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ABSTRACT 


Archaeological  investigaiions  of  historic  resources  at  Ray  Roberts  Late  were  conducted  by  personnel  from  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Sciences,  University  of  North  Texas  in  1986  and  1987.  These  investigations  involved  the 
documentation  of  ten  farmsteads  in  previously  unsurveyed  areas  (Chapter  6),  test  excavations  of  23  farmsteads 
(Chapter  7),  and  intensive  excavations  at  20  farmsteads  (Chapter  8).  Among  the  research  conducted  at  these 
farmsteads  were  archival,  oral  histoiy,  and  architectural  documentation,  dendrochronology  of  log  structures,  and 
excavation.  Archival  and  oral-history  research  provided  data  on  farm  ownership,  farm  size,  dates  of  occupation, 
and  family  life.  Architectural  documentation  yielded  information  on  building  construction  methods,  materials,  age, 
and  function,  while  dendrochrcnological  data  provided  information  about  possible  cutting-construction  relationships, 
building  re-use,  and  available  building  materials.  Survey  and  testing  data  were  obtained  to  determine  eligibility  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  for  all  historic  farmsteads  scheduled  for  limited  testing,  testing,  or  which 
were  identified  during  the  1986  1987  survey.  Following  testing,  all  farmsteads  determined  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  received  intensive  excavations.  These  excavations  included  recovery  of  data  from  sheet  refuse  and  feature 
deposits.  Farmsteads  occupied  during  the  historic  period  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  date  from  the  late  1840s  or 
early  185Qs  to  the  present,  offering  data  necessary  to  investigate  changes  in  rural  iifeways  and  adaptations  over  the 
last  140  years. 


MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  historical  archaeology  investigations  in  the  Ray  Robens  Lake  project  ax-ea 
of  northcentral  Texas.  Ray  Roberts  Lake  is  located  in  southeastern  Cooke,  northeastern  Denton,  and  sonthwestera 
Grayson  counties.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  order  to  mitigate  adverse  project  impacts  identified  for  41  historic 
farmsteads  dating  from  the  mid-nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  that  had  been  previously  determined  eligible 
or  potentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Twenty-three  sites  received  limited 
testing  or  testing  (41C033,  41C038,  41C039,  41C083,  41CO103,  41C0118,  41C0119.  41C0120,  41C0136, 
41C0143.  41DN106,  41DN107,  41DN172,  41DN17'),  41DN190,  41DN191,  41DN232.  41DN248,  41DN273, 
41DN275,  41DN349,  41GS46,  and  41GS59).  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  presented  in  Chapter  7,  Also 
included  in  this  chapter  are  the  architectural  results  for  4 1 DN 1 93 ,  which  did  not  receive  testing .  Twenty  farmsteads 
(Chapter  8)  received  sheet-refuse  excavations  (41C083,  41C0111.  41DN77,  4)DN91,  41DN97,  41DN118, 
41DN146,41DN157,  41DN198,  and  41DN233)  or  intensive  excavations  (41C036.  41C0121,  41DN79,  41DN81, 
4 1  DN  1 66 , 4 1  DN  1 67 ,  4 1 DN224 , 4 1 DN234 , 4 1 DN466 ,  and  4 1GS79) .  Of  these,  access  was  denied  to  4 1  CO  1 1 1 ,  and 
the  scheduled  excavations  were  not  conducted  at  this  site. 

Investigations  examined  the  archaeological  features,  sheet  refuse,  architecture,  archival  records,  and  oral 
information  related  to  these  farmsteads.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  was  utilized  to  obtain  detailed  information 
on  local  settlement  and  lifeways.  Archaeological  investigations  provided  data  on  farm  strucmre,  building  types, 
function,  size,  and  distribution  of  features,  artifact  types,  frequencies,  and  sheet-refuse  density.  Architectural 
documentation  was  conducted  at  all  farmsteads  scheduled  for  limited  testing,  testing,  or  excavation  and  those 
farmsteads  which  contained  extant  architecture.  Dendrochronology  was  implemented  at  a  small  sample  of  sites 
designated  in  the  Scope  of  Work.  Archival  and  oral-history  data  were  obtained  to  augment  the  archaeological  and 
architectural  data.  Information  obtained  from  these  varied  sources  was  used  to  obtain  a  more  complete  reconstruction 
of  local  settlement  and  lifeways.  Archival  data  are  presented  by  farmstead  and  for  the  reservoir  area  as  a  whole. 
An  explicit  research  design  was  formulated  to  focus  all  of  these  studies  and  to  provide  a  necessary  framework  for 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  results. 

The  farmsteads  included  in  the  historical  investigations  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  include 
both  landowners  and  tenant  farmers,  Euro-  and  African-Americans,  and  farmers  and  ranchers.  By  far,  the  majority 
of  the  farmsteads  studied  were  operated  by  farmers  involved  in  diversified  farming.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
cotton  were  grown.  Hogs,  goats,  sheep,  cattle,  milk  cows,  turkeys,  and  chickens  were  raised  by  many  farmers,  and 
most  had  family  gardens  and  orchards.  Evidence  of  these  activities  were  uncovered  during  excavations  at  many  of 
these  farmsteads.  Among  this  evidence  are  faunal  and  floral  remains  and  architectural  remnants.  Cellars  were 
common  throughout  the  reservoir,  along  with  cribs  for  storing  grains  and  cotton,  small  animal  sheds,  animal  pens, 
corrals,  and  chicken  coops.  Both  log  and  frame  technology  was  utilized  in  the  construction  of  these  structures. 

The  archaeological  and  architectural  resources  of  Ray  Roberts  Lake  contain  information  on  the  rural  lifeways 
of  this  region  over  the  past  140  years.  'Phis  region  was  primarily  rural  with  several  large  communities  outside  the 
perimeter  of  the  lake  project  area.  Small  communities  with  several  stores,  churches,  schools,  and  a  gin,  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  small  number  of  residents  dot  the  interior  of  what  is  now  the  reservoir.  This  area  remained  agrarian 
during  this  140-year  period,  and  along  the  fringes  of  the  lake,  it  is  largely  rural  today. 
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CHAPTER  1 


PROJECT  OVERVIEW 


by 


This  volume  contains  the  report  of  the  historic  archaeological,  architectural,  oral  history,  and  archival 
investigations  undertaken  by  the  Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  (IAS)  of  the  University  of  North  Texas  (UNT),  in 
the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  in  southeast  Cooke,  southwest  Grayson,  and  northern  Denton  County  (Figure 
1-1),  This  work  was  conducted  by  the  IAS  as  part  of  contract  DACW63-86-C-(X)98,  with  the  Fort  Worth  District, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps).  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize  the  character  and  significance 
of  the  archaeological  sites  that  were  test  excavated  and/or  mitigated  during  1986  and  1987  by  UNT.  The  report  of 
the  prehistoric  investigations  conducted  by  the  IAS,  UNT  during  this  period  is  reported  in  Ferring,  Yates,  and 
Brown  (t992). 


Project  Location 

Ray  Roberts  Lake  is  being  considered  by  the  U  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Worth  District,  for  purposes 
of  water  supply,  recreation,  and  flood  control.  T.  archaeological  investigations  were  conducted  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  reservoir  and  park  construction,  inundation  of  the  lake  area,  and  maintenance  of  the  shoreline  and  park 
areas.  Ray  Roberts  dam  has  been  constructed  approximately  1/4  mile  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Elm  Fork  and 
Isle  du  Bois  Creek  in  Denton  County.  The  floodplains  and  large  portions  of  the  lower  terraces  of  these  streams  and 
their  tributaries  will  be  inundated,  lliese  tributaries  include  Spring  Creek  and  Pond  Creek  on  the  Elm  Fork,  Indian 
Creek,  Walnut  Branch,  Sand  Branch,  Johnson  Branch,  Wolf  Creek,  Buck  Creek,  and  Range  Creek  on  the  Isle  du 
Bois. 


The  dam  is  compacted  earth-filled  type,  15,250  feet  in  length,  139  feet  in  height  above  the  stream,  with  a 
crown  width  of  46  feet.  Approximate  stream  bed  elevation  above  mean  sea  level  (AMSL)  at  the  dam  is  526  feet. 
Elevations  in  the  project  area  range  from  850  feet  AMSL  in  the  northwest  to  550  feet  AMSL  in  the  southeast,  a 
300  foot  drop  in  release.  The  conservation  pool  will  have  an  elevation  of  632.5  feet  AMSL,  a  capacity  of  29,350 
acres.  Above  this,  the  flood-control  pool  will  have  an  elevation  of  640.5  feet  AMSL,  an  additional  capacity  of 
260,8(X)-acre  feet  and  a  surface  area  of  36,900  acres.  Total  land  purchases  for  the  project  is  approximately  48,348 
acres  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson  counties,  extending  the  acquisition  line  above  500  feet  AMSL  in  many  places. 

The  lake  lies  immediately  east  of  Interstate  35  midway  between  Denton  and  Gainesville.  Clockwise  from  due 
west  of  the  dam,  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  the  towns  of  Sanger,  Valley  View  to  the  northwest,  Collinsville  to  the 
northeast,  Tioga  and  Pilot  Point  to  the  cast,  and  Aubrey  south  of  the  dam. 


Project  Objectives  and  Methods 

The  Ray  Roberts  Lake  archaeological  project  was  conducted  to  recover  iiifui’ination  frcLii  histcncu!  properties 
deemed  significant  according  to  criteria  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  addition,  work  was  conducted 
to  locate,  identify,  and  record  sites  in  previously  unsurveyed  areas,  to  test  sites  for  National  Register  eligibility, 
excavate,  and  mitigate  sites  determined  National  Register  eligible,  and  to  document  this  research  and  to  disseminate 
the  results  through  reports,  papers,  and  publications. 
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All  historic  properties  in  the  project  area  previously  determined  eligible  or  potentially  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  were  scheduled  for  investigation  in  1986.  The  research  design  which  structured  the  1986-1987 
investigations  of  the  historic  sites  presents  an  ecological  and  econonnic  perspective  that  allows  an  examination  of 
the  interrelationship  of  nineteenth-century  settlement,  landuse,  and  lifeways,  and  changes  in  these  during  the  early 
twentieth  century.  It  was  hoped  that  the  modeling  of  the  interaction  of  these  aspects  of  the  historic  record  through 
time  would  provide  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  changes  that  occurred  in  this  area  during  the  last  century.  Such 
a  research  perspective  requires  a  data  base  that  will  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  environment,  identification 
and  calculation  of  any  brhavioral  variability,  access  to  and  utilization  of  specific  types  of  goods  and  services,  types 
of  activities  carried  out,  and  the  socioeconomic  status,  ethnicity,  and  landuse  patterns  of  residents  in  the  study  area. 
A  multidisciplinary  approach  involving  archaeological,  geological,  archival,  oral  history,  and  faunal  studies  was 
developed.  The  research  design  developed  for  the  project  (Herring  and  Lebo  1988)  is  presented  in  Chapter  3. 

The  Scope  of  Work  specified  a  series  of  tasks  to  be  completed  at  each  site.  These  tasks  include  limited  testing, 
testing,  sheet-refuse  mitigation,  architectural  documentation,  archival  research,  mapping,  and  dendrochronology. 
The  tasks  scheduled  for  each  site  in  the  Scope  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  Changes  were  made  to  the  Scope  during 
the  course  of  the  project.  These  changes  were  required  as  new  information  was  obtained  and  site  status  was 
reassessed.  Several  sites  were  dropped  because  they  were  determined  to  be  outside  the  project  boundaries,  had  been 
destroyed  or  severely  impacted,  no  longer  contained  significant  deposits,  and  reevaluation  indicated  they  were  not 
National  Register  eligible.  Changes  to  the  Scope  were  made  in  consultation  with  the  Corps.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  these  changes  is  provided  in  Chapter  S. 

A  pedestrian  survey  was  conducted  of  4,400  acres  in  the  project  area  that  remained  unsurveyed  or  their  survey 
status  was  in  question  in  1986.  Ten  historic  sites  were  identified  during  this  survey,  and  the  results  are  presented 
in  Chapter  6,  Each  of  these  ten  sites  were  recorded,  mapped,  and  recommendations  were  made  about  their  potential 
National  Register  eligibility,  and  mitigation  was  recommended  at  some  of  these  sites,  to  offset  the  adverse  impacts 
and  to  recover  signficant  archaeological  data. 


Volume  Organization 

This  volume  is  organized  into  four  parts.  Part  One  presents  a  brief  project  overview  (Chapter  1),  the 
environmental  background  (Chapter  2),  the  historical  setting,  including  the  historical  background  (Chapter  3)  and 
previous  investigations  (Chapter  4),  and  the  research  design  containing  the  theoretical  framework,  research 
questions,  and  methods  (Chapter  5).  Part  Two  consists  of  three  chapters  which  present  the  results  of  the  survey 
(Chapter  6),  testing  (Chapter  7),  and  mitigation  (Chapter  8)  phases  of  the  project.  The  site  descriptions  in  these 
chapters  include  data  on  previous  investigations,  archival  research,  magnetometer  survey  data,  geological 
information,  oral  history  data,  artifact  descriptions,  feature  descriptions,  horizontal  and  vertical  patterning,  and 
interpretive  summaries.  Part  Three  contains  the  results  of  specialized  studies.  Specialized  studies  conducted  during 
the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  include  faunal  remains  and  foodways  (Chapter  9),  oral  history  interviews  (Chapter 
10),  and  dendrochronology  (Chapter  11).  Part  Four  (Chapter  12)  provides  an  overview  of  the  project  from  three 
perspectives;  (1)  reservoir  specific,  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  research  questions,  and  (3)  a  regional  or  national 
overview. 

Eleven  appendices  arc  included  in  this  volume.  Appendix  A  contains  the  chain  of  title  for  each  historic  testing 
or  mitigation  site,  while  Appendix  B  is  the  historic  artifact  classification  system.  Appendix  C  is  the  oral-history 
questionnaire.  ,\n  inventory  of  the  faunal  remains  from  each  historic  site  investigated  in  1986-1987  is  presented  in 
Appendix  D,  with  faunal  data  for  multicomponent  sites  41 DN79  and  4 1  DNS  1  in  Appendix  E.  Tlie  Osbum  Cemetery 
data  are  presented  in  Appendix  F.  The  dendrochronology  inventory  for  samples  and  sites  discussed  in  the  site 
descriptions  are  provided  in  App'rdix  G,  while  the  population  census  data  compiled  for  Chapter  3  is  given  in 
Appendix  H.  Butcheiy  data  compiled  for  the  early  1880s  for  Gainesville  are  presented  in  Appendix  1.  An  artifact 
inventory  of  the  historic  artifacts  recovered  by  ECI  is  presented  in  Appendix  J,  while  a  complete  inventory  of 
historic  sites  is  presented  in  Appendix  K. 


CHAPTER  2 


HISTORIC  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 
by 

Susan  A.  Lebo 


Introduction 

This  chapter  provides  descriptions  of  the  environmental  setting  of  the  Upper  Trinity  River  Basin,  the  biotic 
resources  (vegetation  and  fauna),  the  streams  and  hydrology  of  north-central  Texas,  followed  by  the  climate,  and 
the  envirotunental  setting  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  projected  environmental  and  cultural  impacts  on  the 
construction  of  Ray  Roberts  Lake  arc  presented  based  on  data  from  Fitzpatrick  (1982),  Instimte  of  Applied  Sciences 
(1988),  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (1974),  and  Yates  and  Fcrring  (1986).  For  more  detailed  discussions  of 
these  impacts  and  envirotunental  resources  within  the  region,  the  reader  is  directed  to  these  references. 


Project  Setting 

Ray  Roberts  Lake,  formerly  called  Aubrey  Lake,  is  simated  in  the  Upper  Trinity  Basin  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cooke  County,  the  northern  part  of  Denton  County,  and  southwest  Grayson  County  (see  Figure  1-1).  The  major 
portion  of  the  reservoir  is  along  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  along  Isle  du  Bois  Creek 
and  its  tributaries.  The  impoundment  will  extend  along  the  Elm  Fork  to  the  west,  and  Isle  du  Bois,  Indian,  Buck, 
Wolf,  and  Range  Creek  valleys  to  the  east. 

The  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  defined  by  this  Study  includes  all  lands  within  the  flood  pool  elevation  of 
640.5  ft  above  mean  sea  level  (MSL).  The  dam  is  situated  on  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River,  approximately  4 
miles  northwest  of  Aubrey,  Texas,  5  miles  south  of  the  Cooke  (  unty-Denton  County  line,  and  10  miles  north  of 
Denton,  Texas.  It  is  located  at  river  mile  60.0  (96.6  km)  on  the  Elm  Fork,  30  miles  upstream  from  Lewisville  Dam. 
The  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  lands  total  45,500  ac,  the  surface  area  of  the  flood  pool  is  46,000  ac,  and  the 
conservation  pool  is  29,850  ac. 


Physiographic  Setting 

The  project  watershed  is  located  in  the  West  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  physiographic  province,  a  broad  belt  of  sands, 
clays,  and  limestones  encompassing  four  main  physiographic  subdivisions,  the  Western  Cross  Timbers,  the  Grand 
Prairie,  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers,  and  the  Blackland  Prairie  (Figure  2-1).  These  subdivisions  arc  based  on  the 
physical  character  of  the  underlying  geologic  formations  that  occur  in  this  area.  The  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  and 
Grand  Prairie  are  part  of  an  approximately  320'km  wide  transition  zone  between  the  Southeastern  deciduous  forests 
and  the  grassy  Southern  Plains  (Prikryl  and  Yates  1987:4). 

The  western  part  of  the  Elm  Fork  watershed  occurs  in  tlie  Western  Cross  Timbers  and  will  not  be  inundated 
by  Ray  Roberts  Lake.  This  physiographic  region,  characterized  by  rolling  to  hilly  topography  with  a  thin  and  sandy 
soil  cover  and  stunted  post  oak  and  blackjack  timber,  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Trinity  sand  formation.  The  Western 
Cross  Timbers,  also  called  the  Upper  Cross  Timbers  (Hill  1887,  1901),  extend  from  Oklahoma  south  through  some 
18  counties  in  northceniral  Texas  (Galloway  1962). 

Tile  western  portion  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  reservoir  is  located  in  the  Grand  Prairie,  in  the  central  portion 
of  Cooke  and  Denton  counties,  and  is  characterized  by  flat  to  gently  rolling  upland  prairie  with  small  escarpments 
and  benches  of  alternating  beds  of  shales  and  limestone  stratigraphically  situated  between  the  Antlers  Formation  at 
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the  base  aiid  the  Woodbine  Formation  at  the  top.  According  to  Hill  (1901:71-2), 

Although  often  confounded  with  the  Black  Prairie,  the  Grand  Prairie  differs  from  it  in  many  minor 
physical  features.  In  general  the  surfaces  are  flat  rather  than  undulating,  and  the  valley  slopes  are 
angular  (scraped  or  terraced)  rather  than  rounded.  The  residual  soils  an  regolith  are  shallow  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Black  Prairie  belts,  and  are  of  chocolate  or  brown  colors  instead  of 
black. . . .  Owing  to  the  more  shallow  soil  and  the  decreased  rainfall  many  of  the  upland  areas  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Grand  Prairie  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  other  than  grazing, 
as  are  those  of  the  Black  Prairie,  but  the  valley  lands  are  very  fertile  and  are  extensively  utilized. 

The  chief  differenc:  between  the  two  regions  is  that  the  Grand  Prairie  is  established  upon  firm, 
persistent  bands  of  limestone,  which  are  harder  than  the  underlying  clay  subsirucmrc  of  the  Black 
Prairie  region,  and  which,  under  erosion,  result  in  more  extensive  stratum  plains  and  more  angular 
cliffs  and  slopes. 

The  Grand  Prairie  south  of  the  Red  River  dips  gently  east  and  north  of  the  Trinity  River,  as  far  south  as  the 
Colorado  River,  and  consists  of  comparatively  flat  and  unbroken  dip  plains.  West  and  south  of  the  Trinity  River, 
the  surfaces  of  the  dip  plains  are  more  scraped  and  dissected  into  low  buttes  and  mesas  (Hill  1901:75). 

The  central  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  Elm  Fork  watershed  occurs  in  the  Lower  or  Eastern  Cross  Timbers, 
which  is  topographically  similar  to  the  Western  Cross  Timbers,  except  it  is  more  rugged  and  hilly.  The  Eastern 
Cross  Timbers  are  underlain  by  the  Woodbine  Formation  of  slightly  acidic  sands,  clays,  and  sandstones. 
Historically,  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  was  characterized  by  a  dense  timber  growth  of  primarily  post  oak  and 
blackjack  oak  (Hill  1901). 

The  soil  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  is  ferruginous  and  more  fertile  than  the  Western  Cross  Timbers, 
averaging  less  than  90%  insoluble  silica,  while  the  soils  of  the  Western  Cross  Timbers  are  more  than  97%  insoluble 
silica  (Hill  1887:293). 

The  Blackland  Prairie,  also  called  "black  waxy,"  or  "white  rock"  prairie  (Hill  1887:297),  is  primarily  east  of 
Ray  Roberts  Lake,  occurring  only  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  reservoir  east  of  Isle  du  Bois  Creek.  The 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Ra  ilroad  from  Denison  to  Austin  marks  approximately  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Blackland  Prairie  (Hill  1901:65).  The  Blackland  Prairie  is  named  for  the  regolith  of  black  calcareous  soils  weathered 
from  the  underlying  Eagle  Ford  shales  and  the  Austin  chalk  deposits  rich  in  lime.  According  to  Hill  (1901:66),  the 
region  is  the  richest  and  iargest  body  of  agricultural  land  in  the  state  The  region  is  a  slightly  tilted  plain  sloping 
towards  the  coast  and  except  for  streams  with  their  headwaters  to  the  west,  the  Blackland  Prairie  has  few  rivers  (Hill 
1901:66V 


Vegetation 

The  Western  Cross  Timbers  are  characterized  by  a  dense  growth  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes,  primarily  post 
oak  (Ouercus  siellatal  and  blackjack  (Quercus  marilandica). alone  with  elm,  hackbeny,  and  numerous  annuals  and 
perrenials  (Hill  1887:292). 

Based  on  a  study  of  relict  grassland  vegetation,  the  little  bluestem  (Andropoeon  scopariusi  is  the  dominant 
grass  in  undisturbed  areas  of  the  Fort  Worth  Prairie  of  the  northern  Grand  Prairie,  accounting  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  ground  surface  (Dyksterhuis  1946).  The  prairie  was  not  destitute  of  timber,  which  occurred  in  patches 
where  the  soil  and  geologic  conditions  were  favorable  (Hill  1887).  Present-day  dominants,  Texas  stipa  (Stipa 
leucotricha)  and  silver  bluestem  (Andropoeon  saccharoidesV  may  have  been  present  as  minor  species  in  the  pre- 
settlement  period  before  1840.  They  represent  a  grazing  disclimax  or  degeneration  of  the  pre-settlement  vegetation 
community  not  present  before  extensive  grazing  activity  between  1840  and  1880.  S.  leucotricha  increases  in  relative 
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abundance  with  increased  grazing  intensity,  while  ^  saccharoides  is  a  primary  perennial  invader  of  formerly 
cultivated  fields  and  is  one  of  the  first  species  to  become  established  on  uncultivated  barren  areas  (Dyksterhuis 
1946:27).  Riparian  zones  are  confined  to  narrow  belts  along  streams,  and  the  most  common  trees  are  elm  (Ulmus 
spp.),  hackbeny  (Celtis  occidentalis’).  pecan  (Carva  illinoiensisf.  and  oak  (Ouercus  spp.). 

Upland  vegetation  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  is  predominately  post  oak  and  blackjack  oak,  while  the 
bottomlands  include  these  trees  along  with  cedar  elm  (Ulmus  crassifolia'i.  pecan,  hackbeny,  and  an  understory  of 
coral  berry  (Symohroicarpos  orbiculatusl.  greenbrier  (Smilax  sp.),  frutescents  such  as  haws  (Ilex  spp.),  hog  plum 
(Prunus  spp.),  and  dewberries  (Rubus  spp.)  (Yates  and  Ferring  1986:18).  Climax  understory  grasses  include  little 
bluestem,  big  bluestem  (Andropoeon  gerardiil.  Indian  grass  (Sorehastrum  nulansl.  switchgrass  (Panicum  viraatuml. 
Canada  wild-rye  (Elvmus  canadensisl.  and  sideoats  grama  (Bouteloua  curtioendulal  (Institute  of  Applied  Sciences 
1988:7).  Prior  to  Anglo  settlement,  little  bluestem  was  the  dominant  grass  (McCormick  et  al.  1975:4).  According 
to  Hill  (1887:293),  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soils  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  compared  with  the  Western  Cross 
Timbers  explains  the  greater  varietal  difference  in  the  flora,  including  both  the  number  of  species  present  and  their 
size. 


(i> 


Dominant  climax  vegetation  in  the  Blackland  Prairie  is  little  bluestem.  Other  important  grasses  are  big 
bluestem,  Indian  grass,  switchgrass,  sideoats  grama,  hairy  grama  (Bouteloua  hirsuta).  tall  dropseed  (Sporobolus 
asnerl.and  Texas  wintergrass  (S.  leucotrichal.  smutgrass  (Sporobolus  indicus),  buffalo  grass  (Buchloe  dactvloides). 
and  dallisgrass  (Pasnalum  dilatatuml.  Dominant  tree  species  ate  oaks,  pecan,  cedar  elm,  bois  d’arc  (Madura 
pomiferal.  and  mesquite  (Prosopis  spp.)  (Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  1988:9-10;  Yates  and  Ferring  1986:17). 
Along  streanas,  overstory  species  include  hackberry,  oaks,  elms,  cottonwood  (Populus  spp.),  ash  (Fraxinus  spp.), 
and  willow  (Salix  spp.).  Understoiy  species  are  grapes  (Vitis  spp.),  berries,  peppervine  (Amoelopsis  arboreal, 
honeysuckle  (Lonicera  sdd.).  hawthome  (Crataegus  spp.).  trumpetvine  (Bienonia  radicansl.  along  with  sedges, 
wildrye,  and  paspalum  in  wet  areas.  Prairie  grasses  occupy  drier  areas  (Yates  and  Ferring  1986:17). 


Fauna 


The  Ray  Roberts  Lake  reservoir  is  located  within  Blair’s  (1950:100-102)  Texan  biotic  province.  Dyksterhuis 
(1948)  argues  that  the  Cross  1'inibe.s  are  a  true  woodland  extension  of  the  East  Texas  Austroriparian.  Many  species 
in  this  province  are  also  found  iti  suaounding  provinces.  According  to  Prikryl  and  Yates  (1987:6),  49  species  of 
mammals,  39  species  of  snakes  <6  sp>ecies  of  lizards,  5  species  of  salamanders,  and  14  species  of  frogs  have  been 
documented  in  the  Texas  province  in  recent  times.  Among  the  more  common  mammals  are  white-tailed  deer 
(Odocoileus  virginianus).  cottontail  rabbit  (Svlvilagus  floridanus).  raccoon  (Proevon  lotor).  opossum  (Didelphis 
virginianal.  and  fox  squinel  (Soiunis  niger).  Among  the  significant  species  eliminated  from  the  area  during  the 
historic  period  arc  black  bear  (Ursus  americanus)  and  wild  turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo).  which  were  numerous  in 
the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers,  and  bison  (Bison  bison)  and  antelope  (Antilocapra  americana).  which  were  found  on 
the  Grand  Prairie  (Prikryl  and  Yates  1987:6).  Other  species  include  the  gray  fox  (Uroevon  cinereargenteusl. 
mountain  lion  (Felis  concolor).  pronghorn  antelope,  passenger  pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorius).  and  Carolina 
parakeet  (Conuronsis  carolinepsis).  Cattle  grazing,  conversion  of  woodland  and  prairie  areas  to  cultivation,  and 
hunting  pressures  have  pushed  these  species  out  of  the  northcentral  Texas  area  or  to  their  extinction  (Yates  and 
Ferring  1986). 


Raccoon,  striped  skunk  (Mephitis  mephitis),  eastern  cottontail  rabbit,  opossum,  armadillo  (Dasvpus 
novemcinctus) .  coyote  (^gr^lL-luTullx)*  Stay  fox,  and  bobcat  (Lyjt^_ruf^5),  reported  by  Davis  (1978)  to  be  within 
the  northcentral  Texas  region,  were  observed  in  the  project  area.  In  a  recent  environmental  study  of  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  project  area  (Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  1988),  1 16  avian  specie.s  were  observed,  including  42  species  that 
are  permanent  residents  of  the  area.  Nine  rodent  species,  and  24  species  of  forage  and  game  fish  were  observed. 
In  addition,  it  was  reported  that 


The  region  is  depauperate  in  mammals  that  are  typically  considered  of  economic  importance. 
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Those  species  generally  considered  of  economic  value  include  white-tailed  deer,  raccoons,  fox 
squirrels,  and  beaver.  White-tailed  deer  are  uncommon  in  this  area  of  north-central  Texas. 
Reservoir  construction  and  resultant  loss  of  [and]  disturbance  of  the  surrounding  area  will  probably 
improve  white-tailed  deer  habitat  availability.  While  considered  a  game  species,  fox  squirrels  are 
hunted  infrequently  in  the  region.  Raccoons  and  beaver,  while  once  valued  for  their  pelts,  are  no 
longer  trapped  in  large  numbers.  Both  occur  along  the  Trinity  River,  Isle  du  Bois  Creek,  and 
otlier  regional  streams.  Most  will  be  displaced  to  areas  above  the  water,  and  should  maintain  their 
present  numbers  and  raccoons  may  eventually  increase  along  the  shore  of  the  reservoir  (Institute 
of  Applied  Sciences  1988:101). 


Streams  and  Hydrology 

Ray  Roberts  Lake  is  situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Trinity  River  Basin,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Red  River  Hasin,  on  the  east  by  the  Sabine  and  Neches  River  Basin,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Brazos 
and  San  Jacinto  River  Basins.  The  Trinity  River  Basin  has  a  maximum  length  of  approximately  360  miles  and  a 
maximum  width  of  about  100  miles  and  encompasses  all  or  part  of  38  counties.  It  is  located  within  two 
physiographic  pr  ovinces;  the  northwestern  section  is  in  the  central  lowland  province  of  the  Interior  Coastal  Plain, 
and  the  remainder  is  in  the  Western  Gulf  Coastal  Plain. 

The  Upper  Trinity  River  his  three  major  tributaries,  the  East  Fork,  West  Fork,  and  the  Elm  Fork.  The  Elm 
Fork  originates  in  eastern  Montague  County  and  flows  southeast  to  south  to  its  confluence  with  the  West  Fork  of 
the  Trinity  River  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Elm  Fork  drains  an  area  totalling  2,577  square  miles.  Its  maximum  width 
is  60  miles,  and  its  length  along  the  axis  of  drainage  is  80  miles.  The  watershed  is  situated  in  parts  of  Montague, 
Wise,  Cooke,  Denton,  Grayson,  Collin,  Tarrant,  and  Dallas  counties  (U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  I974:ii-18). 


Climate 

The  climate  in  the  project  area  is  humid  subtropical  with  hot,  hunud  summers,  mild  to  cold  winters,  and  windy 
springs.  "Tropical  Maritime  air  masses  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  climate  of  the  area 
during  the  spring,  summc^  and  fall,  at':d  modified  ptolar  air  masses  contribute  significantly  to  winter  climate”  (Orton 
1980:1).  Rainfall  is  relatively  uniform  threughout  the  year  with  a  slight  peak  in  the  spring  and  about  60%  falling 
between  April  ar'  September.  Snowfall  is  infrequent. 

Av,  gc  ;  ■r.a'i'ty  in  mid-aftemoon  is  between  50%  and  60%,  is  higher  at  night,  with  an  average  at  dawn  of 
80%.  W.ntci  -'Vv  .  "f  -  ttmpeiatures  for  the  three  county  area  is  40pF  in  Cooke  and  Grayson  and  59‘’F  in  Denton, 
and  the  daily  r  '■imricTi  L  r  all  three  is  3  l-33“F.  Summer  average  temperature  is  82“F  with  a  daily  minimum  between 
93-94°F  Hi,  SE  ,  between  1 10  and  1 12“F  (Orton  1980;  Phitnamet  al.  1979;  Cochran  ct  al.  1980).  Prevailing  winds 
(■•T  the  area  .  f  he  south.  Tornados  and  severe  thunderstorms  occur  primarily  in  the  spring  and  are  local  and 
of  short  -fu)  ;:  t. 


Environmental  Setting  During  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

Descriptions  of  the  land  and  vegetation  recorded  by  members  of  trading,  military,  and  geological  expeditions 
exist  for  the  study  area  pr.or  to  settlement.  Early  accounts  mentioned  by  Dyksterhuis  (1946,  1948)  include  De 
Mezieres’  report  to  the  Baron  De  Ripperdaon  his  expedition  of  1772  (Bolton  1914),  Vial  and  Fragosa's  expedition 
in  1788  (Bolton  1915),  Col.  Stiff  s  journey  in  1840,  Josiah  Gregg’s  trip  in  1840,  Kendall  (1845),  and  Marcy  (1849). 
Post-settlement  descriptions  include  Marcy  (1866)  and  Hill  (1887).  These  descriptions  arc  conflicting  about  the 
amount  of  woody  vegetation,  but  indicate  that  scrubby  oaks  characterized  the  Cross  Tim.  rs  before  Anglo 
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settlement.  According  to  Kendall, 

We  were  now  fairly  within  the  limits  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  a  singular  strip  of  wooded  country. . . . 

The  immense  western  prairies  are  bordered,  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  their  eastern  side,  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  forest  land....  The  growth  of  timber  is  principally  small  gnarled,  post  oaks  and 
black  Jacks,  and  in  many  places  the  traveller  will  find  an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  brier 
and  other  thorny  bushes.  Here  and  there  he  will  also  find  a  small  valley  where  the  timber  is  large 
and  the  land  rich  and  fertile,  and  occasionally  a  small  prairie  intervenes;  but  the  general  face  of 
the  country  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  thin.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cross  Timbers  the 
country  is  varied  by  small  prairies  and  clumps  of  woodland,  while  on  the  western  all  is  a  perfect 
ocean  of  prairie.... In  the  Cross  Timbers,  we  found  the  face  of  the  country  broken,  and  full  of 
deep  and  almost  impassable  gullies.  These,  in  the  rainy  season,  carry  off  the  waters  from  the  hills 
to  the  larger  streams  outside  the  woods,  but  in  July  we  found  them  all  dry. .. .  Bear  and  deer  are 
found  in  the  Cross  Timbers  and  the  vicinity,  and  small  gangs  of  buffalo  take  shelter  in  them  when 
scattered  and  driven  from  the  prairies  by  Indians. ...In  many  trees  swarms  of  wild  bees  are 
found....  (Kendall  1845:115-119). 

Josiah  Gregg  (1840)  provided  a  similar  description  of  the  Cross  Timbers  in  his  diary.  In  1849,  Marcy  wrote 
that  the  Upper  or  Western  Cross  Timbers  contained  few  "mezquitc"  trees  and  gramma  grasses  but  other  varieties 
of  grasses  were  abundant.  Whiting  (1850)  described  the  Grand  Prairie  us, 

...The  Trinity,  a  rapid  stream,  is  subject  to  very  sudden  rises.  Unlike  the  rivers  to  the  southwest, 
its  valley  is  a  level  flat,  between  which  and  the  Great  Prairie  this  is  but  one  descent.  From  two 
to  three  miles  wide  and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees  and  underwood...  The  timber  which 
exists  at  all  westward  of  the  ’Cross  Timbers’  is  only  found  in  these  valleys  and  the  streams,  tmd 
there  it  is  impossible  to  live...(Dyksterhuis  1946:5). 

According  to  Dyksteishuis  (1948:333),  Marcy ’s  diary  (1849)  indicates  that  the  dominant  grasses  of  the  Western 
Cross  Timbers  were  originally  different  from  the  area  to  the  farther  west,  and  that  raesquite  (P*  iuli flora)  had  not 
yet  invaded  the  Western  Cross  Timbers. 

In  the  early  1840s,  settlements  were  established  in  southeastern  Denton  County.  Peters  Colonists  began 
homesteading  land  along  major  waterways  (such  as  the  Elm  Pork  of  the  Trinity)  in  the  Blackland  Prairie  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  Cross  Timbers  in  the  Grand  Prairie.  These  early  settlers  were  overwhelmingly  farmers  who  settled 
on  good  agricultural  land.  After  1845  or  1850,  cattle  ranchers  from  the  Blackland  Prairies  of  Northeast  Texas  and 
from  the  East  Texas  Piney  Woods  spread  west  into  the  "Cross  Timbers-Hcart  of  Texas”  (Jordan  1981:134-139). 

By  1860,  the  western  frontier  of  the  ranching  industry  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  Fort  Worth  Prairie,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  including  the  Lewisville  Lake  and  Ray  Roberts  Lake  areas.  According  to 
Dyksterhuis  (1946:5),  "cattle  grazing  became  overwhelmingly  the  dominant  influence  upon  the  vegetation"  in  the 
Grand  Prairies  during  the  1860s.  Fanners  were  slower  in  settling  this  area,  but  by  1870,  the  western  farming 
frontier  in  Texas  extended  from  the  Montague-Cooke  County  line  to  the  vicinity  of  Bandera  and  on  to  the  coast  a 
few  miles  south  of  Corpus  Christ!  (Richardson,  Wallace,  Anderson  1988:293). 


•  • 


After  1870,  cattlemen  from  the  Cross  Timbers-Texas  Heart!sn,d  provided  the  main  wcstv.'ard  and  northward 
movement  of  ranching  into  the  Texas  South  Plains  and  Panhandle  (Jordan  1981:141).  The  western  line  of  farms  was 
in  Clay  County  in  1877  and  extended  to  Haskell  County  by  1880  (Richardson,  Wallace,  .Anderson  1988:294). 
Within  the  Grand  Prairie,  "...The  years  of  1887,  1888,  and  1889  are  generally  reported  as  bad  years  with  ranges 
overstocked,  grass  scarce,  prices  low  and  prairie  fires  a  constant  threat.  The  best  prairie  land  had  only  recently  been 
plowed  up  for  cotton  production.  Thus,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  prairie  generally  was  subjected  to  its  first 
■severe  overstocking  in  the  late  1880’s"  (Dyksterhuis  1946:5). 


•  •  • 
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Cattle  grazing,  cultivation,  cessation  of  extensive  prairie  fires,  and  great  droughts  influenced  the  variety  and 
distribution  of  floral  and  faunal  species  in  the  Cross  Timbers  and  Grand  Prairie.  Prior  to  the  1880s,  large  coarse 
grass  was  abundant  in  the  bottoms  and  medium  height  grass  on  the  slopes  and  ridges.  Both  were  replaced  by  shorter 
grasses  and  weeds  by  1886  and  1887  (Dyksterhuis  1948:333). 

Early  settlers  in  Denton  County  reported  that  wild  game  was  plentiful,  ineluding  prairie  chickens 
(Tvmpanuchus  spp.),  quail  tColinus).  turkey,  ducks,  geese,  deer,  and  antelope.  Less  numerous,  if  ever  seen,  were 
"ground  hogs,"  beaver  (Castor  canadensis),  and  prairie  dogs  (Cvnomvs  ludovicianust  (Bridges  1978).  Buffalo 
(bison)  were  also  hunted.  They  were  numerous  in  the  1830s  but  were  gone  before  the  raid-1840s  (Bridges  1978:36). 
Bears,  large  cats  (mountain  lions  or  cougars),  wolves  (Canis  rufus).  coyotes,  foxes,  opossum,  raccoons,  hawks, 
eagles,  and  rattlesnakes  (Viperidae)  lived  in  the  area.  Smaller  game  included  rabbits,  fish,  and  squirrels. 


CHAPTER  3 

HISTORICAL  SETTING 

by 

Susan  A.  Lebo 

Exploration  and  Settlement:  ISOOs  to  1860 


Explorers 

Spanish  explorers  crossed  northcentral  Texas  centuries  before  the  Moses  S.  Austin  Colony  was  established  in 
southern  Texas.  The  Hernando  de  Soto  expedition,  led  by  Luis  de  Moscosco  de  Alvorado  after  de  Soto's  death, 
purportedly  passed  through  Pilot  Point  in  1542  on  the  way  back  to  Mexico.  The  exact  course  followed  by 
Moscosco's  group  is  still  a  matter  of  historical  debate  (Reese  et  al.  1988;  Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  This  course  may 
have  taken  the  group  through  the  southeast  comer  of  Cooke  County  (Smith  1955)  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area. 
Other  early  explorers  passed  through  northcentral  Texas.  These  explorers  include  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1529-1536), 
Coronado  (1540-1542),  La  Harpe  (ca.  1701),  De  Mezieres  (1770-1771),  Pedro  Vial  (1788-1789),  and  Philip  Nolan 
(ca.  1801)  (Bridges  1978;  Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  b).  Smith  (1955:2)  reports  that  Coronado  was  the  "first  white  man 
to  set  foot  on  Cooke  County  soil,  in  1540  or  1541." 

While  both  Spanish  and  French  explorers  traveled  through  northcentral  Texas,  no  settlements  were  established. 
According  to  Richner  and  Bagot  (1978:77),  the  Spanish  claimed  East  Texas  in  the  late  ISOOs,  but  they  did  not 
attempt  to  control  it  until  1685  when  the  French  moved  from  Louisiana  into  Spanish  Territory.  The  Spanish  were 
primarily  interested  in  locating  precious  metals,  and  because  gold  and  silver  were  not  found  in  East  Texas,  the 
Spanish  were  not  active  there.  But  in  1685,  they  established  missions  to  convert  the  indigenous  population  to  serve 
as  a  buffer  to  stop  French  encroachment.  In  contrast.  French  exploration  in  northcentral  Texas  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Spanish.  The  French  were  interested  in  establishing  trade  relations  with  regional  Native  American 
groups. 


Historic  Native  American  Groups 

Smith  (1955)  reports  that  Native  American  groups  living  in  Cooke  County  prior  to  major  Euro-American 
settlement  include  the  Keechees,  lonies,  and  Tonkawas.  These  groups  lived  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Trinity  River 
and  the  Red  River  breaks.  Plains  groups  frequenting  the  area  included  the  Pawnees,  Wichitas,  Arikaras,  Hidatsas, 
Mandans,  Kiowas,  Kiowa-Apaches,  and  Commanches. 

Major  Native  American  groups  that  lived  in  Denton  County  and  the  surrounding  counties  included  the  Wichitas, 
Wacos,  Tawakoni  (Tehuacatu),  Delawares,  loni  or  lonies,  and  Keechees  (Bridges  1978).  Delaware,  Ktekapoo, 
Kichai,  and  Shawnee  are  also  reported  as  residing  in  these  area  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  b).  Several  of  these  groups, 
intlur'mg  the  Wichitas,  had  entered  the  region  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  17CX)s  (Newcomb  1961). 

Bridges  (1978)  reports  that  the  tribes  in  northeast  Texas  in  1880  were  probably  the  same  tribes  reported  by 
Spanish  and  French  explorers  before  1700.  "No  great  disruption  and  .scattering  of  the  main  groups  had  lakcii  place" 
(Bridges  1978:6).  However,  as  Euro-American  expansion  west  increased  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803, 
Native  American  groups  were  increasingly  displaced.  Non-native  groups  moved  into  Texas  displacing  some  native 
groups,  while  others  were  displaced  by  Euro-American  settlements.  This  trend  continued  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century. 


By  1830,  the  Wichitas  had  almost  entirely  been  removed  from  Denton  County.  Remnants  of  the  Wichitas, 


Ionics,  Keechecs,  Delawares,  and  Tonkawas  remained  in  the  region  in  the  early  1840s,  Delegates  from  these  groups 
along  with  the  Wacos,  Anadarcos,  Tow-e-ashes,  Caddos,  Bedais,  and  Boluxies  attended  Indian  conferences  at  Bird's 
Fort  (Birdville,  Tarrant  County)  in  August  and  September,  1843  (Bridges  1978:7).  Depravation  and  the  loss  of  their 
lands  by  encroachment  and  Euro-American  settlement  took  their  toll,  and  few  Native  Americans  remained  in  Denton 
County  after  the  early  1840s  (Bridges  1978). 


Euro-American  Settlers 

Euro-American  settlers  were  in  the  Denton  area  as  early  as  the  1830s,  and  a  military  outpost  was  situated  three 
miles  southwest  of  there.  Permanent  Euro- American  settlements  were  relatively  sparse  before  the  1840s.  The  area 
was  far  enough  removed  from  the  main  centers  of  early  settlement  (South  and  East  Texas)  not  to  receive  many 
emigrants  from  those  settlements.  Native  American  groups  still  claimed  the  region,  and  this  also  slowed  the  rate 
of  permanent  Euro-American  settlement.  In  contrast,  the  establishment  of  the  Texas  Emigration  and  Land  Company 
along  with  major  transportation  routes,  spurred  permanent  settlement  in  the  1840s. 

Several  overland  routes  crossed  the  area,  including  the  California  Trail  which  ran  east-west  through  Cooke 
County.  A  second  trail,  the  Chihuahua  Trail,  was  used  primarily  in  1839  :uid  1840  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  b).  This 
trail  was  blazed  by  trader  Dr.  Henry  Connelly  and  associates  as  they  passed  through  this  area  on  tlieir  way  to 
present-day  Clarksville  (Reese  et  al.  1988;  Smith  1955).  In  1838,  the  Texas  Congress  authorized  establishment  of 
a  military  road,  the  Central  National  Road  (now  called  Preston  Road).  It  ran  from  Dallas  to  the  Red  River  at 
Preston’s  Bend.  It  followed  the  north-south  ridge  between  the  Elm  Fork  and  East  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River  near 
the  Collin-Denton  County  line,  about  one  mile  east  of  Denton  County.  It  provided  new  immigrants  with  an  improved 
trairsportation  route  through  northcentral  Texas  (Bridges  1978;  Odom  and  Lowry  1975). 

Colonists  began  homesteading  along  major  waterways,  like  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  Blackland  Prairie, 
and  around  the  southern  edge  of  the  Cross  Timbers  in  the  1840s.  This  settlement  was  initiated  when  the  government 
of  the  new  Republic  of  Texas  began  searching  for  a  way  to  alleviate  the  financial  strain  brought  on  by  their  fight 
for  independence.  A  variety  of  measures  were  initiated  to  encourage  immigration  (Ferring  and  Reese  1982;  Reese 
et  al.  1988). 

Colonization  in  Denton  County  occurred  after  W.  S.  Peters  of  St.  Louis  and  19  other  men  petitioned  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  for  a  land  grant  on  February  4,  1841.  Their  company,  the  Texas  Emigration  and 
Land  Company,  became  known  as  the  Peters  Colony  (Connor  1959).  The  Peters  Colony  established  an  office  in 
southeast  Denton  County  in  1843  (Odom  and  Lowry  1975).  Although  chiefly  motivated  by  financial  concerns,  they 
were  directly  responsible  for  promoting  much  of  the  immigration  to  the  area  (Ferring  and  Reese  1982).  Four 
separate  contracts  were  negotiated  with  the  Texas  Government  by  the  Texas  Emigration  and  Land  Company  (Figure 
3-1).  The  first  contract,  made  in  1841,  is  in  the  Cross  Timbers  and  includes  the  area  from  the  present  ilay  southern 
boundary  of  Denton  County  to  the  Red  River,  the  eastern  half  of  Denton  and  Cooke  counties,  the  western  third  of 
Grayson  County,  and  a  small  portion  of  Collin  County  (Connor  1959;  Ferring  and  Reese  1982).  The  second  contract 
was  signed  on  November  9,  1841,  extending  the  colony  lands  westward  to  encompass  the  three  forks  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  third,  signed  July  26,  1842,  extended  the  colony  farther  west  and  east.  The  fourth  contract  was  signed  on 
January  16,  1843,  and  contained  over  10  million  acres  of  land  for  colonization.  The  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  is 
situated  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  first  contract. 

The  Texas  Emigration  and  Land  Company  was  responsible  for  surveying  the  sites  and  providing  assistance  in 
house  construction.  In  return,  they  could  retain  up  to  half  a  settler's  land.  The  land  titles  were  issued  to  the  company 
agents  rather  than  to  the  settlers  themselves  (Ferring  and  Reese  1982).  This  led  to  hostility  between  the  company 
and  the  settlers  which  culminated  in  the  'Hedgeoxe  War"  in  1852.  Following  protests,  the  law  granting  the  Texas 
Emigration  and  Land  Company  half  of  the  settler's  land  was  repealed,  and  the  company  was  compensated  with 
1,088,(X)0  acres  of  vacant  land  within  the  colony  (Lowry  1380).  This  angered  the  settlers,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1852,  the  office  of  Henry  O.  Hedgeoxe,  agent  for  the  land  company,  was  raided  and  burned. 
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Figure  3- 1 .  Location  of  the  Ray  Robens  Lake  project  area  relative  to  the  four  contracts  negotiated  by  the  Peters 
Colony,  1841-1843. 


Numerous  families  and  single  individuals  immigrated  to  North  Texas  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Many 
immigrants  came  as  part  of  a  "cluster"  of  related  families.  This  "clustering"  of  immigrants  by  state  groups  was 
encouraged  both  by  family  and  community  ties  and  available  immigration  routes  (Bridges  1978;  Jordan  1969).  ^ 

For  example,  many  Missourians  found  that  the  easiest  route  to  Texas  lay  around  the  western  side  of  the 
Ozark-Ouachita  highlands,  roughly  approximating  the  route  of  present-day  U.S.  Highway  69  through 
eastern  Oklahoma,  and  this  road  directed  the  flow  of  settlers  from  Missouri  to  north  central  Texas...  The 
main  route  used  from  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  skirted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ozark-Ouachita  highlands 

and  entered  the  area  between  the  Missourians  on  the  west  and  the  Lower  Southerners  on  the  south  and  0 

east.  (Jordan  1969) 


•  •  • 
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Richardson  (1963:118),  also  elaborating  on  immigration  routes,  states: 

Immigrants  came  to  northern  and  central  Texas  in  the  I850’s  by  various  modes  of  travel  and  several 
different  routes.  A  few  single  men  and  small  families  traveled  by  steamer,  generally  to  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  or  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  made  their  way  westward  over  different  roads.  A  far  greater  number 
came  through  Arkansas  by  wagon  and  passed  through  Clarksville,  or  Mount  Pleasant....  A  third  major 
route...  was  through  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  crossing  the  Red  River  at  the  village  of  Preston, 
north  of  Sherman,  and  proceeding  southward  into  the  Texas  Blacklands,  or  southwestward  along  the  Marcy 
route  to  the  Grand  Prairie  or  the  Cross  Timbers. 

In  addition,  "Most  immigrants  approached  the  frontier  by  stages,  spending  one  or  more  years  in  settled  regions 
before  taking  the  final  step  into  the  raw,  wild  border"  (Richardson  1%3;120).  Many  families  in  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  area  settled  in  East  Texas  before  uprooting  again  and  resettling  in  northcentral  Texas. 

The  majority  of  the  settlers  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson  counties  during  the  nineteenth  century  were  from 
the  Upper  South  states  of  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas.  The  second  largest  group  was  from  the 
Lower  South,  including  Alabama,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia.  Missourians  represented 
the  largest  group  of  settlers  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson  counties  in  the  1850  census,  and  this  pattern  continued 
through  the  1880  census  (Jordan  1969;  Kerr  1953).  These  early  settlers  chose  their  lend  according  to  the  availability 
of  water,  wood,  and  arable  farmland  (Bridges  1978;  Williams  1969).  The  settlers  were  overwhelmingly  fanners 
from  central  and  western  Missouri,  including  the  northern  Ozaiks,  southcentral  Kentucky,  and  middle  Tennessee. 
In  general,  they  settled  east  of  the  Balcones  Fault,  which  passes  through  the  western  edge  of  present-day  Fort  Wurth 
in  Tarrant  County  and  extends  north  through  Denton  and  Cooke  counties.  The  Balcones  Fault  marks  the  boundary 
between  two  regions.  East  of  the  fault,  the  area  was  suitable  for  farming,  while  west  of  the  fault,  the  soil  and 
climate  combined  to  create  an  area  more  suited  to  ranching  (Skitmer  et  al.  1982a;  Williams  1969).  Data  available 
in  the  1850  Population  Census  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1850:populatiun)  indicates  that  94  of  the  101  individual') 
who  listed  their  occupations  in  Denton  County  were  farmers,  while  49  of  50  in  Cooke  County  and  182  of  224  in 
Grayson  County  were  farmers. 

In  the  six-county  area  including  Collin,  Cooke,  Dallas,  Denton,  Grayson,  and  Tanant  counties,  the  first  land 
settled  by  the  Peters  Colonists  was  in  Grayson,  Collin,  and  Dallas  counties.  About  25%  of  the  land  in  Grayson 
County  was  claimed  by  veterans  and  other  citizens  of  Texas  before  the  arrival  of  the  Peters  Colonists.  Collin  County 
had  12%  of  its  land  claimed  before  1840,  while  3.2%  of  the  land  in  Dallas  County  was  claimed  or  occupied. 
Settlers  migrated  to  the  first  available  farmland  they  found,  in  this  case  Dallas  County  (Williams  1969).  As 
immigration  Increased  and  less  land  was  available  for  new  settlements,  immigrants  began  fanning  in  the  more 
northern  and  western  counties.  As  colonization  spread  westward,  land  holdings  were  larger  because  of  the  ecological 
and  agricultural  factors  mentioned  earlier  (Williams  1969).  Good  tillable  land  was  available  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and 
Tarrant  counties,  but  immigration  routes  into  these  areas  were  poor,  hindering  settlement. 

Settlement  expanded  westward  in  Texas  during  the  1840s.  New  counties  were  organized,  including  Cooke, 
Denton,  and  Grayson  counties.  Establishment  of  new  trails,  a  line  of  defensive  forts,  establishment  of  the  Peters 
Colony  and  immigration  advertising  encouraged  settlement.  Important  trails  during  this  period  include  the  Central 
National  Road  (Preston  Road),  the  California  Trail,  a  north-south  running  Indian  trail  east  of  Gainesville,  and  the 
Chihuahua  Trail,  A  Mormcn  trail  also  crossed  this  region  in  1846.  A  scries  of  forts  were  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  colonists  protection  against  Indians.  These  forts  extended  in  a  line  from  Preston  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Fort  Belknap  in  Young  County  was  the  most  westerly  fort  protecting  this  area,  and  Fitzhugh's  Fort,  3.5 
miles  southeast  of  Gainesville  was  the  seeond  in  the  line  of  stations  extending  southwest  from  Preston  (Richardson 
et  al.  1988;  Smith  1955).  In  1847,  the  Peters  Colony  administrators  resumed  national  advertising  in  an  effort  to  kee;) 
their  commitments  to  the  settlers  and  attract  new  homesteaders.  Between  1847  and  1848,  almost  1,300  settlers 
arrived,  including  the  return  of  60%  to  70%  of  the  colonists  who  had  left  two  yeais  earlier  (Connor  1959). 


•  • 
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Southeast  Cooke  County  Settlement 

Cooke  County  was  organized  from  Fannin  County  in  1848.  Numerous  initial  settlers  were  "Forty-Niners"  who 
were  travelling  the  California  Trail,  which  crossed  east  to  west  across  the  county.  "Settlement  of  Cooke  County 
began  late  in  1845.  Martin  Neely,  who  with  Jim  Martin  settled  on  Spring  Creek,  half  a  mile  west  of  Valley  View, 
claimed  to  be  the  first  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  county"  (Smith  1955:6).  Gainesville  was  selected  as  the  county 
seat,  and  the  first  courthouse  was  completed  in  1851.  A  second  courthouse  was  completed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square  in  1853  (Smith  1955). 

Gainesville 

Early  businesses  in  Gainesville  include  the  post  office  (1852),  blacksmith  shop  (1852),  a  Masonic 
hall/church/schoolhouse  (1856),  and  the  East  Hill  cemeteiy,  now  the  Fairvicw  Cemetery,  in  1854  (Smith  1955;  19). 
An  African-American  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  Gainesville  in  1873.  The  community  was  also 
a  station  on  the  Southern  Overland  Mail  Line  (Butterfield  Overland  Stage  Line),  \  'hich  provided  semi-weekly  mail 
service  between  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  between  1858  and  1861  (Smith  1955:233).  The  first  coach  reached 
Gainesville  on  September  20,  1858  (Smith  1955:26).  A  branch  of  the  Chisholm  Trail  also  passed  through  Gainesville 
to  Sivells  Bend,  and  a  second  one  passed  through  Gainesville  to  Preston  on  the  Red  River  (Smith  1955:50). 

Other  Conununities 

Early  communities  established  in  southeastern  Cooke  County  in  or  near  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area 
include  Mountain  Springs,  Indian  Creek,  Union,  Sandy  Creek,  Mt.  Pleasant,  St.  James,  Tipton,  Mt.  Olive,  and 
Breedlove  (Figure  3-2). 

The  original  location  of  Mountain  Springs  was  1 1  miles  southeast  of  Gainesville,  a  mile  north  of  the  present-day 
Bums  City  and  about  3  miles  north  of  present-day  Mountain  Springs  (Smith  1955:8).  This  community  is  among  the 
oldest  in  the  county  and  was  established  on  Wolf  Creek.  The  earliest  school  in  Cooke  County  reportedly  opened 
in  a  dwelling  in  this  community  in  1847  (Smith  1955:8). 

The  founder  of  the  Mountain  Springs  community  was  Joe  R.  Burch,  who  was  bom  at  Montgomery, 

Alabama,  August  3,  1824,  and  came  to  Texas  with  his  brother,  Tom,  in  the  early  50’s.  He  married  Mary 

Strickland,  whose  family  bad  come  to  Cooke  County  from  Missouri  and  had  settled  in  what  is  now  the 

Bloomfield  community.  About  1856  or  1857,  he  erected  a  log  cabin  on  a  hill  eleven  miles  southeast  of 

Gainesville,  and  100  yards  from  Wolf  Creek  (Smith  1955:73). 

Early  residents  in  Mountain  Springs  include  the  families  of  George  Bums,  founder  of  Bums  City,  George  Peden, 
William  Wade,  John  Law,  and  Martin  Neely  (Smith  1955:73).  Neely  is  reported  by  Bridges  (1978)  as  the  first 
resident  of  Valley  View. 

A  post  office  was  established  at  the  second  Mountain  Springs  location  in  1878,  A  store  opened  here  in  1880. 
Tlie  Mountain  Springs  school  district  in  1884  was  number  35  in  the  county.  This  community  reached  its  peak  in 
the  eai'ly  1890s  when  a  store,  mill,  blacksmith,  and  cotton  gin  operated  here,  and  about  one  hundred  people  lived 
in  the  community  (Gainesville  Daily  Register,  June  18,  1986;  Smith  1955). 

Indian  Creek.  Union,  and  Sandy  Creek  were  established  by  1855,  Methodist  churches  from  these  communities 
were  represented  in  the  1855  associational  meeting.  Families  in  Indian  Creek  and  Union  received  their  mail  at  Pilot 
Point,  while  Sandy  Creek  families  received  theirs  in  Gainesville.  Seventy-one  members  were  in  the  Union 
congregation,  forty-eight  at  Indian  Creek,  and  nine  at  Sandy  Creek  (Smith  1955). 
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East  Denton  County  Settlement 

While  settlers  were  in  the  Denton  area  as  early  as  the  1830s,  Peters  Colonists  began  settling  in  the  area  by  1843. 
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Figure  3-2.  Conununities  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area. 


Denton  County  was  incorporated  in  1837  as  a  section  of  Fannin  County,  but  was  made  a  separate  county  in  1846 
(Skinner  et  al.  i982a).  The  first  settlement  in  Denton  County  was  Bridge’s  Settlement,  later  Hebronville,  which  was 
established  in  1843  (Bates  1918;  Odom  and  Lowiy  1975).  "This  settlement  was  partly  in  Denton  County,  partly  in 
Collin  County,  and  partly  in  Dallas  County"  (Bates  1918:27).  The  Peters  Colony  land  office  was  located  here,  along 
with  a  settler’s  store.  Bridge's  Settlement  expanded,  and  its  western  edge  became  Holford  Prairie  in  1844,  located 
on  the  headright  grants  of  John  and  Augustus  King,  who  came  to  the  area  in  1843.  In  1855,  it  was  sold  to  Basdeal 
Lewis,  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  it  was  called  "Lewisville"  (Reese  et  al.  1988). 

The  first  county  seat  of  Denton  County  was  established  in  1846  at  Pinckncyville  near  Pecan  Creek.  It  was 
abandoned  because  of  its  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  county.  The  county 
seat  was  moved  4  miles  south  to  Alton  in  1848,  but  this  site  was  abandoned  because  of  water  shortages.  The  third 
site  chosen  was  on  Hickory  Creek  5  miles  south  of  pi.^sent-day  Denton.  The  first  courthouse  in  the  county  was  built 
there  in  1851,  and  it  was  given  the  name  of  Old  Alton.  It  was  moved  for  the  last  time  in  1857  to  Denton  (Bridges 
1978;  Odom  and  Lowry  1975). 


Early  settlements  were  concentrated  in  the  southeast  part  of  Denton  County.  Among  these  settlements  are 
Stewarts  Creek,  Little  Elm,  and  Ritters  Lake  established  in  1844  (Bates  1918;  Odom  and  Lowry  1975;  Bridges 
1978).  Settlements  established  in  Denton  County  during  the  1850s  includeTeel  (1850),  Hawkins  (1853),  Rue  (1854), 
Denton  Creek  (now  called  Stony)  in  1854,  Ballew  in  1856  (also  called  Ballew’s  School  House  Settlement),  Denton 
(1857),  Keys  Community  in  1858  (also  called  Key’s  School  House  Settlement),  and  Bolivar  in  1859  (Bridges  1978). 
In  1856,  agents  of  the  Peters  Colony  also  moved  their  main  office  from  near  Farmer’s  Branch  to  Office  Creek  north 
of  Hebron  (Bridges  1978). 

Early  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  Denton  County  in  and  near  the  Lake  Ray  Roberts  project  area  include 
Pilots  Point,  later  changed  to  Pilot  Point,  Sullivan  Settlement,  Gribble  Springs,  Green  Valley,  and  Fairview.  Pilot 
Point  was  established  in  1845  (Bates  1918)  or  1846  (Bridges  1978).  Pilot  Point  is  situated  east  of  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  project  area.  Gribble  Springs  and  Green  Valley  (also  called  Toll  Town)  were  established  in  the  1850s  and  are 
situated  south  of  the  lake.  Sullivan  Settlement  is  within  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  and  was  established  in 
1847.  It  was  named  after  the  Sullivans  who  settled  here  in  1850  (Bates  1918). 


Western  Grayson  County  Settlement 

Some  of  the  earliest  settlements  occurred  in  Grayson  County.  Daniel  Dugan  and  others  formed  the  first  town 
there,  called  Abel’s  Trading  Post,  in  1836  near  present-day  Pilot  Grove.  Two  forts  were  established  in  the  county 
by  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1840.  The  Peters  Colony,  which  included  the  western  edge  of  Grayson  County,  brought 
settlers  to  the  area  in  1842.  Grayson  County  w?fl  formed  from  Fannin  County  in  1846,  and  Sherman  was  selected 
as  the  county  seat  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  The  first  courthouse  in  Grayson  County  was  erected  in  1847,  but  few 
communities  of  any  size  or  influence  existed  in  the  county  at  that  time.  No  communities  in  Grayson  County  were 
frequented  by  settlers  in  the  Johnson  Branch  Park  area  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Instead,  when  these 
families  traveled  "to  town"  they  went  to  Pilot  Point,  Sanger,  or  Valley  View.  The  closest  community  in  Grayson 
County  to  the  project  area  is  Tioga. 


Farming  and  Ranching:  Food  Production  and  Lifcways,  lS40s  to  1860 

While  this  region  of  Texas  was  capable  of  producing  vast  quantities  of  cotton  and  wheat,  commercial  agriculture 
was  relatively  unimportant  before  the  Civil  War  (Lowe  and  Campbell  1987).  Table  3-1  shows  agricultural  property 
and  production  for  Region  III,  32  northern  and  central  prairie  counties  in  1850  and  1860  (Figure  3-3).  The 
northcentral  plains.  Region  III  (including  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area)  grew  more  rapidly  in  number  of  farms 
than  any  of  the  other  areas  of  Texas  during  the  1850s.  This  region  became  the  state’s  second-leading  cattle,  hog, 
and  com  producer  and  remained  the  largest  wheat-growing  area  in  the  state  (Lowe  and  Campbell  1987:30,34). 


While  over  half  of  the  state’s  wheat  was  grown  in  this  area,  cattle,  hogs,  and  com  were  raised  primarily  for 
home  consumption.  Wild  game  was  plentiful,  including  prairie  chickens,  quail,  turkey,  ducks,  geese,  deer,  and 
antelope.  Buffalo  were  hunted  in  the  1830s  but  were  pushed  farther  west  as  the  frontier  moved  westward.  "Until 
the  early  1870’s,  hunting  parties  from  Denton  and  the  surrounding  area  went  into  the  buffalo  regions  of  West  Texas 
and  returned  with  hides,  meat  and  thrilling  stories  of  their  experiences"  (Bridges  1978:36). 


Smaller  game  included  rabbits,  fish,  and  squirrels.  Farm  animals  included  pigs,  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys,  goats, 
cows,  sheep,  and  horses.  Wild  plants  supplemented  farm  gardens  and  orchards.  Wild  plums,  grapes,  persimmons, 
nuts,  berries,  and  honey  were  foraged.  Pecans  were  the  most  common  nuts,  and  less  important  types  included  black 
walnuts  and  hickory  nuts.  Blackberries  and  dewberries  were  common,  while  strawberries,  elderberries,  and 
mulberries  were  less  abundant.  Staple  farm  crops  included  wheat,  com,  sorghum,  cabbage,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes, 
beets,  mustard,  peppers,  beans,  and  onions.  Pumpkins,  cushaws,  watermelons,  cucumbers,  citrons  (pie  melons). 


Figure  3-3.  Location  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  in  Region  III,  32  northcentral  prairie  counties  (adapted 
from  Lowe  and  Campbell  1987;  original  drawn  by  Prof.  Terry  Jordan,  Department  of  Geography,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin). 


Table  3-1 


1 

Agricultural  Property  and  Production  for 

•  j 

1 

! 

1  1 

Region  III  of  Texas, 

1850  and  1860* 

! 

1 

i 

1 

1850 

1860 

Total 

Number  of  Farms 

2,440 

9,337 

11,777 

I 

Number  of  Improved  Acres 

84,019 

503,315 

587,334 

• 

Dollar  Value  of  Farms 

and  Implements 

2,284,295 

24,272,613 

26,556,908 

' 

Number  of  Cattle 

105,500 

683,132 

788,632 

Number  of  Hogs 

118,500 

312,159 

430,659 

Dollar  Value  of  Livestock^ 

— 

15,422,742 

15,422,742 

Bushels  of  Wheat 

26,806 

1.078,096 

1,104,902 

• 

Bushels  of  Com 

557,175 

2,965,304 

3,522,479 

Bushels  of  Irish 

and  Sweet  Potatoes 

91 

400-lb.  Cotton  Bales 

2 

Dollar  Value  of 

Slaughtered  Animals 

145 

,637 

173.988 

265,625 

,095 

18,438 

20,533 

,944 

1,264,893 

1,410,837 

'  Location  of  geographical  regions  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3;  From  Lowe  and  Campbell  (1987:Tables  1,2). 
‘  Not  available  in  the  published  census  remms  for  1850. 


and  beans  were  planted  among  the  com.  Common  plants  utilized  by  settlers  include  Lamb's  quarters,  dandelions, 
sheep  sorrel,  volunteer  mustard,  poke  weed,  and  wild  onions  (Bridges  1978).  Gourds  were  also  cultivated.  Few 
foods  were  imported,  the  most  common  w.ts  probably  coffee. 


A  family  garden  was  about  one-quarter  acre  in  size. . .  The  family  flock  of  hens  ranged  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred,  depending  on  family  size  and  income.  Dairy  cows,  usually  one  or  two  per  family,  provided  milk 
and,  of  course,  butter.  Pork  came  from  hogs  raised  at  home;  families  killed  and  butchered  about  four  to 
eight  hogs  pi^r  year... .  Some  farmers  took  wheat  and  com  to  a  local  mill  for  grinding.  The  miller’s  share 
was  usually  half,  a  practice  that  reduced  the  need  for  cash.  Women  put  fmit  and  vegetables  in  jars  and 
stored  them  in  a  cellar  or  storeroom.  Potatoes  were  usually  spread  out  in  a  dry  spot  on  top  of  straw.  Dry 
areas  underneath  the  house  were  popular  for  potato  storage  (Brown  1986:17). 

An  overview  of  the  major  crops  for  the  three-county  area  (Cooke,  Denton,  Grayson)  in  1870  is  provided  in 
Table  3-2.  Com  and  oats  were  important  in  the  three  counties.  The  'highest  percentage  of  wheat  was  grown  in 
Grayson  County.  Cane  was  grown  in  Grayson  County,  while  sorghum  was  imitortant  in  both  Denton  and  Grayson 
counties.  Several  sorghum  mills  were  foun^  farmsteads  in  southeast  Cooke  County  (e.g.,  41C01 1),  and  northeast 
Denton  County  (e.g.,  41DN130). 


Table  3-2 

Agricultural  Produce  for  Cooke,  Denton, 
and  Grayson  Counties  in  1870' 


Bushels 

Cooke 

Denton 

Gmm 

Spring  Wheat 

3,509 

8,741 

4,234 

Winter  Wheat 

12,724 

9,475 

35,534 

Rye 

19 

406 

719 

Indian  Com 

211,939 

173,510 

577,540 

Oats 

51,743 

41,060 

113,241 

Barley 

510 

190 

983 

Cane 

9,301 

Sorghum 

4,785 

35,152 

10,044 

'  Comp4ed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  IS^O:  Agriculture. 

Considerable  variability  in  farm  prodvccion  occurred  among  counties  in  northcentral  Texas ,  which  reflects  factors 
other  than  when  each  county  was  initially  settled.  In  the  six-county  area  surrounding  Ray  Roberts  Lake  (Cooke, 
Denton,  Tarrant,  Grayson,  Collin,  Dallas),  orchards  were  most  coirimon  in  Grayson  and  Dallas  counties,  but  were 
least  common  in  Collin  County.  Forest  products  probably  reflect  environmental  differences,  with  the  highest 
production  occuring  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers.  Home  manufacturing  and  animals  slaughtered  ranked  highest 
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in  Collin,  Tarrant,  and  Grayson  counties,  while  the  total  value  of  farm  products  and  markn  gardens  ranked  highest 
in  Collin,  Dallas,  and  Grayson  counties.  Interestingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  value  of  orchards  and  farm 
equipment,  Collin  County  ranked  highest  in  all  production  categories  among  the  six  counties. 

Data  on  farm  size  is  provided  in  Table  3-3  for  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson  counties  in  1870.  While  the  median 
farm  size  in  each  county  was  20  to  49  acres,  variability  among  counties  panially  reflects  when  each  county  was 
settled.  Grayson,  Collin,  and  Dallas  counties,  the  three  counties  settled  first,  have  lower  mean  farm  size,  ranging 
from  51  to  66  acres.  In  contrast,  mean  farm  size  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Tarrant  counties  is  between  73  and  80  acres 
in  1870. 

Table  3-3 

Number  of  Farms  by  Size  for  Cooke,  Denton,  and 
Grayson  Counties  in  1870' 

Denton  Gravson 

13  1 

34  9 

129  70 

255  345 

117  268 

18  133 

566  826 


Acres 

Cooke 

Under  3 

3  to  9 

51 

10  to  19 

121 

20  to  49 

282 

50  to  99 

89 

100  to  499 

25 

All  Farms 

568 

'  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1870;  Agriculture;  No  farms  larger  than  499  acres  were  recorded  in 
these  counties.  One  farm  each  containing  500  to  999  acres  occurred  in  Collin  and  Tarrant  counties  in  1870. 

Cotton .  nd  cattle  were  introduced  to  northcentral  Texas  before  1860,  but  remained  relatively  unimportant  relative 
to  self-sufficient  farming.  Production  figures  for  cotton  in  Cooke,  Denton,  Tarrant,  Grayson,  Collin,  and  Dallas 
counties  indicate  cotton  was  more  prevalent  in  the  Blackland  Prairies  of  Grayson  County  in  1860.  The  number  of 
400-lb.  bales  produced  in  these  counties  ranged  from  none  in  Dallas  and  Tarrant  counties  to  220  in  Grayson  County. 
A  total  of  two  bales  are  reported  for  Denton  County  and  58  for  Cooke  County  (Kerr  1953;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census, 
1860:  Agriculture). 

By  1860,  two  cattle-ranching  clusters  had  developed  in  the  state,  including  the  Cross  Timbers  region  of 
northcentral  Texas  (Jordan  1981: 126).  "After  the  War  with  Mexico,  the  range  cattle  industry  spread  into  the  vast 
prairie  region  marked  today  by  such  citie,-  a.,  Pallas,  Fort  Worth,  and  Denton.  John  Chisura...  owned  a  herd  in 
Deaton  County  during  this  ardson  et  al.  1988:284).  The  population  to  cattle  ratio  for  Cooke  County 

was  between  1 .6  fnu  1:9,  and  between  1:2  and  1:5  for  Denton  and  Grayson  counties,  indicating  that  by  1860, 
Cooke  County  was  a  major  cattle  raising  county  in  the  Cross  Timbers  area.  Figures  available  for  Denton  County 
between  1857  and  1861  show  the  importance  of  livestock  in  this  area  (Table  3-4). 

Table  3-4 

Livestock  in  Denton  County  Based  on  Figures 
from  County  Tax  Assessor’s  Office  (Bridges  1978:86) 


Year 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Total 

1857 

16,774 

1,568 

18,342 

1860 

36,000 

4,222 

11,633 

51,855 

1861 

48,628 

5,807 

20,886 

75,321 

i) 


« 


s 
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Industrial  Development;  1840s  to  1860 

Early  settlers  were  largely  self-sufficient,  and  industries  were  operated  often  on  a  seasonal  basis  by  individuals 
whose  primarily  occupation  was  farming.  During  the  1850s.  the  population  of  the  Peters  Colony  doubled,  and  small 
conunercial  enterprises  were  established  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings.  Among  these  were  grain  and  flour  milling, 
cotton  ginning,  blacksmithing,  brick  making,  and  wagon  and  carriage  making.  The  establishment  and  importance 
of  these  enterprises  is  visible  in  the  population  census  records  for  Denton,  Cooke,  and  Grayson  counties  in  1850 
and  1860. 

By  1860,  41  types  of  manufacturing  establishments  existad  in  Texas.  Among  these  were  local  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  beer,  bread,  brick,  firearms,  furniture,  patent  medicines,  pottery,  saddles,  steam  engines, 
cotton  gins,  and  whiskey  (Dugas  19SS).  Mills  and  gins  were  established  up  and  down  the  Trinity  River  and  its 
tributaries,  including  Denton,  Holford  Prairie  (Lewisville),  and  Pilot  Point, 

An  early  gin  was  located  near  the  south  end  of  Bernard  Street  on  the  outskirts  of  Denton  in  1869,  It  was  built 
by  W.  C.  Baines  and  was  operated  by  jermets  and  a  whiuip  or  capstan  device  that  supplied  the  power  for  running 
the  machinery.  The  gin  was  replaced  by  a  larger  and  faster  gin  around  1870  by  Captain  C.  C.  Semggs  who  built 
a  gin  on  the  bank  of  Pecan  Creek  on  the  north  side  of  McKinney  Street  about  a  block  east  of  the  railroad  crossing. 
Soon  afier,  a  com  mill  was  added  to  the  gin  operation.  It  was  powered  by  animals  and  later  changed  to  steam 
power.  The  mill  operated  for  14  or  15  years  (Bridges  1978). 

The  first  grist  mill  in  Pilot  Point  was  built  by  Nick  Wilson  and  Jefferson  Elmore  one  block  south  of  the  town 
square  in  1854  (Pilot  Point  Chamber  of  Commerce  1978:3).  The  Rankin  Mill,  located  south  of  town  was  built 
around  1856.  It  was  bought  by  J.  C.  lliomas  and  John  Graham  and  moved  to  the  south  side  of  tlie  square  in  town. 
It  was  used  as  a  sawmill,  cotton  gin,  and  grist  mill,  grinding  com  and  flour,  and  was  ox-tread.  A  steam  grist  mill 
was  built  in  1866  (Pilot  Point  Chamber  of  Commerce  1978:3). 

Sawmills  were  frequently  combined  with  a  grist  mill  or  general  store.  Mills  located  in  the  Texas  interior, 
including  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area,  did  not  have  easy  access  to  gulf  ports  and  served  mostly  local  needs  since 
transportation  costs  were  prohibitive  (Dugas  1955;  Maxwell  1964, 1982).  Lumber  was  "as  high  os  sixty  and  seventy 
dollars  per  thousand  feet  and  was  often  hauled  hundreds  of  miles  by  ox  team"  (Dugas  1955).  No  grist,  cotton,  or 
sawmill  keepers  or  workers  are  listed  in  the  1850  population  censuses  for  Cooke,  Denton,  or  Grayson  counties.  By 
I860,  a  small  number  of  individuals  listed  their  primary  occupation  as  miller  or  millwright.  Data  on  manufacturing 
from  the  1860  censuses  indicate  that  flour  and  grist  milling  was  the  largest  industry  in  Cooke  County,  third  largest 
in  Denton  County,  and  fifth  largest  in  Grayson  County.  Lumber  milling  was  the  third  largest  industry  in  Cooke 
County  in  1860,  and  eighth  largest  in  Grayson  County  (U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1860:  Manufacturing), 

A  stoneware  pottery  industry  was  established  in  Denton  County  in  the  early  1850s.  Early  potteries  were  located 
near  Alton  and  Corinth  where  suitable  clays  were  available.  Among  these  early  potteries  are  the  Cranston- 
Donaldson,  Wilson-DonalJson,  Senan,  arid  Lambert  potteries.  Additional  potteries  were  established  in  Lloyd  in  the 
1870s  and  the  town  of  Denton  in  the  1880s.  This  industry  continued  in  Denton  County  into  the  1930s. 

An  overview  of  the  industrial  development  and  investments  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson  counties  in  the  1 8S0s 
is  shown  in  Table  3-5.  Tuc  largest  development  and  investments  occur  in  Grayson  County,  which  probably  reflects 
the  earlier  settlement  of  this  county  than  Cooke  and  Denton  counties.  The  five  major  industries  in  Denton  County 
during  this  period  included  the  production  of  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  flour  and  meal,  furniture 
and  cabinets,  and  saddles  and  harnesses  (Table  3-6). 


Table  3-5 

Industrial  Development  and  Investments  in  Cooke,  Demon,  and  Grayson  Counties  in  I860' 


Cask 

Denton 

Gravson 

It  Establishments 

7 

10 

37 

Capital  Invested 

17,975 

22,500 

66,000 

Raw  Material  Costs 

38,670 

79,653 

137,156 

#  Hand  Employed 

20 

21 

86 

Annual  Labor  Costs 

4,980 

5,340 

27,072 

Annual  Product  Value 

59,465 

97,890 

201,813 

'  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1860:  Manufacturing. 

Table  3-6 

Major  Industries  in  Denton  County 

in  I860' 

Agr.  Boot 

Flour 

Fum. 

Saddle 

Imnle,  Shoe 

Meal 

Cat>ii)gt 

Harness 

H  Establishments 

3  1 

4 

1 

1 

Capital  Invested 

1,800  800 

13,400 

6,000 

500 

Raw  Materia]  Costs 

1,330  568 

76,000 

1,380 

375 

#  Hands  Employed 

8  2 

8 

2 

1 

Annual  Labor  Costs 

1,920  600 

1,920 

600 

300 

Annual  Product  Value 

3,250  1,700 

89,340 

2,350 

1,250 

'  From  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  I860;  Manufacturing. 


Slavery  and  the  Civil  War 

An  overview  of  slave  and  nonslaveholding  populations  in  Region  Ill  (northceniral  Texas)  is  shown  in  Table  3-7 
(sec  Figure  3-3).  Less  than  18%  of  the  population  in  the  region  owned  slaves  in  18.50,  and  about  20%  in  1860. 
Slavery  was  not  a  burning  issue  in  Denton  County.  "The  slightly  more  than  5,000  population  in  the  county  In  1860 
included  only  about  250  slaves.  Still,  most  of  the  pioneers  had  come  from  southern  or  border  states,  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  county  went  reflexively  to  the  Secessionists"  (Odom  and  Lowry  1975:5).  Many  supported  the 
Confederacy  not  because  of  the  slavery  issue,  but  because  of  a  strong  belief  in  the  right  to  secccd.  The  decision  to 
seceed  passed  in  Denton  County  with  33 1  for  and  256  against  (Odom  and  Lowry  1975:5).  Although,  Cooke  County 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  slaves  and  slaveholders,  citizens  in  this  county  predominately  voted  against  seceding. 
Discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  military  and  the  conscription  law  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  suspected 
conspirators  and  the  Great  Hanging  in  Gainesville  in  1862.  A  total  of  40  men  were  hanged  in  Gainesville  during 
October  1862;  two  were  shot  to  death  trying  to  escape  (Smith  1955:37).  Killings  also  occurred  in  other  counties. 
"Five  were  said  to  have  been  hanged  in  Wise  County.  Denton  had  several  arrests  but  the  only  man  killed  died  at 
the  hands  of  an  infuriated  citizen,  who  was  tried  aftei  the  war  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Tliere  were  arrests 
in  Grayson  County,  three  physicians  being  among  the  accused;  but  if  there  were  executions,  there  is  no  record  of 
them"  (Smith  1955:38). 
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Table  3-7 

Slave  and  Nonslave  Populations  in  Region  III 


in 

Antebellum  Texas, 

1850  and  I860' 

1850 

im 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Slavcholding  Farmers  w/Fanns 

136 

16.5 

233 

16.8 

Slaveholding  Farmers  w/o  Farms 

3 

0.4 

20 

1.4 

Nonslaveholding  Farmers  w/Farms 

517 

62.6 

614 

44.2 

Nonslaveholding  Fanners  w/o  Farms 

99 

12.0 

274 

19.7 

Slaveholding  Nonfarmers 

6 

0.7 

23 

1.7 

Nonslaveholding  Nonfarmers 

65 

7.9 

226 

16,3 

Total 

£26 

100. 1 

1,390 

100.1 

'  Location  of  geographical  regions  is  shown  in  Figure  3-3;  From  Lowe  and  Campbell  (1987'.Tablc  3). 

Eight  companies  were  formed,  and  a  thousand  men  enlisted  from  Denton  County  (Bates  1918:98).  According 
to  Bridges  (1978:97),  Denton  County  troops  entered  the  Confederate  Calvary  and  served  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
the  Missouri-Arkansas  campaigns,  and  the  Tcnneessec-Mississippi  campaigns.  Home  guards  were  organized  of  boys 
under  military  age  and  old  men.  They  served  as  the  basic  law  enforcement  in  the  county  between  1861  and  1868. 

Transportation,  industrial  development,  food  production,  and  access  to  goods  and  services  were  severely  affected 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  Texas,  cotton  production  decreased  from  345,170  bales  in  1860  to  only  280,502  bales  in 
1869.  It  was  not  untii  the  early  1870f,  that  many  industries  regained  prewar  levels  of  production. 


The  last  years  of  the  war  were  years  of  depression  and  prostration,  so  desolating  were  the  effects  of  the 
long  struggle.  Occasionally  a  Confederate  trading  vessel  was  able  to  "run  the  blockade,”  but  at  Denton  the 
markets  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  some  desirable  items  such  as  coffee  and  sugar  were  almost  completely 
unobtainable.  Laborcrs-farmers,  cowboys,  and  other  workers— were  drawn  into  the  military  forces,  and 
home  businesses,  services,  and  industries  were  left  unmanned.  Many  fields,  ranches,  and  farms  were 
abandoned  (Bridges  1978:97), 


Settlement  and  Community  Growth  After  the  Civil  War:  1870-1900 


Settlement 

Anglo-  and  African-Americans  from  the  Lower  South  immigrated  to  the  area  after  the  Civil  War.  Early  African- 
American  settlers  bought  or  rented  farms  or  established  homes  and  businesses  in  communities  throughout  the  region. 
Many  of  the  African-American  farms  that  dot  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  were  settled 
during  this  period.  Freedmanstown  and  Quakertown  in  the  town  of  Denton  were  also  established  at  this  time. 
Freedmanstown  (also  called  Freedman  Town)  dates  to  about  1875,  when  a  group  from  Dallas  County  moved  and 
founded  the  community  a  few  miles  from  the  county  courthouse  (Jordan  i977).  Tuls  conununity  was  bounded  by 
Wilson  Street,  Morse  Street,  Bushby  Street,  and  Newton  Street  (Denton  County  Historical  Commission  1991:2). 
Quakertown  was  located  north  of  the  couithouse,  and  most  of  the  families  from  Freedmanstown  moved  to 
Quakertown  to  be  near  stores  and  a  school  by  the  18805  (Denton  County  Historical  Commission  1991:2). 
"Quakertown  was  on  the  original  survey  of  the  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  Railroad.  The  aica  wa.s 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Withers  Street,  south  by  McKinney  Street,  cast  by  Vine  Street  and  west  by  Oakland 
Avenue"  (Denton  County  Historical  Commission  1991:1). 


* 
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Midwestern  Anglo-Americans,  principally  from  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  European-born  groups  who  had  resided 
a  decade  or  more  in  the  Midwest  or  in  settlements  in  southcentral  Texas,  immigrated  to  Cooke,  Denton,  and 
Grayson  counties  in  the  1870s  to  early  1900s.  German,  French,  and  Czech  settlements  were  established.  German 
colonies  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  include  a  colony  south  of  Valley  View  (1900),  and  near  Pilot  Point  (1892), 
while  Czechs  settled  among  the  Germans  near  Pilot  Point  (Jordan  1977). 

While  by  1870  most  of  the  land  in  Denton  County  was  patented,  some  land  was  still  available  through 
homesteading  or  outright  purchase.  A  boom  occurred  in  this  region,  including  the  establishment  of  new  communities 
supported  by  military  aid  and  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  created  new  markets  for  crops  and  other 
goods  produced  in  the  region.  The  economic  crisis  of  1873  slowed  railroad  completion  and  stunted  agricultural 
expansion  temporarily  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  Towns  in  the  six-county  area  with  a  population  over  500  in  1 880  are 
listed  in  Table  3-8. 


Table  3-8 

Towns  in  Six-County  Area  with  a  Population  Over  500  in  1880' 


Town 

CguniY 

Population 

Dallas 

Dallas 

10,358 

Denison 

Grayson 

4,500 

Denton 

Denton 

4,335 

Ft.  Worth 

Tun  ant 

6,668 

Gainesville 

Cooke 

5,785 

McKinney 

Collin 

1,578 

Pilot  Point 

Denton 

964 

Sherman 

Grayson 

9,246 

Whitesboro 

Grayson 

800 

From  1882  Burke’s  Texas  Almanac:  132-133. 


Settlements  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  Area 

Several  communities  located  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  in  southeast  Cooke  County  were  established  after  the 
Civil  War.  Families  had  settled  in  these  areas  before  the  war,  but  post  offices  and  schools  were  not  built  until  after 
the  war.  These  communities  include  Valley  View  (1872),  Bloomfield  (1875),  Bums  City  (1881),  and  Hemming 
(1887).  Schools  include  the  Ussery  School  in  1868  on  the  A.  J.  Johnson  survey,  A-536,  on  the  nonhwestem  fringe 
of  Ray  Roberts  Lake  (Cooke  County  Deed  Record  6:341).  A  church/school  was  established  in  1878  on  the  J.  O. 
Longston  survey  on  Indian  Creek  13  miles  southeast  of  Gainesville  and  near  the  northeastern  fringe  of  the  lake  in 
Cooke  County  (Cooke  County  Deed  Record  17:577),  The  Bloomfield  School,  on  two  acres  of  the  D.  C.  Robinson 
(Robison)  survey,  A-855,  was  established  in  1880  (Cooke  County  Deed  Record  22:277). 


•  • 


Valiev  View 


The  first  permanent  citizen  in  Cooke  County  is  reported  as  being  Martin  Neely,  who  settled  on  Spring  Creek 
near  V,illcy  View  in  1845  (Bridges  1978:48).  In  contrast.  Smith  (1955)  reports  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Lee  were 
the  first  citizens  of  Valley  view,  "...on  February  1,  1870,  they  drove  their  ox  team  to  the  double  log  cabin  on  land 
that  was  later  the  C.  A.  Myers  faim,  at  Valley  View"  (Smith  1955:55).  This  land  is  in  the  northwestern  reaches 
of  Ray  Roberts  Lake.  The  grain  elevator  on  this  farm  is  within  an  casement  of  the  reservoir,  while  the  house  and 
other  buildings  are  preserved  above  the  floodpool. 


•  • 


The  Lee  family  was  from  Missouri,  and  in  1870,  five  additional  families  from  Missouri  arrived  and  settled  here. 
They  include  the  A.  D,  Jones,  Gilbert  French,  Richard  McCubbin,  Andrew  Hill,  and  Joseph  Reavis  families.  R. 
Obuch’s  family  settled  a  short  time  later  (Smith  1955).  Because  of  their  proximity  to  the  prairies,  ideal  for  cattle 
ranching,  cattle  raising  was  important  to  these  early  families.  They  drove  their  first  herd  of  cattle  to  Missouri  in 
July  1870  (Smith  1955). 

Before  the  post  office  was  established  in  1872,  these  families  received  their  mail  in  Gainesville.  When  the  town 
was  laid  out  in  1872,  eleven  families  built  homes  on  whole  blocks,  and  seven  on  individual  lots.  A  post  office, 
store,  and  blacksmith  shop  were  established.  The  town  continued  to  grow,  and  a  boom  occurred  in  1903  when  six 
brick  business  buildings  were  erected  and  rural  free  mail  delivery  began  at  the  post  office.  The  Citizens  Bank  w.as 
started  in  1903,  and  a  newspaper,  The  News,  in  1904  (Smith  1955). 

The  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  built  from  the  north  through  Gainesville,  Valley  View,  Sanger, 
and  on  to  Fort  Worth  in  1887.  It  missed  Denton  on  the  west  by  7  or  8  miles  (Bridges  1978:170).  Completion  of 
this  railroad  provided  additional  business  and  growth  to  Valley  View  and  the  other  towns  along  its  route. 


Bloomfield 

A  post  office  and  store  was  established  in  Bloomfield  in  1875  and  was  operated  by  Crockett  Robison,  a  son  of 
Alfred  Robison,  "  ho  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee  before  the  Civil  War,  (and)  was  probably  Bloomfield’s  first 
settler*  (Smith  19j5;67).  Claud  Robison,  another  son,  operated  the  first  cotton  gin  at  Bloomfield.  Before  the  post 
office  was  established  in  1875,  mail  was  delivered  by  horseback  from  McKinney  to  Gainesville  via  Pilot  Point, 
Bloomfield,  and  Mountain  Springs  twice  a  week.  The  post  office  was  discontinued  in  1908  when  Bloomfield  was 
added  to  the  Pilot  Point  Rural  Route  No.  1  (Smith  1955). 

Early  settlers  in  the  Bloomfield  area  include  Perry  Pierce,  Jeff  Montgomery,  Recce  [probably  Reason]  Jones, 
Louis  Jordan,  Robert  Jones,  Pat  and  Steve  Saunders,  Parson  Boling,  and  Alex  Davis  (Smith  1955:67). 


The  town,  which  is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Denton  County  line  on  the  south,  and  three  miles  from 
Grayson  County  line  on  the  east,  reached  its  highest  development  about  1882.  There  were  live  stores  then, 
including  Ballew  and  Williams,  who  had  groceries  and  drugs  in  tv  i  buildings;  C.  E.  Blackburn,  dry  goods 
and  groceries;  Andy  Boling,  dry  goods  and  groceries;  O,  C.  Brewer,  blacksmith;  and  Claud  and  Crocket 
Robison,  cotton  gin.  A  flour  mill  and  com  mill  were  operated  in  connection  with  the  gin.  At  one  time  Alex 
Giliam  had  a  picture  gallery  in  the  community. 

The  gin  was  moved  to  Burns  City  about  1902,  and  the  flour  mill  was  discontinued  in  1890.  Last  operators 
of  the  gin  were  D.  W.  Robison,  C.  B.  Callahan,  and  Mrs.  Faimie  Robison. 

E.  E.  Runion  taught  the  first  school,  established  in  the  community  in  1879.  Some  years  later  the 
community  became  split  over  the  location  of  a  school  building,  and  two  structures  were  built,  one  in  the 
east  and  one  in  the  west  side  of  the  school  district.  Both  structures  were  blown  away  by  a  tornado  about 
1888.  Thereafter,  the  citizens  got  together  and  rebuilt  the  school  on  the  west  side  of  town...,  Methodists 
of  Bloomticlu  organized  m  1880,  meeting  in  the  school  building.,..  No  churches  were  built  in  Bloomfield. 
(Smith  1955:68) 


The  earliest  physician  in  Bloomfield,  Dr,  John  S.  Riley,  settled  2  miles  west  of  town  in  1871.  Other  physicians 
who  served  the  community  were  Drs.  Orsbum,  F.  U.  Painter,  J.  J.  Shipley,  Sam  Hodge,  Carl  Ledbetter  and 
Murphy  (Smith  1 955:69). 


(5) 
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Bums  City 

Bums  City  was  established  in  1881  with  the  discovery  of  the  healing  properties  of  mineral  water  from  a  well 
dug  on  the  George  Bums’  property  12  miles  southeast  of  Gainesville.  A  16-room  hotel  was  built,  and  by  the  late 
1880s,  when  the  town  was  at  its  height  of  development,  between  300  and  500  people  lived  in  Bums  City.  Stores 
lined  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  square,  and  the  Bums  City  Masonic  Lodge  No.  600  was  formed  in 
1882.  The  town  began  to  decline  about  1892  or  1893  when  the  high  price  of  building  lots  discouraged  continued 
growth  and  development  (Smith  19SS). 

Hemming 

Hemming  was  established  in  1887  (Smith  1953),  and  in  1899,  C.  C.  Hemming,  president  of  the  Gainesville 
National  Bank,  donated  4  acres  in  Hemming  for  a  school.  The  first  teacher  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  S,  Riley, 
a  doctor  in  Bloomfield.  Early  families  in  Hemming  include  John  Alexander,  R.  M.  McKinney,  S.  D.  Severs,  J. 
P.  Knudsen,  W.  J.  Pipkin,  and  Jim  Thomas  (Smith  1955:1 10).  A  cotton  gin  and  store  were  built  by  Mr.  Knudsen 
in  1894,  and  a  post  office  was  established  in  the  store.  A  star  mail  route  was  established  between  ilemming  and 
Bloomfield.  At  its  height.  Hemming  had  two  stores,  a  gin,  a  school,  three  churches,  and  a  population  of  about  125 
people  (Smith  1955).  The  town  also  had  a  grist  mill,  which  was  operated  by  Gardiner  Boydston. 

Figure  3-4  shows  the  layout  of  the  Hemming  community  before  the  town  was  destroyed.  A  tornado  swept 
through  the  community  on  Saturday,  April  27,  1907,  and  destroyed  all  but  one  building.  Seven  people  were  killed, 
including  Dr.  John  C.  Riley,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  S.  Riley  who  settled  about  2  miles  west  of  Bloomfield,  practiced 
at  Mountain  Springs  and  Hemming.  Many  of  the  people  killed  in  this  tornado  are  buried  at  the  Tyson  Cemetery. 


Tioga 

Tioga  is  located  in  southwest  Grayson  County.  Tioga  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "swift  current."  The  Grayson 
County,  Texas,  Geneological  Society  (1980:51)  reports  that  Tioga  was  settled  in  1879  when  a  half-acre  block  of 
land  was  deeded  for  a  school  by  Welcome  Adams.  Four  residences  date  to  this  period.  A  post  office  opened  in 
1881,  and  Dr.  Nichols,  who  also  had  a  drugstore,  served  as  postmaster.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1896.  Ihe 
Texas  .’ind  Pacific  Railroad  established  a  station  in  Tioga,  and  the  first  business,  u  general  store,  was  established 
by  L.  lylc  and  Welcome  Adams.  More  stores  sprang  up  and  the  town  square  was  dedicated  in  1898.  Matt  Rains, 
a  blacksmith,  discovered  the  "curative  powers"  of  the  Tioga  water  in  1884.  Mineral  water  bath  houses  were 
established  and  the  town  nourished.  Churches  of  several  different  denominations  were  built  during  the  1880s  and 
1890s.  A  cemetery  was  established  in  the  early  19(K)s. 

Bath  houses,  hotels  and  boarding  houses  went  up  at  a  rapid  pace.  There  were  three  cotton  gins  and  two 
wagon  yards.  Several  newspapers  were  published  in  Tioga  from  1895  to  1954.  A  bank  was  built  and  also 
a  one  room  jail  which  has  been  restored  and  is  standing  today  in  its  original  state.  (Grayson  County,  Texas, 
Gcneologi'  al  Society  1980:52) 

Vaughantown 

Vaughantown  was  settled  in  the  1870s  and  remained  a  small,  viable  community  into  the  1940s,  The  community 
included  a  Baptist  church,  a  grocery  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  grist  mill.  It  also  had  a  post  office  and  a  dry 
goods  store  (Billie  Barker,  personal  communication;  Skinner  ct  al.  1985).  The  school  associated  with  this  community 
was  Prairie  Chapel.  Skinner  ct  al.  (1985:8-7)  report  that: 

Vaughantown  provided  many  services  so  that  people  in  the  community  would  not  have  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  the  larger,  more  distant  urban  centers...  The  items  stocked  in  the  grocery  store  were  for  everyday 
use:  flour,  commeal,  beans,  sugar,  small  hardware  items,  and  dry  goods  (Mattie  Vaughan  McKinney, 


•  •  • 
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personal  communication).  Some  farm  equipment  was  also  stocked.  Often  people  in  the  community  would 
trade  their  fruit  or  crops  for  goods  and  other  food  stuffs  at  the  store. 
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Figure  3-4.  Map  of  the  Hemming  Community  in  Southeastern  Cooke  County  about  1907  (Adapted  from  map 
by  Odessa  Morrow  Isbell  for  the  1976  BiCentennial  Sullivan  Reunion;  sec  Genealogy  of  the  True  and  Severs 
(Beavers)  Families.  1983,  p.216). 


Kelso 

Kelso  "centered  around  Kelso  black  school  and  Kelso  white  school. ..All  of  the  blacks  in  the  area,  whether  on 
the  north  side  of  433  or  the  west  side  of  the  Isle  du  Bois,  attended  the  Kelso  black  school,  cast  of  sites  41DN201 
and  41DN202  (and  also  known  as  the  Dry  school)"  (Skiimer  et  al.  1983;8-3).  No  businesses  were  sin  ited  in  Kelso, 

Crosgrove's  Bottom 

A.  P.  Crosgrove  was  a  large  landowner  and  prominent  land  dealer  and  Pilot  Point  businessman.  He  owned 
hundreds  of  acres  in  northeastern  Denton  County.  Numerous  families  lived  and  worked  on  this  land  a.s  tenants  or 
sharecroppers.  Crosgrove's  Bottom  was  a  black  sharecropping  community  south  of  Highway  433  and  east  of  Cosner 
or  Vaughantown  and  Kelso.  This  community  was  also  called  "out  on  Sanger  Highway”  (Skinner  ct  al.  1985).  Some 
of  the  families  in  this  community  later  purchased  their  farms.  No  schools  or  businesses  are  reported  for  this 
community. 


•  •  • 
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Fanning  and  Ranching;  1870-1900 


Fanning 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  cotton  production  was  concentrated  in  the  Brazos  River  Valley,  and  to  a  lesser  extern, 
in  northccntral  and  East  Texas.  The  Brazos  River  Valley  was  considered  an  ideal  location  because  it  was  similar 
in  physical  conditions  to  the  parts  of  the  Lower  South  from  which  the  planters  had  originally  immigrated.  These 
were  areas  suited  to  the  use  of  slaves,  and  cotton  was  the  chief  cash  crop  (Boehm  197S:21).  After  the  Civil  War, 
new  immigrants  settled  in  areas  that  were  still  sparsely  populated.  Among  these  areas  was  the  Blackland  Prairie, 
which  extends  westward  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  Cotton  plantation  owners  in  East 
Texas  and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  Rivers  had  lost  their  slaves  during  the  war  and  were  forced  to  change  their 
economic  base.  As  a  result,  cotton  production  declined  in  these  areas  as  it  increased  in  the  Blackland  Prairie.  By 
1880,  35%  of  the  cotton  production  in  Texas  was  in  the  Blackland  Prairie  (Boehm  1975:21).  Production  figures  for 
the  three-county  area  arc  given  in  Table  3-9. 


Table  3-9 

Cotton  Production  in  1880  and  1890  for  Three-County  Area 


1880* 

1890' 

Cooke  County 

11,547 

11,905 

Denton  County 

11,568 

20,381 

Grayson  County 

19.166 

40,371 

‘  Compiled  from  Kerr  (1953:Table  10);  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1880'.Agriculture;  475  lb.  bales. 

^  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1890: Agriculture;  500  lb.  bales;  figures  reported  by  gim  ers, 


Major  market  centers  for  cotton  processing  also  changed  during  this  post-war  period.  In  the  early  1870s,  Dallas 
became  a  major  compress  point,  along  with  Denison  and  Sherman.  Cotton  produced  in  the  Blackland  Prairie  was 
shipped  to  these  cities  and  then  on  to  northern  markets  through  St.  Louis,  and  southern  markets  through  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans  (Ellis  1970:502).  The  Blackland  Prairie  was  the  dominant  cotton  producing  region  in  the  state  by 
1899.  By  1909,  it  was  replaced  in  importance  by  West  Texas.  One  factor  affecting  this  shift  was  the  boll  weevil 
(Boehm  1975). 

One  maj  or  change  in  agricultural  practices  between  1 850  and  1 8!^  was  the  introduction  of  barbed  wire,  patented 
in  1874  and  sold  in  Gainesville,  Denton,  and  other  nearby  towns  in  1875  (Bridges  1978).  Barbed  wire  made  it 
practical  to  fence  in  cattle  rather  than  fencing  crops  to  keep  livestock  out  and  had  the  effect  of  vastly  decreasing 
the  amount  of  open  range. 

The  majority  of  tillable  homesteading  land  in  the  area  was  claimed  by  1875,  and  settlement  had  spread  across 
the  study  area.  The  western  edge  of  the  farming  frontier  is  described  as  extending  from  "the  common  border  of 
Montague  and  Cook[el  counties  irregularly  to  the  vicinity  of  Bandera  and  thence  to  the  coast  a  few  miles  below 
Corpus  Christi"  (Richardson  et  al.  1988:293). 

Tenant  farming  became  a  common  practice  during  this  post-war  period.  Tire  principal  cash  crops  continued  to 
be  cotton,  com,  and  wheat.  Almost  40%  of  all  fanners  in  Texas  were  tenants  during  the  loSOs  (Giecu  1977:135). 
Two  types  of  tenancy  were  common,  cash  and  share.  Cash  tenants  rented  the  property,  equipment,  and  seed,  while 
share  tenants  paid  the  owner  with  one  third  of  the  grain  and  one  fourth  of  the  cotton  [or  other  cash  crops]  grown 
during  the  season.  This  arrangement  intensified  during  a  depression  in  the  18905  (Ferring  and  Reese  1982).  Many 
small  farm  owners  were  forced  into  tenancy,  while  others  were  forced  off  of  their  farms  and  into  the  cities. 


•  •  •  • 
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Table  3-10  indicates  that  farm  sizes  increased  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  in  Denton  County,  Median  farm  size  rose 
from  so  to  99  acres  in  the  1860s  to  between  100  and  499  acres  in  the  1870s.  It  began  to  decrease  after  1890,  but 
figures  for  1935  (Texas  Almanac  1939-1940:173-176)  reveal  that  farm  size  did  not  decrease  substantially  and 
averaged  141  acres  in  Demon  County. 


Table  3-10 

Nuiubeis  of  Farms  in  Denton  County  by  Size  Between  1870  and  1900' 


Farm  Size 

ms 

1880 

1890^ 

1900 

Under  3  acres 

13 

29 

3  to  9  acres 

34 

27 

30 

162 

10  to  19  acres 

129 

211 

97 

300 

20  to  49  acres 

255 

619 

702 

1,681 

50  to  99  acres 

117 

527 

638 

1,917 

100  to  499  acres 

18 

901 

1,154 

1,613 

500  to  999  acres 

52 

79 

39 

1000 -(-  acres 

19 

52 

21 

Total 

566 

2,356 

2,752 

5,762 

Average  acres 

127 

168 

143 

'  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  1870,  1880,  1890,  1900:  Agriculture.  • 

^  All  farms  under  10  acres  were  recorded  together. 

Tenancy  increased  steadily  in  Denton  County  after  the  Civil  War  (Table  3-11).  In  1880,  a  third  of  the  fanners 
were  tenants,  but  by  1900,  one  half  were.  This  increase  continued  into  the  early  1900s.  Sixty-one  percent  were 
tenants  in  1910  (Texas  Almanac  1914:201-206),  66%  in  1925  (Texas  Almanac  1929: 1 14-1 17),  and  a  slight  decrease 

was  recorded  in  1935,  with  60%  of  the  farmers  being  tenant  farmers  (Texas  Almanac  1939-1940:173-176).  •  9 


Table  3-11 

Harm  Tenancy  in  Denton  County  Between  1880  and  1900' 


Tenanev 

1880 

N 

1890 

N 

& 

19QQ 

N 

& 

Owner 

1,454 

61.71 

1,541 

56.00 

1,848 

49.96 

Rent 

114 

4.84 

162 

5.89 

223 

6.03 

Share 

788 

33.45 

1,049 

38.11 

1,628 

44.01 

'  Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  1870,  1880,  1890,  1900:  Agriculture. 

^  Owners,  part  owners,  owners/tenants,  and  managers  were  grouped  under  owners. 

As  new  markets  became  accessible  by  rail,  increasingly  more  land  was  put  into  cash  crop  production  between 
1875  and  1900.  Cattle  and  stock  production  was  more  intensive  west  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area,  and  within  the 
iake  area,  it  was  more  intensive  in  the  western  and  northwestern  portions.  Cattle  and  stock  production  were  intensive 
in  the  Grand  Prairie,  while  farming  was  the  primary  occupation  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  and  the  Blackland 
Prairie. 
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Ranching 

During  the  early  1870s,  Fort  Worth,  located  along  the  Chisholm  Trail,  became  an  outfitting  point  for  cattle 
drives  and  a  shipping  point  for  cowmen  wanting  to  transport  their  cattle  by  rail.  The  Fort  Worth  Stockyards  opened 
in  1890  (Hooks  1979).  Cattle  drives  were  important  to  the  Texas  economy  after  the  Civil  War  (Table  3-12). 
Gainesville  profited  by  being  situated  between  the  Chisholm  Trail  to  the  west  and  the  Scdalia  Trail  to  the  east.  When 
the  railroad  reached  Gainesville  in  1879,  it  became  a  cattle  boom  town.  Both  Fort  Worth  and  Gainesville... 

. .  .stood  in  the  path  of  the  north-bound  cattle  trail,  and  after  railroads  reached  them,  the  cattle  driver  could 
ship  his  cattle  from  these  points  or  drive  on  as  he  chose.  Denton  was  on  the  edge  of  the  trail,  but  it  had 
no  railroad  in  1881.  By  that  time,  Denton  had  little  or  no  advantage  as  a  shipping  point  over  a  dozen  or 
more  other  nearby  towns.  (Bridges  1978:169) 

Table  3-12 

Numbers  of  Head  of  Cattle  in  Texas  Cattle  Drives  between  1866  and  1880' 


1866 

260,000 

1871 

600,000 

1876 

321,928 

1867 

35,000 

1872 

349,275 

1877 

201,000 

1868 

75,000 

1873 

404,000 

1878 

265,649 

1869 

350,000 

1874 

66,000 

1879 

250,927 

1870 

350,000 

1875 

151,618 

1880 

394,784 

From  A.  G.  Dawson  (1904:117-123). 


Industrial  Development:  1870-19(X) 

Railroad  lines  in  northcentral  and  East  Texas  tripled  between  1870  and  1880.  The  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
reached  Dallas  in  1872  (Acheson  1977),  and  by  1877  was  part  of  a  completed  track  from  Galveston  to  Chicago. 
In  an  effort  to  ensure  an  east-west  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  Dallas  secured  state  legislation  and  offered  land 
and  bonds  (Reese  et  al.  1988).  This  line  reached  Dallas  in  1873  but  was  not  completed  to  Fort  Worth  until  1876. 
The  population  and  economy  of  Fort  Worth  declined  during  the  three-year  delay  in  completing  the  railroad. 

Table  3-13  lists  the  major  industries,  in  order  of  importance,  for  the  three-county  area  in  1870,  based  on  the 
number  of  establishments  and  aimual  value  of  the  products. 

Table  3-13 

Major  Industries  in  Three -County  Area  in  1870' 

Cooke  County:  Sawn  lumber,  (lour  and  meal,  furniture  and  cabinets,  wagons  and  carts 

Denton  County:  Flour  and  meal,  agricultural  implements,  furniture  and  cabinets,  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery 

and  harnesses 

Grayson  County:  S.iwn  lumber,  wool  carding 

'  Compiled  from  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office  1872:  Statistics  of  Wealth  and  Industry:  Table  XI. 

Towns  that  developed  between  Dallas  and  Denton  along  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  arc  Letot,  Farmers 
Branch,  Carrollton,  Trinity  Mills,  and  Lewisville.  Towns  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
line  are  Eagle  Ford  and  Grand  Prairie  (Reese  et  al.  1988).  Denton  was  on  the  line  of  the  Southwestern  Branch  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Pilot  Point  had  a  railroad  station,  and 
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Gainesville  in  Cooke  County  was  on  the  western  terminus  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  (Burke’s 
Texas  Almanac  1882).  The  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  reached  Gainesville  in  1887  missing  Denton  by 
seven  or  eight  miles  (Bridges  1978:170). 

Tlie  establishment  and  path  of  the  railroads  greatly  impacted  towns  and  communities  in  Denton  County.  Bridge.s 
(1978: 171)  reports: 


The  older  towns  in  Denton  County  through  which  the  railroads  passed  continued  to  grow,  such  as  Denton, 
Pilot  Point,  and  Lewisville.  Many  other  places  were  missed  by  the  railroads  and  were  moved  or  abandoned, 
such  as  Elizabethtown  (Bugtown),  Waynetown,  Medlin  or  Garden  Valley,  Green  Valley  (Tolltown),  and 
Gribble  Springs.  A  few  other  places  such  as  Bolivar.  Little  Elm,  and  Stony  were  settlements  before  they 
were  by-passed  by  the  railroads,  and  still  exist  as  small  villages,  although  they  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  since  then. 


In  the  1870s,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  began  taking  on  something  of  the  character  they  have  today.  Dallas  is 
located  in  the  Blackland  Prairie,  a  major  farming  area,  while  Fort  Worth  lies  in  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  was 
originally  established  as  a  military  post  because  of  its  desired  defensive  potential  (Hooks  1979),  Further,  the 
agricultural  potential  near  Dallas  gave  that  town  the  opportunity  to  develop  through  trade  with  farmers  and  the 
production  of  finished  goods.  In  contrast,  the  location  of  Fort  Worth  along  a  major  cattle  trail,  us  well  as  its 
proximity  to  ranches  of  West  Texas,  gave  Fort  Worth  the  edge  in  the  cattle  trade  (Hooks  1979: 143). 

Dallas  developed  into  a  mercantile  center  and  served  as  the  chief  distributing  center  for  buffalo  hides  and  cotton 
(Bennett  et  al.  1981;  Reese  et  al.  1988).  "The  annual  shipments  of  cotton  from  Dallas  amount  to  50,000  bales,  and 
it  is  the  largest  grain  shippplng  point  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Large  quantities  of  hides  are  shipped  from  here,  besides 
large  amounts  of  general  farm  produce"  (Burke's  Texas  Almanac  1882:49). 

The  first  cotton  compress  was  built  in  Dallas  in  1874,  and  the  number  grew  to  three  in  1882.  The  first 
cottonseed  oil  mill  began  operation  in  1877  and  reportedly  was  the  only  one  in  the  north  half  of  the  state.  Five 
cotton  gin  manufacturing  firms  were  established  in  the  1880s  and  six  were  operating  in  1896.  By  1910,  two  of  the 
largest  cotton  gin  factories  in  the  world  were  located  in  Dallas,  and  the  first  was  established  in  Fort  Worth  in  1877 
(Hooks  1979:148-149). 

Two  cotton  compresses  were  built  in  Fort  Worth  in  1877  and  1878,  but  only  one  remained  in  operation  by  1882. 
A  cotton  seed  mill  was  built  in  1891,  but  no  cotton  gins  or  factories  were  established  during  this  period.  While  Fort 
Worth  could  not  compete  with  Dallas  in  the  production  of  cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses,  gins,  and  seed  mills,  it 
became  a  major  distribution  point  for  cotton  farmers  in  West  Texas. 

This  same  pattern  occurred  in  the  grain  industry.  Dallas  became  a  major  grain  processing  center  and  producer 
of  grain  mills.  The  first  flout  mill  was  built  in  1872.  and  six  were  in  operation  in  1878,  along  with  several  grain 
elevators,  and  companies  producing  mills.  The  first  flour  mill  was  established  in  Fort  Worth  in  1876,  and  four 
flour/grist  mills  were  operating  by  1890.  The  growth  of  the  industry  in  Fort  Worth  never  rivaled  that  of  Dallas, 
but  the  city  was  able  to  compete  as  a  major  distribution  center  for  grain  from  West  Texas  (Hooks  1979: 151-152), 

Flour  and  meal  milling  and  cotton  giiming  occupations  first  appear  in  the  census  records  for  Cooke,  Denton, 
and  Grayson  counties  in  1860.  Data  for  these  counties  from  the  1860  population  census  and  for  four  communities 
in  Denton  County  from  the  1870  population  census  are  provided  in  Table  3-14.  These  data  indicate  that  milling  was 
a  more  important  industry  during  this  period  than  cotton  giiming,  and  that  some  towns  had  mills  or  gins,  while 
others  did  not.  Further,  these  industries  were  more  important  in  Grayson  County,  which  was  settled  earlier. 
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Table  3-14 

Milling  and  Ginning  Occupations  Recorded  in  the  1860  and  1870  Censuses' 


1860: 

Cooke 

Denton 

Oravson 

Miller 

4 

6 

13 

Millwright 

1 

2 

3 

1870: 

Denton 

Lewisville 

Pilot  Point 

Miller 

Millwright 

1 

3 

1 

(retired) 

1 

Cotton  Ginner 

Grist  Mill  Worker 

1 

1 

Compiled  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census;  1860  Population;  1870  Population. 


A  New  Century:  1900  to  World  War  II 

Economic  turbulence  in  the  United  States  early  in  the  twentieth  century  was  partially  caused  by  the  unstable 
cotton  economy  nationwide.  By  1910,  over  50%  of  all  farmers  in  Texas  were  tenants  (Green  1977:135)  and  over 
60%  in  Denton  County.  Rising  land  values  caused  many  landowners  to  demand  cash  payments  in  addition  to  the 
usual  thirds  and  fourths  crop  payments.  This,  coupled  with  exorbitant  interest  rates,  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  average  renter  to  get  ahead  (Ferring  and  Reese  1982).  This  pattern  continued  through  the  1920s  when  the 
availability  of  cheap  farm  labor  increased  the  percentage  of  tenant  farmers,  including  both  cash  cropping  and 
sharecropping. 

In  1920,  37.6%  of  the  farms  in  Texas  were  operated  by  tenants.  In  1925,  the  percentage  had  increased  to 
40.8%,  declined  to  39.6%  in  1930,  and  increased  to  41.8%  in  1935  (Sanderson  1937:5).  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  percentage  of  tenant-operated  farms  was  greater  in  the  1920s  than  the  increase  that 
occurred  during  the  Depression.  However,  this  trend  varied  considerably  between  counties.  Between  1910  and  1925, 
the  percentage  increase  of  tenant-operated  farms  in  the  six-county  area  (Collin,  Cooke,  Dallas,  Denton,  Grayson, 
Tarrant)  ranged  from  a  low  of  1.8%  in  Tarrant  County  to  a  high  of  6.9%  in  Cooke  County.  Unlike  the  trend 
indicated  by  the  total  percentage  increases  between  1920  and  1935  indicated  by  Sanderson  (1937),  only  one  of  the 
six  counties,  Cooke  County,  exhibited  an  increase  in  tenant-operated  farms  between  1925  and  1935.  Five  counties 
showed  decreases  ranging  between  4.9%  and  12.6%,  with  the  highest  occurring  in  Dallas  County  (Texas  Almanac 
1914:201-206,  Table  2.18;  Texas  Almanac  1929:114-117;  Texas  Almanac  1939-1940:173-176). 


Farm  size  and  mechanization  increased,  while  land  prices  decreased  between  1880  and  1970.  Data  for  the  state 
(Fite  1984:Table  .'M  through  Tabic  A6)  indicate  that  while  the  avciagc  iiuuiber  of  acres  harvested  per  farm  increased 
steadily  between  1880  and  1970  (period  shown),  farm  population  and  the  number  of  farms  increased  until  the 
Depression,  when  they  began  to  decline  (Table  3-15).  Data  available  by  county  illustrates  that  these  changes 
occurred  at  variable  rates  between  counties.  The  number  of  farms  decreased  slowly  but  steadily  in  the  six-county 
area  between  1910  and  1935  (based  on  the  data  for  the  years  1910,  1925,  and  1935),  except  in  Dallas  County  (peak 
in  1925),  and  Tarrant  County  where  the  number  of  farms  increased  0.9%  between  1925  and  1935  (Texas  Almanac 
1914:201-206,  Table  2.18;  Texas  Almanac  1929:114-117;  Texas  Almanac  1939-1940:173-176). 
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Table  3-15 

Statistical  Data  of  Texas  Agriculture,  1880-1970' 


Avg.  Acres 

Value  of 

Number 

Harvested 

Value 

Products 

Farm  Pod. 

of  Farms 

Per  Farm 

Per  Farm 

Per  Famt^ 

1880 

174,184 

30.8 

979 

374 

1890 

228,126 

36.8 

1,753 

516 

1900 

352,190 

42.9 

1,964 

681 

1910 

417,770 

44.0 

4,412 

1,029 

1920 

2,314 

436,033 

57.4 

8,486 

3,140 

1930 

2,359 

495,489 

61.8 

7,260 

1,598 

1940 

2,160 

418,002 

62.3 

6,196 

1,128 

1950 

1,292 

331,567 

84.8 

20,263 

5,672 

1960 

806 

227,071 

140.1 

51,787 

9,287 

1970 

471 

213,550 

154.5 

99,133 

23,077 

'  Compiled  from  Fite  (1984;Table  A1  through  A6), 

^  Figures  are  from  decennial  agricultural  censuses. 

Smith  (1955;  186)  reports  that  the  Federal  farm  census  data  for  Cooke  Countj'  in  1925  indicu  ed  a  decline  in 
farms  and  farm  production.  Cattle  had  declined  to  26,287,  horses  and  mules  to  14,359,  hogs  to  7,231,  cotton  was 
down  to  15,128  bales,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  com  production  were  also  down. 

Examination  of  the  percentage  of  white  and  black  farm  owners  In  the  six-county  area  in  1925  indicates  that  the 
highest  percenuge  of  black  owners  occurred  in  the  three  eastern  counties  (Grayson,  Collin,  Dallas),  which  were 
not  only  settled,  first  but  also  had  the  highest  percentage  of  prairie  acreage.  The  Blackland  Prairie  soils  in  these 
counties  are  more  conducive  for  cotton  growing  than  in  the  Cross  Timbers  in  Cooke  and  Denton  counties.  Denton 
County  had  the  highest  percentage  of  black  farm  owners  in  the  three  western  counties  at  5.8%  (T<-xas  Almanac 
1914:201-206,  Table  2.18;  Texas  Almanac  •.929:114-117;  Texas  Almenac  1939-1940:173-176). 

Cotton  gradually  began  losing  importance  as  a  cash  crop  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson  counties  during  the 
twentieth  century.  The  peak  ginning  year  in  Cooke  County  was  1916.  In  Denton  and  Grayson  counties,  the  peak 
ginning  year  was  1924 .  Considerable  variability  in  the  number  of  bales  ginned  occurred  between  counties  and  years. 

During  the  twentieth  century,  other  crops  replaced  cotton  in  importance.  Smith  (1955)  repons  that  in  Cooke 
County,  wheat,  com,  frnts  and  vegetables  declined,  but  sorghum  and  peanuts  became  important  farm  products.  The 
dairy  and  poultry  industry  also  grew  during  this  period.  Several  factors  account  for  this  trend,  including: 

. .  .Mechanization  of  transportation  and  the  introduction  of  farm  machinery  reduced  the  number  of  horses 
and  mules  from  15,691  in  1910  to  3,878  in  1948,  and  was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  decline  of  com 
raising. 

Conunercial  production  of  peanuts  had  skyrocketed  in  a  few  years.  Peanuts  were  grown  principally  in  the 
Cross  Timbers...  which  previously  had  been  devoted  to  truck  farming  and  some  cotton  raising.  The  1945 
production  was...  four  times  the  1940  output. 

Sorghum  growing  had  nearly  quadrupled  in  ten  y  [between  1935  and  1945] ...  [In contrast] . . .  'Vegetable 
growing  and  fruit  raising,  which  centered  prim.  ,  y  in  the  Cross  Timbers  sandy  land,  had  declined  in 
recent  years  because  of  soil  depreciation,  better  profits  in  peanuts,  tack  of  market,  and  other  factors  (Smith 
1955:214-215), 
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In  Demon  County,  cotton,  cattle,  and  grains  were  the  main  cash  crops.  The  change  from  cotton-wheat-com 
fanning  to  grasses  as  the  major  cash  crops  occurred  in  the  1960s.  This  change  occurred  because  growing  grasses 
was  less  work  and  required  fewer  laborers  (Carl  Sadau,  personal  communication). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  agricultural  pattern  of  the  area  has  always  shown  diversity.  The  change 
from  cotton  as  the  main  money  crop  to  cattle  was  slow.  It  was  not  until  the  1940s  that  cattle  became  the 
cash  crop.  The  cattle  were  taken  to  the  Fon  Wonh  stockyards.  However,  cotton  then  became  the  second 
cash  crop....  In  the  period  from  1900  to  the  1930s,  some  people  planted  cane  and  sorghum  for  making 
syrup.  A.t  site  41DN1 16  in  the  1910  to  1920s,  two  black  families  had  a  sorghum  syrup  mill  (Doc  Newton, 
personal  communication)'  (Skinner  et  a).  1985:8-5,  8-6). 

Most  families  continued  to  grow  their  own  garden.  Garden  crops  included  onions,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
squash,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  okra.  Families  also  had  orchards,  collected  wild  fruits  and  berries,  and  hunted.  Several 
families  had  dairies.  Turkeys,  chickens,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  continued  to  be  raised  on  many 
farms.  The  change  from  cotton-com-wheat  farming  to  grasses  as  the  major  cash  crop  occurred  in  the  late  1960s. 1. 
Milk  cows  were  raised  both  for  home  milk  needs  and  for  sale  for  producing  dairy  products.  The  Sadau  family  in 
the  south-central  portion  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  had  a  dairy. 

War-related  jobs  and  the  oil  industry  provided  temporary  relief  from  the  economic  hardships  of  hilling  farm  crop 
prices.  Employment  in  the  cities  was  an  economic  alternative  chosen  by  many  people  in  the  area.  The  rural 
papulation  dropped  as  farmers  converted  to  large-scale  ranging  or  agribusiness,  or  left  their  farms  because  small 
farms  were  no  longer  economically  viable  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  b.  1985).  In  the  late  1960s  to  early  1970s, 
however,  some  long-time  fanners  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  bought  additional  land  and  equipment  in  an  effort 
to  increase  farm  size  and  become  more  mechanized.  This  occurred  at  a  lime  when  crop  and  land  prices  were  such 
that  this  kind  of  investment  was  viewed  as  viable  (Carl  Sadau,  personal  communication). 

Many  communities  largely  disappeared  from  the  landscape  during  the  early  twentieth  century ,  Among  the  factors 
affecting  community  longevity  include  the  introduction  of  the  automobile  and  the  consolidation  of  schools.  Many 
communities  were  established  around  a  school,  and  when  the  schools  closed,  these  communities  often  died.  The 
automobile  also  affected  small  communities.  For  example,  "The  advent  of  the  automobile  brought  an  end  to  the 
prosperity  of  snu  Jl  communities  such  as  Vaughantown  (Cosner)  since  it  opened  up  the  way  to  newer  and  larger 
markets  and  made  people  more  mobile  and  have  wider  social  interaction, . .  Cars  displaced  the  horse  as  transportation 
and  increased  mobility  (Skinner  et  al.  1985:84). 
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CHAPTER  4 


PREVIOUS  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
IN  THE  RAY  ROBERTS  LAKE  PROJECT  AREA 

by 

Susan  A.  Lebo 


Cultural  resource  evaluations  have  been  conducted  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  to  identify  and  document  cultural 
resources  in  the  project  area  and  to  make  recommendations  regarding  their  possible  historical,  archaeological,  or 
architectural  significance.  This  survey  and  test  work  ■'  s  performed  in  several  phases  under  contracts  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Worth  District.  Arc,  mlogical  investigations  were  begun  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  in 
1972  when  Southern  Methodist  University  recorded  25  prehistoric  sites  and  one  historic  site.  Survey  work  was 
begun  in  1980  by  Environment  Consultants,  Inc.  (ECl)  in  the  area  to  be  impacted  by  dam  construction.  The 
remaining  lake  area  was  partially  surveyed  by  ECI  in  1981  and  1982,  working  around  difficulties  encountered  in 
obtaining  land  access  from  some  owners.  Following  a  survey  status  review  in  1983  by  archaeologists  at  the  Institute 
of  Applied  Sciences  (IAS),  North  Texas  State  University  (NTSU;  now  called  University  of  North  Texas),  it  was 
determined  that  ty^proximately  8,800  acres  had  not  been  surveyed  or  had  been  surveyed  with  ambiguous  results. 
Discussions  of  these  surveys  are  presented  in  detail  in  Skinner  et  ai.  (1982a,  1982b,  1983)  and  Ferring  (1986).  An 
overview  of  these  efforts  and  the  resUils  are  presented  below,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  1987 
survey  by  IAS  of  a  repre:;cntative  sample  (4,400  acres)  of  the  unsurveyed  8,800  acres.  National  Register 
recommendations  are  presented  for  sites  identified  during  this  1987  survey. 

Environment  Consultants,  Inc.: 

1980-1581 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  reservoir  conducted  by  ECI  in  1980  and  1981  resulted  in  the  recording  of  353  sites 
representing  382  components.  Of  this  total,  90  sites  contained  prehistoric  components  only,  238  contained  historic 
components  only,  and  27  sites  contained  evidence  of  both  prehistoric  and  historic  occupations. 

The  survey  was  conducted  to  locate  and  record  cultural  resources  within  the  proposed  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project 
area,  to  recover  information  about  site  types,  frequency,  age,  function,  content,  and  integrity  that  would  then  be 
used  for  making  archaeological  assessments  about  research  potential  and  National  Register  eligibility.  Because  of 
landowner  access  problems,  an  estimated  1 ,983  acres  of  the  project  area  was  not  surveyed.  These  unsurveyed  areas 
were  scattered  across  the  reservoir. 

Of  the  265  sites  with  historic  remains,  142  were  completely  archaeological  in  nature,  102  were  sites  with 
standing  structures  and  potential  archaeological  remains,  five  were  bridges,  16  were  cemeteries,  and  two  were 
combination  structure  and  cemetery  sites.  These  sites  were  divided  into  four  time  periods:  1800-1850,  1850-1875, 
1875-1935,  and  1935-1980.  Many  sites  contained  components  from  two  or  more  time  periods.  The  historic  sites 
were  grouped  into  eight  site  types  (Skinner  et  al.  l982a:Table  A2-2).  These  include  farmsteads  (188),  outbuildings 
only  (7),  dumps  (42),  bridges  (5),  cemeteries  (16),  schools/churches  (3).  townsites  (1),  and  wells  (3). 


Recommendations  foi  the  historio  resources  arc  shown  m  Table  d-l.  No  further  work  was  recommended  at  189 
sites  (including  five  bridges)  that  exiiibited  little  or  no  research  potential.  Thirteen  of  the  remaining  historic  sites 
were  recommended  for  mitigation,  47  for  testing,  and  documentation  was  recommended  for  the  16  cemeteries 
(Skinner  et  al.  1982a:Table  A5-2). 

Based  on  the  survey  results  (Table  4-1),  230  of  the  382  components  were  assessed  as  being  ineligible  for  National 
Register  nominaiion,  and  no  further  work  was  recommended.  Twenty-four  components  were  recommended  as 
eligible  for  the  National  Register,  including  11  prehistoric  components  and  13  historic  components.  Sixteen 


# 
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cemeteries  were  recommended  for  documentation  but  not  inclusion  on  the  National  Register,  and  the  remaining  1 12 
were  recommended  for  further  investigations  to  determine  National  Register  eligibility  (compiled  from  Skinner  et 
al.  1982a).  In  addition,  13  sites  with  standing  architecture  were  recommended  for  further  work  to  determine 
architectural  significance,  and  34  were  assessed  as  potentially  significant,  and  architectural  mitigation  was 
recommended  (Table  4-2  and  Table  4-3), 


Table  4-1 

Recommendations  for  Historic  Resources' 


Not  EliaibJc/  No  Further  Work 

Eligibility 

Undetermined 

More 

Work 

Cemetery  Documenlaiion 

CO  10 

C077 

DN76 

DN131 

DN214 

GS60 

C031 

DN120 

DN77 

C069 

C012 

C078 

DN81 

DNI32 

DN216 

GS61 

C032 

DN166 

DN78 

C075 

C013 

CO80 

DN83 

DN133 

DN218 

GS63 

C039 

DN167 

DN79 

COI02 

C015 

C081 

DN84 

DNI34 

DN220 

GS65 

C041 

DN168 

DN87 

CO104 

C016 

C082 

DN86 

DN135 

DN221 

GSt8 

C042 

DN174 

DN91 

CO107 

C018 

C083 

DN88 

DNI36 

DN222 

GS70 

C046 

DN181 

DN93 

CO  135 

C021 

C084 

DN90 

DN137 

DN223 

GS71 

DN183 

DN108 

DN97 

C022 

C086 

DN92 

DN138 

DN224 

GS72 

UN184 

DNllO 

DN117 

C025 

C088 

DN94 

DNI39 

DN225 

GS74 

DN185 

DNlll 

DN154 

C027 

C092 

DN95 

DN140 

DN226 

GS75 

DN186 

DN116 

DN215 

CO30 

C096 

DN96 

DN141 

DN227 

GS76 

DNKO 

DN194 

DN225 

C033 

C098 

DNIOO 

DN142 

DN229 

GS77 

DN212 

DN198 

DN232 

C034 

CO  103 

DN104 

DN143 

DN231 

GS79 

DN228 

DN202 

GS66 

C036 

CO  104 

DN105 

DN144 

DN234 

GS82 

DN230 

GS78 

C037 

CO  108 

DNI06 

DN145 

GS39 

OS84 

DN233 

GS86 

C038 

CO  109 

DNI07 

DN146 

C-S40 

GS87 

GS104 

CO40 

CO  110 

DN109 

DN147 

GS41 

GS91 

C043 

com 

DN112 

DN150 

GS43 

GS98 

C044 

C0112 

DN113 

DN151 

GS44 

CSlOl 

C047 

C0116 

DNllS 

DN153 

GS45 

GS103 

C051 

C0118 

DN119 

DN155 

GS47 

C055 

COI19 

DN121 

DN157 

GS49 

C058 

CO  120 

DN122 

DN158 

GS50 

C059 

C0122 

DN123 

DN164 

GS51 

C061 

CO  126 

DN124 

DN165 

GS52 

C062 

CO  127 

DN125 

DN203 

GS53 

C064 

CO  130 

DN126 

DN204 

GS54 

C065 

CO  132 

DN127 

DN205 

GS55 

C066 

CO  133 

DN128 

DN206 

GS56 

C073 

CO  137 

DN129 

DN209 

GS58 

C0138 

DN130 

DN213 

'  Skinner  et  al.  1982a:  compiled  from  Table  A5-2  anft  te.Kt;  al!  site  numbers  arc  preceded  by  41  (c.g..  dlCulO). 


In  1981,  following  the  survey,  ECI  conducted  test  excavations  at  60  sites  within  the  dam  construction  area. 
Work  was  accomplished  during  two  phases  allowing  initial  testing  results  to  be  used  in  making  recommendations 
for  more  extensive  testing  at  sites  that  exhibited  potential.  Some  sites  that  could  not  be  examined  during  initial 
testing  because  access  was  denied  by  the  landowner  were  examined  during  Phase  II.  Some  historic  sites  were 
selected  for  historic  archival  research  but  were  not  tested,  while  others  received  both.  Testing  included  auger  test 
pits,  surface  collecting,  test  pit  excavations,  and  at  several  prehistoric  sites,  magnetometer  surveys. 


•  •  • 


•  • 
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Table  4-2 

Summaiy  of  Recommendations  for  Prehistoric  and 
Historic  Sites  Based  on  ECI  1980-1981  Survey  Results' 


Not  eligible- 

Uisisns 

Prehistoric 

no  further  work 

189 

41 

Eligible-nominate 

to  NR-mitigatc 

13 

1 1  (5  single,  6  multicomponent) 

Eligibility  not 

known-test 

47 

65  (26  single,  9  multi,  30  undated) 

Cemetery  Docum. 

16 

265 

117 

'  Compiled  from  Skinner  et  al.  1982a. 


Table  4-3 

Summary  of  Recommendations  for  Architectural  Resources 
Based  on  ECI  1980-1981  Survey  Results' 

Not  ellgible- 

nu  further  work  Site  numbers  not  given 

Recommended  for  C021,  33.  36.  38.  42.  51.  83,  103 

National  105,  110,  111.  112,  118,  120,  121,  136 

Register-  DN83,  87,  106,  107,  118,  143,  146,  157 

Mitigate  (n»34)  165,  167,  172,  191,  196,  198,  223,  224,  226,  GS75 

Eligibility  not 

known  -test  (n=  13)  COlO,  32,  81,  82,  115 

DN  133,  138,  151,  174,  176,  193 
GS46,  79 


'  Compiled  from  Skinner  et  al.  1982a;Table  8-7;  all  site  numbers  are  preceded  by  41  (c.g.,  41C021). 

Of  the  60  sites  tested,  15  were  prehistoric,  22  were  historic  with  no  standing  structures,  16  were  historic  with 
siaiidiiig  structures,  and  sis  were  mixed  prehistoric/historic  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b:y-yi;  note  that  only  six  mixed  sites 
were  identified).  The  designation  "mixed"  was  reserved  for  sites  with  dual  components  (41DN79,  41DN81, 
410N87,  41DN96,  41DN112,  41DN201),  sites  containing  isolated  prehistoric  or  historic  items  being  excluded. 

A  total  of  63  sites  contained  historic  remains  and  were  evaluated  for  National  Register  eligibility  (Table  4-4). 
Of  these,  50  wtre  recommended  as  requiring  no  further  work  because  they  did  not  meet  National  Register  criteria. 
Thirteen  historic  sites  were  recommended  and  included  five  designated  "potentially  eligible”  and  eight  identified  as 
"eligible  for  inclusion"  to  the  National  Register  (Skinner  et  al,  t982b:5-7,  5-11,  5-12).  Ten  historic  sites  were 


•  •  •  •  • 


recommended  for  inclusion  to  the  National  Register  on  the  basis  of  historical  and  architectural  significance  (Skinner 
et  al.  1982b:Tahle  3-4).  These  sites  are  presented  in  Table  4-4. 


Table  4-4 

Recommendations  for  Historic,  Prehistoric,  and  Architectural 
Resources  Evaluated  by  ECI  in  the  Dam  Construaion  Area' 


Prehistoric 

Testing 

Recommend¬ 

Historic 

Testing 

Recommend- 

Site' 

Phase' 

ation* 

Site 

Phase' 

dation* 

DN79+ 

1,2 

NR 

DN76 

1.2 

NFW 

DN80 

1.2 

NEW 

DN77 

1,2 

Exc.,  PE 

DN81  + 

1,2 

NR 

DN78 

1.2 

Coll.,  NR 

DN82 

1 

NFW 

DN79* 

1,2 

NR 

DN84+ 

1,2 

NEW 

DN81* 

1.2 

NFW 

DN85 

1.2 

NR 

DN83 

2 

NFW; 

Arch.  (NR) 

DN87* 

1,2 

NFW 

DN84* 

1.2 

NFW 

DN89 

1 

NFW 

DN86 

2 

NFW 

DN96* 

1 

NFW 

DN87* 

1.2 

Coll.,  NR 
Arch.  (NR) 

DN98 

1 

NFW 

DN88 

2 

NFW 

DN99 

1.2 

NR 

DN91 

1.2 

Exc.,  NR 

DNIOI 

1,2 

NR 

DN92 

2 

NFW 

DN102 

1,2 

NR 

DN94 

1.2 

NFW 

DN103 

1,2 

NR 

DN95 

1 

NFW 

DN112* 

1.2 

NR 

DN96* 

1.2 

NFW 

DN114 

1 

NFW 

DN97 

1.2 

Exc.,  NR 

DN115 

1.2 

NFW 

DNIOO 

1 

NFW 

DN197 

2 

NFW 

DN104 

1 

NFW 

DN199 

2 

NFW 

DN105 

1 

NFW 

DN201  + 

2 

NFW 

DN106 

2 

NFW; 

Arch.  (NR) 

DN217 

2 

NFW 

DN107 

2 

NFW; 

Arch.  (NR) 

DN219 

2 

NFW 

DN108 

1,2 

Coll.,  NR 

DN109 

2 

NFW 

DNllO 

1,2 

Exc.,  NR 

DNlll 

1.2 

Exc.,  NR 

DN112* 

1.2 

NFW 

DN113 

1 

NFW 

DN116 

1,2 

Exc.,  NR 

DN119 

2 

NFW 

DN125 

2 

NFW 

r»Kt  1 

2 

NFW 

DNI28 

2 

NFW 

ON  132 

2 

NFW 

ON  139 

2 

NFW 

ON  143 

2 

NFW; 

Arch.  (NR) 

DN146 

2 

NFW 

DN194 

2 

Exc.,  PE 

DN195 

2 

NFW 

DN196 

2 

NFW; 

Arch.  (NR) 

DN198 

2 

Exc.,  NR 
Arch.  (NR) 

DN200 

2 

NFW 

DN201 

2 

NFW 

DN202 

2 

Exc.,  NR 

DN223 

? 

NFW; 

Arch.,  (NR) 

Historic  sites  determined  not  eligible  based  on  survey  data; 

DN118,  DN121.  DN123,  DN124.  DN131.  DN133,  DN136,  DN137,  DN140,  DN141.  DN142,  DN213.  DN214, 
DN216,  DN218,  DN220,  DN221.  DN222 

'  Compiled  from  Skinner  et  al.  198S. 

^  *Sites  with  prehistoric  and  historic  components. 

’  1  °  initial  testing  phase,  2 = intensive  testing  phase. 

*  Arch = architecture;  Coll,  -surface  collect;  Exc.  —excavate;  NEW -no  iiirtlicr  work;  NR-nominatc  to  National 
Register;  PE -potentially  eligible  for  National  Register. 


Environment  Consultants,  Inc.; 
1982  Excavations 


Excavations  were  conducted  by  ECl  in  1982  to  mitigate  the  adverse  impacts  of  dam  construction  at  six  prehistoric 
and  31  historic  sites  in  the  dam  construction  area.  The  prehistoric  sites  included  41DN79,  41DN81,  41DN8S, 
41DN101, 41DN102,  and  41DN103  (Skinner  et  al.  1985).  Historic  investigations  consisted  of  the  excavation  of  six 
sites,  recording  oral  histories  at  17  sites,  and  documentation  of  13  standing  structures  (Table  4-5).  Historic 
American  Building  Survey  like  (HABS-like)  story  sheets  were  produced  for  seven  sites  in  the  dam  construction  area 
and  for  one  dwelling  in  Cooke  County  before  it  was  moved  to  Old  City  Park  in  Dallas.  These  architectural  drawings 
arc  on  file  at  IAS,  LINT.  Graves  were  documented  at  13  cemeteries  in  the  reservoir  prior  to  relocation  by  the  Corps 
(Skinner  et  al.  1985). 

While  no  further  work  was  recommended  at  the  six  historic  sites  excavated  during  1982,  they  were  each  still 
identified  as  significant  and  National  Register  eligible.  In  addition,  Skinner  et  al.  (1985)  noted  that  because  of  time 
and  budget  constraints,  the  excavation  results  were  inadequate  to  fully  assess  and  investigate  the  suksurface  deposits, 
including  many  features. 


six  iiistuiic  sues  recoiiuiicndcd  fCa  SnidltaCuM  fieldwork  based  on  the  testing  data  (see  Table  4-4)  were  not 
revisited,  and  no  work  was  undertaken  to  mitigate  tlie  adverse  impacts.  Five  of  these  sites  (41DN78,  41DN87, 
41DN97,  41DN108,  41DN198)  were  recommended  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  The  final  site, 
4 1 D  N 1 1 1  was  identified  as  potentially  eligible  but  required  additional  fieldwork  to  further  assess  eligibility .  These 
recommendations  remained  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the  mitigation  phase  (Skinner  et  al.  .985:Appendix  7). 


Table  4-5 

Testing  Conducted  by  ECI  at  Historic  Sites  in  1982' 


Site  Test  Oral  History  Architectural  Grave 

Number  Excavations  Interviews  Story  Sheets  Docunaentation 


41C069 
41C075 
41CO102 
41C0104 
4  ICO  107 

4IC0118  X 

41DN77  X  X 

41DN83  X  X 

41DN87  X  X 

41DN91  X  X 

4tDN93 

41DN104  X 

41DN110  X  X 

41DN116  X  X 

41DN117 


41DN118  X  X 

41DN125  X 

41DN126  X 

41DN143  X  X 

41DN146  X  X 

41DN154 

41DN194  X  X 

41DN198  X  X 

41DN202  X  X 

41DN215 

41DN221  X 

41DN223  X  X 

41DN225 

41GS66 

41GS86 

41GS104 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


From  Skinner  et  al.  (1985:Table  6-1). 


The  architectural  documentation  at  three  sites  that  were  recommended  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
based  on  architectural  significance  was  not  conducted  although  this  work  was  recommended  based  on  the  testing 
results  (41DN106,  41DN107,  41DN196).  On  the  other  hand,  architectural  documentation  was  conducted  at 
41DN1 18,  determined  not  to  be  National  Register  eligible  based  on  suivey  data,  and  at  41DN146  based  on  testing 
data.  No  further  work  was  recommended  for  41DN 1 18  and  41 DN 146  following  architectural  documentation  in  1982 
(Skinner  et  al.  1985).  The  recommendations  for  the  other  three  sites  remained  unchanged. 

ECI  conducted  eleven  oral  history  interviews,  with  long  time  project  area  residents  in  the  dam  construction  area, 
providing  both  site-specific  and  general  folklife  information.  Archival  research  included  chain  of  time,  state,  and 
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federal  census  records,  probate  records,  land  records,  tax  records,  mortgage  liens,  original  copies  of  local 
newspapers,  and  historic  photographs  and  maps.  HABs-like  architectural  story  sheets  were  completed  for  selected 
historic  sites  in  the  dam  construction  area.  Copies  of  the  taped  interviews  and  the  architectural  story  sheets  are  on 
file  at  IAS,  UNT.  Reel-to-reel  tapes  and  written  transcripts  of  the  interviews  are  also  available  in  the  Oral  History 
Collection  at  the  Willis  Library,  UNT. 

Based  on  National  Register  nominations  made  by  ECI,  28  sites  were  determined  eligible  by  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  March  1982  (Table  4-6).  These  sites  include  eight 
prehistoric  components  and  20  historic  components. 


Table  4-6 

Sites  Determined  National  Register 
Eligible  in  1982' 


Site 

Site  Type 

Site 

Site  Type 

DN77 

H 

DN107 

H 

DN79 

P  (H  not  recommended) 

DNUO 

H 

DN81 

P  (H  not  recommended) 

DNin 

H 

DN83’ 

H 

DN112 

P  (H  not  rccommened) 

DN85 

P 

DN116 

H 

DN87’ 

H  (P  not  recommended) 

DNU8’ 

H 

DN91 

H 

DN125^ 

H 

DN97 

H 

DN126^ 

H 

DN99 

P 

DN143^ 

H 

DNIOI 

P 

DN146^ 

H 

DN102 

P 

DN194^ 

H 

DN103 

P 

DN198' 

H 

DN106^ 

H 

DN202 

H 

DN107’ 

H 

DN223’ 

H 

DN2242 

H 

•  • 


'  These  sites  were  determined  archaeologically  eligible  for  the  National  Register  based  on  official  Determination 
of  Eligibility  Notification  form  from  the  Keeper. 

^  Based  on  survey  and/or  testing  results,  ECI  did  not  recommend  these  sites  as  National  Register  eligible  (Skinner 
et  al,  1982a,  198b,  1985). 

’  Tliese  sites  were  determined  architecturally  eligible  for  the  National  Register  based  on  official  Determination  of 
Eligibility  Notification  form  from  the  Keeper. 


University  of  North  Texas: 
1985-1986 


In  1985,  UNT  (Ferring  ct  al.  1986)  conducted  a  survey  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  to  revisit  and  rerecord  all  sites  in 
the  project  area  recommended  for  further  work  by  previous  investigators,  the  Corps,  or  the  SHPO.  Tuis  work  was 
undei  laken  as  part  of  two  delivery  orders;  the  first  included  1 43  sites  (Table  4-7),  and  the  second  listed  92  additional 
sites  to  be  investigated. 

The  Scope  of  Work  also  required  UNT  to  recompile  a  site  survey  map  of  the  reservoir  on  USGS  topographic 
sheets  indicating  which  tracts  were  actually  surveyed  by  the  previous  contractor,  ECI,  using  data  from  field  forms 
furnished  by  the  Corps.  Based  on  these  dam,  approximately  8,8(K)  acres  were  not  surveyed  or  insufficient  data 


existed  to  verify  they  had  been  surveyed. 


Based  on  the  results  of  this  work,  the  235  revisited  or  newly  recorded  sites  were  grouped  based  on  their 
integrity,  research  potential,  and  National  Register  eligibility.  Recommendations  for  the  prehistoric  sites  included 
(0)  outside  the  project  area,  (1)  excavate,  (2)  test,  (2a)  surface  collect,  (3)  no  further  work  at  this  time.  The 
recommendations  for  the  historic  sites  included  (1)  already  declared  National  Register  eligible,  mitigation 
recommended;  (2)  National  Register  eligible,  further  testing  recommended;  (3)  high  priority  sites,  test  to  determine 
eligibility;  (4)  sites  with  low  priority,  test  to  determine  eligibility;  and  (5)  no  fiirtlier  work  at  this  time  (Table  4-7). 
No  rKommendations  were  iriade  for  sites  that  were  either  not  relocated  or  no  access  was  obtained. 


Table  4-7 

Site  Recommendations  Made  by  UNT  Based  on  the  1985-1986  Survey' 


Prehistoric _ _ _ Historic 


Site 

Rec. 

Site 

Rec. 

Site 

Rec. 

Site 

Rec. 

Site 

Rec. 

Site 

Rec. 

con 

2a 

DN17 

2b 

GS48 

3 

CO  10 

5 

DN77 

1 

GS42 

5 

C014 

3 

DN79 

1 

GS64^ 

C013 

5 

DN78 

5 

GS46 

4 

C017 

3 

DN80 

3 

GS65^ 

CO  15 

4 

DN79 

5 

GS57 

5 

C018 

3 

DN81 

1 

GS67 

2a 

CO  16 

5 

DN81 

5 

GS59 

4 

C019 

3 

DN82 

3 

GS68 

2u 

C021 

5 

DN83 

5 

GS60 

5 

CO20 

3 

DN84 

3 

GS69 

3 

C022 

5 

DN84 

5 

GS69 

5 

C023 

3 

DN98 

3 

GS71 

3 

C031 

5 

DN87 

5 

GS72 

5 

C024 

3 

DNIOI 

1 

GS73^ 

C032 

3 

DN91 

1 

GS75 

5 

C026 

3 

DN102 

1 

GS8S 

3 

C033 

3 

DN97 

1 

GS79 

2 

C028 

3 

DN103 

1 

GS88 

3 

C036 

3 

DN104 

5 

GS80' 

C029 

3 

DN112 

3 

GS93 

2a 

C038 

5 

DN106 

1 

GS83^ 

C035 

2b 

DN114 

3 

GS102 

3 

C039 

4 

DN107 

1 

GS89 

5 

C045 

3 

DN115 

3 

CO40 

5 

DN108 

5 

GS95 

5 

C048 

3 

DN148 

3 

C041 

5 

DNllO 

5 

GS99 

5 

CO50 

0 

DN149 

3 

C042 

5 

DNlll 

5 

GSIOO 

5 

C052 

3 

DN159 

3 

C043 

5 

DN112 

5 

GSlOl 

5 

C053 

3 

DN169 

2b,2c 

C044 

5 

DN116 

5 

C054 

- 

DN173 

3 

C046 

5 

DN118 

5 

C055 

2a 

ON  175 

3 

C049 

5 

DN120 

5 

C056 

3 

DN178 

3 

C051 

5 

DN125 

5 

C057 

3 

DN187 

3 

C058 

- 

DN132 

5 

C067 

3 

DN188 

3 

C061 

5 

DN133 

5 

C070 

3 

DN197 

2b,2c 

C062 

5 

DN134 

5 

C071 

- 

DN206 

3 

C063 

5 

ON  135 

5 

C072 

- 

DN207 

3 

C065 

5 

DN136 

5 

C076 

2b,2c 

DN208 

0 

C068 

5 

DN137 

5 

C079 

3 

DN210 

2a 

C069 

.■) 

DN138 

5 

C085 

DN217 

■1 

/ 

5 

DN141 

C 

C091 

0 

DN346 

2b,2c 

C078 

5 

DN142 

5 

C093 

3 

DN347 

2b.2c 

C081 

DN144 

5 

C094 

3 

DN350 

2a 

C082 

4 

ON  145 

5 

C095 

2a,2b,2c 

C083 

2 

DN146 

5 

C097 

2b,  2c 

C084 

5 

DN147 

5 

C099 

3 

C086 

5 

DN150 

5 
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Table  4-7  cont. 


CO106  3 

C0124  3 

C0125  3 

C0126  3 

CO  134  2b,2c 

CO  139  3 

CO  140  3 

C0141  2b, 2c 

CO  142  2b 
C0144  2b,2c 


C087  5  DN151  5 

C096  4  DN155  5 

COlOl  5  DN157  2 

CO103  5  DN158  5 

CO  105  5  DN164  5 

CO  108  3  DN165  5 

COHO  5  DN166  4 

com  2  DN167  2 

C0112  4  DN168  5 

C0113  5  DN169  5 

C0114  5  DN171  5 

C0115  4  DN172  4 

coin  5  DN174  5 

C0118  3  DN176  2 

C0119  5  DN177  5 

COHO  4  DNiai  5 

C0121  3  DN183  5 

CO  122  5  DN184  5 

C0127  5  DN185  5 

C0128  5  DN186  4 

C0129  5  DN191  2 

C0131  5  DN193  - 

COI35  5  DN194  5 

C0136  2  DN195  5 

C0137  5  DN196  5 

C0138  2  DN198  1 

CO  143  4  DN202  1 

CO  147  5  DN203  5 

CO  148  5  DN206  5 

CO  149  5  DN212  5 

DN222  5 

DN223  5 

DN224  1 

DN226  5 

DN228  5 

DN230  5 

DN232  5 

DN233  3 

DN234  4 

DN237  5 

DN238  5 

DN239  3 

DN246  5 

DN247  5 

DN248  5 

DN249  5 

DN250  2 

DN264  5 

DN271  5 


•  • 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •• 
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Tabic  4-7  cent 


DN272  3 

DN273  3 

DN275  2 

DN348  3 

DN349  3 


‘  Compiled  from  Ferring  (1986);  Site  number  is  preceded  by  41  (e.g.,  41C01 1);  Recommendations  (Rec.)  include; 
l=cxcavatc;  2=test;  2a=:surface  collect;  2b’sexcavate  test  pits;  2c=excavate  backhoe  trenches;  3=no  further 
work;  4=low  priority,  test  to  determine  National  Register  eligibility;  5=no  further  work;  -=site  not  relocated 
or  access  was  denied  and  no  recommendation  for  further  work  was  possible. 


University  of  North  Texas: 

1986  Test  Excavations 

In  1986,  UNT  conducted  test  excavations  at  4IC0141,  a  stratified  prehistoric  site  containing  Late  Archaic 
components.  The  site  was  exposed  by  bridge  construction  activity  and  was  partially  removed.  Excavations  were 
conducted  to  determine  site  integrity,  age,  size,  and  National  Register  eligibility.  Based  on  the  testing  results,  the 
site  was  recommended  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  and  implementation  of  preservation  or  miligative 
efforts  to  offset  further  adverse  impacts  (Prikryl  and  Yates  1987). 


Summary 

In  summary,  many  of  the  historic  sites  recorded  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  were  previously  assessed  and 
determined  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  Those  sites  whose  National  Register  status  remained 
unclear  nr  undetermined  in  198S  were  revisited  and  new  assessments  and  recommendations  were  made  by  personnel 
from  UNT.  Following  this  work,  the  Corps  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO  reviewed  these  recommendations,  and 
a  Scope  of  Work  was  produced  detailing  which  sites  contained  National  Register  potential.  These  sites  were 
scheduled  for  archaeological,  architectural,  and  historic  research  in  the  Scope  of  Work.  The  work  scheduled  at  these 
sites,  along  with  the  research  design  and  methods  that  directed  these  investigations  arc  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 


•  • 


•  •  •  • 


CHAPTER  5 

RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODS;  ARCHAEOLOGY.  ARCHITECTURE,  LABORATORY, 
ARCHIVAL.  ORAL  HISTORY,  AND  CEMETERY  RESEARCH 

by 

Susan  A.  Lebo,  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  Tom  Nelson,  and  Paula  Sutton 


A  mtiltidisciplinaiy  approach  was  used  to  recover  archaeological,  architectural,  archival,  and  oral  history  data  from 
SI  historic  properties  recommended  for  limited  testing,  testing,  and/or  mitigation.  Our  investigations  focused  on 
obtaining  both  a  broad  understanding  of  the  subsistence-settlement  strategies  of  families  within  the  study  area 
between  the  1850s  and  1940,  and  intrasite  patterning.  Major  research  questions  focused  on  historic  settlement, 
development,  and  decline  of  communities  within  the  study  area;  market  systems;  subsistence  systems;  intra-  and 
intersite  characteristics  of  age.  size,  function,  assemblage  diversity,  and  layout;  ethnic  and  community  associations; 
and  architecture,  including  dendrochronologicai  information. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  outline  briefly  the  general  issues,  research  questions,  and  data  requirements  that 
guided  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  cultural  resources  project,  and  the  research  methods  used  to  gather  the  archival, 
archaeological,  architectural,  oral  history,  and  laboratory  data  collection.  The  previous  investigations  are 
summarized  in  Chapter  4,  providing  an  overview  of  the  project  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  1986-1987  survey, 
testing,  and  mitigation  phases  presented  in  Chapters  6  through  8  in  this  volume. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  University  of  North  Texas  in  1986  and  1987  was  intended  to  recover  data  on  the 
type  and  frequency  of  cultural  resources  in  4,400  acres  of  the  unsurveyed  8,800  acres  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake.  Ttie 
survey  was  also  undertaken  to  provide  an  initial  assessment  of  the  research  potential  or  S'  '"  -ance  of  cultural 
resources  within  the  unsurveyed  project  areas  based  on  field  investigations,  archival,  and  histi.i .  >  research.  A  total 
of  ten  historic  components  were  recorded.  A  discussion  of  each  of  these  components  is  provided  in  Chapter  6. 

The  results  of  the  archival,  architectural,  and/or  archaeological  investigations  at  sites  recommended  for  limited 
testing,  testing,  or  archival  or  architectural  documentation  only  are  presented  in  Chapter  7.  Chapter  8  describes 
the  results  of  the  sheet-refuse  and  mitigative  excavations. 


General  Issues 

The  Ray  Roberts  Lake  cultural  resources  project,  like  other  cultural  resource  management  (CRM)  projects, 
provided  an  opportunity  to  investigate  a  record  of  human  cultural  dynamics  within  a  defined  region.  Such 
investigations  must  be  conducted  within  explicitly  defined  theoretical  frameworks  stating  the  hypotheses,  data 
requirements,  and  research  methods.  The  research  design  (Ferring  and  Lebo  1988)  was  developed  to  define  the 
research  directions  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  -  Lewisville  Lake  cultural  resources  project.  These  research  directions 
are  part  of  a  broader  attempt  to  mitigate  known  and  potential  impacts  associated  with  Federal  landuse.  Fundamental 
is  the  goal  of  assessing  National  Register  significance  and  recovering  data  from  those  sites  that  meet  National 
Register  eligibility  but  caiuiot  be  avoided  or  preserved.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  research  design  was 
developed  to  encompass  theoretical  issues  and  research  methods  that  consider  the  region  and  the  discipline. 

During  the  historic  period,  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  was  sequentially  occupied  until  the  present  by  populations 
that  adapted  to  the  still-changing  landscape  used  by  prehistoric  populations.  It  is  clear  that  the  ways  the  new 
populations  distributed  themselves  and  used  the  land  changed  through  time  (Skinner  ei  al.  1982a,  1982b),  These 
settlers  were  constrained  by  factors  including  land  prices,  agricultural  and  livestock  potentials,  markets  for  farm  and 
ranch  produce,  the  availability  of  wage-earning  positions,  as  well  as  regional  and  national  economies. 
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When  compared  with  the  prehistoric  period,  there  are  process  changes  that  condition  the  way  certain 
archaeological  and  historical  problems  must  be  addressed.  For  example,  tool  manufacture  during  the  historic  period 
is  replaced  by  tool  purchase,  and  food  is  increasingly  bought  rather  than  produced,  These  changes  influence  how 
site  function  is  evaluated  but  not  the  basic  focus  on  site  function  relative  to  landscape  position,  major  economic 
activities  on  landuse  potential,  and  so  forth. 

Geographical  references  include  not  only  landform  and  climate,  important  at  prehistoric  sites,  but  also  historical 
modifications,  including  roads,  bridges,  and  distance  to  markets,  which  must  be  considered  in  developing  models 
of  site  location  and  site-use  history.  Archival  and  oral  informant  data  provide  qualitative  data  unavailable  for 
prehistoric  sites.  These  enable  better  determination  of  ethnic  affiliation,  economic  activities,  duration  and  character 
of  occupations,  lifeways,  and  sociocultural  relations  among  project  area  settlers. 


National  Register  Criteria  and  Assessments 

Each  historic  site  recorded  during  the  survey  and  all  test-excavated  sites  were  evaluated  for  potential  eligibility 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP)  at  the  end  of  the  testing  phase.  Sites 
recommended  for  sheet-refuse  investigations  were  reevaluated  after  test  excavations  were  completed.  Based  on  these 
data,  some  survey  and/or  testing  sites  were  recommended  for  nutixaticafsee  later  discussion  in  this  chapter).  These 
sites  were  determined  to  exhibit  National  Register  eligibility  and  were  located  within  the  impact  area.  The  four 
evaluation  criteria,  A-D,  are  presented  below. 

A.  Association  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of  our  history;  or 

B.  Association  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  to  our  past;  or 

C.  Embodiment  of  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  or  representative 
of  the  work  of  a  master,  or  possessing  high  artistic  values,  or  representing  a  significant  distinguishable 
entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual  distinction;  or 

D.  Have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield  information  important  to  prehistory  or  history. 

Criterion  D  was  most  applicable  to  sites  recorded  in  the  project  area.  Three  aspects  of  this  criterion  were  used 
in  assessing  eligibility;  (1)  integrity  and  content,  (2)  ability  to  yield  significant  new  information,  and  (3)  ability  to 
address  major  research  questions.  It  is  imporian  o  recognize  that  assessments  are  made  using  survey  and/or  testing 
data. 

Integrity  is  the  condition  of  the  archaeological  deposits  and  includes  information  on  whether  the  deposit  is 
undisturbed,  partially  disturbed,  or  has  been  destroyed,  as  well  as,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  relationship  of  the 
site  contents.  Including  both  natural  and  cultural  stratigraphy.  Content  refers  to  the  types  of  site  elements  present, 
including  artifacts,  features  (e.g.,  discrete  artifact  clusters,  burials,  hearths,  trash  pits,  etc.),  and  structural  remains. 

Data  recovered  during  survey  along  with  results  obtained  from  previous  studies  (see  Chapter  4)  indicate  that  past 
archaeological  research  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  predominately  focused  on  the  dam  construction  area.  Less  detailed 
research,  including  oral  history,  archival,  and  testing  was  conducted  in  lake  areas  outside  the  dam  construction  arc  i. 
Tnis  has  serious  implications  for  archaeological  assessments  of  National  Register  eligibility .  Site  types  or  sites  dating 
to  particular  periods  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  study  area  may  no  longer  be  represented.  Many  sites  identified 
as  National  Register  eligible  in  1982  were  adversely  impacted  before  they  were  adequately  investigated.  Some  of 
these  sites  remained  when  personnel  from  the  University  of  North  Texas  (then  called  North  Texas  State  University) 
revisited  and  reassessed  sites  in  the  project  area  in  1985  (Ferring  1986).  Others  were  inadequately  evaluated  when 
they  were  recorded  during  the  1980-1981  seasons.  As  a  result,  when  sites  were  reevaluated  in  1985  art  again  after 
fieldwork  began  in  1986,  some  sites  no  longer  exhibited  National  Register  potential  and  other  sites  with  reduced 


•  • 
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integrity  were  fecotnrr?,ided  for  investigation  because  they  were  the  best  remaining  sites  dating  to  a  particular  ti  ne 
period,  ethnic  grot  nnd  so  on,  in  tlte  reservoir.  As  a  result,  ability  to  yield  significant  new  information  was 
assessed  by  comparing  these  aspects  (integrity,  content,  context,  frequency)  of  historic  sites  in  the  study  area  with 
other  recorded  sites  in  the  region. 


Research  Issues 

The  primary  reason  for  archaeological  study  of  historic  cultural  resources  is  their  ability  to  provide  information 
about  settlement,  landuse,  and  lifeways  not  available  in  historical  documents.  Farmstead  archaeology  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  historic  archaeology  in  the  last  20  years  and  is  important  for  several  reasons.  According  to  Cliff 
and  Moir  (1985:5), 

First,  until  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  majority  of  households  in  America  were  located  in  rural 
settings  and  were  agrarian  (Eldridge  and  Thomas  1964).  In  many  parts  of  Texas,  over  half  the  rural  population 
was  made  up  of  farming  households  untii  after  World  War  II  (Lee  1982).  Consequently,  the  archaeology  of 
farmsteads  and  traditional  lifeways  of  agrarian  households  is  of  great  interest  because  it  relates  directly  to  the 
roots  of  many  Americans. . . .  Despite  these  facts,  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth cenniry  farmsteads  in  Texas  have 
received  very  little  archaeological  attemion  (Fox  1983)....  (Secondly,  farmsteads  exhibit]  unique  potential  for 
measuring  certain  elements  of  household  consumption  and  change. 

Necessary  data  sets  for  studying  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  settlement,  landuse,  and  lifeways  include: 
(1)  cultural  as.soinblagei  or  content,  (2)  context,  (3)  subsistence,  and  (4)  strucmral  remains.  A  multidisciplinary 
approach  involving  rrchaeological,  geological,  archival,  oral  history,  and  faunal  studies  was  developed  tor  the  Ray 
Roberts  Lake  cultural  resources  project. 

Cultural  assemblages  provide  information  on  the  access  to  and  utilization  of  specific  types  of  goc>>  vpes  of 
activiiiei;  ca'ned  out,  and  the  socioeconomic  status,  ethnicity,  and  landuse  patterns  of  residents  at  sites .  .ue  study 
area  (e.g..  Miller  1980;  Moir  1982,  1987, t,  1987b,  1988a,  1988b;  Saunders  1982).  These  data  can  be  compared 
with  information  from  other  sites  and  with  historical  records  to  study  social,  economic,  and  settlement  changes 
within  the  region. 

Site  context  refers  to  the  spatial  distribution  or  relationship  of  artifacts,  features,  structures  or  structural  remains, 
•■d  activity  areas.  Site  planning  studies,  including  yard  proxeniics  (see  Moir  1987a,  1987b,  1988a),  indicate 
relationships  among  socioeconomic  status,  ethnicity,  farm  size,  functional  or  landuse  considerations,  length  of 
occupation,  and  the  type  of  and  placement  of  features  and  structures. 

Subsistence  studies  involve  identification  of  faunal  and  floral  remains  that  may  reveal  diet,  husbandry,  butchering, 
consumption,  and  refuse  disposal  patterns.  These  patterns  are  usefi>'  for  examining  changes  in  adaptation  strategies 
iuid  for  comparing  site-specific  and  regionrl  historical  documentation  of  ethnicity,  socioeconomic  status,  landuse, 
and  productivity. 

Architectural  studies  involve  changes  in  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  building  styles  and  the  relationships 
between  environmental  and  cultural  factors,  including  surface  geology  and  ethnic  or  geographic  origin.  Tltese  data 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  documentary  sources  to  reconstruct  the  structural  landscape  of  the  study  area. 


Research  Questions 

The  historic  research  was  directed  jy ,  but  not  limited  to,  the  eight  research  questions  developed  prior  to  the  1986- 
l  v87  testing  phase  (Ferring  and  Lebo  1988).  These  questions  (Q)  arc  given  below  with  the  test  implications  (I)  for 
each,  followed  by  a  discas.sion  of  the  data  requirements: 


<8) 


•  • 
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Ql.  The  distance  to  source  areas  for  goods  and  services  for  families  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  is 
reflected  in  the  distribution  (i.e.,  dispersal  or  compactness)  of  settlemenfs. 

11.  Areas  with  easier  access  to  goods  and  services  settled  first  and  exhibited  greater  compactness  than  ti.'ose 
with  more  difficult  access. 

12.  Establishment  of  settlements  and  communities  was  in  direct  proportion  to  market  access. 

13.  Establishment  of  new  markets,  goods,  and  services  such  as  sawmills,  grist  mills,  and  cotton  gins  occurred 
in  areas  with  low  market  access  and  high  demand. 

Q2.  The  distance  to  source  areas  for  goods  and  services  differed  among  areas  within  northcentral  Texas  before 
1870,  and  this  variability  is  reflected  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  sites  (e.g.,  sawmills,  grist  mills, 
cotton  gins,  pottery  kilns),  site  dispersal,  and  anifact  diversity.  Sites  located  near  major  sources,  such  as 
pottery  kilns,  reflect  lower  anifact  diversity  for  those  re.  >urces  than  sites  located  fanher  from  source 
areas. 

11.  Artifact  diversity  indices  for  specific  resources  will  vary  among  sites  in  different  areas  of  northcentral 
Texas  relative  to  differences  in  access,  transportation  costs,  and  availability. 

12.  Greater  artifact  diversity  indices  will  occur  for  sites  located  near  major  industries  or  communities  (e.g., 
Dallas,  Denton,  Pilot  Point)  than  those  located  fanher  away. 

13.  Artifact  diversity  indices  for  specific  resources  reflected  at  sites  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  will  differ 
from  sites  in  other  reservoir  areas  in  northcentral  Texas  because  of  natural  and  cultural  differences  (e.g., 
environmental  zones,  ethnicity,  place  of  origin). 


Q3.  Variability  in  the  artifact  and  architecture  assemblages  from  farmsteads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  will 

reflect  differences  in  site  size,  complexity,  socioeconomic  status,  ethnic  affiliation,  date  of  initial  9  ^ 

occupation,  length  of  occupation,  and  the  rate  of  occupation  turnover.  Diachrony  in  the  interaction  of  these 
factors  and  farmstead  assemblages  can  be  quantitatively  measured. 

11 .  The  factor(s)  that  may  be  used  to  explain  the  variability  between  farmsteads  exhibit  diachronic  change. 

In  other  words,  the  type  of  variability  evident  between  farmsteads  is  not  static,  nor  are  the  factors  that 

explain  the  variability.  For  example,  landownersbip  versus  tenant  status  may  explain  the  variability  9 

between  farmsteads  occupied  during  the  Depression,  but  not  the  variability  between  sites  at  other  periods. 

12.  Given  a  representative  sample  of  the  farmsteads  in  the  project  area,  the  measurement  of  variability 
between  sites  will  vary  over  time.  In  other  words,  during  certain  periods  the  variability  among  sites  will 
be  small,  and  at  other  periods  it  will  be  great  as  the  diversity  of  farmsteads  change.  It  is  expected  that  at 
certain  periods  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  farmstead  types  (e.g.,  sharecropper;  tenant;  small,  medium 

and  large  landowner;  plantation),  while  during  other  periods  the  relative  proportion  of  each  type  will  H 

differ. 

13.  There  are  minimum  threshold  limits  within  each  factor  that  must  be  reached  before  variability  is  exhibited 
in  the  archaeological  record.  In  other  words,  no  variability  will  be  evident  among  farmsteads  until  a 
threshold  limit  is  reached  (e  g.,  landownersbip). 

Q4.  The  distribution  of  farmsteads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  reflects  the  productivity  of  the  local 

environment,  including  market  demands.  Major  envirorunental  factors  that  affected  the  location  of  early  ^ 

farmsteads,  industries,  and  settlements  include  soil  type,  topography,  availability  of  water,  and  vegetation. 

These  factors  will  affect  the  survival  potential  of  farmsteads,  industries,  and  settlements  as  well. 

11.  Major  environmental  variables  can  be  used  to  explain  landuse  patterns  in  the  project  area. 

12.  The  importance  of  local  environment  may  be  perceived  rather  than  actual,  but  it  is  nonetheless  an 

important  controlling  factor.  This  situation  has  perpetuated  the  adage,  "areas  with  environments  similar  ^ 

(e.g.,  soil  type,  topography,  vegetation)  to  those  where  individuals  immigrated  from  were  settled  first." 
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These  factors  affect  the  role  of  farms  in  the  project  area,  resulting  in  a  shift  from  largely  self-sufficient 
farms  to  specialized  farm  production  and  the  replacement  of  family  farms  by  agribusiness  enterprises. 


Site  function  and/or  activity  areas  will  be  reflected  in  the  artifact  assemblage  and  architecture  of  domestic 
and  industrial  sites. 

In  the  absence  of  standing  architecnirc,  site  function  can  be  determined  by  examining  the  archaeological 
record. 

The  assemblages  (artifact  and  architecture)  from  domestic  sites  will  exhibit  greater  similarity  in  the  types 
and  frequencies  of  artifactual  and  architectural  remains  than  with  industrial  sites,  as  well  as  the  reverse. 


The  introduction,  assimilation,  dispersal,  and  duration  of  different  architectural  styles  and  technologies 
identified  on  the  rural  landscape  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  reflects  sociocultural,  economic,  and  political  factors 
and  changes. 

Specific  styles  and/ci  technologies  have  their  roots  in  the  traditional  culture  brought  by  settlers  to  the 
project  area  when  they  immigrated  here. 

The  distribution  of  different  sociocultural,  economic,  political,  or  ethnic  groups  will  be  reflected  in  the 
differential  distribution  of  traditional  architeemrai  styles  and  technologies. 


Access  to  goods  and  services  (economic  variables)  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the  material 
record.  This  factor  is  less  important  at  early  sites  where  access  is  limited  regardless  of  economic  status. 
However,  as  geographical  and  culmral  barriers  are  reduced,  variability  between  sites  will  reflect  economic 
access  not  cultural  heritage.  In  other  words,  the  assemblages  at  early  sites  will  reflect  many  of  the  artifact 
and  architecture  styles  and  technologies  broitghtby  new  immigrants.  Later,  these  styles  and  technologies 
will  be  replaced  by  goods  and  services  produced  locally  or  regionally,  and  differences  between  sites  will 
reflect  differential  access  to  these  products  and  not  differences  in  cultural  heritage. 

Changes  in  access  to  goods  and  services  will  be  reflected  in  the  material  record  and  greater  diversity  will 
be  evident  when  access  is  significantly  unequal  among  socic.-conomic,  etlmic,  or  political  groups. 
Economic  access  is  the  most  important  factor  for  explaining  variability  among  farmsteads  occupied  durikig 
the  same  period. 


Cultural  stratigraphy  will  occur  in  the  material  remains  at  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  Statistically 
similar  material  culture  patterns  will  occur  at  sites  of  similar  age  occupied  by  only  one  family.  Greater 
diversity  will  be  evident  for  serially  occupied  sites,  or  sites  occupied  for  longer  periods. 

The  fiequency,  type,  and  spatial  distribution  of  the  materia)  culture  remains  at  farmsteads  in  the  project 
area  will  be  evident  in  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  stratigraphy  of  sites;.  These  patterns  will  reflect 
diachronic  change  in  activity  areas  during  the  lifespan  of  a  farmstead,  whether  it  was  occupied  by  a  single 
family  or  several.  However,  sites  that  were  serially  occupied,  particularly  if  the  location  of  the  dwelling 
changed,  will  exhibit  a  greater  overlapping  and  mixing  of  components. 

Material  culture  remains  (including  architectural  items)  associated  with  specific  structures  will  vary  as 
building  function,  size,  and/or  location  changes  as  a  result  of  modifications,  recycling,  or  removal. 
Sheet  refuse  represents  the  deposition  of  mateiial  culture  remains  that  results  from  initial  occupation 
through  abandonment,  including  post-occupational  deposition.  This  "artifact  rain"  may  include  cultural 
remains  that  differentially  reflect  cumulative  occupations.  Frequency  and  recovery  of  remains  will  be 
biased  towards  those  deposits  near  the  end  of  occupation  or  after  abandonment. 


•  e 
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Historic  Data  Requirements 

Development  of  explicit  data  requirements  is  essential  for  testing  the  research  questions.  \n  examination  of 
diachronic  culture  change  during  the  mid-nineteenth  to  mid-twentieth  centuries  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  and 
other  locations  in  northcentral  Texas  requires  delineation  of  specific  variables  to  be  it,  restigated.  These  variables 
are  (1)  environmental  and  cultural  divi  rsity,  compactness,  and  density,  (2)  economic  access,  mode  of  transportation, 
and  market-distribution  systems,  (3)  site  types  and  diversity,  (4)  artifact  and  sheet-refuse  diversity  and  architectural 
diversity,  (5)  site  size,  (6)  site  complexity,  (7)  socioeconomic  status,  (8)  ethnic  affiliation,  (9)  duration  of  site  use, 
and  (10)  cultural  stratigraphy.  Each  of  these  variables  is  discussea  below. 


Enviromnental  and  Cultural  Diversity 

Major  environmental  zones  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  include  the  Grand  Prairie,  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers, 
and  the  Blackland  Prairie  (see  Chapter  2).  Their  distribution  is  plotted  and  the  location  of  specific  site  types,  • 

including  farmsteads,  industrial  sites,  political,  social,  and  public  buildings,  and  communities  were  identified. 

Bridges,  road  systems,  and  markets  were  recorded.  Such  distribution  maps  will  allow  us  to  determine  the 
relationships  of  the  site  types  with  temporal  and  spatial  changes. 

Economic  Access  and  Market  Distributions  ® 

The  size  and  distribution  of  market  centers  changed  dramatically  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  during  the  mid- 
nineteenth  to  mid-twentieth  centuries.  Early  settlements  were  isolated  from  large  markets  before  the  1870s  when 
railroads  reached  Dallas,  Denton,  and  Slicrman.  Prior  to  this  time,  ferries  and  wagons  served  as  the  primary 
transportation  modes  for  goods  and  services,  and  people.  After  1870,  railroad  service  was  established,  and  new 

markets  for  importing  and  exponing  opened.  By  examining  market  distributions,  transportation  systems,  and  where  •  # 

the  goods  and  services  purchased  by  families  in  the  area  were  produced,  it  will  be  possible  to  reconstruct  market 

access. 


Site  Type  and  Diversity 

As  mentioned  above,  several  site  types  occur  in  the  iake  area.  The  frequency  and  distribution  of  these  site  types 
will  be  determined  to  obtain  a  diversity  index  foi  the  project  area.  The  artifact  assemblages  from  lake  sites  will  be 
compared  to  determine  if  significant  differences  occur  in  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  major  artifact  categories 
between  major  site  types.  The  distribution  of  each  site  type  will  be  detemuned  and  compared  with  distributions 
obtained  for  a  variety  of  environmental  and  cultural  variables  (e.g.,  environmental  zones,  topography,  soil  type, 
ethnic  affiliation). 


Artifact  and  Architecture  Diversity 

These  data  sets  wiii  be  obtained  using  the  same  methods  mentioned  above.  Diversity  indices  will  also  be  calculated 
for  major  artifact  categories  within  sites.  This  will  allow  us  to  examine  differences  in  the  frequency  and  distribution  ^ 

of  specific  anifact  categories  within  major  yard  areas. 


Site  Size  and  Complexity 

Site  size  will  be  determined  by  the  spatial  distribution  of  architectural  remains,  features,  and  sheet-refuse  deposits 
at  historic  sites  rather  than  total  land  holdings.  Site  complexity  will  include  the  types,  frequencies,  and  distributions 


•  • 


•  • 
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of  architectural  remains  (e.g.,  cellars,  dwellings,  fences,  outbuildings)  and  archaeological  components.  Site 

formation  processes  and  soil  dynamics  may  also  affect  site  complexity.  0 


Socioeconomic  Status  and  Ethnicity 

Maps,  deed/title  records,  historical  accounts,  and  local  histories  should  provide  data  on  socioeconomic  and 
ethnicity  patterns  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  Major  socioeconomic  groups  include  sharecroppers,  tenants,  and 
small,  medium,  and  large  landowners.  Ethnic  groups  include  Euro- Americans,  African-Americans,  and  Hispanics. 
Historic  Native  American  groups  also  utilized  this  area,  largely  for  trading.  Both  foreign-bom  and  American-bom 
immigrants,  and  descendents  of  local  settlers  occupy  the  perimeter  of  the  lake  or  reside  in  surrounding  towns. 

Duration  of  Site  Occupation 

Duration  of  site  occupation  will  be  estimated  using  both  archival  and  archaeological  data.  Mean  beginning  dates 
will  be  calculated  for  ceramic  and  bottle  glass  assemblages.  Architectural  data  and  oral  history  information  will  be 
used  when  available. 

Cultural  Stratigraphy 

Both  horizontal  and  vertical  stratigraphy  will  be  examined  to  reconstruct  the  distribution  of  major  artifactual  and 
architectural  categories. 


Research  Methods 

The  research  methods  and  techniques  developed  and  used  on  the  project  were  designed  to  maximize  data  recovery 
for  addressing  the  research  questions  discussed  above  and  assessing  National  Register  eligibility.  This  was 
accomplished  using  a  multidisciplinary  approach  incorporating  geology,  archaeology,  biology,  environmental  and 
geographical  data,  architecture,  and  history.  The  methods  used  to  conduct  the  archaeological,  architectural, 
dendrochronological,  archival,  oral  history,  laboratory,  and  geological  research  for  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project 
are  discussed  in  this  section.  This  discussion  is  divided  into  four  subsections  (1)  overview  of  the  specifications  of 
the  Scope  of  Work,  (2)  archaeological  data  recovery,  (3)  architectural  data  recovery,  (4)  dendrochronology  data 
recovery,  (5)  laboratory  methods,  (6)  archival  research,  (7)  oral-history  research,  and  (8)  cemetery  research. 


Table  5-1 

Historic  Sites  Scheduled  for  Investigation  During  the  1986-1987  Season 


NHRP  Adverse  Investigative  Measures’ 

Site  Status'  Impacts’  LT  T  SR  AD  AR  M  R  SC  P  D 


C033  I 

SE 

X 

+ 

X 

X 

C036  I 

SE 

X 

+ 

X 

X 

+ 

C038  I 

SE 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

V 

/\ 

1 

1, 

V 

• 

C042  I 

SE 

X 

C082  I 

SE 

X 

C083  I 

SE 

X 

X 

+ 

X 

+ 

C0103  I 

I 

X 

+ 

com  I 

C0112  1 

SE 

1 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

• 

C0118  I 

I,SE 

X 

+ 

X 

X 

-t-  -1- 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 
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Table  5-i,  com. 


C0119 

NE 

SE 

+ 

d 

CO  120 

1 

I 

X 

+ 

X 

4- 

C0121 

I 

I 

X 

X 

X 

4- 

C0136 

1 

SE 

X 

X 

X 

C0138 

NE 

R 

D 

X 

C0143 

I 

1 

X 

+ 

X 

X 

DN77 

E 

SE.P 

X 

+ 

DN79 

E 

I 

X 

DN81 

E 

I 

X 

DN87 

E 

1 

d 

DN9I 

E 

I 

X 

+ 

DN97 

E 

SE 

X 

+ 

DN106 

E 

I 

+ 

d 

X 

+ 

X 

DN107 

E 

SE.P 

+ 

X 

+ 

X 

DNiiS 

E 

I 

X 

0 

+ 

DN146 

E 

I 

X 

0 

+ 

d 

DN157 

E 

SE 

X 

X 

+ 

X 

4- 

■+• 

DN165 

I 

SE 

X 

X 

DN166 

I 

SE 

X 

+ 

+ 

DN167 

I 

SE.P 

X 

+ 

+ 

X 

X 

DN171 

I 

SE 

X 

DN172 

I 

1 

X 

+ 

X 

X 

X 

DN174 

I 

1 

X 

+ 

+ 

DN190 

I 

I.P 

X 

4- 

DN191 

I 

I.P 

X 

d 

4* 

X 

DN193 

I 

SE 

X 

X 

DN198 

E 

1 

X 

0 

4- 

X 

DN212 

I 

SE 

X 

DN224 

E 

SE.P 

X 

X 

+ 

DN232 

I 

I 

X 

DN233 

I 

SE 

X 

+ 

4- 

DN234 

I 

SE.P 

X 

+ 

4- 

DN248 

1 

P 

+■ 

4- 

DN250 

E 

P 

4- 

+ 

4- 

DN273 

1 

P 

X 

4 

d 

d 

DN275 

I 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4- 

4- 

DN349 

I 

1 

X 

+ 

X 

GS46 

I 

SE 

X 

+ 

X 

X 

GS59 

I 

SE 

X 

X 

X 

GS79 

I 

SE 

X 

X 

4- 

'  Status  at  the  time  the  Scope  of  Work  was  prepared;  Sites  with  insufficient  data  were  included  because  they 

exhibited  National  Register  potential  but  additional  data  was  needed.  These  sites  were  generally  recommended  ^ 

for  limited  le.sting  or  testing  in  the  Scope  of  Work;  E  “determined  eligible;  != insufficient  data;  NE=not  eligible. 

^  I“inundation;  P=park;  R=removed;  SE “shoreline  erosion. 

’  LT“limited  testing;  T=testing;  SR=5heet  refuse;  AD  “architecture  documentation;  AR  =  archival  research; 

M=map;  R  =  record;  SC=surface  collection;  P= preservation;  D=dendro;  X=scheduled  work  completed; 
d  =  scheduled  «  ork  dropped;  o=work  completed  by  ECl,  Inc.;  +  =work  addei  and  completed. 
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The  Scope  of  Work  developed  for  the  project  outlined  four  levels  of  investigation  to  be  conducted  at  historic  sites 
within  the  reseivoir;  survey,  limited  testing,  testing,  and  mitigation.  A  detailed  list  of  all  historic  sites  and  structures 
scheduled  for  archaeological  investigation  is  presented  in  Table  5-1 . 

Survey,  limited  testing,  and  testing  were  conducted  simultaneously,  and  recommendations  were  made  for  additional 
investigations,  including  mitigaiive  efforts  at  these  sites.  These  recommendations  were  based  on  (1)  potential 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register,  (2)  adverse  impacts,  (3)  archaeological  and/or  architectural 
integrity,  (4)  ability  to  address  major  research  questions,  (5)  representativeness,  and  (6)  ability  to  yield  significant 
new  information. 

Sites  that  eithibited  poor  integrity,  were  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register,  or  were  not  going 
to  be  adversely  impacted  were  not  recommended  for  mitigative  effons  following  consultation  with  the  Corps.  In 
addition,  those  sites  that  met  these  criteria  did  not  exhibit  potential  for  yielding  significant  new  information,  and 
represented  additional  examples  of  site  types  already  adequately  addressed  by  the  existing  sample  were  not 
reconunended.  In  other  words,  additional  farmsteads  were  identified  during  the  survey  and  testing  that  reflected  late 
nineteenth  century,  single  occupation  sites  with  good  integrity.  However,  this  site  type  was  well  represented  in  the 
sample  schedule  for  mitigative  effons.  Therefore,  these  new  sites  were  not  recommended  for  mitigation  unless  they 
exhibited  greater  potential  than  one  or  more  sites  already  scheduled  for  mitigation,  in  which  case,  they  were 
recommended  as  replacement  sites.  For  example,  site41DN466  was  identified  during  survey  and  was  recommended 
for  mitigative  efforts,  replacing  site  4iDN87,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  construction  activities.  This  decision 
was  made  following  consultation  with  the  Corps. 

in  addition,  as  the  status  of  specific  sites  was  updated  through  field  reconnaissance,  each  site  was  rc-evaluated  for 
its  potential  to  address  the  research  questions  presented  in  Chapter  3  and  the  level  of  investigation  requested.  This 
information  was  presented  to  the  Corps,  and  modifications  were  made  on  a  site  by  site  basis  where  warranted, 
including  expansion  of  the  preservation  (41DN250-  Jones  Farm),  architecture  documentation,  and  archival  research 
efforts  to  increase  data  recovery  of  previously  unrecognized  significant  resources  that  would  be  adversely  impacted, 
or  as  replacements  for  resources  already  impacted.  These  changes  are  discussed  in  the  appropriate  sections  within 
the  text. 


Archaeological  Data  Recovery 


Survey 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  survey  phase  is  presented  in  Chapter  6.  A  total  of  4,400  acres  of  an  estimated  K,800 
acres  that  remained  unsurveyed,  or  for  which  documentation  was  inadequate,  was  selected  for  survey.  Historic 
maps,  soil  and  USGS  maps,  and  aerial  photographs  were  recommended  to  help  locate  historic  sites. 


A  pedestrian  survey.  Including  the  excavation  of  auger  holes  and  shovel  test  pits  was  conducted  to  locate  and 
evaluate  site  age,  size,  function,  integrity,  and  potential  National  Register  eligibility.  Ten  historic  sites  were 
iccorded,  and  one,  4iDN466,  was  recommended  for  mitigative  efforts. 


Limited  Testing  and  Testing 


Limited  testing  was  recommended  at  sites  that  exhibited  pi  ential  but  had  no;  been  previously  tested,  and  testing 
was  recommended  for  sites  that  had  been  tested  by  ECl,  inn  insufficient  data  were  obtained  to  substantiate 
eligibility.  Limited  testing  focused  on  the  excavation  of  10  to  30  shovel  test  pits  or  50x50-cm  units  on  a  systematic 
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grid  across  the  site,  while  testing  involved  the  excavation  of  20  to  SO  units.  This  approach  was  used  to  recover 
information  on  site  age,  function,  size,  integrity,  and  potential  NRHP  eligibility,  The  number  of  units  was  also 
affected  by  site  size.  This  strategy  was  designed  to  maximize  data  recovery  while  minimizing  overall  labor  effons. 
Systematic  excavation  on  a  4,  8,  12,  or  16-m  grid  allowed  for  rapid  site  coverage  and  the  recovery  of  a 
representative  sample  of  all  buried  deposits.  In  addition,  this  approach  did  not  require  a  priori  information  about 
the  location  of  specific  activity  areas  or  subsurface  features. 


(D 


Table  5-2 

The  Grid  Spacing  in  Meters  and  the  Number  of  Units 
by  Unit  Type  Excavated  During  1986-1987  Testing 


Site  Grid  Size 

STP 

.5x.5m 

lx. 5m' 

Ixlm^ 

Surf.  Coll.' 

BHT 

Other  Units* 

C033  8 

30 

C036  4 

127 

15 

ms 

C038  8 

22 

C039  8 

45 

49 

CO  103  8 

19 

C0118  8 

57 

C0119  8 

21 

CO120  8 

30 

C0121  8 

39 

64 

G 

5 

ms 

C0136  8 

13 

CO  143  8 

34 

DN107  - 

16 

G 

2 

DN166  4 

123 

37 

7 

mg 

DN167  4 

129 

46 

G 

4 

mg,m5 

DN172  8 

26 

DN174  8 

31 

DN190  8 

29 

DN232  - 

2 

DN233  4 

62 

160 

DN234  4 

151 

49 

153 

6 

DN248  8 

40 

14 

13 

DN273  8 

30 

DN275  8 

65 

187 

2 

DN349  8 

37 

DN466  4,8 

7 

172 

49 

4 

mg,  ms 

GS46  8 

25 

GS50  8 

43 

GS79  4,8 

117 

27 

3 

ms 

'  ix.5m  units  were  dug  in  hand-excavated  trenches.  * 

■  Ixl-m  units  were  g'-nerally  excavated  as  a  block. 

^  Surface  collections  were  obtained  using  systematic  4x4-ra  blocks;  G=grab  sample  only. 

*  mg = magnetometer  survey;  ms  =  machine  scraping;  p=prehistoric  excavations. 

Testing  focused  on  two  types  of  archaeological  phenomena  -  sheet-refuse  deposits  and  discrete  features.  Primary 
emphasis  was  placed  on  investigation  of  sheet  refuse,  including  data  on  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution,  content,  • 

and  integrity.  A  small  number  of  burled  features  were  encountered  in  test  units,  and  in  some  instances,  units  were 


•  ^  • 


•  • 
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expanded  to  recover  additional  information.  In  addition,  a  baclchoc  was  used  to  cross-cut  major  structural  features 
(e.g.,  collapsed  storm  cellars)  where  rapid  data  recovery  was  indicated,  and  extensive  hand-excavation  was  not 
feasible.  An  overview  of  limited  testing  and  testing  by  site  is  presented  in  Tabic  5-2. 

Mitigation 

Sites  selected  for  mitigation  (Table  5-3)  in  the  Scope  of  Work  {DACW63-86-C-0098)  had  been  determined  eligible 
to  the  NRHP  and  were  recommended  for  additional  investigation  because  of  the  adverse  impacts  expected  to  affect 
these  resources  as  a  result  of  dam  construction,  inundation,  wave  action  and  shoreline  erosion,  park  development, 
land  clearance,  or  vandalism,  Twelve  sites  had  been  determined  eligible,  and  the  remaining  three  required  additional 
information  to  substantiate  eligibility  (see  Table  S-1).  Additional  investigations  at  these  fifteen  sites  were 
recommended  by  the  State  historic  Preservation  Officer  to  complete  mitigative  efforts.  Primary  adverse  impacts 
identified  for  specific  historic  sites  are  presented  in  Table  S-1. 


Table  5-3 

Grid  Interval  in  Meters  and  the  Number  of  Units  Excavated  by  Unit  Type  During  1986-1987  Mitigation 


Site 

Grid  Size  STP 

.5x.5m 

lx.5m‘ 

,lm^ 

Surf.  Coll.’ 

BHT 

Other  Units* 

com, 

DN77 

4 

90 

3 

nis 

DN79 

8 

33 

66 

7 

P 

DN81 

DN87’ 

DN91 

8 

53 

102 

G 

2 

P 

DN97 

8 

34 

44 

3 

mg, ms 

DN106 

8 

39 

DN118 

8 

27 

3 

DN146 

4,8 

81 

4 

DN157 

4,8 

169 

7 

8 

6 

mg 

DN191 

3 

42 

DN198 

8 

4J. 

19 

1 

DN224 

8 

79 

49 

3 

7 

mg 

'  lx.5 

-m  units  were  dug  in  hand-excavated  trenches. 

^  Ixl-m  units  were  generally  excavated  as  a  block. 

^  Surface  collections  were  obtained  using  systematic  4x4-m  blocks;  G=grab  sample  only. 
*  mg  =  magnetometer  survey;  ms = machine  scraping;  p -prehistoric  excavations. 

’  Site  was  dropped  after  consultation  with  Corps. 


Mitigative  measures  specified  in  the  Scope  of  Work  included  an  interdisciplinary  approach  involving  sheet  refuse 
study,  architecture  documentation,  dendrochronology,  archival  research,  and  preservation  (41DN250).  Sheet  refuse 
investigations  were  defined  as  the  excavation  of  50x50-cm  units  on  a  systcraaiic  giiu  designed  to  recover  artifacts 
from  all  yard  areas,  and  information  about  site  size,  age,  function,  and  to  determine  yard  patterns.  Architecture 
documentation  focused  on  significant  standing  and  collapsed  structures  which  required  documentation  to  insure  data 
recovery  before  loss  from  natural  causes,  vandalism,  or  adverse  impact  from  construction  activities.  Detailed  scaled 
Hoorplans  and  elevations  were  drawn,  and  photographs  were  taken.  Tree-ring  data  were  recovered  for  selected 
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structures,  and  land/tract  information  was  recorded  for  each  site.  Preservation  measures  were  implemented  at  several 
sites,  allowing  significant  structures  to  be  removed  and  restored  at  another  location. 

Mitigative  efforts  focused  on  both  sheet  refuse  deposits  and  features.  Six  sites  reconunended  for  mitigation  (see 
Table  5-3)  in  the  Scope  of  Work  had  not  been  tested,  two  received  minimal  shovel  testing,  and  seven  received 
systematic  surface  and  subsurface  investigation.  NRHP  recommendations  were  based  primarily  on  archival, 
architecture,  or  oral  history  information.  An  overview  of  the  testing  methods  and  artifact  assemblage  recovered  from 
these  sites  by  ECI,  Inc.  is  presented  in  Appendix  B,  and  is  briefly  discussed  within  the  site  descriptions  in  Chapters 
6  and  7. 

Sites  recommended  for  limited  testing  or  testing  in  the  Scope  of  Work  that  were  later  recommended  for  mitigative 
efforts  are  presented  in  Table  S-4.  'These  sites  are  Discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  7. 


Table  5-4 

Grid  Interval  in  Meters  and  the  Number  of  Units  Excavated  by  Unit  Type  at  Sites  Reconunended  for 
Additional  Testing  or  Mitigative  Efforts  During  1986-1987 


Site  Grid  Size  STP 

.5x.5ra 

lx. 5m' 

Ixlm^ 

Surf.  Coll.’  BHT 

Other  Units* 

C036  4 

127 

15 

ms 

C0121  8 

39 

64 

G 

5 

ms 

DN166  4 

123 

37 

7 

mg 

DN167  4 

129 

46 

G 

4 

mg,  ms 

DN233  4 

62 

160 

DN234  4 

151 

49 

153 

6 

DN248  8 

40 

14 

13 

DN466  4,8 

7 

172 

49 

4 

mg, ms 

OS79  4,8 

117 

27 

3 

ms 

'  lx.S-m  units  were  dug  in  hand-excavated  trenches. 

^  Ixl-m  units  were  generally  excavated  as  a  block. 

'  Surface  collections  were  obtained  using  systematic  4x4-m  blocks;  G=grab  sample  only. 
*  mg  =  magnetometer  survey;  ms=machine  scraping. 


A  multiphase  excavation  strategy  was  implemented  at  each  site.  Systematic  excavations  of  50xS0-cm  units  on  a 
grid  was  utilized  to  augment  the  sheet  refuse  samples  recovered  during  testing,  or  to  obtain  a  representative  sample 
at  sites  that  were  not  tested.  This  approach  provided  a  comparative  data  base  for  conducting  intra-  and  inter-site 
sheet  refuse  analyses.  Judgmental  excavation  required  prior  information  about  the  location  and  content  of  sheet 
refuse  deposits,  structures,  or  buried  features  (e.g.,  storm  cellars,  cooking  areas).  This  level  of  information  was 
obtained  using  several  strategies.  Magnetometer  surveys  w>:re  conducted  to  identify  anomalies  that  could  be 
correlated  with  cultural  activities  (e.g.,  hearths,  pits);  and  the  locations  of  features  encountered  in  test  units,  and 
surface  stmetures  and  features  were  mapped,  providing  information  that  could  be  used  for  directing  further 
excavations.  Judgmental  units  were  hand-excavated  within  magnetic  anomalies,  under  structures,  within  house 
mounds,  and  within  collapsed  cellars.  Small  50x50-cm  units  containing  features  were  expanded  to  recov  i  larger 
sample  of  artifacts  and  to  discern  the  size  and  function  of  specific  features. 
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General  Field  Methods 

Hand-excavated  sysumatic  and  judgmental  units  were  dry  screened  through  1/4  inch  hardware  cloth.  All  cultural 
material  was  collected,  recorded,  labeled,  analyzed,  and  curated,  with  the  exception  of  undiagnostic  architectural, 
metal,  and  miscellaneous  remains.  This  material  was  recorded  and  analyzed,  and  then  rebagged  by  unit  level  for 
bulk  storage  or  reburial.  This  material  included  undiagnostic  tin  cans,  thin  metal,  and  heavy  metal  fragments:  recent 
debris  deposited  after  the  site  was  abandoned,  including  plastic;  undiagnostic  architectural  items,  such  as  concrete, 
mortar,  shingles,  asbestos  siding,  floor  tile,  and  brick  fragments.  A  sample  of  each  architectural  category  was  saved 
and  curated  by  site. 

A  field  form  was  filled  out  for  each  unit  level,  including  information  on  unit  size,  provenience,  depth  below 
surface,  soil  type,  soil  color,  disturbances,  features,  and  artifact  content.  All  units  were  dug  using  arbitrary  5  or 
10-cm  levels,  except  in  features,  where  both  arbitrary  and  natural  levels  were  used.  Feature  fonns  were  completed 
for  ail  features  providing  information  on  location,  size,  function,  contents,  disturbances,  and  sampling  methods. 

Systematic  units  included  shovel  test  pits,  S0x50-cm  units,  and  lOOxSO-cm  units  excavated  on  a  grid;  50x50-cm 
units  were  most  common.  Judgmental  units  varied  considerably,  including  25x50  cm,  50x50  cm,  100x50  cm, 
lOOx  100  cm,  200x200  cm,  or  backhoe  trenches.  Small  units  (25x50  cm  and  50x50  cm)  were  used  to  recover  column 
samples  from  an  exposed  profile.  This  approach  was  most  commonly  used  within  collapsed  storm  cellars  that  had 
been  bisected  using  a  backhoc.  Units  measuring  100x50  cm  were  judgmenlally  placed  to  locate  wall  lines  or 
foundations,  and  to  provide  a  continuous  sample  extending  from  under  structures  through  the  main  sheet  refuse 
deposit.  For  example,  four  trenches  composed  of  100x50-cm  units  were  excavated  at  4 1 DN9 1 .  Three  trenches  were 
oriented  north-south,  and  one  east-west,  sampling  deposits  under  the  former  dwelling  and  the  sheet  refuse  west  of 
the  house,  and  north,  in  the  backyard.  Large  units  measuring  lOOxlOO-cm  or  200x200-cm  in  size  were  utilized  in 
block  excavations.  Blocks  were  used  as  a  mitigative  measure  at  a  small  sample  of  sites  to  recover  data  on  buried 
features  (e.g.,  outdoor  cooking  area  at  41DN166),  and  the  location,  construction,  and  assemblage  associated  with 
former  structures  (e.g.,  dwellings).  Backhoc  trenches  were  excavated  to  rapidly  recover  information  about  specific 
magnetometer  anomalies,  buried  features,  and  soil  stratigraphy. 

Magnetometer  surveys  were  conducted  at  .six  sites  (41DN97,  41DN157,  41DN166,  41DN167,  41DN224,  and 
41DN466)  to  identify  subsurface  anomalies  that  could  be  identified  as  archaeologically  significant.  Surveys  were 
conducted  by  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Geology,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  under  the  direction  of 
Lr.  Brooks  Ellwood.  A  specially  designed  dual-bottle  proton  magnetometer  was  used  to  measure  the  total  magnetic 
intensity  present  at  each  recording  station.  Data  were  recorded  at  I  m  intervals  within  20  by  20  m  blocks.  The 
number  and  placement  of  the  blocks  were  judgmentally  determined  by  surface  features  and  data  recovered  during 
limited  testing  or  testing. 

Prior  to  surveying,  a  surface  reconnaissance  was  conducted  to  locate,  record,  and  remove  all  surface  metal.  Blocks 
were  laid  out  utilizing  the  grid  established  for  testing.  The  size  and  location  of  the  blocks  were  varied  to  optimize 
data  recovery.  For  example,  at  41DN224  four  blocks  were  surveyed,  including  two  measuring  20x20m  (Blocks  2 
and  4)  and  two  measuring  20  m  nonh  south  by  10  m  east-west  (Blocks  1  and  3).  This  arrangement  allowed  us  to 
identify  magnetic  anomalies  within  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  including  the  backyard  and  one  side  yard;  anomalies 
associated  with  an  earlier  dwelling  and  a  possible  outbuilding;  a  collapsed  storm  cellar;  and  part  of  the  foundation 
of  a  second  dwelling. 

The  magnetic  intensity  at  each  recording  station  was  plotted  and  a  contour  map  was  produced  to  identify  the 
distribution  of  high  positive  and  high  negative  anomalies.  Signatures  were  identified  tor  some  specific  types  of 
features,  but  ni  i  for  all.  Buried  features  such  as  hearths,  trash  pits,  and  metal  exhibited  high  positive  characteristics, 
while  collapsed  storm  cellars  have  both  negative  and  positive  characteristic  (Ellwood,  personal  communication 
1988), 
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This  information  was  used  to  help  direct  the  placement  of  judgmental  units  to  examine  specific  anomalies. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  examining  dipolar  anomalies  (having  both  positive  and  negative  characteristics),  and  high 
positive  anomalies.  Application  of  this  method  greatly  reduced  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  of  locating  subsurface 
features.  In  addition,  it  allowed  us  to  recover  data  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  features,  from  which  a  sample  could 
be  selected  for  study . 

Modem  .urbanccs  and  buried  metal  masked  the  data,  reducing  the  usefulness  of  this  technique  at  several  historic 
sites  that  iiad  been  occupied  until  fairly  recent.  Farmsteads  that  were  abandoned  bcfo.-e  1940,  and  that  were  not 
disturbed,  provided  an  excellent  data  set  for  this  technique.  For  example,  41DN166  was  abandoned  in  the  1930s, 
and  the  magnetometer  survey  revealed  information  on  the  location  of  the  former  dwelling  (also  marked  by  a  mound), 
two  collapsed  root  cellars,  an  outdoor  cooking  area,  and  a  possible  outbuilding.  Isolated  metal  was  also  recorded, 
but  did  not  adversely  affect  the  survey  results. 

Contour  maps  showing  the  magnetic  value  at  each  mapping  station  were  produced  for  each  site  by  Dr.  Brooks 
Ellwood.  The  contour  intervals  were  varied  depending  on  the  range  of  positive  and  negative  values,  and  evidence 
of  background  noise.  These  data  were  then  entered  into  the  computer,  and  three-dimensional  maps  were  produced. 
Several  stages  of  data  manipulation  were  performed,  and  final  maps  were  produced  showing  only  po'-itive  values. 
All  cultural  features  identified  at  each  site  were  represented  by  positive  values  (including  dipolar  ano  'ialies),  and 
by  removing  negative  values,  background  noise  was  reduced,  and  the  intensity  or  clarity  of  the  anomalies  was 
increased.  Examples  of  both  techniques  are  illustratrd  in  the  site  descriptions  in  Chapters  6  and  7. 

In  summary,  the  archaeological  data  recovery  program  was  directed  at  obtaining  a  representative  sample  of  sheet 
refuse  deposits  and  discrete  features  at  sites  recommended  for  mitigative  efforts.  Primary  focus  was  placed  on  sheet 
refuse  deposits  at  limited  testing  and  testing  sites,  with  minimal  feature  exploration.  A  systematic  excavation  strategy 
was  used  at  all  sites  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse,  and  to  obtain  information  on  site  age, 
function,  size.  Integrity,  and  potential  eligibility  fur  NRHP  nomination.  Judgmental  units  were  placed  within  discrete 
features  and  magnetometer  anomalies,  and  magnetometer  surveys  were  conducted  to  augment  feature  exploration, 
and  sample  recovery.  This  approach  allowed  us  to  recover  significant  data  from  a  sample  of  historic  sites  within 
the  Lake  Ray  Roberts  project  area. 


Architectural  Data  Recovery 

Architecture  documentation  of  standing  and  collapsed  structures  comprised  the  second  major  emphasis  of  field 
investigation.  Documentation  was  specified  for  fifteen  sites  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  including  three  sites  (41DN106, 
41DN1S7,  41DN224)  determined  NRHP  eligible,  and  recommended  for  mitigative  efforts;  two  scheduled  for 
mitigative  efforts,  but  with  insufficient  eligibility  data  (41C083,  41C0111);  three  for  limited  testing  (41C038, 
41C0136,  41DN172);  four  for  testing  (41COU8,  41C0121,  41DN275,  41GS79),  and  three  scheduled  for 
architecture  and  archival  only  (41C0138,  41DN107,  41DN193). 

Architecture  was  documented  by  ECl  at  four  sites  scheduled  for  mitigative  efforts  (41DN87,  41  DNl  18,41  DN 146, 
41DN198);  no  extant  structures  occuned  at  five  (41DN77,  4IDN79,  41DN81,  41DN91,  41DN97);  no 
documentation  was  recommended  for  one  (41DN191). 

Architecture  documentation  focused  on  the  production  of  scaled  elevations,  floorplans,  and  interior  and  exterior 
details,  photographs,  special  material  collections,  and  dendrochronology.  The  results  of  the  architecture 
documentation  of  structures  at  each  site  are  presented  in  Chapters  6  and  7 .  A  discussion  of  dendrochronology  studies 
in  northcentral  Texas  is  provided  in  Chapter  6,  and  the  dendrochronology  results  are  in  Appendix  J. 

Documentation  focused  on  pre-1930  buildings,  but  all  structures  were  recorded  at  each  site.  A  tape  recorder  was 
used  to  record  field  observations,  and  each  tape  was  transcribed  providing  a  permanent  record  of  the  materials, 
construction  techniques,  and  modifications  for  each  structure.  These  tapes  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  Staled 
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drawings,  floorplans,  and  photographs  were  made  for  all  ewant  stnictures  designated  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  and 
field  descriptions  were  made  for  non-significant  buildings. 

Building  attrition  was  tremendous  within  the  study  area,  and  eight  significant  structures  scheduled  for  architecture 
documentation  had  collapsed  (41C038,  41DN106),  burned  (41DNt07, 41DN172),  or  had  been  removed  (41C01 18 
(house),  41C0138,  41DN275).  Access  was  denied  to  one  site  (41C0111).  In  order  to  mitigate  this  loss, 
documentation  was  conducted  at  other  limited  testing  and  test  sites  recommended  for  raitigative  efforts;  41C036, 
41COI21,  41DN167,  and41DN191.  Site  41 DN 191 ,  previously  not  recommended  for  documentation  by  ECl  (see 
above),  was  recommended  during  the  1986-1987  testing  phase  because  of  its  association  with  the  Jones  Farm 
(4 1DN250),  and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  extant  buildings,  which  were  typical  of  the  period.  Further,  efforts 
weri.  conducted  during  the  1986-1987  season  to  possibly  preserve  the  dwelling  from  this  site  by  donating  it  to  a 
historic  park.  However,  these  efforts  failed,  increasing  the  importance  of  recording  these  structures. 

With  the  exception  of  41DN118,  all  of  the  struemres  previously  documented  by  ECI  had  been  destroyed  by 
construction,  vandalism,  or  were  removed.  Field  notes,  photographs  and  story  sheets  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985)  were 
examined  and  compared  with  the  archaeological  data  recovered  during  the  testing  and/or  mitigation  phases. 

The  Scope  of  Work  also  called  for  preservation  of  artifacts  and  implements  (primarily  farm  machinery)  at 
41DN250.  Additional  effons  conducted  after  consultation  with  the  Corps  focused  on  removing  and  relocating 
significant  log  and  frame  structures.  A  log  dwelling  from  41C0121,  three  log  outbuildings  from  4  ICO  118,  a  frame 
dogtrot  house  from41DN157,  and  a  log  dwelling  from  4 1C083  were  relocated.  The  Bloomfield  School/Church  was 
relocated  by  ECI,  Inc.  to  the  UNT  campus.  Farm  machinery  from  several  sites  were  also  relocated,  including  port 
of  a  grist  mill  from  41CO120,  and  several  rakes  from  the  Coxy  Farm.  This  equipment  was  moved  to  41DN250 
(Jones  Farm). 
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Dendrochronology  Data  Recovery  •  9 

Tree-ring  dating  of  structures  was  utilized  to  assess  the  chronological  significance  of  specific  buildings,  and  was 
a  secondary  focus  of  the  architecture  study.  Tree-ring  dating  was  recommended  for  nine  sites  in  the  Scope  of  Work, 
however,  the  log  structures  were  removed  from  four  sites  (41C0112,  41DN146,  41DN198,  41DN273)  before 
fieldwork  began.  Several  appeared  to  have  been  moved  by  private  individuals,  others  were  lost  during  construction 
activities.  ^ 

Tree-ring  samples  were  collected  from  the  remaining  sites,  but  only  two  sites  yielded  absolute  dendrochronology 
cutting  dates;  41C033  and  41DN167.  Cutting  dates  were  obtained  for  a  small  log  crib  at  41C033  and  the  log 
dwelling  at  41DN167,  No  dates  were  obtained  for  41DN106,  41DN107,  or  41DN172  (see  Appendix  J  for 
discussion). 

Replacement  sites  were  selected  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  significant  structures  impacted  before  field  work  began, 
including  three  log  outbuildings  at  4  ICO  1 18,  one  double  crib  bam  at  4ICOI20,  a  log  crib  at  41C036,  and  a  single 
room  log  dwelling  at  41C083.  Dates  were  obtained  for  the  structures  at  41C0118  and  41CO120,  but  not  for 
41C036  and  41C083,  both  of  which  contained  pecan  (see  Appendix  J).  In  addition,  several  significant  .structures 
that  had  been  impacted,  but  contained  some  intact  members  were  selected,  including  the  dogtrot  dwelling  at 
41DN157,  and  a  single  room  log  dwelling  at  41DN275.  No  date  was  obtained  for  41DN275,  and  poor  provenience  ^ 

information  was  available  on  the  log  members  from  41DN157.  The  logs  sampled  from  41DN157  were  from  one 
of  the  porches  left  behind  when  the  house  was  moved. 

A  chain  saw  was  used  to  cut  sections  from  each  structure,  and  field  forms  were  completed  for  each  site,  including 
information  on  specimen  number,  sampling  method,  provenience,  and  architectural  association.  The  samples  and 
provenience  information  were  sent  to  Dr.  Malcolm  Cleaveland  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
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where  they  were  processed,  the  rings  were  plotted,  analyzed,  and  correlated  with  existing  chronologies  (see  Chapter 
9  and  Appendix  J). 


Laboratory  Methods 

The  laboratory  was  established  at  the  Nike  Missile  Base,  a  University  of  North  Texas  facility  situated  about  six 
miles  north  of  Demon,  Material  (e.g.,  artifacts,  flotation  samples)  recovered  during  excavation  was  sent  to  the 
laboratory  where  it  was  inventoried,  processed,  analyzed,  and  curated.  Data  management  was  accomplished  by 
laboratoiv  personnel  and  computer  staff  and  was  aimed  at  providing  a  rapid,  reliable,  and  cost-effective  means  of 
processing,  manipulating,  and  curating  a  wide  range  of  materials.  Artifacts,  field  notes,  photographs,  architecnire 
and  tree-ring  samples,  maps,  and  laboratory  forms  were  processed,  analyzed,  and  temporarily  stored  at  the 
laboratory.  Computer  data  entry,  manipulation,  and  output  were  generated  at  facilities  available  within  the  Institute 
of  Applied  Sciences,  at  UNT.  This  material,  along  with  all  field  notes,  photographs,  field  maps,  archival  data,  oral 
history  tapes  and  transcripts,  and  architecture  tapes  and  transcripts  are  permanently  curated  at  lA.S,  UNT. 

Several  editing  approaches  were  implemented  to  monitor  identifications  during  analysis,  recording  errors,  and  data 
entry  cnors.  A  reference  library  and  a  type  collection  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  materials  were  developed 
for  the  project,  and  were  expanded  as  new  material  was  found.  They  served  as  teaching  collections,  and  a  standard 
for  monitoring  identifications  and  analysis  replicability.  In  addition,  data  sheets  were  checked;  (1)  after  each  level 
of  analysis,  prior  to  data  entry,  and  (2)  before  data  manipulation.  Editing  before  data  entry  served  to  identity 
identification  and/or  recording  errors  made  )  'he  analysts.  This  process  allowed  the  data  to  be  "cleaned’  or  verified 
before  it  was  entered  on  the  computer  and  data  manipulation  occurred.  The  second  editing  step  was  conducted  to 
identify  typing  errors.  The  data  were  compared  with  the  coding  sheets,  and  then  the  computer  files  were  resorted 
by  selected  variables  (e.g.,  unit  number,  provenience,  level). 


Computer  Entry  and  Data  Management 

The  laboratory  analysis  forms  were  entered  into  the  MUSIC  (Multi  User  System  for  Interactive  Computing) 
computing  system  at  UNT  where  they  were  checked  for  errors  and  stored  on  large  scale  data  storage  disks.  Analysis 
of  the  data  involved  many  different  procedures.  The  primaiy  statistical  package  used  was  SAS  (Statistical  Analysis 
Systems).  SPSS  (Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences)  was  also  available  and  used  occasionally.  With  these 
systems  the  data  were  organized  and  analyzed  with  respect  to  site,  artifact  type,  and  the  vertical  and  horizonal 
distribution  of  artifacts  across  the  site.  For  the  historic  sites,  a  more  definite  date  could  be  assigned  to  some  of  the 
anifacts  based  on  diagnostic  attributes  (e.g.,  glaze  type,  manufacturing  technology,  and  maker’s  marks).  This 
information,  where  applicable,  was  used  to  sort  the  data.  In  addition  to  information  based  on  artifacts,  data 
concerning  the  physical  environment,  such  as  surface  geology,  general  soil  type,  dominant  vegetation,  elevation, 
slope,  and  any  magnetic  anomalies  as  measured  by  a  proton  magnetometer  werr  also  entered  and  used  to  help 
describe  either  the  individual  site,  site  distributions,  or  the  region  as  a  whole.  1  nt  distribution  of  artifacts  as  well 
as  physical  characteristics  could  be  displayed  on  several  mapping  packages.  At  IAS,  the  available  mapping  packages 
arc  Plotworks  which  produces  iso-line  and  mesh  surface  diagrams,  and  ERDAS  (Earth  Resources  Data  Analysis 
System),  a  high  powered  geographic  information  system  that  can  use  infoimation  from  LANDSAT  images,  digital 
elevation  data  files,  or  manually  digitized  point,  line,  or  polygon  data.  These  packages  produce  maps  that  can  show 
the  relationship  of  many  different  types  of  variables  on  a  regional  as  well  as  a  site  specific  scale. 

Computer  data  management  for  the  Ray  Roberts  Archaeological  Project  dealt  with  many  types  of  data  on  site 
specific,  project  wide,  or  regional  scales.  The  computer  systems  utilized  were  both  main  frame  and  PC  based.  The 
large  scale  statistical  packages  (SAS  and  SPSS)  are  main  frame  (MUSIC)  systems.  ERDAS  is  accessible  from  cither 
the  main  frame  (VAX)  or  PCs.  Plotworks  is  purely  a  PC  based  package.  With  these  computer  resources,  large 
volumes  of  data  can  be  stored,  displayed,  and  analyzed  to  aid  in  reconstructing  the  archaeological  history  of  the 


Faunal  Analysis 


T'.ie  following  is  a  brief  description  of  tb*  ’■ethods  employed  in  the  faunal  analysis.  Presentation  of  the  results 
of  species  identification  and  quantificatio.  of  faunal  remains  is  given  within  each  site  description,  along  with  a 
discussion  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  remr'ns.  A  commentary  on  nineteenth  century  foodways  based  on  these 
observations  is  provided  in  Chapter  9.  Appendix  D  is  an  inventory  of  all  identified  bones  listed  by  taxon,  giving 
theeler-  in’,  recovered  and  its  provenience.  Appendix  E  is  an  inventory  of  the  fauna  from  sites  41 DN79  and  41  DNS  1 
wid  ..  contained  multiple  prehistoric/historic  components.  All  faunal  material,  coding  ‘'orms,  and  analysis 
docut-iemation  are  presently  curated  at  the  Zooarchaeology  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  North  Texas  (UNT). 

Standard  zooarchaeological  methods  have  been  used.  The  animal  bone  was  washed  and  soned  in  the  field  lab  and 
submitted  for  identification  and  quantification.  Provenience  was  rigorously  maintained.  Unidentified  fragments 
were  divided  into  unbumed  and  burned  categories  and  counted.  Attributes  of  identified  elements  were  recorded  as 
taxon,  body  pan,  side  of  body,  element  portion,  age,  condition  (burning)  nodification,  and  taphonomic  appearance. 


Quantification  of  fauna!  assemblages  is  summarized  as  minimum  number  of  identified  specimens  per  taxon  (N'SP) 
and  as  minimum  number  of  individuals  (MNI)  for  identified  elements.  MNI  estimates  were  calculated  according 
to  the  most  frequent  element,  ba.ced  ou  symmetry  and  element  portion  (Munzel  1986)  and  then  determined  by 
adapting  Grayson’s  (1978)  minimum  distinction  method.  Other  considerations  in  determining  MNI  include  age 
(based  on  dental  eruption/ocdutal  wear)  and/or  epiphyseal  fusion,  and  also  on  the  relative  sizes  of  otherwise 
analogous  specimens  in  the  comparative  collection. 

The  launal  data  tables  in  this  repot,  are  standard  species  lists,  providing  for  each  specified  archaeological 
component  a  count  of  elements  attributed  to  each  taxonomic  category  and  the  minimum  number  of  individuals 
represented  by  those  eleinoms.  Animal  bone  recovered  from  test  pits,  backhoc  trenches,  units  outside  main 
excavation  blocks,  and  surface  collect .ons  wer-  recorded  and  tabulated;  however,  faunal  data  from  these 
proveniences  are  generally  omitted  from  total  bone  counts  and  the  species  lists  for  each  site.  All  faunal  data  will 
bs  curated  with  the  collections. 

Species  identifications  were  made  the  (.'•■Qaj'chaeology  Lab  in  the  Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  (UNT),  with 
occasional  recourse  to  convc4iuonal  osteological  such  as  Oisen  (1960,  196^,  1968),  Hillson  (1986),  and  Sisson 
and  Grossman  (1953).  Only  positive  identifi.eations  resulted  in  assigning  elements  to  genus  or  species. 

Elements  of  nondiagnostic  skeletal  value  (e.g.,  ribr,  long  bone  shafts;  see  Olsen  1961)  arc  tabulated  in  what  is 
called  a  "indeterminate"  categoiy  by  class<j||[^''Z('  range.  For  example,  specimens  counted  as  "iiidetcrminate 
mammal,  la.ge"  are  probably  derived  from  pig.  deer,  cattle,  bison,  or  horse.  Recording  these  bones  in  a  size 
category  allows  as  fine  a  level  of  observation  as  the  specimen  pennits;  otherwise,  the  specimen  would  be  considered 
imidentifiable.  In  small  samples  such  as  these  from  the  historic  sites  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake,  taking  note  of  the  size 
categ.  ries  ot  nondiagnostic  elements  broadens  the  utility  of  the  bone  assemblage. 


Soils  Analysis 

Soils  analysis  was  undertaken  on  the  nisturir,  sites  to  construct  a  representative  picture  of  the  soil  development, 
either  at  a  particular  archaeological  site  or  for  a  selected  part  oi  the  project  area.  This  work  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
C.  Reid  Ferring,  IAS,  UNT.  Soils  analysis  of  profiles,  primarily  within  backhoe  trenches,  began  by  delineating  the 
gencr'.’  horizoiiation  of  the  soierr..  The  general  horizons  were  then  subdivided  into  smaller  more  precise  units  based 
on  subtle  changes  in  texture,  stmeture,  color  and  chemical  components.  Extensive  field  notes  were  recorded, 
documenting  the  description  and  depth  of  each  observation.  After  the  description  was  completed  samples  were  taken 
Iron  each  ■'•f  the  described  units,  numbered  and  carried  to  the  soils  lab  for  continued  chemical  and  physical  analysis. 
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A(  the  lab  the  samples  were  allowed  to  dry  before  processing  continued.  When  the  samples  were  air  dried  they 
were  weighed,  any  clods  were  broken  and  the  gravels  were  removed  by  sieving  through  a  2-mm  sieve.  The  gravels 
were  weighed  and  recorded.  The  remaining  sample  was  split  into  smaller  fractions  for  separate  analysis.  This  was 
done  using  a  riffle  splitter  to  assure  random  representative  samples.  The  chemical  analysis  consisted  of  measuring 
the  soil  moisture,  Ph,  organic  carbon,  and  inorganic  carbon  (carbonates).  The  physical  analysis  was  primarily 
measuring  the  proportion  and  diversity  of  the  different  sizes  of  particles. 


Chemical  Analysis 

Soil  moisture  was  measured  as  percent  change  in  weight  from  air  dried  to  oven  dried  at  105  degrees  C.  The  oven 
dried  weight  was  subtracted  for  the  air  dried  weight.  The  difference  was  divided  by  the  air  dried  weight  and 
multiplied  by  100.  Soil  Ph  was  measured  by  suspending  10  grams  of  sediment  in  10  grams  of  filtered  deionized 
water  and  measured  by  a  Ph  meter.  The  percentage  of  organic  carbon  was  measured  by  the  Wakley-Black  titrametric 
method.  Percent  carbonates  were  measured  by  a  Chittic  device  using  a  method  developed  by  Dr.  Aleksis  Dreimanis 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Sedimentary  Petrology  in  September  1962.  This  method  is  based  on  the  amount  of 
C02  gas  generated  when  a  known  amount  of  soil  is  subjected  to  20  ml  of  20%  HCL. 


Physical  Properties 


The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  samples  were  determined  by  a  combination  of  sieving  the  sands  for  a  1  phi 
breakdown  of  sands  by  weight;  the  hydrometer  method  as  develop^  by  Bouyoucos  for  determining  the  percent  clay 
in  the  sample.  This  method  works  on  Stokes  law  concerning  (be  rale  that  different  sized  particles  sink.  A  Coulter 
Multisizcr  was  used  for  determining  the  size  and  percent  of  panicles  in  the  silt  range. 


For  (he  hydrometer  work,  between  35  and  45  grams  of  sediment  were  physically  disaggregated  and  treat.  J  for 
any  carbonates  or  organic  carbon  if  needed,  and  deflocculated  by  soaking  in  a  5%  solution  sodium 
hexametaphosphate  overnight.  In  the  morning,  the  sample  was  blended  for  2  minutes  in  a  Hamilton  Beach  Blender 
and  introduced  into  the  settling  tube  where  it  was  agitated  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  constant  temperature  bath.  In 
8  hours  (he  first  reading  was  taken.  The  final  reading  was  taken  at  24  hours.  The  ptreentage  of  clay  (particles 
smaller  than  2um  in  diameter)  in  the  sample  was  interpolated  between  the  8  and  24  hour  readings.  The  sample  was 
then  washec  through  a  63um  sieve  and  the  sediment  which  remains  in  the  sieve  is  the  sand  fraction  of  the  sample. 
This  was  oven  dried  and  weighed.  The  sand  fraction  was  then  put  in  a  stack  of  sieves  and  separated  into  1  phi 
increments.  For  a  break  down  of  particle  distribution  in  the  silt  range  (  2-63  urn  )  a  10-12  gram  sample  was  treated 
for  organics  and  carbonates  and  washed  through  a  63um  sieve  to  remove  all  the  sand.  The  remaLider  of  the  sample 
was  suspended  in  approximately  400  ml  of  5%  sodium  hexametaphosphate.  1.5  -  2.5  ml  of  this  suspension  was 
introduced  into  the  Mullisizer  for  analysis  of  the  silt.  The  total  particle  size  distribution  could  then  be  calculated  for 
the  clay,  silt,  and  sand  fractions  of  a  soil  sample.  For  further  information  on  the  methods  used  in  the  physical  and 
ch'mical  analysis  of  soils  refer  to  pans  1  and  2  of  METHODS  OF  SOIL  ANALYSIS  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  Inc.  and  the  Soil  Science  Society  of  America,  Inc. 


Metal  Stabilization 

Several  conservation  methods  were  used  to  stabilize  and  preserve  a  sample  of  the  diagnostic,  exhibit-quality 
terrous  metal  artifacts,  "niese  materials  underwent  electrolytic  reduction  at  the  IAS,  UNT.  Briefly,  they  were 
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cleaned  by  reducing  corrosion  compounds  (e.g.,  chlorides)  back  into  a  metallic  state.  Artifacts  were  wired  to  a 
Model  D-612T  filtered  D.C.  Power  Supply  and  immersed  for  several  days  in  a  de-ionized  water  and  5' to  10% 
NaCOj  sodium  carbonate  electrolyte  solution.  They  were  then  rinsed  in  alternating  hot  and  cold  water  bathes  to  flush 
chlorides  from  the  pores.  Finally,  artifacts  were  placed  in  hot  micro-crystalline  wax  to  replace  water  in  the  pores 
with  a  wax  sealant. 

A  larger  sample  of  metal  was  treated  at  the  field  lab  by  using  a  diluted  acid  solution  consisting  of  an 
approximately  one  to  three  ratio  of  white  distilled  vinegar  and  water.  Artifacts  were  emersed  in  the  solution  between 
two  days  to  three  weeks  to  remove  corrosion.  Corrosion  removal  was  assisted  periodically  by  using  soft  and  wire 
bristle  brushes,  steel  wool  scouring  pads,  pliers  and  a  dental  pick.  Artifacts  were  then  rinsed  in  tap  water,  air-dried, 
and  coated  with  an  acrylic  spray  or  wax  sealant  to  prevent  further  corrosion. 


Archival  Research 

Archival  research  is  a  vital  part  of  historic  archaeology,  and  was  conducted  to  recover  Information  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  historic  past.  Histot'  al  maps,  documents,  photographs,  diaries  and  journals,  as  well  as  tax,  land,  and 
census  records  were  used  to  obtain  infonnation  about  early  settlers,  settlement  patterns,  and  past  lifeways.  They 
were  also  used  to  locate  and  interpret  archaeological  sites  in  the  study  area. 

Research  was  conducted  at  libraries,  counhouses,  historical  societies,  and  private  homes  in  Cooke,  Denton,  and 
Grayson  counties,  and  at  major  repositories  in  Austin,  Dallas,  and  Fort  Worth.  Our  work  was  aided  by  local 
histories  compiled  by  amateur  and  professional  historians,  and  societies  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  archival 
research  is  presented  in  Chapter  2,  site  specific  information  is  provided  by  site  in  Chapters  6  and  7,  with  chain  of 
titles  presented  in  Appendix  A. 


•  • 


Oral  History  Research 

Interviews  provide  an  excellent  source  of  historical  information  often  not  found  in  history  books.  Several  different 
types  of  interviews  were  obtai  ted  for  the  project  area:  (1)  personal  interviews  with  long  time  residents,  (2)  walking 
or  driving  tours  of  a  family's  farmstead,  (.5)  interviews  with  knowledgeable  historians,  and  (4)  interviews  with  local 
business  people.  Each  provided  a  different,  and  often  personal  perspective,  and  when  combined,  resulted  in  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  project  area,  and  changes  in  their  lifeways  during  the  last 
hundred  years  or  more.  An  attempt  was  made  to  interview  landowners,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers,  as  well  as  people 
who  lived  'lu  town." 

Each  interview  was  taped,  transcribed,  and  edited  providing  an  invaluable  oral  history  record  for  the  public  and 
serious  researchers.  They  include  interviews  with  Jane  Armstrong,  Otis  Cason,  Mrs.  Eunice  Gray,  C.  E.  Hudspeth, 
Clifton  Irick,  fioy  Jones,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Myers,  Mrs.  Nell  Renfro  md  Ely  and  William  Sledge.  Efforts  were  made 
to  interview  individuals  from  each  area  of  the  reservoir.  These  iiuerviews  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Interviews  with  long  lime  residents  provided  a  wealth  of  data  on  the  location  of  abandoned  tarmstcads,  cemeteries, 
and  industrial  sites  (e.g.,  sorghum  mills).  Ihey  also  yielded  information  on  early  settlers,  family  and  community 
relationships,  family  histories,  and  day-to-day  farm  or  ranch  activities.  Interviews  with  local  historians  and  business 
people  provided  a  different,  and  often  less  romantic  view  of  how  the  economy,  population,  and  lifeways  of  the  area 
changed. 

Videotapes  were  made  of  four  walking  lours  within  the  study  area,  including  three  farmsteads  (41CO10, 
41C0111,  41DN250),  and  the  Massey  Gin  in  Pilot  Point.  The  farm  at  41C010  originally  belonged  to  Richard 
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Isreal,  an  African-American  landowner  who  purchased  several  land  tracts  between  ca,  1893  and  1901.  Ely  and 
William  Sledge  (step-grandchildren)  were  interviewed  during  a  walking  tour  of  the  farmstead,  which  included  a 
sorghum  mill,  and  a  number  of  horse-drawn  farm  machinery.  The  Jones  Farm  (41DN250)  and  the  Reason  Jones 
Farm  (4  ICOl  1 1)  were  occupied  by  early  Anglo-American  families  in  the  study  area.  A  standing  log  dogtrot  house 
occurs  at  41C0111,  and  the  1898  to  1984  buildings  at  41DN250  remain.  Mr.  Roy  Jones  was  interviewed  during 
the  tour  at  41DN250,  which  included  a  discussion  of  each  standing  structure,  family  history,  and  a  large  collection 
of  farm  machinery  owned  and  used  at  the  site.  Mrs.  Jane  Armstrong  (descendent  of  Reason  Jones)  was  interviewed 
during  the  tour  of41C0111,  which  included  many  of  the  structures  built  at  the  farm  between  the  ISSOsand  1980s. 

The  oral  history  project  conducted  by  ECI  focused  on  interviewing  long  time  residents  within  the  initial 
construction  area.  Eleven  informants  were  interviewed  (Billie  Simpson  Barker,  Arthur  Hannon,  Steve  Hester,  Virgle 
James,  May  Phillips,  Mattie  Vaughan  McKinney,  Doc  Newton,  Tennie  Schenz,  Adolf  Sadau,  Carl  Sadau,  and  G. 
W.  Vaughan),  and  tape::  of  eight  interviews  have  been  curated  at  IAS,  UNT.  Interviews  focused  on  site-specific, 
neighborhood,  and  folklike  information  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:7-12,13). 

Oral  history  infori,  ition  from  each  of  these  sources  were  utilized  in  the  overview  of  the  historic  lifeways  in  the 
project  area  presented  in  Chapter  12.  Information  pertinent  to  specific  historic  sites  investigated  as  part  of  the  Scope 
of  Work  is  provided  by  site  within  Chapters  7  and  8. 


Cemetery  Studies  9 

Sixteen  historic  graveyards  ranging  from  small  family  plots  to  community  cemeteries  were  recorded  in  the  project 
area  (Figure  5-2).  Thirteen  located  within  the  impac  area  of  the  proposed  reservoir  were  moved.  Documentation 
was  conducted  by  ECI,  and  according  to  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985), 

Graves  in  four  of  the  thirteen  cemeteries  in  the  Project  Area  (Figure  10-1)  were  relocated  to  other  cemeteries  prior  •  0 

to  the  mitigation  phase  of  the  Lake  Ray  Roberts  cultural  resources  work.  Therefore,  only  minimal  information 
could  be  gathered  from  graves  originally  contained  in  these  cemeteries,  sites  41DN93, 41DN1 17, 41DN154,  and 
41DN21S  (Skiimer  and  Baird  1985:10-3). 

Each  cemetery  was  mapped,  photographed,  and  data  about  cemetery  customs  was  gathered.  Grave  markers,  their 
locations,  orientation,  and  inscriptions  were  documented.  Birth  and  death  dates,  season  of  death,  age,  sex,  and  name  • 

were  recorded  for  each  grave.  This  information  was  used  to  study  family  and  community  relationships,  changes  in 
cemetery  architecture  and  customs,  and  population.  Major  epidemics  and  disasters  such  as  destruction  of  Hemming 
by  a  tornado  are  documented  in  these  cemeteries. 

A  single  cemetery,  41C0135,  located  on  the  edge  of  the  project  area,  southwest  of  Valley  View,  was  recorded 
during  the  1987  season.  The  cemetery  was  mapped,  photographed,  and  each  grave  was  recorded.  This  information  • 

is  presented  in  Appendix  F. 


Summary 

A  multi-disciplinary  approach  was  utilized  on  the  historic  portion  of  the  project  to  provide  a  more  complete  m 

understanding  of  the  cultural  changes  that  occurred  within  the  region  over  the  past  ISO  years.  Archaeological  data 
recovery  focused  on  both  intra-  and  inter-site  studies  of  sheet  refuse,  discrete  features,  and  site  formation  processes. 

Architecture  documentation  provided  information  on  specific  significant  structures,  and  combined  with  data 
recovered  by  ECI  during  earlier  phases  of  work  yielded  data  on  stylistic,  functional,  and  technological  changes  in 
building  architecture  within  the  reservoir.  Dendrochronological  studies  augmented  the  architecture  documentation, 
providing  tree-ring  dates  for  specific  significant  structures.  The  laboratory  program  focused  on  the  processing  and  0 
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analysis  of  anifacts.  and  special  samples  (e.g. .  soil,  flotation)  from  historic  sites;  data  processing  and  the  generatmn 
of  output  that  could  be  used  to  mrect  on-going  fieldwork,  and  interpreting  the  archaeological  record  for  sites  within 
the  study  area.  The  archival,  oral  history,  and  cemetery  studies  provided  a  rich  comparative  data  base  for 
understanding  the  archaeological  record. 
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CHAPTER  6 

1986-1987  HISTORIC  SURVEY  OF  UNSURVEYED 
AREAS  OF  THE  RAY  ROBERTS  PROJECT  AREA 

by 

Susan  A.  Lebo 

with  contributions  by  Randy  Nathan 


Introduction 

This  chapter  describes  the  results  of  the  archaeological  survey  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Applied  Sciences, 
University  of  North  Texas,  under  contract  with  the  Ft.  Worth  District  Coq)s  of  Engineers  for  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake 
project  area.  The  archaeological  resources  of  this  proposed  project  area  have  been  previously  studied  (Bousman  and 
Verrett  1973;  Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b;  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  Tliis  chapter  focuses  on  a  pedestrian  survey 
of  approximately  4,400  acres  within  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  during  the  1986-1987  seasons.  The  research 
design,  field  and  laboratory  methods,  and  results  of  the  historic  phase  of  the  survey  are  presented. 

This  survey  was  requested  as  part  of  a  larger  contract  (DACW63-86-C-0098)  between  the  U.  S.  Array  Corps 
of  Engineers  (Corps),  and  the  Instiniteof  Applied  Sciences,  University  of  North  Texas  (IAS,  UNT).  The  need  for 
this  survey  focused  on  completing  the  initial  survey  work  begun  by  Environmental  Consultants,  Inc.  (ECI)  in  1980. 
ECI  was  contracted  by  the  Corps  to  evaluate  cultural  resources  in  the  proposed  Ray  Roberts  reservoir  located  in 
the  Upper  Trinity  River  Basin  of  northern  Denton,  southeastern  Cooke,  and  southwestern  Grayson  counties  of 
northcentral  Texas.  Difficulties  were  encountered  in  obtaining  land  access  in  certain  parts  of  the  proposed  reservoir, 
and  these  areas  were  left  unsurveyed  by  ECI.  in  addition,  ambiguities  were  discovered  when  the  survey  status  was 
reviewed  by  archaeologists  at  UNT  in  1985.  At  that  time,  UNT  was  granted  a  small  contract  (DACW63-85-D-0066, 
Work  Orders  #5,  and  #7)  to  reassess  a  large  number  of  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  in  the  project  area. 

Sites  were  reevaluated  through  a  program  of  site  visits,  limited  testing,  records  searches,  informant  interviews, 
and  literature  review.  The  goal  was  to  provide  a  relatively  uniform  basis  for  evaluating  the  condition,  character, 
and  research  potential  of  archaeological  sites  within  the  reservoir,  allowing  recommendations  to  be  made  for 
additional  testing  and  mitigation.  Based  on  these  efforts.  Including  a  thorough  review  of  all  available  site  notes,  field 
journals,  and  maps  generated  by  ECI,  it  was  evident  that  approximately  8,800  acres  could  not  be  verified  as  having 
been  surveyed,  or  had  been  surveyed  but  lacked  sufficient  detailed  results  to  allow  sites  to  be  adequately  addressed. 
However,  “fully  surveying  the  areas  not  covered  by  ECI  would  constitute  a  major  task:  one  that  would  consume 
a  significant  propmition  of ...  [available]  funds  (Ferring  1986:88). 

To  address  these  8,800  ai-res,  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  proposed  that  a  100%  survey  was 
not  required  if  certain  criteria  were  met.  First,  the  acreage  was  halved,  and  4,400  acres  were  selected  for  surveying 
(Scope  of  Work).  This  process  would  result  in  a  representative  sample  of  the  unsurveyed  (or  questionable  survey) 
areas  while  defraying  the  time  and  budget  constraints  imposed  in  reviewing  and  surveying  the  entire  8,800  acres. 
The  4,400  acres  to  be  surveyed  were  selected  by  the  Corps  and  were  included  in  the  Scope  of  Work  for  the  1986- 
1987  season. 


Research  Design 

Tlie  historic  period  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  was  addressed  within  an  interdisciplinary  approach  focused  on 
archaeological  assemblages  and  standing  architecture.  A  detailed  research  design  (Ferring  and  Lebo  1988)  was 
developed  for  the  project  area,  and  is  excerpted  here.  The  goal  of  the  historic  research  design  is  to  recover  data  on 
diachronic  changes  in  subsistence-settlement  strategies,  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  pattem.s,  interactions  and  levels 
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of  assimilation,  economic  and  marketing  patterns,  industrial  development,  and  the  establishment  and  development 
of  social  networks,  communities,  and  community  identities. 

An  examination  of  diachronic  culmral  change  during  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century  in 
rural  areas  of  northcentr  '1  Texas  requires  the  delineation  of  specific  variables  for  investigation.  These  variables  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  o  and  include  (1)  environmental  and  cultural  diversity,  compactness,  and  density,  (2) 
economic  access,  mooe  of  transportation  and  market  distribution  systems,  (3)  site  type.;  and  diversity,  (4)  artif’ 
and  architectural  diversity,  (5)  site  size,  (6)  site  complexity,  (7)  socioeconomic  status,  (8)  ethnic  affiliatior 
duration  of  site  use,  and  (10)  cultural  stratigraphy.  Each  historic  site  recorded  during  the  survey  was  to  be  examined 
in  light  of  these  variables,  and  recommendations  were  to  be  made  accordingly,  allowing  site  significat.ce  to  be 
addressed,  and  appropri.  tes  recommended  for  consideration  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

All  historic  resources  recorded  during  the  survey  were  added  to  the  existing  data  base  for  the  project  area.  Sites 
that  did  not  meet  National  Register  criteria  still  provided  valuable  data  concerning  site  and  activity  diversity  and 
distributions  that  can  be  correlated  with  information  on  environmental  and  geographical  diversity.  Additional  studies 
were  recommended  for  sites  that  could  yield  potentially  significant  deposits,  but  for  which  insufficient  data  were 
recovered  from  the  survey.  Such  studies  included  oral  informant  interviews,  archival  research,  and  architectural 
documentation,  and  were  undertaken  after  consultation  with  the  Corps. 

Historical  resources  recorded  in  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  reservoir  represent  both  private  and  public  activities, 
including  farmsteads,  industrial  enterprises  (e.g.,  sawmills,  sorghum  mills),  stores,  schools,  churches,  cemeteries, 
and  transportation  routes.  It  was  expected  that  similar  cultural  resources  would  be  located  in  the  unsurveyed  ureas, 
and  thr,:  the  primary  site  type  would  be  domestic  farmsteads. 


Survey  Methods 

The  archaeological  survey  conducted  by  UNT  in  the  project  area  was  conducted  following  the  specifications  in 
the  Scope  of  Work,  which  required  a  pedestrian  survey  of  the  approximately  4,400  acres  that  would  be  added  by 
utilizing  ( 1 )  soil  and  USGS  maps  and  aerial  photographs  to  locate  historic  properties,  and  (2)  focusing  the  prehistoric 
investigations  within  high  probability  areas  based  on  cultural  and  geological  data.  All  cultural  resources  within  the 
scheduled  survey  areas  would  be  recorded,  evaluated,  and  site  significance  would  be  determined  along  with  future 
impacts  resulting  from  construction  and  management  of  the  dam  and  reservoir. 

The  survey  methodology  w.is  specified  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  including  (1)  utilization  of  crews  of  two  or  more 
people  spaced  no  more  than  25  m  apart,  (2)  use  of  shovel  or  auger  test  pits  placed  in  regular  intervals  in  all  high 
site  probability  areas  with  vegetation  cover,  and  (3)  limited  shovel  testing.  Where  appropriate,  backhoe  testing  could 
be  used  as  a  means  of  locating  and  evaluating  buried  prehistoric  deposits  and  to  help  detennine  the  extent,  location, 
stratigraphy,  features,  and  cultural  age  of  each  site. 

The  areas  to  be  surveyed  were  selected  by  the  Corps,  The  approximately  8,8(X)  acres  that  remained  unsurveyed, 
or  in  question,  were  coded.  Areas  coded  orange  would  be  iiicluded  in  the  survey,  and  those  in  yellow  would  not. 
Areas  were  designated  orange  or  yellow  before  the  field  work  began.  However,  because  some  of  the  land  selected 
for  surveying  were  still  privately  owned,  some  areas  were  later  added  or  deleted  from  the  sun’ey  by  the  Corps.  In 
addition,  the  size  and  sii  ipc  of  some  survey  areas  were  changed.  Areas  outlined  in  red  were  included  in  the  survey, 
while  those  outside  the  red,  but  still  within  the  orange  portions  of  a  survey  area  were  now  excluded  (Figure  6-1). 
These  changes  were  outlined  by  Corps,  and  the  original  maps  showing  these  designations  is  on  file  at  the  Institute 
of  Applied  Sciences,  University  of  North  Texas.  However,  because  some  of  these  changes  vzerc  made  after  the  field 
Ncason  began,  several  areas  (e.g..  Area  D3)  outside  the  final  required  survey  areas  were  surveyed.  These 
occurrences  are  noted  in  the  discussion  for  specific  survey  areas  below. 
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In  addition,  some  areas  that  were  included  in  the  required  survey  areas  were  not  surveyed  because  access  was 
denied  to  lands  still  in  private  ownership.  All  areas  within  the  4,400  acres  (Figure  6-1)  were  evaluated  before  the 
survey  began,  including  determination  of  land  ownership.  Where  necessary,  efforts  focused  on  obtaining  permission 
for  access  and  carefully  checking  access  routes.  Additionally,  the  predetermined  survey  areas  were  ranked  based 
on  the  probability  of  locating  unrecorded  historic  or  prehistoric  resources;  historical  maps  and  geological  maps  were 
used  for  these  assessments  prior  to  conducting  ground-truth  surveys.  Table  6-1  provides  a  list  of  the  land  tracts 
included  in  the  4,400  acres  selected,  and  information  pertaining  to  whether  the  tract  was  surveyed  or  not,  and  if 
it  remained  unsurveyed,  why.  Areas  that  were  surveyed,  but  were  not  required  when  the  final  survey  boundaries 
were  determined  are  also  presented. 


Table  6-1 

Land  Tracts  Within  the  Unsurveyed  8,800  Acres 
in  the  Project  Area 


Surveyed  Not  Surveyed 


Area 

Acres 

Tract 

Acres 

Tract 

Why  Not  Surveyed 

A1 

111.23 

902** 

0  '2 

902E 

Outside  required  area 

50.86 

906 

93.20 

903** 

No  acccss/Part  outside  required  area 

40.24 

904 

Outside  required  .'>rea 

41.54 

905 

No  access 

43.81 

905E-1 

Outside  required  area 

41.51 

907 

Outside  required  area 

36.81 

908 

Outside  required  area 

387.76 

909 

Outside  required  area 

55.89 

909E-1 

Outside  required  area 

41.19 

909E-2 

Outside  required  area 

12.62 

911 

Outside  required  area 

81.24 

911E 

Outside  required  area 

80.29 

912 

Outside  required  area 

9.84 

91j 

Outside  required  area 

1.51 

913E 

Outside  required  area 

B 

8.05 

900E 

7,04 

901E-1 

No  access 

0.13 

900E-2 

25.26 

921E 

No  access 

25,26 

901 

C 

17.70 

602 

227.47 

615** 

No  access/Part  outside  required  area 

172.22 

617-1 

No  access/Part  outside  required  area 

D 

24,60 

640 

3.44 

617-2 

Outside  required  area 

16. 13 

652* 

16.11 

618E  1 

No 

14.99 

653* 

0.58 

659E 

No  access 

6.86 

654 

15.08 

663  E 

No  access 

8,06 

658 

4.04 

660E 

5.06 

664 

6.05 

665 

•  • 
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Table  6-1,  cont. 


4.04 

666 

• 

D1 

20.74 

600E-1 

No  access 

17.70 

601E 

No  access 

D2 

172.22 

617-1** 

No  access/Pait  outside  required  area 

• 

D3 

20.77 

621* 

49.99 

622* 

94.57 

623* 

20,77 

633* 

22.26 

634* 

20.99 

635* 

• 

20.77 

636* 

20.77 

637* 

D4 

8.96 

626 

No  access 

31.17 

626E-1 

No  access 

0.67 

626E-2 

No  access  • 

El 

263.51 

604** 

Part  outside  required  area 

E2 

213.16 

606 

F 

262.46 

516* 

4.25 

520E 

No  access  ^ 

33.50 

518 

206.50 

519 

85.45 

517** 

4.89 

530-1 

4.78 

530-2 

99.65 

531 

• 

40.52 

532** 

98.04 

533** 

81.87 

534** 

31.69 

542** 

1.00 

545 

1.00 

546 

• 

1,00 

547 

w 

1.00 

548 

G 

27.13 

524 

5.92 

520-3 

No  access 

5.19 

525 

9.43 

524E 

No  access 

88.56 

526 

37,45 

525E 

No  access  ^ 

85.45 

527** 

3.47 

539E 

No  access 

3.59 

528 

0,21 

539E 

No  access 

5.17 

529 

4.78 

530-2 

4.86 

537 

3.79 

538 

• 
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52.53 

1101 

3.31 

1102E 

No  access 

49.95 

1132 

4.88 

1145 

No  access 

2.42 

1143 

4.62 

1146E 

2.48 

1148 

2.16 

1149 

3.32 

1151E-1 

4.80 

1152 

6.59 

1153 

86.81 

413 

16.99 

418E 

No  access 

84.25 

417 

3.06 

419E 

No  access 

28.93 

418-1 

9.50 

418-2 

123.53 

304 

18.00 

1200 

No  access 

80.29 

305-1 

160.33 

1206-2** 

No  access/part  outside  required  area 

51.01 

1203** 

Part  outside  required  area 

163.95 

1204 

108.72 

1206-1 

54.19 

1400-1 

Outside  required  area 

18.71 

1209 

Outside  required  area 

250.72 

1211-3 

Outside  required  area 

21.31 

1222 

Outside  required  area 

26.91 

1223 

Outside  required  area 

1.26 

1224 

Outside  required  area 

26.35 

1225 

Outside  required  area 

52.50 

1226 

Outside  required  area 

54.92 

1229 

Outside  required  area 

126.38 

1230 

Outside  required  area 

11.72 

1231E 

Outside  required  area 

13.08 

1232E 

Outside  required  area 

15.00 

1233 

Outside  required  area 

19.21 

1235-1 

Outside  required  area 

98.16 

1235-2 

Outside  required  area 

22.25 

1237 

Outside  required  area 

1.89 

1237E-1 

Outside  required  area 

7.82 

1237E-2 

Outside  required  area 

2.61 

1238 

Outside  required  area 

U.a9 

1238E 

Outside  required  area 

1.15 

1239 

wuvisiuw  iwh|wiaww  aUvw 

12.02 

1239E 

Outside  required  area 

4.90 

1240E 

Outside  required  area 

18.25 

1241 

Outside  required  area 

15.28 

1242 

Outside  required  area 

10.10 

1243 

Outside  reqf'Ted  area 

9.59 

1244 

Outside  required  area 

7.20 

1245 

Outside  required  area 

•  •  • 
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51.60 

1246 

Outside  required  area 

• 

31.06 

1248 

Outside  required  area 

3.42 

1249E 

Outside  required  area 

25.00 

1251 

Outside  required  area 

0.83 

1252 

Outside  required  area 

10.15 

1253 

Outside  required  area 

• 

K 

98.06 

1412** 

158.85 

1328 

No  access  to  western  part 

No  access 

K2 

18.83 

1308 

No  access 

K3 

239.86 

1500-2** 

No  access/Part  outside  required  area 

• 

L 

59.36 

1919 

0.65 

1920E 

No  access 

23.28 

1920 

39.67 

1921E 

No  access 

39.01 

1922 

4.34 

1926E 

No  access 

M 

121.69 

1533*’» 

• 

33.05 

1535*+ 

7.55 

1536** 

N 

129.70 

1425 

3.91 

1425E 

No  access 

53.51 

1426 

No  access 

13.25 

1426E 

No  access 

• 

•  ' 

0 

29.32 

1702 

9.31 

1755 

P 

162.43 

1609 

No  access 

Q 

17.51 

1720 

43.66 

1718-1 

No  access 

• 

73.21 

1724 

R 

32.02 

1917 

24.41 

1924E 

No  access 

1 

106.58 

1918 

12.33 

1925 

• 

S 

96.30 

2100** 

1 

122.00 

2102** 

! 

T 

81.50 

2021 

1 

1 

79.02 

2023 

• 

Tx 

70.00 

1622 

U 

110  46 

2118 

V 

218.50 

1807** 

94.95 

1808 

9 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  •• 


Vi/ 
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W  39.48  2006 

X 


z 

ZZl 


ZZ2 


ZZ3 


ZZ4 


AA 


BB 

114.38 

1800-2 

XX 

42.23 

2114 

44.28 

2116 

21.34 

2117 

110.46 

21 18** 

4.39 

2124E 

No  access 

10.21 

2121E 

No  access 

179.52 

2105-1** 

No  acccss/Part  outside  : 

172.59 

701** 

Outside  required  area 

162.14 

802** 

Outside  required  area 

21.60 

806 

Outside  required  area 

36.02 

807 

Outside  required  area 

2.72 

807E 

Outside  required  area 

8.84 

808 

Outside  required  area 

12.83 

808E-1-3 

Outside  required  area 

0.52 

809E-1 

Outside  required  area 

0.03 

809E-2 

Outside  required  area 

3.34 

810 

Outside  required  area 

0.03 

810E-2 

Outside  required  area 

500.06 

817** 

Outside  required  area 

21.57 

818 

Outside  required  area 

53.89 

815 

Outside  required  .vea 

2,72 

826 

Outside  required  area 

40.63 

2106** 

Outside  required  area 

35.63 

2107** 

Outside  required  area 

35.79 

2108** 

Outside  required  area 

120,69 

2103-2 

No  access 

2.51 

1800E-2 

No  access 

4.62 

1800E-3 

No  access 

•  • 


*  Area  was  located  outside  required  survey  area  but  was  surveyed  prior  to  final  boundaries  being  defined  by  the 
Corps. 

Only  part  of  this  acreage  was  located  within  the  required  survey  area. 


Field  Methods 

All  historic  resources  identified  during  the  survey  were  recorded  on  Texas  State  Site  Survey  Forms.  This  work 
was  aided  by  reexamining  previous  investigations  in  the  project  area,  and  contacting  known  collectors,  amateur  and 
professional  archaeologists,  and  local  individuals  who  could  provide  information  about  site  locations,  collections, 
or  local  history.  In  addition,  all  previous  publications,  monographs,  reports,  and  collections  were  examined  in  an 
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effort  to  recover  a  systematic  overview  of  the  unsurveyed  areas  that  could  be  correlated  with  information  obtained 
for  the  remainder  of  the  project  area. 

The  potential  for  identifying  historic  resources  within  each  unsurvcyed  area  was  assessed  using  historic 
documents  and  maps  containing  information  on  the  location  of  pre-1930  farmsteads,  and  industrial  and  public 
architecture.  Fieldwork  then  focused  on  locating  and  recording  these  sites,  and  recovering  samples  of  the  cultural 
remains  that  would  allow  us  to  make  recommendations  for  further  work  and  potential  National  Register  eligibility. 

The  field  survey  consisted  of  a  pedestrian  inspection  of  the  exposed  ground  surface  within  the  designated  survey 
areas.  The  survey  crews  were  composed  of  five  archaeologists,  including  a  crew  chief.  The  crews  were  given  a  tour 
of  several  previously  recorded  historic  sites  within  the  project  area  before  the  survey  phase  began.  This  introduction 
was  designed  to  provide  them  background  information  on  the  cultural  resources  previously  recorded  in  the  reservoir, 
including  surface  features  they  may  encounter  (e.g.,  buried  wells,  collapsed  cellars),  architectural  styles  and  building 
types,  and  diagnostic  artifacts  associated  with  specific  historic  periods  and  activities. 

Teams  of  at  least  two  people  walked  parallel  transects,  following  the  contour  of  the  survey  area  ur  drainage, 
respectively.  All  crew  members  were  provided  with  photocopies  of  the  survey  areas  to  assist  them  in  field  recording 
and  to  maintain  accuracy.  The  crew  chief  kept  a  daily  journal  that  contained  data  on  the  areas  surveyed  each  day. 
crew  members,  field  methods,  site  data,  and  cultural  assessments.  Copies  of  alt  field  notes  were  sent  to  the  Corps 
on  a  weekly  basis. 

The  location  of  >  previously  unrecorded  site  was  recorded  on  the  USGS  topographic  mnps  provided  by  the 

Corps  that  showed  required  survey  areas.  A  metal  site  tag  was  placed  at  each  site,  and  a  temporary  site 

designation  was  assigned  which  consisted  of  the  prefix  RRRN  (Ray  Roberts/Randy  Nathan)  [Randy  Nathan  was  the 
crew  chief  for  the  survey  phase.].  This  prefix  was  followed  by  the  site  number.  These  temporary  designations  were 
sequentially  numbered  as  encountered  (e.g.,  RRRN  I,  RRRN2,  and  so  on),  A  survey  form  was  filled  out  for  each, 
along  with  a  site  map  showing  the  location  of  all  surface  features,  shovel  test  pits,  and  surface  collection  areas. 

Surface  and/or  subsurface  collections  weie  obtained  in  order  to  make  initial  assessments  ?  '  recommendations. 
Surface  collections  were  recovered  from  all  historic  sites  containing  surface  scatters  unless  t)  material  all  dated 
post  1930.  When  appropriate,  material  identified  on  the  surface  was  noted,  but  not  coller*''  'Vhen  collected,  a 
representative  sample  of  the  material  was  recovered.  No  complete  surface  collections  were  made.  Subsurface 
collections  were  obtained  by  shovel  i  si  ig.  The  placement  of  these  pits  was  judgmental,  based  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  standing  architecture,  evidci.  of  surface  feaiuics,  and  site  location  and  siie.  Shovel  test  pits  were 
excavated  in  order  to  assess  site  function  spatial  distribution,  age,  and  integrity.  All  sediment  was  screened  using 
1/4-inch  hardware  cloth.  Unless  features  were  encountered,  no  soil  or  notation  samples  were  recovered.  The  depth 
of  the  cultural  deposits  and  site  siz  were  the  major  factors  used  in  detenmning  the  number  of  shovel  test  pits 
excavated.  Each  pit  was  marked  will  a  /-inch  gutter  spike  and  flagging  tape  to  facilitate-  the  relocation  of  these  unit.s 
should  additional  fieldwnrk  be  conducted  at  these  sites. 

Each  site  was  visited  L  -e  Historic  Director,  and  n  iimmeiidations  were  made  by  the  director  in  consuit.ninn 
with  the  crew  chief.  The  anu  is  were  processed  and  analyzed  using  the  same  methods  developed  for  the  remainder 
ot  ihr  project,  .md  the  matcnal  is  curated  at  the  Institute  oi  Applied  Sciences,  University  <if  North  Texas  (IAS, 
UNI  i  In  addition,  color  slides  were  taken  in  each  survey  area,  and  ot  cll  pieviously  unrecorded  ncs  identified 
during  the  survey.  These  records  along  with  field  notes,  maps,  and  copies  of  ttic  ■  -rvey  forms  are  .ilsi!  cumicd  at 
;as.  UNT. 


O 
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Historical  Maps 

Historical  maps  liowed  the  location  of  private  and  public  structures  and  ■  immi  nities  within  the  project  .irea. 
Among  these  were  niaps  that  provided  data  tor  1909,  19lh,  and  1936.  Cooke  <  unly  was  repre.sentcd  by  a  General 
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cr-  rnimtv  (Ficurc  6-2),  and  a  General  highv-av 

Map  for  Cooke  County  (see  Figure  6  2). 


Figure  6-2,  Location  of  unsun^eyed  lands  in  HS^ay  Mp  for^this  area. 
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these  areas  were  noted.  Where  possible,  the  type  of  structure  present  was  also  recorded,  and  included 
dwellings,  outbuildings,  and  public  .structures.  They  were  also  plotted  on  a  series  of  land  tract  maps  provided 
by  the  Corps  (showing  current  land  acquisition  by  the  Corps  for  inclusion  in  the  project  area),  and  recent 
USGS  topographic  maps.  The  following  topographic  maps  were  used; 

Cooke  County; 

Valley  View  1961,  revised  1978 
Mountain  Springs  1961,  revised  1978 
Woodbine  1960,  revised  1978 

Denton  Countv: 

Green  Valley  1960,  revised  1978 
Mountain  Springs  1961,  revised  1978 
Pilot  Point  1961 
Valley  View  1961,  revised  1978 

Grayson  County: 

Collinsville  1982 
Pilot  Point  1961 
Whitesboro  1958 

The  historical  maps  were  used  to  provide  an  assessment  of  the  potential  of  historic  sites  occurring  in  each 
survey  area.  Table  6-2  provides  a  summary  of  the  number  of  farmsteads  occurring  on  each  map  for  each  survey 
area.  Blanks  designate  survey  areas  not  present  on  these  maps. 

Table  6-2 

Overview  of  Historic  Resources  on  Historical  Maps  Including  the  Project  Area  By  Map 
(Values  are  number  of  farmsteads) 
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Cooke 

Cooke 

Cooke 

Denton 

Denton 

Denton  Grayson  Grayson 

Area* 

1909 

1936 

Topos 

1918 

1936 

Topos  1909  Topos 

A1 

1 

0 

0 

B 

0 

1 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

D1 

0 

0 

0 

D2 

0 

D3 

2 

0 

3 

D4 

1 

0 

El 

2 

2 

0 

E2 

1 

0 

0 

F 

11 

10 

5  (new  sites: DN466,  DN470) 

G 

2 

2 

0 

H 

2 

1 

1 

0 

I 

2 

0 

1 

J 

8 

3 

3  (new  sites;DN468,  DN469) 

J1 

1 

0 

0 

J2 

8 

7 

5 

K 

1 

0 

Kl 

0 

0 

0 

Table  6-2,cont, 
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K2 

0 

0 

0 

E3 

1 

0 

0 

L 

0 

1 

1 

M 

0 

0 

0 

N 

1 

0 

0  1 

0  (new  site;  DN467) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

0 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

(new  site:  GSlll) 

0 

0 

R 

1 

0 

0 

S 

(new  sites:  GS109,  GSllO) 

0 

0 

T 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Tx 

0 

0 

1  (new  site:  C0172) 

U 

0 

V 

0 

0 

W 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

z 

0 

1 

ZZl 

3 

3 

1 

ZZ2 

1 

0 

0 

ZZ3 

0 

0 

0 

ZZ4 

0 

0 

AA 

0 

0 

BB 

0 

0 

XX 

(new  site:  GSU2) 

0 

0 

♦  Blanks  indicate  survey  area  is  not  represented  on  map. 


Using  the  information  presented  in  Table  6-1,  the  survey  areas  were  divided  into  four  groups;  (1) 
unsurveyed  areas  with  no  sites  represented  on  maps,  (2)  surveyed  areas  with  no  sites  reprisented  on  maps,  (3) 
unsurveycd  areas  widi  sites  represented  on  maps,  (4)  surveyed  areas  with  sites  represented,  but  not  found  # 

during  the  survey,  and  (5)  areas  represented  by  sites  on  the  maps,  and  sites  were  found  during  the  survey.  Each 
of  these  groups  will  be  discussed  separately  below. 


Group  I  (historic  resources) 

No  historic  sites  were  recorded  on  the  above  maps  for  18  of  the  survey  areas  (Groups  I  and  2).  Based  on 
these  data  it  was  possible  to  predict  that  if  historic  sites  occurred  in  these  areas,  they  were  abandoned  prior 
to  1918,  and  were  not  represented  by  extant  architecture.  Eight  of  these  areas  were  not  surveyed  by  UNT  as 
a  result  of  access  problems  or  because  they  were  not  included  in  the  required  survey  areas  (see  Table  6-1). 
These  areas  include  Dl,  D2,  Kl,  K2,  ZZl,  ZZ3,  ZZ4,  and  AA  (Group  1).  They  are  not  discussed  further  in 


Group  2  (surveyed  areas  without  historic  resources) 

The  remaining  ten  areas  were  surveyed  (C,  M,  0.  Q,  S,  U,  V,  W,  BB,  and  XX),  allowing  a  representative 
sample  (56%)  of  these  areas  to  be  covered.  Historic  sites  were  located  in  three  of  these  areas:  Q,  S,  and  XX.  ^ 

Site  41GS111  was  located  in  the  uorthem  portion  of  Area  Q.  and  sites  41GS109  and  41GS110  were  located 


« 


e 
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in  the  northeastern  section  of  Area  S.  Site  41GS112  was  located  in  Area  XX.  These  sites  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  section  entitled  Site  Descriptions. 

No  historic  sites  were  found  in  seven  areas  that  were  surveyed  and  did  not  have  sites  represented  on  the 
historic  maps.  A  brief  overview  of  each  of  these  10  areas  is  presented  below. 

Area  C 


No  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  in  Area  C.  No  sites  were  recorded. 
Area  M 


No  sites  were  recorded.  A  single  historic  isolated  find  was  found.  Two  ceramics  were  recorded  on  an 
exposed  surface,  including  one  stoneware  and  one  whiteware  fragment.  Two  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated, 
but  did  not  produce  any  cultural  material.  Photographs  were  taken  of  the  material  and  area. 

Area  O 


A  previously  recorded  site  (41GS50)  was  relocated  and  revisited.  No  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  at  the 
site,  and  no  material  was  collected.  The  site  was  assigned  a  date  range  of  1935  to  recent.  Several  modem  trash 
dumps  were  also  found,  but  not  recorded. 

Area  O 

Site  41GS1 1 1  was  recorded  in  Area  Q,  No  other  historic  or  prehistoric  sites  were  found  in  this  survey  area. 
No  previously  recorded  sites  occurred  in  this  area,  and  no  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  outside  41GS111. 
A  description  of  this  site  is  provided  in  the  section  entitled  Site  Descriptions. 

Area  S 

Sites  41GS109  and  41GS110  were  recorded  in  Area  S.  No  other  sites  were  found,  and  no  shovel  test  pits 
were  excavated  outside  these  sites.  No  previously  recorded  sites  occurred  in  survey  area.  Description  of  these 
sites  are  provided  in  the  section  entitled  Site  Descriptions. 

Area  U 

No  shovel  test  pits  were  dug  in  Area  U,  which  was  primarily  boggy  and  wet.  No  cultural  material  was  found 
on  the  surface. 

Area  V 
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Three  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  in  Area  V.  No  material  was  recovered.  These  units  were  placed  on 
a  low  terrace  on  the  north  side  of  Buck  Creek.  A  single  prehistoric  site  was  on  the  edge  of  the  survey  and  was 
located:  41GS97.  Four  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  by  the  crew.  No  cultural  material  was  found.  A  single  ® 

piece  of  quartzite  was  found  on  the  .surface  and  collected.  This  site  is  discussed  in  the  Ray  Roben.s  Lake 
prehistoric  volume  (see  Ferring,  Yates,  and  Brown  1992). 

Area  W 


Five  shovel  test  pits  were  cxcav 
was  found.  A  single  recent  histori 


td  in  high  probability  areas  for  containing  prehistoric  sites.  No  material  • 

larmstead  was  found,  but  not  recorded. 
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Area  BB 

A  recent  site  was  recorded  in  Area  BB,  and  designated  HM5  (Historic  Modem;  post-1930').  T'  'o  stmctures 
were  present  on  the  Pilot  Point  Quad  (1961).  Field  identification  includes  a  bam  and  a  railroad  boxcar,  both 
used  for  hay  storage.  A  large  stockpond  was  located  30  m  south  of  the  outbuildings.  No  evidence  of  a  house 
was  found  associated  with  these  structures.  The  site  was  not  assigned  a  TARL  number. 

Area  XX 

Area  XX  is  dissected  by  Range  Creek.  A  single  historic  site  (41GS112)  was  recorded  during  the  survey  and 
is  discussed  in  the  section  entitled  .Site  De.scriptions.  Four  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  area,  north  of  the  creek,  ind  two  south  of  the  creek.  They  were  placed  in  areas  with  a  high 
probability  of  yielding  prehistoric  sites.  They  were  located  on  terraces  above  the  creek.  No  additional  sites  were 
found,  and  all  the  test  pits  were  sterile. 

Group  3 

Right  areas  were  not  surveyed  even  though  historic  sites  were  represented  on  the  maps  mentioned  above. 
These  included  D4,  Jl,  J2,  K3,  P,  Z,  ZZl,  and  ZZ2.  Each  of  these  areas  are  briefly  discussed  below  using  the 
available  map  information  only. 

Area  D4 


A  single  farmstead  was  present  in  Area  D4  on  the  1909  map,  but  was  not  present  on  the  1936.  This  area 
is  located  in  Johnson  Branch  Park,  and  is  just  northwest  of  the  Town  of  Hemming.  Hemming  was  destroyed 
in  1909,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  No  other  historic  sites  were  recorded  in  this  general  area. 

AjsaJl 

A  farmstead  was  present  on  an  east- west  road  to  Pilot  Point,  on  the  1918  map  in  Area  Jl.  A  second 
farmstead  was  present  just  outside  the  boundary  on  the  northeast  side.  No  sites  were  recorded  in  this  vicinity 
during  the  previous  surveys  within  the  reservoir.  This  area  was  impacted  by  the  clearing  crew  prior  to  our 
survey.  In  addition,  the  location  of  the  site  on  the  1918  map  indicates  that  it  was  situated  along  Highway  455, 
and  wii.  most  probably  removed  by  either  highway  construction  or  clearing  activity. 

Area  J2 

The  western  third  of  Area  J2  is  located  on  the  Mountain  Springs  Quad  (1978),  and  the  eastern  portion  is 
on  the  Pilot  Point  Quad  (1961).  No  sites  were  recorded  by  ECl  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b;  Skinner  and 
Baird  1985)  in  J2.  Eight  sites  were  represented  on  the  1918  map  for  Denton  County,  including  five  in  the 
Mountain  Springs  area.  Three  are  located  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  Area  J2,  and  the  other  two  occur  in 
the  southwest  comer.  The  northern  three  continued  to  be  occupied  until  present  and  appear  on  the  1978  map. 
The  southern  two  were  abandoned  early.  The  westernmost  of  the  two  did  not  appear  on  the  1936  map,  the 
other  did,  but  was  abandoned  before  1961.  A  recc.ii  fanusicad  was  also  evident  on  the  Mountain  Springs  Quad 
(1978)  in  the  western  portion  of  Area  J.  It  was  represented  by  a  dwelling.  No  outbuildings  were  shown.  The 
sites  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  survey  area  included  a  mixture  of  early  and  late  farmsteads.  Two  farmsteads 
appeared  on  the  1918  map  and  were  absent  from  latei  maps.  One  was  located  in  the  central  portion  and  the 
other  in  the  southwest  comer.  All  the  other  sites  first  appeared  on  the  1936  map,  indicating  their  recent  age. 
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This  area  was  not  included  within  the  4,400 acres  selected  for  survey.  Only  three  farmsteads  were  recorded 
byUNT  near  Area  J2,  including  41DN165,  41DNI83,  and  41DN185.  Ail  of  these  dated  from  the  1875  to  1935 
period,  indicating  that  the  early  sites  abandoned  in  survey  Area  .12  most  probably  dated  to  this  period.  No  pre- 
1875  sites  were  found  in  this  portion  of  the  reservoir. 

Area  K3 


Area  K3  is  represented  on  both  the  1909  and  1936  maps  for  Cooke  County.  A  farmstead  is  present  on  both 
maps.  A  previously  recorded  site,  41CO40,  is  shown  in  this  location.  The  site  was  characterized  by  a  moderate 
artifact  scatter,  a  stone-lined  well,  house  mound,  stone  foundation,  and  a  cellar  depression.  The  site  was 
assigned  a  date  range  of  late  nineteenth  century  to  early  twentieth  century.  The  site  was  revisited  by  the  survey 
crew.  Three  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  at  41CO40,  but  were  sterile.  No  surface  collection  was  made. 

Area  P 

A  single  farmstead  appeared  in  Area  P  on  the  1909  map  for  Grayson  County.  A  farmstead  was  also  located 
in  this  general  area  on  the  Pilot  Point  Quad  (1961).  It  was  difficult  tc  correlate  the  two  maps  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  scale  for  the  1909  map,  but  the  two  sites  appear  to  correspond.  No  sites  were  previously  recorded 
in  Area  P.  Site  41GS40  was  located  off  the  southeast  comer  of  Area  P,  and  was  assigned  a  date  range  of  1875 
to  recent.  It  also  appeared  on  the  1961  map. 

Artq.Z 

No  farmsteads  were  shown  on  the  1909  map  in  Area  Z.  The  first  indication  of  historic  activity  in  this  area 
occurred  on  the  1958  map  (Whitesboro  Quad).  A  farmstead  if  shown  in  the  far  southeast  comer  of  the  survey 
area,  approximately  0.60  km  west  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  No  other  domestic  sites  were  recorded 
on  the  map.  However,  site  41GS81  was  recorded  by  ECI.  Inc.,  in  the  far  southwestern  comer  of  Area  Z.  This 
site  was  characterized  by  a  collapsed  dwelling,  a  brick  well,  cellar,  a  brick  mound,  corral,  and  a  sparse  surface 
scatter.  It  was  assigned  a  date  range  of  1875  to  1935.  It  was  not  revisited  by  the  survey  crew. 

Recent  activity  documented  in  the  survey  area  included  gravel  operations.  Several  gravel  quarries  occur 
along  the  eastern  extent  of  the  area,  east  of  Jordan  Creek.  These  were  not  visited. 
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Area  ZZl 

Two  farmsteads  were  recorded  on  the  1909  map,  and  a  third  was  located  just  east  of  the  area  boundary. 
A  third  site  is  present  in  Area  ZZl  on  the  1936  map.  Site  1,  which  appeared  on  the  western  edge  of  the  area 
(1909  map)  may  be  represented  on  the  1936  map.  The  lack  of  scales  on  both  maps  makes  it  difficult  to 
correlate  the  two.  Three  outbuildings  are  shown  in  the  location  on  the  1978  Valley  View  Quad.  The  second 
site  is  shown  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  area  on  the  1936  map,  and  also  appears  on  the  1978  map.  It  is 
represented  by  a  dwelling  and  three  outbuildings.  These  data  indicate  that  both  sites  were  occupied  during 
most  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  third  site  (1936  map)  may  also  have  been  present  in  1909.  Arrows  were 
indicated  on  this  earlier  map  to  show  road  directions,  and  it  was  difficult  to  discern  whether  a  possible  dot 
in  this  area  represented  a  farmstead.  Based  on  the  difficult  correlation  of  the  two  maps,  this  interpretation 
cannot  be  confirmed.  The  farmstead  is  not  visible  on  the  1978  map. 


No  farmsteads  were  shown  that  were  abandoned  prior  to  1936.  No  earlier  historic  sites  were  recorded  by 
ECI  in  the  vicinity  of  Area  ZZl,  indicating  a  low  probabil'ty  of  early  sites  having  occurred  in  this  area. 
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Area  ZZ2 


A  single  farmstead  was  shown  on  the  1909  map,  but  did  not  appear  on  the  1936  map.  This  information 
suggests  that  the  site  was  abandoned  by  1936.  No  recent  occupations  were  evident  in  this  area  either  11978 
Valley  View  Quad).  A  recent  farmstead  occurred  just  west  of  the  survey  area  and  above  the  650'  elevation. 
It  was  represented  by  a  dwelling  and  two  outbuildings  (1978  map).  Rased  on  these  data,  a  single  potentially 
pre-1900  farmstead  was  represented  on  the  historic  maps. 


(D 


Group  4 

Fourteen  areas  were  surveyed  that  had  sites  represented  on  the  historic  maps,  but  no  sites  were  found 
during  the  survey  phase.  Among  these  survey  areas  were  Al,  B,  D,  D3,  Zi,  E2.  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  R,  T,  and  Tx. 
Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  separately  below. 

Area  Al 


A  single  historic  site  was  present  on  the  1909  Cooke  County  Map  in  Area  Al.  This  site  was  recorded  by 
ECl,  Inc.  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b;  Skinner  and  Baird  1985)  as  41C0138.  It  was  the  location  of  the  Elm 
Creek  Bridge.  The  road  leading  to  the  bridge  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  survey  area.  The  site  was 
revisited  by  the  survey  crew.  The  concrete  supports  weie  the  only  members  of  the  bridge  remaining.  The  metal 
trestle  spanning  tiie  supports,  which  was  present  in  1986  had  been  removed. 

Site  41C0135,  which  was  located  off  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  survey  was  relocated.  No  collections 
were  made.  The  site  was  photographed  and  represents  a  historic  cemetery  dating  from  ca.  1858  to  1920. 
Additional  information  on  this  site  is  piovided  in  Chapter  7. 

A  single  historic  isolated  find  was  recorded  (Area  A-Isolated  Find  1)  in  a  disturbed  context.  The  material 
was  located  in  a  gravel  quarry.  A  sample  of  surface  artifacts  was  collected,  and  four  shovel  test  pits  were 
excavated.  No  material  was  found  in  the  subsurface  matrix.  The  sample  was  comprised  of  6  refined  earthenware 
sherds,  6  bottle  glass  sherds,  1  lamp  glass  sherd,  and  1  unidentifiable  glass  sherd.  The  assemblage  dated  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

A  historic  site  was  located  outside  the  southern  edge  of  the  survey  area.  It  was  not  recorded  by  the  survey 
crew.  It  is  located  at  the  650’  elevation.  A  windmill  was  the  only  standing  structure  present.  Material  visible 
on  the  surface  included  two  brick  scatters  comprised  of  machine  made  bricks  stamped  FERRIS  and 
STANDARD;  stoneware  sherds,  refined  earthenware  sherds,  glass,  and  several  sandstone  slabs.  Two  small 
depressions  were  also  noted.  No  material  was  collected,  No  sites  were  recorded  m  this  area  on  the  1909  or 
1936  maps.  A  single  dwelling  is  shown  in  this  location  on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad. 

Area  B 


A  single  farmstead  was  shown  on  the  1936  map  in  Area  B.  It  was  abandoned  before  1961  (1978  Mountain 
Springs  Quad;  revised  from  1961).  Six  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  in  Area  B,  with  four  located  near  the 
location  of  this  site.  This  area  was  characterized  by  a  small  depression  and  several  large  trees.  No  material  was  • 

recovered.  No  historic  sites  were  Ic.  .;tcd. 

Area  D 

A  farmstead  was  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Area  D  on  both  the  1918  and  1936  maps  for  Denton 
County.  No  sites  were  shown  in  Cooke  County.  This  farmstead  also  appeared  on  the  1978  Valley  View  Quad  • 

where  it  was  represented  by  a  dwelling  and  outbuilding.  These  data  indicate  that  the  site  was  occupied  until 
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recently.  Two  additional  farmsteads  are  shown  on  the  1978  map.  They  are  shown  in  purple,  indicating  that  they 
represent  revisions,  and  did  not  appear  on  the  base  map,  which  dated  1961.  These  farmsteads  were  not 
recorded  by  the  survey  crew. 

No  other  historic  sites  were  recorded  in  the  survey  area.  Four  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  along  the 
terrace  above  Pond  Creek,  where  a  high  potential  for  prehistoric  occupations  existed.  No  cultural  material  was 
recovered,  and  no  sites  were  recorded  in  Area  D. 

Area  D3 


Two  farmsteads  were  located  on  the  west  and  southern  boundaries  of  Area  D3  on  the  1909  Cooke  County 
Map.  Ihey  were  not  represented  on  the  1936  or  1978  (Mountain  Springs  Quad)  maps.  However,  three  sites 
appear  on  the  1978  map  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  survey  area.  Two  sites  were  represented  by  post- 1961 
dwellings.  The  third  was  also  recent,  including  a  dwelling,  outbuilding,  and  stockpond.  These  recent  sites  were 
not  recorded,  and  no  other  sites  were  located  by  the  survey  crew. 

Area  El 

Two  farms  are  shown  on  the  1918  and  1936  maps  for  Denton  County.  They  were  abandoned  before  1961 
and  are  not  present  on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  The  more  western  site  was  recorded  by  EC  I,  Inc. 
(Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b:  Skinner  and  Baird  1985),  and  was  designated  4iDN153.The  survey  crew  relocated 
41DN153.  It  had  been  disturbed  by  farming  activities  and  was  represented  primarily  by  a  moderately  dense 
surface  scatter.  The  site  was  assigned  a  date  range  of  mid-nineteenth  cenmry  to  1935.  A  surface  grab  sample 
was  collected. 

Artifacts  collected  from  41DN153: 

StfffaSS: 

11  refined  earthenware  sherds 
4  stoneware  sherds 
9  bottle  glass  sherds 
3  table  glass  sherds 
1  electrical  part 
6  misc.  other 

The  second  farmstead  was  not  located  during  the  survey.  A  single  prehistoric  site  1RRRN6]  was  found  and 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  prehistoric  volume  (see  Ferring,  Yales,  and  Brown  1992). 

Area  E2 

A  farmstead  was  located  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Area  E2  on  the  1918  map.  It  was  not  shown  on 
the  1936  or  1978  maps,  indicating  that  it  was  abandoned  by  1936.  The  site  was  not  represented  by  any  extant 
architecture  and  was  not  located  on  the  ground  by  the  survey  crew.  Six  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  survey  area.  The  area  is  primarily  floodplain.  No  material  was  found  in  any  of  the 
test  pits. 

Area  G 

Two  farmsteads  were  visible  on  both  the  1918  and  1936  maps.  Recent  structures  were  shown  in  both  of 
these  areas  on  the  1978  Valley  View  Quad,  indicating  that  they  were  occupied  until  recently.  Several  unctures 
dated  after  1961.  These  farmsteads  were  not  mapped,  and  no  collections  were  made. 
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Three  shovel  test  pits  were  placed  in  areas  of  high  probability  for  prehistoric  sites  along  a  tributary  of  Pond 
Creek.  No  material  was  found.  No  sites  were  recorded  in  Area  G. 

Area  H 


This  area  was  located  panially  in  Demon  County,  and  partially  in  Cooke.  One  farmstead  is  recorded  on 
the  1909  map  for  Cooke  County.  It  is  not  present  on  any  of  the  later  maps  and  appears  to  have  been 
associated  with  Hemming,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  in  1909.  Tfiis  farmstead  was  probably  destroyed 
before  the  map  was  printed.  Ail  but  a  couple  of  buildings  associated  with  the  town  were  completely  flattened 
by  the  tornado.  This  site  was  not  relocated  by  the  survey  crew. 

A  single  farmstead  in  Denton  County  also  appeared  on  the  1909  map  for  Cooke  County.  Several  family 
names  appear  close  to  this  site;  Tyson  and  Sullivan.  It  is  unknown  if  one  of  these  families  lived  at  this  site. 
The  site  also  apfiears  on  the  1918  and  1936  maps  for  Denton  County.  It  was  abandoned  prior  to  1961  (1978 
Mountain  Sprit.gs  Quad).  Seven  shovel  test  pits  were  placed  in  this  area.  No  material  was  found,  and  no 
depressions  or  architectural  features  were  noted. 

Seven  shovel  test  pits  were  also  excavated  along  the  terraces  above  a  small  creek  that  drains  into  the  Elm 
Fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  These  areas  were  predicted  as  high  probability  sites  for  prehistoric  occupation.  No 
cultural  material  was  found.  No  sites  were  recorded  in  Area  H. 

Area  1 

A  single  farmstead  was  indicated  in  Area  1  on  the  1918  map  for  Denton  County.  It  was  located  m  the 
southcentral  ponion  of  the  area.  It  did  not  appear  on  the  1936  or  1978  maps,  indicating  it  was  abandoned 
prior  to  1936.  Two  farmsteads  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  survey  area  on  the  1918  and  1936  maps  also 
appeared  on  the  1978  map.  They  were  previously  recorded  by  ECI,  Inc.  and  were  designated  41DN140  and 
41DN141,  Other  sites  recorded  by  ECI,  Inc.  included  41DN138,  41DN150,  41DN155.  and  41DN231.  The 
current  status  of  these  sites  was  recorded.  No  surface  collections  or  shovel  test  pits  were  placed  at  these  sites, 

Site  41DN155  corresponded  with  the  northern  farmstead  shown  on  the  1918  map.  It  was  characterized  by 
a  moderate  artifact  scatter,  a  cellar  depression,  and  several  possible  trash  pits.  It  was  assigned  a  dale  range  of 
1875  to  recent  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b;  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  However,  based  on  the  above  data  it 
most  probably  dated  1875  to  1930s. 

Site  41DN140  was  assigned  a  date  range  of  post- 1900  to  recent,  and  was  represented  on  the  1978  map  by 
a  recent  dwelling.  Site  41DN141  was  represented  by  a  dwelling,  a  recent  structure,  and  an  outbuilding,  it  was 
dated  post-1900  to  recent.  Site  41DN138  was  dated  1875  to  present,  and  no  intact  deposits  associated  with  the 
early  component  were  identified  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  Site  41DN155  was  assigned  a  similar  dale  range,  and 
4 1 DN 150  was  dated  1850  to  1935.  However,  it  was  disturbed.  It  also  contained  a  prehistoric  component.  See 
Appendix  A  for  a  more  complete  description  of  these  sites  (also  Skinner  et  al.  1982a). 

Fifteen  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  in  high  probability  areas  in  an  effort  to  locate  prehistoric 
occupations  in  Area  I.  No  cultural  material  was  recovered.  No  new  sites  were  recorded. 

Arpa  VT 

A  single  historic  farmstead  was  shown  on  the  1909  map  for  Cooke  County  in  Area  K.  It  did  not  appear 
on  the  1936  map,  but  two  outbuildings  were  represented  at  this  location  on  the  1961  Pilot  Point  Quad  map. 
This  site  was  previously  recorded  as  41C037.  It  was  revisited  by  the  survey  crew.  A  date  range  of  post-1900 
to  recent  was  assigned  to  the  site  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b;  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  A  standing  bam  and 
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foundations  <  other  Duildings  were  present.  No  shovei  test  pits  were  excavated,  and  no  surface  collection  was 
made. 

A  second  historic  site  was  recorded  on  the  nonheastem  edge  of  Area  K:  41CO40.  It  was  also  revisited.  It 
dated  ca.  1875  to  1935.  It  was  not  shown  on  the  1936  map  for  Cooke  County. 

Four  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  by  the  survey  crew  along  the  western  side  of  Indian  Creek  in  an  effort 
to  locate  prehistoric  sites.  No  material  war  found.  A  historic  site  was  located  by  the  survey  crew  in  the  western 
portion  of  Area  K,  but  the  landowner  refused  permission  for  the  crew  to  record  the  site.  The  crew  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  photographs  or  prepare  field  drawings  and  notes. 

Area  u 

A  farmstead  is  shown  on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  No  earlier  historic  sites  were  indicated  on  the 
1909  or  1936  maps.  No  historic  sites  were  recorded  in  this  area  by  the  survey  crew,  and  none  were  recorded 
by  ECI.  Three  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  by  the  crew  within  Area  L,  but  no  material  was  fou.nd.  The 
majority  of  the  area  was  in  pasture  or  cropland. 

Area  R 


A  single  farmstead  is  shown  on  the  1909  map  for  Cooke  County  in  Area  R.  It  did  not  appear  on  the  1936 
map  or  the  1978  Woodbine  Quad  map.  No  sites  were  previously  recorded  in  this  area.  Four  shovel  test  pits 
were  excavated  along  the  terraces.  They  were  all  sterile.  No  sites  were  found. 

Area  T 

Area  T  is  located  partially  m  Cooke  County,  and  panially  in  Grayson  County.  A  single  farmstead  is  shown 
on  the  1909  map  for  Cooke  County,  with  the  farmsteads  located  in  Grayson  County.  The  1909  map  for 
Grayson  County  shows  two  farmsteads  in  this  area.  Thus,  one  farmstead  is  represented  on  both  maps,  while 
the  second  appears  only  on  the  Grayson  map.  Neither  appear  on  the  Whitesboro  Quad  (1958),  indicating  that 
they  were  abandoned  prior  to  then,  and  they  were  not  located  by  the  survey  crew. 

Area  Tx 


No  early  historic  farmsteads  were  indicated  in  Area  Tx  on  the  available  maps  (1909,  1936).  A  single 
farmstead  was  shown  in  this  area  on  the  Pilot  Point  Quad  (1961).  It  was  represented  by  a  dwelling  and  two 
outbuildings.  Two  possible  sites  were  located  by  the  field  crew.  The  first  was  a  historic  farmstead  with  two 
standing  struemres.  The  second  was  a  possible  prehistoric  site  represented  by  a  square  outline  of  rock.  This 
latter  find  is  discussed  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  prehistoric  volume  (sec  Ferring,  Yales,  and  Brown  1992). 

The  historic  site  was  designated  41C0172,  and  corresponds  to  the  farmstead  shown  on  the  1961  map.  A 
surface  .ollection  was  obtained  and  six  shovel  test  pits  were  excavateo  A  detailed  description  of  this  site  is 
provided  in  the  section  entitled  Site  DescriDtion.<i. 
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Group  5  Survey  Areas 


Three  survey  areas  are  included  in  Group  5,  and  represent  those  areas  where  historic  sites  were  indicated 
on  the  1909,  1918,  and  1936  maps  available  for  the  project  area,  and  where  new  sites  were  recorded  by  the 
survey  crew.  Among  the  areas  included  here  are  F,  J.  and  N.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  separately  below. 
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Area  F 

A  to^al  of  1  \  farmsteads  were  visible  on  the  1918  map  for  Denton  County,  Only  one  was  no  longer  present 
in  1936,  It  was  located  in  the  southcentral  portion  of  Area  F.  In  1936, 8  farmsteads  were  located  in  the  western 
portion  of  Area  F,  including  2  that  were  not  present  in  1918.  All  but  2  (the  westernmost)  were  abandoned 
prior  to  1961,  Only  one  site  (41DN470)  was  located  and  recorded  during  the  survey.  The  site  is  shown  on  the 
1936  and  1978  maps.  Three  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  west  of  the  dwelling  foundation.  They  were  placed 
in  and  near  a  small  depression.  Two  pits  contained  subsurface  material. 

in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  survey  area,  five  farmsteads  were  recorded,  all  of  which  were  present  on  the 
1918  and  1936  maps,  as  well  as  the  Valley  View  Quad  (1978).  They  were  recorded  as  HM  (historic  modern) 
farmsteads,  with  the  remaining  artifact  and  architectural  assemblages  reflecting  primarily  post- 1930 
occupations.  None  of  these  sites  were  assigned  TARL  numbers.  Instead,  they  were  designated  HMl  through 
HM4,  and  RRRN8.  Following  further  investigation,  RRRN8  was  redesignated  HM6  because  it  was  determined 
that  it  was  initially  occupied  after  1930.  HMl  was  recorded  in  Area  F,  but  it  actually  is  located  along  Pond 
Creek  in  an  area  between  the  two  northern  arms  of  Area  F.  A  brief  overview  of  these  farmsteads  is  provided 
below. 


Site  HMl  was  located  on  a  terrace  overlooking  Pond  Creek,  and  was  represented  by  four  structures 
on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  No  road  to  the  site  was  shown  on  the  map.  The  site  was 
characterized  by  several  structures,  including  remains  of  the  house,  which  was  situated  in  the 
nonheastem  comer  of  the  site.  A  small  shed,  a  concrete  cellar,  a  concrete  well,  a  collapsed  bam  or 
shed,  a  corral,  three  concrete  water  troughs,  a  standing  shed,  a  number  of  fence  lines,  and  remains 
of  windmill  were  present.  Few  surface  artifacts  were  noted  due  to  dense  vegetation  cover.  No 
artifacts  were  collected. 


Site  HM2  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  north-south  road  east  of  Pond  Creek.  The  sit;  is 
represented  by  three  structures  on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  The  house  was  still  standing 
and  was  located  in  the  northeastern  comet  of  the  site.  A  well  is  situated  off  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  dwelling  and  has  been  capped  by  cinderblocks.  A  collapsed  shed,  standing  chicken  coop,  and 
a  second  shed  are  located  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  site.  The  dwelling  roof  has  been  removed 
and  is  located  on  the  ground  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  farmstead.  A  fence  surrounds  most  of 
the  site  on  the  south,  east,  and  north.  No  artifacts  were  collected. 


Site  HM3  ib  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Area  F.  It  is  situated  at  the  eas*  end  of  an  east-west 
road,  and  is  lepresented  by  four  structures  on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  Although  the  site 
appears  on  the  1918  map,  none  of  the  extant  architecture  appeared  to  date  iliat  old.  The  dwelling, 
a  large  bam,  and  a  cellar  remain.  The  foundations  of  the  house  and  bam  are  poured  concrete,  and 
the  cellar  is  also  concrete.  Several  concrete  rubble  piles  were  also  evident,  and  a  set  of  concrete  steps 
were  located  north  of  the  dwelling.  They  were  in  a  disturbed  context.  A  date  of  1939  was  scratched 
in  the  steps.  A  telephone  pole  was  situated  north  of  the  cellar  and  just  west  of  the  dwelling.  The 
house  was  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  site,  and  the  bam  on  the  west.  The  cellar  was  situated 
between  the  two.  No  fence  was  present.  No  trash  dumps  were  recorded,  and  no  artifacts  were 
collected. 


HM4 
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HM4  was  represented  by  three  structures  on  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  The  site  was 
characterized  by  modem  architecture,  including  several  collapsed  structures.  The  dwelling,  bam,  and 
at  least  one  shed  have  collapsed.  In  addition,  a  burned  shed  was  also  present.  Only  one  structure 
remained  standing;  a  small  shed  with  asphalt  siding.  The  dwelling  was  supported  by  cement-filled 
concrete  blocks,  limestone  blocks,  and  wooden  posts.  The  porch  area  was  still  present  and  had 
tongue  arid  groove  flooring.  Tire  bam  had  collapsed  and  still  has  an  attached  animal  conal  and 
loading  chute.  The  bam  was  board  and  batten.  The  fence  posts  were  railroad  ties,  and  an  outhouse 
was  located  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  farm.  A  fence  remains  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the 
site.  Trash  dumps  covered  much  of  the  site,  including  an  abandoned  car.  No  shovel  test  pits  were 
excavated,  and  no  surface  artifacts  were  collected. 

HM6 

This  site  is  shown  on  the  Mountain  Spiings  Quad  (1978)  and  is  represented  by  two  standing 
structures.  The  dwelling  is  covered  with  clapboard,  and  the  bam  is  board  and  batten.  In  addition,  a 
corral,  loading  chute,  and  a  collapsed  shed  are  also  present.  Modem  trash  dumps  dot  the  site.  A  well 
and  windmill  supports  are  located  just  southeast  of  the  dwelling.  No  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated, 
but  a  small  surface  collection  was  made. 

Artifacts  collected  from  HM6; 

1  machim.  inade  brick  with  maker's  mark  (COFYVLE  VIT  B  &  T  Co] 

(Vitreous  Brick  &  Tile  Co) 

3  bottle  glass  sherds 

1  stoneware  sherd 

1  rectangular  metal  lid 

1  ceramic  horse  figurine  head 

2  window  glass  sherds 


An  additional  historic  site  was  identified  by  the  survey  crew  in  Area  F.  It  is  located  on  a  terrace  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Pond  Creek.  The  site  was  not  recorded  on  any  of  the  historic  maps,  and  was  located  during 
the  pedestrian  survey.  Historic  artifacts  were  found  eroding  out  under  an  isolated  bois  d’arc  tree.  Seven  shovel 
test  pits  were  excavated  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  subsurface  deposits  were  present,  assess  site  integrity,  age, 
and  composition.  No  surface  features  were  identified,  and  no  subsurface  features  were  encountered.  Several 
undulations  or  depressions  were  apparent  but  did  not  appear  to  be  cultural.  This  site  was  designated  41DN466, 
and  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  section  entitled  Site  Descriptions. 

No  other  historic  or  prehistoric  sites  were  found  in  Area  F.  No  shcvcl  lest  pits  were  excavated  at  any  of 
the  HM  sites,  or  along  the  terrace  ridges  except  within  sites  41DN466  and  41DN470.  No  previously  recorded 
sites  occurred  in  Area  F.  Sites  located  on  the  edge  of  the  area  included  41DN147,  41DN149,  41DN151,  and 
41DN203.  They  were  not  revisited  by  the  survey  crew. 

Area  J 

Eight  farmsteads  were  shown  in  Area  J  on  the  1918  map  for  Denton  County.  Two  sites  were  located  along 
the  northern  boundary.  The  westernmost  of  the  two  was  not  present  on  the  1936  map  or  the  1978  Mountain 
Springs  Quad.  It  was  located  by  the  survey  crew  and  designated  41DN469.  It  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
section  entitled  Site  Descriptions.  The  second  was  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Survey  Area  J  and  was 
present  on  the  1936  and  1978  maps.  It  was  not  shown  on  the  1918  map.  It  was  represented  by  four  structures 
on  the  1978  map,  including  one  recent  building,  a  dwelling,  and  two  unspecified  buildings.  This  site  was 
recorded  by  the  crew  and  designated  41DN468,  It  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Site  Descriptions  section. 
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Three  farmsteads  were  located  in  the  central  portion  of  Area  J  on  the  1918  map.  Only  the  center  site  was 
still  present  in  the  1930s  and  was  shown  on  the  1936  and  1978  maps.  In  1978  it  was  represented  by  three 
structures.  Another  farmstead  was  established  in  this  area  after  1936  and  is  first  visible  on  the  1978  map,  where 
it  was  represented  by  three  new  buildings  shown  in  purple,  and  one  outbuilding.  The  two  recent  farmsteads 
weie  not  recorded  by  the  survey  crew  because  of  their  recent  age.  They  were  not  given  TARL  numbers.  The 
other  farmstead  i  this  area  were  not  located  by  the  crew. 

Three  farmsteads  were  located  along  Highway  455,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Area  J.  One  occurred  in 
the  southeast  comer  and  appeared  on  the  1918  map.  It  was  not  visible  on  later  maps  and  was  not  located  by 
the  survey  crew.  This  area  was  disturbed,  and  the  site  may  have  been  removed  by  the  clearing  crew  or 
construction  of  Highway  455.  The  center  site  also  appeared  on  the  1918  map  and  was  visible  on  the  1978  map. 
It  was  previously  recorded  as  41DN229.  It  was  revisited,  but  not  rerecorded.  No  collections  were  made.  The 
site  had  been  characterized  by  a  standing  dwelling,  a  garage,  several  sheds,  a  cellar,  animal  pens,  a  privy,  and 
a  sparse  anifact  scatter  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  1982b:  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  It  was  assigned  a  date  range 
of  19(X)  to  present.  The  last  site  was  located  in  the  southwest  comer  and  appeared  on  the  1936  map.  Again, 
it  was  not  recorded  or  assigned  a  TARL  number  because  of  its  recent  age. 

Other  previously  recorded  sites  in  Area  J  included  41DN346,  which  was  a  prehistoric  site.  An  additional 
prehistoric  site  was  located  by  the  survey  crew  and  was  designated  41DN475.  Both  sites  are  discussed  in  the 
Ray  Roberts  Lake  prehistoric  volume  (see  Fcrring,  Yates,  and  Brown  1992).  No  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated 
in  Area  J  outside  the  sites  mentioned  above. 

Area  N 

Area  N  is  located  in  Denton  and  Cooke  counties.  A  single  farmstead  was  shown  in  the  Cooke  County 
portion  of  the  survey  area  on  the  1909  map.  It  was  not  represented  on  any  of  the  later  maps  (1936,  1961). 
Another  farmstead  was  located  in  Denton  County  on  the  1918  map.  Again  it  was  absent  on  the  Pilot  Point 
Quad  (1961),  indicating  that  both  sites  were  abandoned  before  I960.  The  second  farmstead  was  located  in  the 
southcentral  portion  of  Area  N.  A  third  farmstead  was  located  (1918)  on  the  western  boundary  in  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  site  found  by  the  survey  crew  is  located  west  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  appears  to  correlate 
with  the  second  farmstead  mentioned  above  (1918  map).  It  was  designated  41DN467  and  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  section  entitled  Site  Descriptions.  No  other  sites  were  found  in  Area  N . 


Site  Descriptions 

The  following  section  focuses  on  providing  an  overview  description  of  each  historic  site  recorded  during 
the  1987  historic  survey  within  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  The  sites  are  presented  below  in 
alphanumeric  order  based  on  TARL  numbers,  Sites  that  were  previously  recorded,  or  which  were  located  and 
designated  HM  (historic  modem)  are  not  included  here.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  these  sites,  see  the  previous 
section. 

The  historic  survey  was  conducted  to  locate  unrecorded  historic  sites  in  areas  that  had  not  been  surveyed 
by  ECl.  Following  this,  a  program  of  shovel  test  pits,  collection  of  surface  artifacts,  and  preliminary 
architectural  documentation  was  conducted  to  deterraine  site  age,  integrity,  function,  and  National  Register 
eligibility.  Recommendations  for  further  work  were  based  on  three  criteria:  (1)  National  Register  eligibility 
(2)  potential  for  addressing  research  questions  outlined  in  the  research  design,  and  (3)  potential  for  providing 
significant  new  data  not  available  from  other  National  Register-eligible  historic  sites  in  the  projec  area 


•  • 
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These  criteria,  panicuiarly  criteria  3,  were  used  in  making  recommendations  because  of  several  important 
factors.  First,  over  95%  of  the  reservoir  had  already  been  surveyed,  and  several  phases  of  testing  or  intensive 
investigation  had  been  conducted,  or  were  underway  when  this  survey  was  undertaken.  As  a  result,  time  and 
budgetary  constraints  existed  that  precluded  all  potentially  eligible  sites  from  being  investigated  fully. Secondly, 
while  taken  separately,  some  sites  may  exhibit  good  potential,  when  compared  with  other  sites  that  had  already 
been  recommended  for  testing  and/or  mitigation,  such  sites  may  exhibit  less  potential.  As  a  result,  all  sites 
recorded  during  the  survey  phase  were  ranked  based  on  the  above  criteria,  and  only  those  that  exhibited 
potential  for  yielding  new  information  not  available  from  the  sites  already  selected  for  investigation,  were 
recommended  for  additional  work.  This  process  resulted  in  fewer  sites  being  recommended  for  further 
investigation  than  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  recorded  when  the  original  survey  of  the  project  area  was 
conducted. 

Ten  sites  were  discovered  and  recorded  during  the  historic  survey  and  were  assigned  TARL  numbers.  A 
brief  site  description  is  provided  for  each.  The  sites  are  presented  in  alphanumeric  order  by  TARL  number; 
41C0172,  41DN466,  41DN467,  41DN468,  41DN469.  41DN470,  41GS109,  41GS110.  41GS111,  and  41GS112. 


(§> 


41C0172 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 


Pilot  Point  7.5’ (1961),  #3396-233 
650’ 

Hackberry,  oak,  mixed  grasses,  sage,  ornamental  trees 
Historic  American  (Twentieth  Century) 

No  further  work 


•  • 


Description: 

The  site  is  located  on  a  tenace  between  two  unnamed  tributaries  of  Isle  du  Bois  Creek  (Figure  6-6)  in  Area 
Tx.  The  site  area  is  relatively  tiat,  with  a  5  to  10  degree  slope.  It  is  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  Sites 
41C032  and  41C033  are  situated  0.3  miles  cast  of  the  site;  41C032  is  located  within  Area  T,  and  41C033 
is  just  south  of  it. 

The  site  is  not  shown  on  the  1909  or  1936  Cooke  County  maps.  It  first  appears  on  the  1961  topographic 
map,  where  it  was  represented  by  a  dwelling  and  two  outbuildings.  A  two-track  dirt  road  provided  acce.ss  to 
the  site  from  the  south.  No  other  sites  were  recorded  in  the  vicinity. 


Site  4 ICO  172  was  occupied  until  recently  and  represents  a  farmstead  that  was  probably  initially  occupied 
in  the  1930s.  Two  structures  were  still  present  when  the  site  was  recorded  by  the  survey  crew,  including  a 
vertical  planked  shed  with  a  small  corn  crib  and  a  vertical  picket  fence  that  forms  a  small  corral,  This  structure 
was  located  on  the  northeastern  margin  of  the  site.  A  metal  shed  with  a  single  slope  roof  was  present  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  site.  A  gas  stove  was  located  outside  the  shed  on  the  northwest  side.  The  former 
dwelling  location  was  indicated  by  a  mounded  area,  numerous  bricks,  metal,  and  piers.  A  well  capped  by  a 


ceramic  culvert  pipe  was  located  east  of  the 


-  'aJiKVU««M 


vegetation  was  visible  near  the  house,  as  well 


as  south  of  it,  between  the  house  and  the  metal  shed.  A  two-track  road  parallels  the  eastern  edge  of  the  site, 
and  an  old,  overgrown  wagon  road  bisects  the  site  east-west  between  the  frame  shed  and  the  dwelling.  A  recent 
trash  pile  containing  corrugated  metal,  household  appliances,  machine-made  bricks,  asphalt  shingles,  and  other 
metal  items  was  located  in  a  small  gully  northwest  of  the  dwelling.  A  stock  pond  was  situated  west  of  the  main 
site  area,  and  an  abandoned  automobile  was  present  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  site.  Good  subsurface  integrity 
was  indicated  in  the  six  shovel  test  pits  excavated  at  the  site. 


•  •  • 


•  • 


Robcrls  Lake  project  area. 
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Previous  and  Current  Research: 

The  site  was  recorded  in  February,  1987.  It  was  not  previously  recorded  by  ECI,  Inc.  Historic  maps  that 
were  examined  to  determine  the  location,  age,  and  function  of  this  site  included  the  general  map  of  Cooke 
County  (1909),  the  Cooke  County  General  Highway  Map  (1936),  and  the  Pilot  Point  Quad  (1961).  Work 
focused  on  a  surface  reconnaissance,  excavation  of  six  shovel  lest  pits,  and  the  recovery  of  a  repre.sentative 
sample  of  diagnostic  surface  artifacts.  Two  areas  with  overgrown  vegetation  were  identified,  and  shovel  test 
pits  were  excavated  near  them  to  determine  if  structures  were  associated  with  the  vegetation  change.  One  pit 
was  placed  inside  the  vegetation  and  the  other  was  placed  outside  it.  Two  additional  pits  were  placed  near  the 
collapsed  structure.  A  summary  of  the  anifacts  recovered  from  41C0172  is  presented  below. 

Artifacts  collected  from  41C0172; 

§IE_L: 

1  bottle  glass  sherd 

SIEJ.: 

sterile 
STP  3: 

4  bottle  glass  sherds 

5  lamp  glass  sherds 

9  window  glass  .sherds 
7  wire  nails 

1  machine  made  brick  fragment 
3  pieces  of  building  material  (shingles,  plaster) 

1  personal  item  (metal  button) 

?IF,  4: 

1  bottle  glass  sherd 

SILI: 

3  bottle  glass  sherds 

STP  6: 
sterile 

Surface: 

2  refined  earthenware  sherds 

1  stoneware  sherd 

7  bottle  glass  sherds 

2  table  glass  sherds 

1  window  glass  sherd 
1  handmade  brick  fragment 
1  personal  item 


Site  Integrity: 

The  absence  of  any  evidence  of  subsurface  disturbances  indicates  a  good  probability  the  archaeological 
assemblage  is  still  intact.  However,  the  continued  occupation  of  this  site  until  recently,  and  the  presence  of 
considerable  recent  trash  on  the  surface  indicates  that  the  assemblage  is  probably  mixed,  and  isolation  of  an 
earlier  component  is  not  possible. 


(8) 


•  • 
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Adverse  Impacts: 

Limited  erosion  was  visible  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace  where  the  site  is  located.  No  major  impacts  were 
noted  in  the  central  portion  of  the  site  beyond  the  recent  activity  mentioned  above.  The  site  will  be  located 
on  the  edge  of  the  reservoir  and  will  be  subject  to  erosion  through  wave  action. 

Potential  Significance: 

Current  information  indicates  that  this  site  was  occupied  until  recently  and  was  probably  not  initially 
occupied  until  the  1930s.  No  prc-1930  deposits  were  identified  on  the  historic  maps  or  within  the 
archaeological  deposits  at  the  site.  As  such,  this  site  has  little  archaeological  potential  for  addressing  major 
research  questions  outlined  in  the  research  design.  It  does  not  meet  National  Register  eligibility  criteria  or 
exhibit  potential  for  adding  significant  new  information  to  the  data  base  presently  existing  for  the  project  area 
and  this  region. 

Reconuiiendations: 

No  further  work  is  recommended. 


41DN466 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recumnicndations 


Mountain  Springs  7. .5’ (1961,  rv.  1978),  <*3397- 
144 

620’  -  630’ 

Bois  d’arc,  sage,  thistle,  mixed  grasses 
Historic  American  (prc-1900) 

Intensive  Investigation 


Description: 

The  site  is  located  in  Area  F  (Figure  6-6)  on  a  small  knoll  overlooking  Pond  Creek,  which  is  east  of  the 
site.  It  ij  located  on  the  north  side  of  a  two-track  dirt  road.  A  lone  bois  d’arc  tree  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  knoll,  and  corresponds  to  (he  center  of  the  site.  The  site  was  identified  when  material  was  found  in  an 
eroded  area  around  the  bois  d’arc  tree.  Few  artifacts  were  visible  on  the  surface  elsewhere  on  the  site.  Tlie 
site  surface  has  a  >9  degree  slope  to  the  east. 

Site  41DN466  contained  the  highest  potential  of  the  10  historic  sites  recorded  during  the  survey  for 
addressing  major  research  questions  and  is  National  Register  eligible.  This  site  is  a  pre-1900  farmstead  that 
was  abandoned  at  the  tum-of-the-century.  The  site  was  not  recorded  on  the  1909  or  1936  Cooke  County  maps. 
No  standing  structures  were  present,  and  no  evidence  of  previous  structure  locations  were  visible.  No  surface 
features  were  recorded,  with  the  exception  that  the  ground  surface  was  undulating  near  the  center.  The  artifact 
scatter  associated  with  die  main  portion  of  the  site  yielded  domestic  remains,  including  stonewares  produced 
at  nineteenth  century  potteries  in  the  Denton  area,  blue  ironstone  tableware,  nineteenth  century  bottle  glass, 
window  glass,  and  horse  and  stable  gear.  No  evidence  of  twentieth  century  occupation  or  disturbances  were 
noted.  The  site  was  located  in  an  area  that  had  been  used  as  open  grazing  and  pastureland.  No  evidence  of 
crop  cultivation  was  noted  within  the  site  area. 


Previous  and  Current  Research: 

The  site  was  recorded  in  February,  1987  during  our  pedestrian  survey.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance,  excavation  of  seven  shovel  test  pits,  and  the  recovery  of  a  representative  sample  of  diagnostic 
surface  artifacts.  The  shovel  test  pits  were  placed  in  the  main  site  area,  and  four  pits  yielded  material.  The  ® 

general  surface  collection  was  also  recovered  from  this  area. 


O 


Artifacts  collected  from  41DN466: 


SIPJ.: 

6  refined  eanhcpware  sherds 

3  bottle  glass  sherds 

2  window  glass  sherds 
1  bone  fragment 
1  thin  metal  fragment 

1  metal  machine  part 

2  misc.  other  (charred  wood) 

4  prehistoric  (flakes) 

STP  2: 
sterile 

STP  3: 
sterile 

STP  4: 

1  refined  earthenware  sherd 

1  bottle  glass  sherd 

STP  5: 
sterile 

STP  6: 

2  handmade  brick  fragments 
1  faunal  fragment 

1  thin  metal  fragment 

STP  7: 

1  window  glass  sherd 

1  handmade  brick  fragment 

Surface: 

4  refined  earthenware  sherds 

3  stoneware  sherds 

5  battle  glass  sherds 

2  machine  cut  nails 

3  personal  items 
1  metal  tool 


Site  Integrity: 

The  preservation  of  faunal  material,  and  the  absence  of  surface  or  subsurface  disturbances  indicated  that 
site  4iDN466  exhibited  excellem  potential  for  containing  intact  archaeological  deposits.  Ihe  material 
recovered  on  the  surface  and  subsurface  reflected  a  single,  prc-1900  component  indicating  that  the  site  was 
probably  not  serially  occupied.  In  addition,  the  material  reflected  a  relatively  short  time  span,  ca.  187()s  to 
1900,  not  often  found  at  historic  farmsteads  in  the  project  area. 
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A  potential  feature  was  indicated  in  shovel  test  pit  1  which  contained  charcoal  and  a  denser  artifact 
concentration.  No  definable  subsurface  features  were  noted.  The  potential  for  such  features  appears  to  be  high 
based  on  the  short  occupation  duration,  and  good  subsurface  preservation  and  integrity.  Some  slope  erosion 
was  evident  on  the  eastern  esttnt  of  the  site,  downslope  from  the  main  site  area, 

Adverse  Impacts: 

The  site  is  located  near  the  edge  of  the  reservoir,  within  an  area  that  will  be  affected  by  clearing  activity 
and  erosion. 


No  |x)st-1900  remains  were  identified  during  the  survey  phase,  and  evidence  of  good  subsurface 
archaeological  deposits  indicate  that  this  site  has  excellent  potential  for  yielding  information  about  pre-1900 
historic  occupation  in  the  project  area.  Few  sites  have  bem  recorded  and  recommended  for  investigation 
within  the  reservoir  that  exhibit  a  short  occupation  span  simii.ir  to  41DN466.  The  majority  of  the  sites  dating 
to  this  period  were  occupied  much  longer,  and  include  post-1900  occupations. 

Site  41DN466  is  one  of  the  older,  best  preserved  historic  farmsteads  recorded  in  the  reservoir.  It  is 
relatively  small,  and  may  represent  a  small  landowner  occupation.  The  site  was  originally  assigned  a  date  range 
of  ca.  pre-Civil  War  to  1900.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  or  not  this  site  was  occupied  before  1870  without 
further  archaeological  investigation.  The  site  is  National  Register  eligible  and  contains  significant  deposits  for 
answering  research  questions  developed  for  this  project. 

In  addition,  this  site  will  provide  an  excellent  addition  to  the  small  sample  of  known  sites  initially  occupied 
before  1880  and  abandoned  by  the  early  1900s.  Among  these  are  41DN77.  41DN166,  4IDN224  (old 
component),  and  41DN248. 

Recommendations: 

Intensive  archaeological  investigations  are  recommended  to  recover  intact  deposits  from  an  early  historic 
uccupatioii  in  the  project  area.  Further  archaeological  investigations  should  include  a  multi-level  approach 
incorporating  small  excavation  units,  large  test  units,  block  excavations,  trenches,  and  feature  exploration,  A 
magnetometer  survey  of  the  main  site  area  is  recommended  to  aid  in  locating  subsurface  features.  Archival 
research  is  recommended  to  augment  the  archaeological  investigations. 


41DN467 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 


Pilot  Point  7.5'(1961),  #3396-233 
650’ 

Mixed  grasses 

Historic  American  (ca.  1920  to  1940) 
No  further  work 


Description: 

Site  41DN467  is  located  in  Area  N,  in  an  open  pasture  area  west  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  line 
tuigure  6-6),  Site  41DN467  is  located  between  two  intermittent  streams  in  the  southcentral  portion  of  the 
survey  area.  It  is  situated  0.6  miles  north  of  the  Pilot  Point  city  limits.  No  evidence  of  an  old  road  was  found 
providing  access  to  the  farmstead.  The  .site  is  represented  on  the  1918  Denton  County  map  but  was  abandoned 
prior  to  1961  (Pilot  Point  Quad). 


This  site  rellects  an  early  to  mid-twentieth  century  farmstead  with  no  standing  architecture.  Surface  features 
include  a  collapsed  cellar,  a  filled  brick-lined  well,  and  a  possible  collapsed  pole  bam.  The  site  w:  not 


ft 
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mapped,  and  no  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated.  Also,  no  surface  collection  was  made  becau.se  no  early  deposits 

were  found  and  the  late  date  of  abandonment.  • 

Artifacts  were  present  in  the  stream  bed  south  of  the  site,  and  within  the  main  site  area.  These  deposits 
included  twentieth  century  bottle  glass  and  ceramics,  machine-made  bricks,  sandstone  piers,  and  telephone 
insulators.  No  evidence  of  nineteenth  century  artifacts  or  architecture  was  recorded,  supponing  the  recent  age 
suggested  by  the  historic  maps.  A  single  prehistoric  lithic  was  also  found,  but  not  collected. 

• 

Previous  and  Cuttent  Research: 

The  site  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  of  Area  N  in  February,  1987.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance.  No  collections  were  made,  and  no  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated. 

Site  Integrity:  • 

Surface  integrity  indicated  no  standing  architecture,  and  no  evidence  of  post-a'cupation  activity  that  has 
seriously  impacted  the  site.  Dumping  was  evident  in  the  streambed,  and  recent  trash  was  noted  within  the  site 
area.  No  data  were  collected  on  subsurface  integrity  because  of  the  recent  age  of  the  site. 


Adverse  Impacts: 

The  site  is  located  near  the  edge  of  the  project  area  and  will  be  impacted  by  clearing  activity  and  erosion. 
Potential  Sianificance; 

The  recent  age  of  site  41DN467  i.  -ates  that  it  does  not  meet  National  Register  eligibility.  This  farm  was 
not  occupied  before  1918  (not  shown  un  1918  map)  and  was  abandoned  late.  No  early  deposits  were  found. 

Recommendations: 

No  farther  work  is  recommended  at  41DN467. 


•  • 


41DN468 

Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 

Description: 

Site  41DN468  is  located  in  Area  J  and  was  recorded  on  the  1936  and  1978  maps.  It  was  not  shown  on  the 
1918  Denton  County  Soils  map.  It  was  represented  by  four  structures  on  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad, 
including  one  recent  building,  a  dwelling,  and  two  outbuildings.  It  is  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  Denton 
County,  just  southwest  of  Jones  Cemetery,  and  300  to  350  m  northwest  of  a  gravel  pit  area.  The  site  is  situated 
on  a  terrace  that  overlooks  Isle  du  Bois  Creek  to  iiic  south  and  Walnut  Braiicli  to  the  cast. 

This  site  represents  a  ca.  1930s  to  recent  farm  that  contains  possible  dairy(?)  bams,  evidence  of  a  concrete 
house  foundation,  a  machine  shed,  a  well,  septic  tank,  and  a  concrete  windmill  pad.  The  house  has  been 
removed,  and  surface  artifacts  indicate  that  the  site  was  occupied  until  recently,  and  that  post -occupation 
disturbance  has  occurred. 


Mountain  Springs  7.5' (1961,  rv.  1978),  <'3397- 

144 

605’ 

Hackberry,  locust,  pine,  sage,  grasses 
Historic  American  (ca.  1930  to  present) 

No  further  work 
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Previous  and  Current  Researeli: 

Site  41DN468  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  in  January,  1987,  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance  and  collection  of  a  representative  sample  of  surface  artifacts.  Because  of  the  recent  age  of  the 
site  and  evidence  of  post-occupation  disturbance,  no  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated.  Recent  trash  is  scattered 
across  the  site. 

Artifacts  collected  from  41DN468; 

Surface: 

Artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  surface  only,  including  12  refined  earthenware  sherds,  4  stoneware  and 
1  porcelain  sherd,  9  bottle  glass,  2  table  glass  sherds,  1  machine  made  brick  fragment,  2  personal  items,  1  bone 
fragment,  and  2  metal  machine  pans. 


Site  Integrity: 

Surface  integrity  at  41DN468  was  poor.  Subsurface  integrity  was  not  tested  because  of  the  recent  age  of 
the  site,  and  the  evidence  of  post-occupation  disturbance  at  tl'.e  site. 


The  site  has  begun  eroding,  particularly  on  the  east  side  where  a  stream  gully  is  present.  In  addition,  grave! 
pit  operations  associated  with  the  pits  located  southeast  of  the  site  has  impacted  41DN468.  Other  impacts 
include  evidence  of  bulldozer  activity.  This  site  will  be  inundated  when  the  reservoir  is  completed,  and 
probably  will  also  be  impacted  by  clearing  activity. 

The  recent  age  and  lack  of  cultural  integrity  of  41DN468  indicates  that  this  site  exhibits  little  potential  for 
yielding  significant  information.  The  site  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  to  the  National  Register. 


Recoinmendaiions: 

No  further  work  is  recommended. 


41DN469 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 


Mountain  Springs  7.5’ (1961,  rv.  1978),  #3397- 
144 

595’- 605’ 

Oak,  locust,  sage,  grasses 
Historic  American  (1880-1930) 

No  further  work 


Descrintion: 

Site  41DN469  is  located  in  Area  J  (Figure  6-6),  and  appeared  on  the  1918  map  but  was  absent  on  both  the 
1936  map  and  the  1978  Mountain  Springs  Quad.  The  site  is  located  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  survey 
area,  just  south  of  the  Cooke  County  line.  It  is  situated  on  a  terrace,  just  west  of  41DN468,  and  approximately 
400  m  northwest  of  a  gravel  pit. 

No  architectural  or  surface  features  associated  with  the  former  house  area  were  visible.  Two  depressions 
were  noted,  but  their  functions  were  not  determined.  A  two-track  road  occuned  east  of  the  site.  An  artifact 
scatter  was  visible  in  the  road,  and  yielded  similar  remains  as  those  found  in  the  shovel  test  pits  excavated  at 
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the  site.  These  items  included  primarily  stonewares,  refined  earthenwares,  bottle  glass,  charcoal,  metal,  and 
window  glass.  Recent  gravel-related  activity  has  disturbed  pan  of  the  site,  but  no  other  post-occupational 
disturbances  were  noted.  No  trash  dumping  was  reported. 


The  site  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  in  January,  1987.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance,  excavation  of  shovel  test  pits,  and  collection  of  a  representative  sample  of  surface  artifacts. 
Six  shovel  test  pits  were  placed  between  the  depressions  present  at  the  site. 

Artifacts  collected  from  41DN469: 

STP  1: 
sterile 

STP  2: 
sterile 


STP  3: 

1  refined  earthenware  sherd 

2  stoneware  sherds 

1  window  glass  sherd 

2  thin  metal  fragments 

1  misc.  other 

gp.  4: 
sterile 

sterile 

STP  6: 
sterile 

Surface: 

2  refined  earthenware  sherds 
5  stoneware  sherds 

1  porcelain  sherd 

3  bottle  glass  sherds 

2  table  glass  sherds 


Good  subsurface  integrity  was  indicated  in  the  shovel  test  pits.  With  the  exception  of  the  disturbances  noted 
above,  surface  integrity  was  good. 


Erosion  and  gravel-related  activity  have  impacted  the  site.  However,  considerable  subsurface  deposits 
remain.  The  site  will  be  further  impacted  by  clearing  activity,  some  of  which  has  already  affected  the  site.  In 
addition,  41DN469  will  be  inundated  when  the  reservoir  is  completed. 
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Potential  Significance: 

This  site  represents  a  ca.  1880  to  1930  farmstead  that  had  possible  potential  for  National  Register 
eligibility.  However,  the  site  has  been  impacted  by  recent  activities,  and  insufficient  site  area  remains 
unaffected  precluding  the  recovery  of  significant  deposits.  In  addition,  the  data  collected  thus  far  does  not 
indicate  that  excavation  at  41DN469  would  provide  new  informa.tion  not  obtainable  from  other  sites  already 
recommended  for  investigation.  Tnis  time  period  is  well  represented  in  the  project  area,  including  a  number 
of  sites  with  extant  architecture. 


No  further  work  is  recommended. 


41DN470 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 

Recommendations 


Mountain  Springs  7.5' (1961,  rv.  1978),  #3397- 

144 

650’ 

Locust,  cedar,  hackberry,  sage,  grasses 

Historic  American  (early  twentieth  century  to 

recent 

No  further  work 


Description: 

Site  41DN470  is  located  in  Area  F  (Figure  6-6)  and  is  shown  on  the  1936  and  1978  Denton  maps.  It  was 
not  present  on  the  19 1 8,  suggesting  that  it  was  not  initially  occupied  until  after  1920.  However,  some  evidence 
of  nineteenth  century  artifact  types  were  recorded  at  the  site,  indicating  the  farmstead  may  have  been  occupied 
closer  to  the  tum-of-the-century.  Originally,  the  sin  was  assigned  a  dale  range  of  1880  to  recent,  but 
reexamination  of  these  data,  suggest  aii  early  1900  to  recent  date  is  more  accurate. 

The  site  is  situated  on  a  terrace  overlooking  Pond  Creek,  and  the  terrace  drops  sharply  to  the  north.  A 
stockpond  is  located  south  of  the  site.  Remains  of  several  structures  are  present  at  41DN470,  including  a 
poured  concrete  house  foundation  that  encases  an  earlier  limestone  pier  foundation.  Several  modifications  and 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  dwelling,  which  burned  in  recent  years.  It  was  constructed  with  wire  nails,  and 
no  machine-cut  nails  were  found.  Machine-made  brick  associated  with  a  hanging  chinuiey(ies)  was  also  present. 
A  large  shed  is  located  north  of  the  house  and  is  constructed  of  commercial  lumber,  wire  nails,  and  has  a  small 
corral  associated  with  it.  Iron  supports  for  a  windmill  and  a  cellar  are  located  north  of  the  dwelling.  A 
depression  (function  unknown)  located  west  of  the  house  is  ftllcd  with  recent  trash,  and  a  septic  tank  is  also 
present  in  this  area.  Recent  trash  is  visible  across  the  site,  including  discarded  appliances,  lumber,  metal, 
clothing,  and  other  remains.  At  least  two  concentrations  of  limestone  rocks  occur  at  41DN470.  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  if  these  belonged  to  an  earlier  structure  associated  with  the  site.  Piles  of  barbed  wire 
fencing,  trash,  and  household  debris  occur  on  the  slopes  north  of  the  site.  In  addition,  a  cave  or  possible  dug- 
out  type  cellar  is  located  north  of  the  dwelling,  and  it  is  unknown  if  it  was  associated  with  the  site  occupation. 


Previous  and  Current  Research: 

The  site  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  in  February,  1987.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance,  excavation  of  three  shovel  test  pits,  and  collection  of  a  representative  sample  of  surface 
artifacts  from  two  areas  of  the  site. 
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Anifacts  collected  from  41DN470: 

STP  1-. 

4  bottle  glass  sherds 
1  building  material 

SIL2: 

sterile 

STP  3: 
sterile 

Surface  (dump  area); 

1  semi-coarse  earthenware  sherd 

6  refined  earthenware  sherds 

2  stoneware  sherds 
1  porcelain  sherd 

3  bottle  glass  sherds 

7  table  glass  sherds 
1  bone  fragment 

1  metal  machine  fragment 

Surface  (near  foundations); 

2  stoneware  sherds 
7  bottle  glass  sherds 

1  window  glass  sherd 
1  machine  cut  nail 
1  household  item 
1  horse  &  stable  item 


Site  Intearitv; 

No  evidence  of  disturbance  was  recorded  in  the  shovel  test  pits.  However,  areas  of  the  site  with  the  greatest 
potential  of  yielding  good  subsurface  deposits  were  selected.  The  site  area  has  been  seriously  impacted  by  post- 
occupational  activity.  As  noted  earlier,  the  house  burned,  but  the  amount  of  burned  material  present  at  the 
site  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  panially  dismantled  or  moved  before  the  remainder  was  burned.  Recent 
dumping  activity  is  visible  across  the  site,  as  well  as  in  the  gully  north  of  the  site.  The  piles  of  limestone 
mentioned  earlier  also  suggest  that  earlier  structures  have  been  removed  or  significantly  altered. 

Adverse  Impacts; 

An  additional  impact  noted  at  41DN470  is  erosion  priiiiarily  on  the  northern  extent  of  the  site.  Continued 
erosion  is  expected. 

Potential  Significance: 

Site  41DN470  does  not  exhibit  potential  for  nomination  to  the  NRHP.  No  pre-1930  deposits  or  features 
were  identified,  and  extensive  disturbance  of  the  surface,  and  possibly  subsuiface  deposits  indicate  that  further 
work  is  not  warranted. 

Recommendations ; 


No  further  work  is  recommended. 


I® 
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Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 

Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 


Pilot  Point  7,5 •  (1961),  #3396-233 
650’ 

Oak,  cedar,  locust,  hackberty,  sage,  mixed 
grasses 

Historic  Am'-rican  (late  I9th  c.  to  1940s) 
No  further  work 


Description: 

Site  41GS109  is  located  in  Area  S,  700  feet  west  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  line,  and  1000  feet 
nonheast  of  Tioga  Cemetery.  The  site  is  situated  in  an  overgrown  pasture  that  overlooks  Isle  du  Bois  Creek 
at  an  elevation  of  650’.  A  two-track  road  provided  access  to  the  site.  Surface  visibility  was  poor  because  of 
dense  grass  cover,  except  within  the  road  where  at  least  40%  of  the  ground  surface  was  clear  of  vegetation. 

The  site  is  a  single-component  historic  farmstead  that  appears  to  date  between  ca.  1880  or  1890  and  the 
1940s  based  on  the  standing  architecture  and  historic  artifact  scatter.  Extant  architecture  includes  a  small  board 
and  batten  shed  constructed  of  milled  wood  and  corrugated  tin.  Extending  west  from  the  shed  is  a  corral  or 
fenced  pen  made  with  railroad  ties  and  barbed  wire.  The  road  extends  north-south  on  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  site.  A  number  of  artifacts  were  found  in  exposed  areas  within  the  road,  as  well  as  near  it.  This  material 
included  refined  earthenwares,  bottle  glass,  brick,  window  glass,  and  buttons,  and  dated  primarily  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Several  depressions  were  noted  south  of  the  shed,  but  no  discemable  house  area,  well,  or 
cellar  were  found.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  depressions  may  represent  a  collapsed  cellar. 

Previous  and  Current  Research: 

The  site  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  in  January,  1987.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance,  excavation  of  five  shovel  test  pits,  and  recovery  of  a  representative  sample  of  surface  artifacts 
from  the  roadbed.  The  shovel  test  pits  were  located  south  of  the  shed  and  animal  pen  area,  in  the  probable 
house  area,  and  near  several  depressions. 

Artifacts  collected  from  41GS109: 


STP  1: 

1  refined  earthenware  sherd 
1  machine-made  brick  fragment 


sterile 


STP  3: 
sterile 

STP  4: 
sterile 

STP  5: 
sterile 

Surface: 

22  refined  earthenware  sherds 
5  stoneware  sherds 
S3  bottle  glass  sherds 
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12  window  glass  sherds 
2  machine-made  brick  fragments 
1  building  material 
1  personal  item 
1  bone  fragment 


Site  Integrity: 

This  site  exhibited  good  archaeological  integrity,  with  subsurface  deposits  extending  to  20  cm  below  surface. 
No  evidence  of  subsurface  disturbance  was  recorded  in  any  of  the  shovel  test  pits.  No  recent  trash  deposits 
or  other  evidence  of  disturbance  were  evident  on  the  surface,  with  the  exception  of  erosion  within  the 
roadbed. 

Adverse  Impacts: 

Site  41GS109  will  be  impacted  by  erosion  and  dam  construction  activities. 

Potential  Significance: 

The  site  has  fair  to  good  potential  National  Register  eligibility  based  on  site  age  (ca.  1880  to  1940),  site 
function,  and  integrity.  However,  other  sites  in  the  project  area  dating  to  this  period  exhibit  greater  potential 
for  contributing  to  our  research  goals  based  on  the  following  criteria:  (1)  duration  of  occupation.  (2)  extant 
architecture,  (3)  identifiable  surface  and  subsurface  features,  and  (4)  known  subsurface  deposits.  This  time 
period  is  well  represented  in  the  reservoir,  and  site  41GS109  docs  not  exhibit  the  potential  for  adding 
significant  new  data. 

Recommendations: 

Site  41GS109  is  not  recommended  for  additional  work. 


41GS110 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 


Pilot  Point  7.5’(15>61),  #3396-233 
640’ 

Oak,  locust,  greenbriar,  sage,  mixed  grasses 
Historic  American  (ca.  1380  to  1930) 

No  further  work 


Description: 

Site  41GS110  is  located  in  survey  Area  S,  800  m  west  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  line,  and  about  300 
m  north  of  41GS109  (Figure  6-6).  The  site  is  located  in  a  pasture  on  a  terrace  overlooking  Isle  du  Hois  Creek. 

Site  41GS110  is  a  historic  farmstead  that  dates  ca.  1880  to  1930  based  on  a  small  artifact  assemblage 
recovered  during  the  survey.  The  site  was  not  visible  on  the  1909  Grayson  County  map  (”•  the  1961  Pilot  Point 
Quad.  No  extant  architecture  was  present,  but  several  surface  features  were  evident,  including  two  roads,  and 
six  depressions.  Both  roads  were  dirt,  two-tiack  roads.  The  southern  road  provided  access  to  41GS110  from 
41GS109.  The  other  extended  south  into  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  site.  Initially,  it  appeared  that  they 
were  part  of  the  same  road,  with  a  gap  in  between,  but  the  main  site  area  is  located  within  the  gap,  including 
a  possible  cellar.  The  cellar  has  collapsed.  The  remaining  five  depressions  may  be  related  to  the  former 
dwelling  location  and  other  small  domestic  outbuildings.  Several  large  sandstone  rocks,  which  may  have  served 
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as  piers  were  visible  in  the  area  between  several  depressions.  None  of  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  cut.  A 
small  number  of  handmade  brick  fragments  were  also  evident  in  this  area. 

A  fence  extends  along  the  western  margin  of  the  site  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  northern  roadbed.  A  small 
scatter  of  artifacts  were  noted  in  this  area,  which  included  a  small  cluster  of  oak  trees  that  extended  along  the 
fence.  A  second  artifact  cluster  occurred  within  the  main  portion  of  the  site  that  was  associated  with  the 
depressions  and  several  clusters  of  trees  on  the  west  and  south  side  of  the  site. 


Previous  and  Current  Research: 

Site  41GS110  was  recorded  during  our  peacstrian  survey  in  January,  1987.  Work  focused  on  examinin, 
historic  maps  for  possible  early  historic  occupations  in  this  area,  surface  reconnaissance,  and  the  excavation 
of  a  small  number  of  shovel  test  pits.  Four  pits  were  excavated  near  the  depressions,  and  between  'he  two 
roadbeds.  In  addition,  a  general  surface  sample  was  recovered  from  the  exposed  road  area  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  site.  No  historic  dumping  or  evidence  of  recent  trash  was  noted,  indicating  that  the  site  was  probably 
abandoned  before  1940. 

Artifacts  collected  from41GS110; 

STC  1: 

1  refined  earthenware  sherd 


sterile 

STP  3: 
sterile 

STP  4: 

1  building  material 
I  metal  machine  pait 

STP  5: 
sterile 

Surface: 

?.  .'i?  h  d  earthenware  sherds 
)  .stoiie'..ore  sherds 
1  .  'i-t  ■'  .'m  -her'’ 

-  b'  ..>  glass  sherds 

.a  i'‘n-.K...  brick  fragments 
i  ti,  ■nmr-made  brick  fragments 


Site  Integrity: 

The  site  exhibited  good  surface  and  subsurface  integrity.  As  noted  above,  no  evidence  of  recent  trash 
dumping  was  evident.  The  subsurface  deposits  extended  to  20  cm  below  surface  and  contained  a  low  density 
assemblage  reflecting  a  single  component.  The  surface  and  subsurface  material  dated  to  the  same  temporal 
period,  indicating  no  evidence  of  disturbance.  The  site  area  appears  to  have  been  used  primarily  as  pasture 
since  it  was  abandoned.  No  plowing  was  evident  in  the  profiles  of  the  shovel  test  pits. 


•  • 
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(i) 


Adverse  Impacts: 

Site  41GS110  has  been  impacted  by  ant  and  rodent  burrowing,  cattle  grazing,  and  limited  erosion.  Further 
impacts  will  include  continued  erosion  and  clearing  activity  associated  with  the  development  of  the  reservoir. 

Potential  Significance: 

Site  41GS110  etihibited  potential  for  National  Register  eligibility,  representing  aca.  1880  to  1930  farmstead. 
Good  surface  and  subsurface  integrity  was  recorded,  and  several  identifiable  features,  including  two  roadbeds, 
a  possible  collapsed  cellar,  and  former  building  locations  indicated  that  this  site  exhibits  potential  for  yielding 
archaeological  information  that  can  be  used  to  address  major  research  questions  developed  for  this  project. 
However,  this  site  does  not  appear  to  exhibit  significant  new  information  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
sites  already  recommended  for  archaeological  investigation. 

Recommendations: 

No  further  work  is  recommended. 


41GS111 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Recommendations 


Pilot  Point  7.5’ (1961),  #3396-233 
640’ 

Oak,  mixed  grasses 

Historic  American  (1880  to  1920) 

No  ftirlher  work 


Description: 

Site  41GS111  is  located  in  Area  Q  (Figure  6-6)  and  was  not  present  on  the  1909  Grayson  County  map. 
This  suggests  that  the  site  was  abandoned  by  1909,  and  a  short  occupation  beginning  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  is  supported  by  the  artifact  assemblage.  No  extant  structures  were  evident  at  41GS1 1 1 ,  and  no  cultural 
features  were  noted.  A  medium  to  dense  artifact  scatter  was  identified  within  the  main  site  area  that  contained 
an  assortment  of  domestic  items,  including  stonewares,  bottle  glass,  porcelain  doll  fragments,  as  well  as 
machinc-cut  nails,  window  glass,  metal  tools,  tin  cans,  and  horse  and  stable  gear. 


A  modem  fence  bisects  the  site  on  the  north,  with  grazing  land  located  north  of  the  fence.  Standing  water 
was  present  in  this  area,  greatly  reducing  visibility.  A  small  depression  was  noted,  but  could  not  be  investigated 
because  of  the  water.  Within  the  main  site  area,  cow  trails  criss-cross  the  area  where  the  artifact  concentration 
was  evident.  Several  large  trees  were  also  located  here,  and  surface  erosion  was  evident. 


•  • 


Previous  and  Current  Research: 

The  site  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  in  February,  1987.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance,  excavation  of  five  shovel  test  pits,  and  recovery  of  a  representative  sample  of  surface  artifacts. 
The  shovel  test  pits  were  placed  within  the  main  site  area  as  determined  by  the  surface  anifact  concentration. 

Artifacts  collected  from  4 1 GS 1 1 1 : 

SIP  1: 

3  refined  earthenware  sherds 
1  bottle  glass  sherd 

STP  2: 

1  refined  earthenware  sherd 


8  bottle  glass  sherds 

1  table  glass  sherd 

2  window  glass  sherds 
1  wire  nail 

1  building  material 

STP  3: 

1  building  material 

STP  4: 
sterile 

STP  5: 
sterile 

Surface: 

I  refined  earthenware  sherd 

4  stoneware  sherds 

5  bottle  glass  sherds 
1  table  glass  sherd 

1  window  glass  sherd 
1  personal  item 
1  horse  &  stable  item 


Sit?  Irntgrity: 

The  anifacts  recovered  from  the  shovel  test  pits  dated  to  the  same  time  period  and  were  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  surface.  The  site  surface  is  heavily  deflated  and  cow  trails  cross  this  area.  Surface  artifacts  are 
visible  only  in  the  deflated  areas  or  cow  trails.  No  evidence  of  subsurface  disturbances  were  noted  in  the  shovel 
test  pits. 


Adverse  Impacts: 

In  addition  to  the  cow  trails  and  erosion  mentioned  above,  the  site  has  been  impacted  by  recent  farming 
activity.  Drainage  contours  occur  in  the  northern  site  area.  Because  of  standing  water,  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  if  this  disturbance  is  located  outside  the  site  or  has  significantly  impacted  any  cultural  deposits. 
Future  impacts  will  include  shoreline  erosion. 


Potential  Significance: 

This  site  exhibits  potential  for  yielding  significant  deposits.  However,  because  of  the  current  impacts  and 
constraints  mentioned  earlier,  no  further  work  is  recommend.  This  site  appears  to  reflect  a  shon-ierm 
occupation  extending  from  ca.  1880  to  1920.  However,  other  sites  dating  to  this  period  with  extant  architecture, 
and/or  better  archaeological  integrity  have  already  been  investigated  or  are  currently  slated  tor  investigation. 
This  site  does  not  exhibit  evidence  that  it  should  be  recommended  for  further  work  over  these  other  sites. 


Recommendations : 

No  further  work  is  recommended. 


no 


4IGS112 


Map  Quad 

Elevation  above  MSL 
Vegetation 
Cultural  Affiliation 
Reconunendationa 


Collinsville  15’  (1982) 

650-660’ 

Hacltbeny,  oak,  locust,  bois  d’arc,  sage,  grasses 
Historic  American  (20th  c.  to  recent) 

No  further  work 


Description: 

Site  41GS112  (Figure  6-6)  is  located  in  Area  XX  (Figure  6-1),  and  is  shown  on  the  1909  Grayson  County 
Map  (Figure  6-5).  It  was  designated  by  an  outbuilding  on  the  Collinsville  Quad  (1982),  indicating  that  the 
domestic  occupation  had  ceased  prior  to  then.  Extant  structures  at  the  site  included  a  collapsed  dwelling  of 
clapboard  over  vertical  planking  and  wire  nails.  The  roof  was  constructed  of  wood  shingles.  Corrugated  tin  and 
asphalt  shingles  were  among  the  recent  trash  at  the  site,  and  may  have  been  intended  for  the  house  before  the 
site  was  abandoned.  A  well  or  cistern  was  located  northwest  of  the  dwelling  and  was  brick-lined.  A  small  water 
tank  was  located  southwest  of  the  house.  A  porch  or  small  shed  was  attached  to  the  dwelling  on  the  south  side, 
and  a  cellar  may  have  been  liKated  to  the  northwest.  Remnants  of  a  shed  were  visible  on  the  terrace  west  of 
the  house. 

A  considerable  amount  of  recent  trash  was  present  in  the  vicinity  of  thr  dwelling,  and  it  appeared  the  site 
had  been  used  as  a  major  dumping  area  in  recent  years.  This  debris  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  material 
recovered  from  the  site.  Little  occupational  material  was  visible  on  the  surface  or  in  the  subsurface  deposits. 


Previous  and  Current  Hescarch: 

The  site  was  recorded  during  our  pedestrian  survey  in  February,  1987.  Work  focused  on  a  surface 
reconnaissance,  excavation  ofsixshovel  test  pits,  and  collection  of  a  representative  sample  ofsiiiTocc  artifacts. 

Artifacts  collected  from41GS112: 

STP  1: 

I  window  glass  sherd 
3  wire  nails 

STP  2  : 
sterile 

STP  3: 

1  bottle  glass  sherd  ^ 

1  wire  nail 

STP  4: 

1  bottle  glass  sherd 

2  window  glass  sherds 

2  wire  nails  0 

1  personal  item 

STP  5: 

1  thin  metal  fragment 

Sujlass:  • 

2  refined  earthenware  sherds 
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Ill 

4  stoneware  sherds 
10  bottle  glass  sherds 

1  table  glass  sherd 

2  window  glass  sherds 


Site  Integrity; 

The  subsurface  deposits  contained  twentieth  century  material.  No  earlier  artifacts  were  found,  and  because 
the  site  was  occupied  until  recently,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  this  material  reflected  occupational 
remains  or  post-occupational  trash.  The  site  has  been  seriously  impacted  by  recent  dumping  activity  and 
possible  salvaging. 

Adverse  Impacts: 

Trash  dumping,  possible  salvaging,  cattle  grazing,  and  erosion  have  already  impacted,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  impact  this  site. 

Potential  Significance: 

No  significant  archaeological  deposits  were  found  at  41GS112,  and  the  site  does  nut  meet  the  criteria  for 
nomination  to  the  NRHP. 

Recommendations: 

No  further  work  is  recommended. 


.Summary  and  Recommendations 


The  focus  of  this  chapter  has  been  on  the  historic  survey  conducted  by  IAS,  UNT  in  the  Ray  Roberts 
project  area  in  1987.  This  work  was  undertaken  because  it  had  been  determined  that  approximately  8,800  acres 
had  not  been  surveyed,  or  could  not  be  verified  as  having  been  surveyed  by  ECI,  Inc.  Also  included  in  this 
acreage  were  areas  that  may  have  been  surveyed,  but  sufficient  detailed  results  were  non-availablc  to  dctemiine 
if  sites  had  been  adequately  evaluated.  Because  of  time  and  budget  constraints,  only  4,400  acres  were 
recommended,  and  selected  for  surveying  (Scope  of  Work).  This  process  resulted  in  a  representative  sample 
of  the  unsurveyed  areas  being  included  in  this  survey. 

Historic  maps  were  utilized  to  aid  in  locating  early  historic  sites  within  the  unsurveyed  areas.  Maps  dating 
to  1909,  1918,  and  1936  were  used  along  with  recent  topographic  maps.  A  total  of  43  survey  areas  were 
identified,  with  26  areas  being  included  in  the  survey.  Unrecorded  historic  sites  were  ideniil'cd  in  seven  areas, 
including  F,  J,  N,  Q,  3,  Tx,  and  XX,  A  detailed  site  description  was  provided  for  each  ol  these  sites,  and  a 
brief  overview  was  presented  for  all  survey  areas. 

Ten  historic  sites  were  recorded  during  the  survey,  all  of  which  rellected  domestic  farmsteads.  Initial 
occupation  at  these  sites  ranged  from  ca.  1870  to  post- 1900.  Sites  dating  after  1930  were  recorded  as  HM 
(historic  modem)  and  a  short  site  description  was  provided,  isolated  fmus  wcic  nut  included  here. 

A  program  of  shovel  test  pits,  collection  of  surface  artifacts,  and  preliminary  architectural  documentation 
was  conducted  to  determine  site  age,  integrity,  function,  and  potential  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  (NRHP).  Recommendations  for  further  work  were  based  on  three  criteria  (1)  potential  for 
nomination  to  NRHP,  (2)  potential  for  addressing  research  questions  outlined  in  the  research  design,  and  (3) 
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potential  for  providing  significant  new  data  not  available  from  other  historic  sites  already  determined  eligible 
for  NRHP  and/or  archaeological  investigation. 

Based  on  these  criteria,  only  site  41DN466  was  recommended  for  funher  'vork.  Intensive  excavation  was 
conducted  at  the  site,  and  a  detailed  site  description  of  the  re.^ults  is  presented  in  Ciiaptcr  8. 


CHAPTER? 

RESULTS  OF  HISTORIC  LIMITED  TESTING,  TESTING,  AND  DOCUMENTATION  PHASE 

by 

Susan  A.  Lcbo 

with  Geology  by  C.  Reid  Ferring,  Faunal  Analysis  by  Bonnie  C.  Yates, 
and  contributions  by  Carl  Freuden,  Randy  Korgcl.and  Debbie  Marcaurelle 


This  chapter  describes  the  historic  sites  that  received  documentation,  limited  testing,  or  testing-level 
investigations  only  during  the  1986-1987  season  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  archaeological  project.  They  are  presented 
in  sequential  order  by  Texas  Archeology  Research  Laboratory  (TARL)  number,  and  their  locations  are  shown  in 
Figure  7-1.  The  work  scheduled  at  each  site  in  the  Scope  of  Work  is  presented  in  Chapter  5  (see  Table  5-1)  and 
is  not  reiterated  here. 

Eleven  sites  were  scheduled  for  historical  research  (architectural,  archival,  anifact  inventory,  burial  relocation, 
survey  documentation)  but  no  archaeological  testing  (see  Table  5-1).  Archival  research  only  was  requested  for 
4IC042,  41C082,  and  41DN171,  and  these  sites  are  discussed  in  Appendix  C.  Architectural  documentation  was 
requested  at41C0138,  41DN165,  and  41DN193  (including  archival),  and  the  results  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 
Dendrochronology  only  was  scheduled  for  41  CO  1 12  but  the  site  was  destroyed  before  it  could  be  documented.  Site 
41DN87,  also  destroyed,  was  scheduled  for  sheet  refuse  investigations.  Both  have  been  dropped  from  the  research 
design  and  are  not  discussed  further  here.  Investigative  efforts  to  locate  a  reported  burial  at  41DN92  is  discussed 
in  this  chapter.  The  Osbum  Cemetery,  site  41C0135,  was  revisited,  re-recorded,  and  is  presented  in  Appendix  F. 
The  artifact  inventory  requested  for  41DN250  is  presented  in  a  separate  report  on  the  Johnson  (41DN248)  and  Jones 
(41DN250)  farms  (Lebo  1992). 

Twenty-one  historic  sites  received  limited  testing  or  testing-level  investigations  only.  Limited  testing  focused 
on  the  excavation  of  10  to  30  shovel  test  pits  or  50x50-cm  units  on  a  systematic  grid,  while  testing  involved  the 
excavation  of  20  to  50  units  to  recover  information  about  site  size,  age,  function,  integrity,  and  potential  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  (National  Register)  eligibility.  The  number  of  units  dug  at  each  site  was  determined  by 
site  size  and  integrity. 

Each  site  description  is  structured  to  provide  both  a  rtqiid  overview  of  the  site,  as  well  as  detailed  site 
information.  General  site  data  are  encapsulated  in  a  table  fonnat  at  the  beginning  of  each  description,  including 
information  about  USGS  map  quad,  elevation,  soils,  scheduled  investigations,  additional  investigations,  site  type 
and  age,  and  recommendations  for  further  work.  Following  this,  a  detailed  discussion  is  presented  that  provides 
information  on  site  location,  surface  and  subsurface  features,  site  size,  site  age,  previous  and  current  research,  sits 
integrity,  adverse  impacts,  potential  research  significance,  and  finally  recommendations  based  on  potential  National 
Register  eligibility. 

Site  locations  and  descriptions  are  based  on  USGS  and  historical  maps,  and  field  observations.  Historic  maps 
used  during  the  testing  pha^  include  a  1909  map  of  Cooke  County,  including  the  western  edge  of  Grayson  County 
(Figure  6-2);  a  1909  U.S.  Geological  Survey  map  of  Grayson  County  (Figure  6-5);  a  1918  Denton  County  Soils 
map  (Figure  6-4);  a  1936  Cooke  County  highway  map  (partially  revised  to  1947)  (Figure  6-3);  a  1936  Denton 
County  highway  map  (Figure  6-3);  and  six  U.SGS  topographic  map  quads  (Collinsville,  Gainesville  South,  Green 
Valley,  Mountain  Springs,  Pilot  Point,  and  Vaiiey  View).  Tnesc  maps  were  used  to  help  locate  sites  and  determine 
when  identified  sites  were  occupied. 

Elevation  above  mean  sea  level  (amsl),  and  topography  are  determined  from  the  USGS  maps  and  survey 
observations.  Soil  association  is  generalized,  based  on  information  provided  in  Soil  Survey  of  Cooke  County.  Texas 
(Putnam  et  al.  1979),  Soil  Survey  of  Denton  County.  Texas  (Ford  and  Pauls  1980),  and  Soil  Survey  of  Gravson 
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County.  Texas  (Cochran  et  al.  1980).  Cultural  affiliation  is  based  on  archival,  architectural,  and  anifact  data. 
Recommendations  are  based  on  site  age,  integrity,  research  potential,  and  potential  eligibility  to  the  NRHP  (see  Site 
Significance  Section  for  criteria). 

Scheduled  investigations  include  ail  tasks  requested  for  each  site  in  the  Scope  of  Work.  In  contrast,  additional 
investigations  include  all  tasks  added  during  the  1986-1987  field  season  after  consultation  with  the  Corps.  These 
additional  tasks  included  primarily  archival  (deed/title  chain)  and  architectural  documentation ,  which  were  conducted 
to  aid  in  interpreting  the  archaeological  record.  These  tasks  were  particularly  important  at  sites  that  had  been 
impacted  by  construction  or  vandals  before  fieldwork  began,  and  where  portions  of  the  archaeological  or 
architectural  remains  had  been  severely  disturbed  or  lost. 

The  field  methods  and  results  are  presented  by  task,  including  archival  research,  architectural  locumentation, 
dendrochronology,  and  archaeological  excavation.  Site  integrity  and  adverse  impacts  were  determined  by  field 
observations.  Impacts  include  shoreline  erosion,  wave  action,  inundation,  erosion,  and  removal. 

Archival  research  primarily  focused  on  reconstructing  the  deed/t  :le  chain  for  each  site,  while  architectural 
documentation  included  both  verbal  descriptions  of  all  structures  at  a  site,  and  detailed  floorplans  and  elevational 
drawings  for  significant  structures.  The  architectural  drawings  included  in  this  chapter  are  field  drawings.  Only  a 
sample  of  the  drawings  produced  for  each  site  is  included.  The  original  architectural  fieldnotes  and  drawings  are 
on  file  at  the  IAS,  UNT. 

Dendrochronology  involved  obtaining  samples  from  log  buildings,  which  could  be  used  to  determine  cutting 
dates  based  on  tree  rings.  Samples  were  tagged,  cut,  and  sent  to  Or.  Malcolm  Cleavcland  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  for  analysis.  The  dendrochronology  results  are  presented  in  Appendix  G  and  discussed  in  Chapter  li. 

Archaeological  investigations  included  a  variety  of  methods  designed  to  maximize  data  recovery.  These  methods 
included;  (1)  excavation  of  shovel  te.<t  pits,  (2)  excavation  of  SOxSO-cm  units  on  a  systematic  4-,  g-,  or  16-m  grid. 
(3)  isolated  Ixl-m  units.  (4)  backhoe  trenches,  and  (5)  magnetometer  surveys.  The  specific  mcthod(s)  used  at  each 
site  is  presented  in  each  site  description. 

Feature  and  artifact  descriptions  are  based  on  field  observations  and/or  laboratory  analysis.  Mean  beginning 
dates  (MBO)  were  obtained  for  each  historic  site  based  on  three  anifact  categories,  including  refmed  earthenwares, 
stonewares,  and  bottle  glass.  Separate  MBD  values  wete  obtained  for  each  category,  as  well  as  a  combined  value. 
MBD  values  were  obtained  by  summing  the  beginning  date  (popularity  date)  for  each  diagnostic  anifact  (by 
category)  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  anifacts  in  that  category.  The  formula  used  is; 

MBD  =•  SUM  (xi...xn) 

N 

Mean  beginning  dates  were  calculated  instead  of  median  dates  because  they  are  not  influenced  by  how  long  a 
type  was  popular  or  available.  The  beginning  dates  assigned  to  each  type  are  popularity  dates  based  on  Moir  (1982), 
lather  than  manufacturing  dates.  Tlte  combined  MBD  values  were  used  as  reasonable  estimates  for  initial  occupation 
and  were  correlated  with  archival  and  architectural  data.  Variability  occurred  among  the  MBD  values  obtained  for 
different  artifact  categories.  This  variability  is  the  result  of  differences  in  the  accuracy  witli  which  we  currently  are 
able  to  date  specific  anifact  types. 

Determination  of  potential  research  significance  was  based  on  three  aspects  of  the  National  Register  criteria: 
(1)  historic  context  (e.g.,  site  age,  function,  and  integrity),  (2)  ability  to  yield  significant  new  information,  and  (3) 
ability  to  address  major  research  questions  (sec  Chapter  5).  Sites  that  exhibited  potential  were  ranked  from  low  to 
good,  and  were  recommended  for  more  intensive  investigation.  Sites  that  did  not  meet  National  Register  eligibility 
were  not  recommended  for  further  work, 
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Figure  7-1.  LcKations  of  the  historic  limited  testing  and  testing  sites. 
41C033 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 
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Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 

Description:  The  site  is  characterized  by  a  partially  collapsed  board  and  batten  dwelling,  a  collapsed  cellar,  a  well, 
a  log  outbuilding,  and  a  mobile  home  trailer  (Figure  7-2).  The  dwelling  is  currently  being  used  for  hay  storage.  The 
cellar  depression  is  3x2  m  and  is  situated  in  the  backyard,  8.5  m.  west  of  the  house.  The  well  has  been  capped,  and 
the  log  outbuilding  is  largely  collapsed.  The  mobile  home  trailer,  recently  removed,  was  located  about  20  m 
southwest  of  the  house. 


The  current  site  area  measures  approximately  80  m  east-west  by  80  m  north-south  based  on  surface  features  and 
the  sheet  refuse  deposits.  Recent  debris,  including  items  from  the  mobile  home  trailer  were  found  in  the  area 


Pilot  Point  7.5”(1961),  #3396-233 
643'  amsl 

Limited  testing,  archival,  dendrochronology 

Architecture 

Aubrey  fine  sandy  loam 

Historic  (20th  c.  to  recent) 
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Figure  7-2.  Site  map  of  41C033. 

southwest  of  the  house.  No  major  surface  or  subsurface  disturbances  were  found  in  any  of  the  areas  tested.  9 

Previous  Investigatioa:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1983.  No  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated, 
and  no  surface  collection  was  made  although  surface  artifacts  were  noted.  The  site  was  recommended  for  mitigation 
(Skinner  et  al.  1 982a; 8-4Q)  because  it  contained  a  log  component,  and  because  of  the  folk  architecture  represented 
by  the  house.  Further  research  was  recommended  to  determine  site  age,  and  the  original  function  of  each  building, 
including  documentary  photographs  and  site-specific  investigations.  9 

Archival  Investigations:  41C033  is  located  on  a  50  acre  parcel  of  the  John  Frizer  survey  and  was  initially 
occupied  in  1905  and  serially  occupied  until  1984.  An  overview  of  the  chain  of  title  is  provided  in  Table  A-1. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  descriptions  were  made  for  the  dwelling  and  log  outbuilding.  The 

floorplan,  east  elevation  drawing,  and  the  front  door  details  for  the  dwelling  are  provided  in  Figure  7-3.  • 
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Dwelling:  The  dwelling  is  a  single-room  log  house  with  a  board  and  batten  exterior  and  assigned  a  date  of  1880- 
1920  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  It  sits  on  sandstone  piers  and  has  a  porch  on  the  east  side.  A  board  and  batten  shed 
was  added  to  the  north  side,  probably  after  1930,  changing  the  floorplan  to  a  double  pen,  No  piers  or  foundation 
occur  under  the  addition. 

The  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  original  room  were  0.5x3-inch  tongue  and  groove  hardwood  ruiming  north-south. 
The  walls  were  painted  aqua  green  over  an  earlier  fuchsia  color.  The  base  boards  were  0.75x6-inch  boards  painted 
to  match  the  walls.  The  door  frames  were  set  out  from  the  wall  7  cm  into  the  room.  The  floor  of  the  addition  was 
tongue  and  groove  0.5x6. 0-inch  hardwood.  The  ceiling  was  0.5xl0-inch  planking,  and  both  the  floor  and  ceiling 
boards  ran  east-west.  The  walls  were  covered  with  wallpaper. 

Outbuilding:  The  log  crib  was  constructed  with  "V“  notching  and  described  as  a  “log  room",  witli  no  chinking  or 
roof.  Nine  logs  remained  on  the  south  wail,  and  eight  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  walls.  The  building  was  set 
directly  on  the  ground,  and  no  evidence  of  former  piers  were  noted.  Wire  nails  were  evident  within  the  doorway, 
and  included  6,  8,  and  10  penny  sizes.  The  structure  was  extremely  deteriorated,  the  logs  had  dried  and  cracked, 
and  the  roof  was  no  longer  present.  It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  original  height  of  the  crib  or  if  it  had  a 
floor  at  one  time.  The  original  function  of  the  structure  could  not  be  determined,  but  based  on  its  size,  location, 
and  construction,  it  was  probably  a  small  outbuilding. 


m 


Dating:  The  original  dwelling  was  probably  constructed  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  the  addition  was  built 
sometime  in  the  1920s  or  1930s.  The  log  outbuilding  yielded  a  dendro  cutting  date  in  the  1890s,  but  may  have  been 
built  after  1905  when  the  property  was  conveyed  to  J.  M.  Tipton. 


Significance:  Not  significant. 


No  further  documentation. 


Dendrochronological  Investigations:  Three  logs  from  the  outbuilding  bad  a  complete  terminal  ring,  and  two  logs 
provided  a  probable  cutting  date  in  the  mid-l890s  (see  Table  J-S).  This  date  is  about  10  years  earlier  than  the  date 
suggested  by  the  archival  data  for  when  the  Tiptons  conveyed  this  property  to  their  son.  This  suggests  that  he  may 
have  lived  here  for  awhile  before  the  land  was  transferred  into  his  name.  The  Tiptons  acquired  the  property  in  1886. 

Testing  Method:  Thirty  50x50-cm  units  were  excavated  using  an  8-m  grid  in  the  dwelling  area,  with  a  second  8-m 
grid  around  the  log  outbuilding.  Three  units  were  judgmentally  placed  behind  the  house  to  examine  a  possible  trash 
deposit  near  the  cellar. 


Testing  Results:  An  overview  of  the  assemblage  recovered  during  the  testing  phase  is  presented  by  artifact  category 
in  Table  7-1.  These  data  indicate  a  low-density  sheet  refuse  midden  was  present  in  the  house  area.  Artifact  counts 
averaged  under  10  items  per  unit.  High-density  units  contained  building  material,  window  glass  fragments,  and  tin 
can  fragments  (Units  9,  18,  19,  21,  26,  and  30),  and  were  located  4  to  10  m  from  the  dwelling.  Two  units,  18  and 
30,  were  located  near  the  cellar.  The  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1917.  No 
handmade  brick  was  found,  the  chimney  was  entirety  machine-made  brick,  and  only  two  of  the  85  nails  found  in 
the  excavation  units  were  machine  cut.  Few  ceramics  were  found,  and  all  were  located  within  the  house  area.  Bottle 
glass  sherds  were  common  in  the  house  area,  but  occurred  in  only  one  unit  in  the  outbuilding  area.  Architectural 
remains  were  common  in  both  areas. 
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Figure  7-3.  Field  architectuial  drawing.'  oi  rlie  dwelling  at  41C033.  (a)  flootplan,  (b)  east  elevation,  (c)  door  detail. 
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Faunal  Remains; 


TOTAL  BONE  =  2 

[dentified  fauna  (n»2) 
Svlvilaaus  floridanu: 
Sus  scrofa  (pig)  -  1 


I  (cottontail)  -  1 


An  unbumed  mandible  fragment  of  a  yearling  pig  and  an  ilium  fragment  of  a  cottontail  are  the  only  faunal 
remains  recorded  from  this  investigation.  The  young  pig  mandible  suggests  that  hog  raising  and/or  home  butchering 
occurred  on  the  premises.  The  cottontail  bone  suggests  supplementation  of  the  meat  diet  with  wild  game. 


Table  7-1 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41C033 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

4 

0.86 

Refined  Earthenware 

1 

0.22 

Bottle  Glass 

84 

18.10 

Table  Class 

33 

7.11 

Unid.  Glass 

5 

1.08 

Window  Glass 

25 

5.39 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

2 

0.43 

Wire  Nails 

83 

17.89 

Building  Material 

128 

27.59 

Personal  Items 

I 

0.22 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

85 

18.32 

Household  Items 

4 

0.36 

Machine  &  Wagon 

1 

0.22 

TooU 

1 

077 

Misc.  Other 

7 

1.51 

Total 

464 

Summary :  This  site  was  originally  recommended  for  testing/mitigation  because  the  architectural  component  was 
identified  as  potentially  significant  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a;8-40).  On  the  other  hand,  the  archaeological  integrity  was 
recorded  as  poor  and  research  significance  was  designated  as  none  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:A3-18).  The  results  of  the 
test  excavations  and  architectural  documentation  indicate  that  this  site  does  not  contain  significant  architectural  or 
archaeological  intormaiion.  The  farmstead  was  initially  occupied  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  coniains  a  low 
density  sheet  refuse  deposit  associated  with  several  occupations  (bouse  and  mobile  home  trailer),  and  was  occupied 
until  recently.  Disnirbed  deposits  occur  near  the  cellar  and  the  mobile  home  trailer  area. 


41C038 


Map  Quad  Pilot  Point  7.5’  (1961),  #3396-233 

Elevation  625’  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Limited  testing,  archival,  architecture 

Soil  Association  Callisburg  fine  sandy  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (1880-1920) 

Description:  Site  41C038  was  characterized  by  a  standing  board  and  batten,  one-and-a-half  story,  double  pen 
dwelling  with  a  central  chimney,  and  two  collapsed  log  outbuildings  (Figure  7-4).  The  outbuildings  were  situated 
50  m  and  55  m  southwest  of  the  house,  respectively.  No  well  or  cellar  was  found  associated  with  the  site. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1985.  It  was  recommended  for  mitigation, 
including  measured  drawings,  HABS  photographs,  and  site-specific  historic  research  (Skinner  et  al.  1932a:842). 
The  site  descriptiou  was  iucurrect,  and  included  data  from  another  site,  which  stated  that  ” . .  .on  the  site  are  the  ruins 
of  a  log  cabin,  a  stone  cellar,  and  a  stone-lined  well. . .  .The  coll^sed  cabin  was  constructed  of  roughly-hewn  square 
logs  with  various  notch  types. . .  .Mitigation  is  recommended  for  this  site  as  part  of  the  log  culture  complex  and  multi¬ 
story  house  investigations'  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:8-42).  With  the  exception  of  the  one-and-a-half  story  house,  none 
of  these  structures  occurred  at  4<C038.  The  house  was  also  recommended  because  it  was  the  only  one-and-a-half 
story  house  in  the  project  area  that  was  not  finished  in  clapboard,  which  suggested  that  it  may  be  older  than  srmilar 
dwellings  in  the  reservoir.  In  addition,  it  exhibited  several  non-traditional  construction  features,  including  the  close 
spacing  of  the  front  doors,  and  the  placement  of  the  chimney  in  a  rear,  central  position. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  located  on  a  1(X). 33-acre  parcel,  including  part  of  the  W.  A.  J.  Finch  and 
Daniel  Oxford  surveys.  An  overview  of  the  chain  of  title  is  provided  in  Table  A-3.  The  site  was  serially  occupied 
ca.  1892  to  1941,  at  which  time  the  site  was  probably  abandoned.  No  evidence  of  clecrricity  or  other  post-i940s 
improvements  or  activities  (e.g.,  trash  dumping)  were  visible. 

Architectural  Investigations:  An  architecmral  description  was  made  for  the  dwelling.  The  location  of  the  collapsed 
dwelling  is  shown  in  Figure  7-4. 

Dwelling:  Because  of  poor  integrity,  only  approximate  measurements  were  obtained.  The  original  floorplan  was  a 
double  pen.  An  addition  was  later  added  to  the  west  side.  The  foundation  of  the  house,  and  the  addition  consisted 
of  t2-cm  square,  hewn  oak  logs  set  on  sandstone  piers.  The  dwelling  had  a  board  and  batten  exterior,  and  a  gabled 
roof  of  corrugated  metal  placed  over  the  original  roof  of  cedar  shingles.  The  addition  was  also  board  and  batten, 
with  a  gable  roof  that  began  under  the  eave  of  the  main  house,  and  probably  sloped  to  2.4-m  above  the  ground  on 
the  west  side.  The  original  roof  was  cedar  shingles,  which  were  still  visible  under  a  more  recent,  asphalt  shingle 
roof.  A  single,  hanging  chimney  was  present  and  was  located  3.55-m  south  of  the  north  wall  on  the  west  side  of 
the  main  house.  It  had  collapsed  and  was  scattered  among  the  house  debris  It  was  constructed  of  machine-made 
bricks,  with  mortar  in  between.  No  makers’  marks  were  found  on  any  of  the  bricks.  The  floor  boards  ran  north- 
south  and  were  5.75-inch  tongue  and  groove.  The  Joists  were  pre-1930  6-inch  boards,  with  at  least  one  of  the  joists 
in  the  center  being  supported  by  a  wooden  post  The  side  boards  were  2-cm  thick,  and  they  alternated  between  24 
and  32-cm  wide.  The  flooring  app:ars  to  have  replaced  the  original  flooring  and  was  put  in  after  1930.  The  sills 
on  the  main  house  were  hewn,  rectangular  14x  10-inch  boards. 

Dating:  The  architecture  correlates  with  the  archival  and  archaeological  data  that  indicate  that  41C038  was  initially 
occupied  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  abandoned  by  the  1940s.  The  dwelling  appears  to  have 
undergone  at  least  one  episode  of  modification  in  the  1930s. 

Significance:  Not  significant. 
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Figiue  7-4.  Site  mip  for  41C038. 

Recommendation:  No  further  documentation. 

Testing  Method:  Twenty-two  SOxSO-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid.  Six  units  were  dug  near  the  collapsed 
outbuildings,  while  the  remainder  were  placed  in  the  dwelling  area.  Little  cultural  material  was  visible  on  the  ground 
surface,  and  no  surface  collection  was  made. 
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Testing  Results;  An  overview  of  the  assemblage  recovered  during  testing  is  presented  by  artifact  category  m  Table 
7-2.  Half  of  the  testing  units  dug  were  sterile.  Artifact  counts  averaged  under  five  items  per  SOsSO-cm  unit,  and 
high-density  units,  with  greater  than  10  items,  contained  primarily  architectural  items  and  tin  can  fragments.  No 
definable  sheet  refuse  midden  was  identified. 


Table  7-2 

Anifact  Assemblage  from  41C038 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

1 

0.45 

Bottle  Class 

14 

6.36 

Tabic  Glass 

1 

0.45 

Lamp  Glass 

2 

0.91 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

1 

0.45 

Wire  Nails 

23 

10.45 

Building  Material 

86 

39.09 

Personal  Items 

1 

0,45 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

62 

28.18 

Household  Items 

18 

8.18 

Machine  Wagon 

1 

0.45 

Misc.  Other 

10 

4.55 

Total 

220 

Architectural  items  and  tin  can  fragments  accounted  for  77%  of  the  assemblage  (see  Table  7-2).  A  single  refined 
earthenware,  light  blue-tinted  whiteware,  dating  ca.  1880  to  1930  was  found.  Fourteen  non-diagnostic  bottle  glass 
sherds  were  found,  including  12  clear,  one  aqua,  and  one  cobalt  blue.  No  diagnostic  bottle  glass  or  stoneware  sherds 
were  recovered.  The  architectural  material,  excluding  one  machiiK-cut  nail,  dated  to  the  twentieth  century  and 
included  asbestos  shingles  and  siding,  and  wire  nails.  Personal  items  included  one  button,  and  household  remains 
included  18  fruit-jar  zinc  cap  {fagmenu. 

Wire  nails  and  tin  can  fritgmenu  were  the  only  artifacu  found  in  the  outbuilding  area,  while  both  domestic 
items  and  architectural  remains  were  found  in  the  house  area.  Tin  cans  and  architectural  items  exhibited  the  broadest 
distribution. 

The  culmral  deposits  were  extremely  shallow,  averaging  less  than  10  cm  below  ground  surface.  Planking  from 
the  outbuilding  was  found  in  several  units  (Units  4  and  7).  No  subsurface  features  were  identified. 

Summary:  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a:A3-18)  recorded  the  archaeological  integrity  of  41C038  as  poor,  and  research 
significance  as  none,  This  assessment  is  further  supported  by  the  testing  data.  The  architectural  component, 
recommended  for  further  investigation,  was  legely  gone  before  fieldwork  began.  The  results  of  the  test  excavations 
and  architectural  documentation  indicate  that  this  site  docs  not  contain  significant  architectural  or  archaeological 
information.  The  farmstead  was  occupied  between  the  1890s  and  1940s,  and  contains  a  very  low  density  artifact 
deposit. 
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41C039 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Culmral  Affiliation 


Pilot  Point  7.5'  (1961),  #3396-233 
610'  amsl 
Limited  testing 
Archival,  architecture 
Callisburg  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (Late  19th  c.  to  present) 


Dcscrlpdoo:  The  site  was  represented  by  two  occupations,  with  one  dating  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
other  from  the  early  twentieth  century  to  recent  (Figure  7-5  and  Figure  7-6).  Remains  of  eighteen  structures  were 
present,  including  a  house,  house  mound,  cellar,  cellar  depression,  ten  sheds,  a  pumphouse,  chicken  coop,  bam, 
and  a  small  mound  that  probably  supported  a  shed.  In  addition,  two  wells  and  a  number  of  fencelines  were  present. 


Figure  7-5.  Site  map  for  the  western  dwelling  area  at  41C039. 
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The  different  occupation  cc  -nts  spatially  overlap,  and  buildings  associated  with  each  still  remain.  The  older 
component  is  located  primarily  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  site,  but  several  outbuildings  associated  with  this 
occupation  occur  in  the  western  part  and  were  probably  used  until  recently. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981 .  While  architectural  integrity  had  been  lost,  archaeological 
research  potential  was  recorded  as  good.  The  site  was  recommended  for  testing  (Skinner  ct  al.  1982a:A5-18)  to 
determine  National  Register  eligibility.  The  site  was  revisited  in  1985,  and  testing  was  again  recommended  to 
determine  eligibility  (Ferring  1986). 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  located  on  a  436.45-acre  tract  of  the  William  H.  Watson  (A-1 154)  survey  sold 
to  the  Corps  by  R.  H.  Dunaway  in  1984.  Several  other  farmsteads  were  also  located  on  this  tract  (e.g.,  41C0132). 
No  archival  work  was  conducted. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Detailed  architectural  descriptions  were  recorded  for  the  standing  dwelling  and  large 
bam.  Limited  descriptions  were  made  for  recent  outbuildings,  coll^sed  stmetures,  and  insignificant  outbuildings. 
An  overview  of  the  major  architectural  elements  of  the  dwelling  is  provided  in  Figure  7-7  and  Figure  7-8  and  for 
the  bam  in  Figure  7-9  and  Figure  7-10.  Floorplans,  elevational  drawings,  photographs,  and  fieldnotcs  lor  all 
structures  arc  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelline:  The  dwelling  was  originally  built  as  a  Cumberland  with  two  rooms,  double  doors,  and  a  porch  on  the 
east  side.  The  west  side  has  been  added  to,  but  appears  to  also  have  bad  double  doors,  one  to  each  room.  The 
location  of  the  original  chimney  was  not  identified.  The  house  dates  to  the  twentieth  centuiy .  The  floors  and  ceilings 
were  3-inch  timgue  and  groove,  and  the  walls  were  hori/ontal  planking.  Pine  plank  (7.0  inch  high)  base  boards  were 
present  in  botli  rooms,  and  the  walls  were  originally  covered  with  wallpaper  and  newspaper.  Newspaper  dates  of 
1920  (south  room)  and  1929  (north  room)  were  recovered.  The  ceilings  were  painted  blue. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  house  around  1950,  at  which  time  a  bedroom  was  added  north  of  the  original  two 
rooms,  a  second  bedroom  was  added  to  the  northwest,  and  a  kitchen  west  of  the  original  north  room.  The  original 
south  room  was  divided  into  two  smaller  rooms,  with  the  west  room  being  converted  into  a  bathroom.  A  screened-in 
porch  was  added  south  of  the  kitchen  and  west  of  the  original  south  room.  Newspaper  dates  from  the  kitchen  and 
northwest  room  dated  1951.  No  dates  were  recovered  for  the  northeast  bedroom. 

Each  of  these  rooms  were  finished  with  sheetrock  walls,  and  linoleum  flooring.  These  modifications  were  also 
made  to  the  original  rooms.  The  exterior  of  the  original  house  was  board  and  batten  with  a  cedar  shingle  gabled 
roof.  Asbestos  siding  and  asphalt  shingles  were  added  to  the  dwelling  when  it  was  modified,  and  the  board  and 
batten  walls  and  cedar  shingles  of  the  original  dwelling  were  also  covered.  A  single  chimney  was  identified  in  the 
interior  wall  of  the  original  south  room.  It  was  a  hanging  chimney  constructed  of  machine-made  brick  and  wa.s 
probably  added  when  the  house  was  modified. 

Outbuildings:  Buildings  #2  (collapsed  shed)  and  #3  (cinderblock  shed)  were  constructed  after  1930,  and  rcllcct 
outbuildings  associated  with  the  later  occupation.  Building  #4  was  a  cellar  also  associated  with  the  more  recent 
occupation.  It  was  constructed  witli  sandstone  that  was  capped  with  cement  and  earth-covered.  It  is  vented,  and  the 
entry  was  lo  ated  on  the  west,  facing  the  house. 

Building  *5  is  a  puinpiiousc.  Building  ^6  was  demolished  and  its  location  was  deienuined  based  on  data  provided 
from  the  survey  forms.  It  was  probably  a  large  shed.  Both  dated  lo  the  more  recent  occupation.  Building  #7  was 
a  demolished  shed.  Building  #8  was  a  double  pen  chicken  coop  with  a  shed  addition.  It  dated  to  the  recent 
component. 

Building  #9  was  a  large,  collapsed  shed  constructed  with  hewn  log  sills  set  on  sandstone  piers.  The  logs  were 
notched  with  half  lap  and  pegged  in  the  corners.  The  floor  was  tongue  and  groove,  and  the  original  roof  was  cedar 
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Figure  7-7.  Field  architectural  noorplan  for  the  stantiing  dwelling  at  41C039.  * 

shakes  that  were  later  covered  with  asphalt  shingles,  and  Tuiaily  with  corrugated  metal.  The  walls  were  board  and 
batten.  The  lumber  used  in.the  siding  and  rafters  pre-date  1930,  and  the  logs  and  90%  +  frequency  of  machine-cut 
nails  indicate  this  structure  was  probably  built  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  was  associated  with  the  original 
occupation.  An  addition  was  built  on  the  east  side  and  may  actually  have  been  a  separate  bMilding.  It  was  also  a 
shed  with  log  support  poles  in  the  comers,  vertical  board  walls,  and  gable  roof.  * 

Building  #10  was  a  garage,  which  was  constructed  of  post-I930s  lumber.  Building  #1 1  was  a  double  pen  shed 
with  tongue  and  groove  flooring  and  horizontal  tongue  and  groove  framing.  The  building  was  set  on  sandstone  piers, 
and  had  a  gabled  roof.  All  the  lumber  dales  post-1930,  and  the  end  gables  are  probably  post-World  War  II.  They 
are  constructed  of  plywood.  This  structure  was  probably  used  for  grain  storage  based  on  the  presence  of  elevated 
wood  flooring.  A 
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Figure  7-8.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  staiiding  dwelling  at  41C039.  (a)  east  elevation,  (b)  south  elevation. 
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Building  lt\2  was  a  shed  that  was  constructed  in  two  building  episodes.  The  original  shed  was  a  single  pen  with 
a  din  floor,  and  closed  on  all  four  sides!  The  southern  pen  was  added  and  was  open  on  the  south.  Both  sections 
were  set  on  sandstone  piers,  and  log  support  posts  were  present  on  the  south  wall.  The  walls  were  vertical  planks, 
and  the  north  roof  was  cedar  shakes,  and  both  are  currently  covered  with  corrugated  metal  sheeting.  The  south  pen 
dates  after  1930,  and  the  north  probably  dates  earlier,  but  still  twentieth  century. 

Building  #13  was  a  balloon  frame  bam  that  appeared  to  have  been  constructed  in  three  sections;  two  sections 
on  the  north  and  south  are  shed  additions.  The  north  wall  consisted  of  four  unhewn  posts.  Square  oak  posts  were 
used  on  the  other  three  exterior  walls.  The  north  pea  was  enclosed,  the  middle  had  a  double  pen  floorplan  with  a 
loft  above  each  pen  and  a  breezeway  through  the  center.  These  rooms  had  wooden  floors  and  were  used  for  grain 
storage.  The  southern  section  was  an  open  shed,  A  hay  bin  was  located  on  the  north  wall  of  the  southern  section. 
No  machine-cut  nails  or  hewn  logs  were  present.  The  bam  was  built  after  1900,  and  much  of  the  rooting  indicated 
post- 1930s  materials. 

Building  #14  was  a  collapsed  shed  with  a  corrugated  metal  roof,  2x4-inch  framing,  wire  nails,  and  post-193Cs 
sawn  lumber.  Building  #15  was  a  collapsed  cellar  associated  with  the  older  house.  Building  #16  was  the  house 
mound  associated  with  the  older  component,  sandstone  piers  were  still  evident  in  this  feature.  Building  #17  was  a 
small  mound  with  sandstone  piers  that  appeared  to  represent  the  former  location  of  a  small  outbuilding.  Building 
#18  was  constructed  using  unhewn  logs  with  half  lap  notching  sandstone  piers.  Only  three  logs  from  the  sills 
remain. 

Dating;  The  original  dwelling  was  located  on  the  eastern  extent  of  the  site  and  was  probably  built  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  represented  by  a  bouse  mound  and  scattered  piers.  The  second  house  was  constmeted 
early  in  the  twentieth  century,  ca.  1920,  and  was  modified  around  1950.  It  continued  to  be  occupied  until  recently. 

Most  of  the  outbuildings  were  built  during  the  early  twentieth  century  and  were  modified  after  1930.  They  were 
associated  with  the  more  recent  occupation.  Only  buildings  #9  and  #18  appear  to  definitely  date  to  the  earlier 
component.  The  collapsed  cellar  and  well  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site  also  date  to  this  period. 

Significance;  The  older  component  has  been  largely  removed  or  disturbed  by  the  more  recent  component,  which 
is  not  significant. 

Recommendation;  No  further  documentation. 

Dendrocbronological  Investigations;  None. 

Testing  Method;  Fifty-eight  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  during  testing.  Units  were  judgmentally  placed  near 
structures  and  surface  features  in  the  western  site  area  (see  Figure  7-5),  and  on  a  systematic  8-ra  grid  in  the  eastern 
portion  (see  Figure  7-6),  Seventy-four  contiguous  4x4-m  units  were  systematically  surface  collected  in  the  eastern 
house  area. 

Testing  Results;  An  overview  of  tlie  assemblage  is  presented  by  artifact  category  in  Table  7-3.  Four  units  contained 
non-sheet  refuse  deposits  (see  Figures  7-5  and  7-6),  including  two  50x50-cra  units  (26  and  44)  and  two  4x4-m  units 
(55  and  94).  Units  26  and  55  yielded  bottle  glass  counts  of  253  and  266,  respectively,  while  Unit  44  contained  459 
thin  metai/tin  can  fragments,  and  Unit  94  contained  87  miscellaneous  recent  items/fragments. 

Excluding  these  aberrant  units,  the  artifact  density  within  the  sheet  refuse  midden  associated  with  both  house 
areas  was  low.  Eleven  units  were  sterile  (19%),  while  the  mean  number  of  artifacts  found  in  units  containing 
materials  was  13  items.  Fourteen  of  the  4x4-m  surface  collection  units  were  sterile  (19%),  and  the  mean  number 
of  artifacts  from  units  with  material  was  seven  items. 
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Tabic  7-3 

Comparison  of  Artifact  Categories  by  Component  at  41C039 
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East  Area  w/ 
Abberant  Units 


East  Area  w/o 


West  Units  Total 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

63 

2.77 

42 

5.00 

4 

3.31 

67 

2.79 

Stone-vare 

28 

3.31 

24 

1.05 

4 

3.31 

28 

1,17 

Porcelain 

5 

0.22 

4 

0.48 

5 

0.21 

Bottle  Glass 

738 

32.40 

193 

22.95 

21 

17.36 

759 

31.64 

Table  Glass 

11 

0.48 

6 

0.71 

11 

0.46 

Lamp/unid.  Class 

45 

1.98 

10 

1.19 

1 

0.83 

46 

1.92 

Window  Glass 

105 

4.61 

84 

9.99 

4 

3.31 

109 

4.54 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

3 

0.13 

3 

0.36 

3 

0.13 

Wire  Nails 

156 

6.85 

61 

7.25 

16 

13.22 

172 

7.17 

Handmade  Brick 

0 

0.00 

Machine-Made  Brick 

108 

4.74 

47 

5.59 

108 

4.50 

Building  Material 

55 

2.41 

44 

5.23 

5 

4.13 

60 

2.50 

Personal  Items 

8 

0.35 

7 

0.83 

8 

0.33 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

652 

28.62 

113 

13.44 

19 

15.70 

671 

27.97 

Household  Items 

15 

0.66 

12 

1.43 

15 

0.63 

Machine  ifc  Wagon 

33 

1.45 

27 

3.21 

33 

1.38 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

9 

0.40 

9 

1.07 

9 

0.38 

Ammunition 

5 

0.22 

3 

0.36 

5 

0.21 

Electrical  Items 

1 

0.04 

1 

0.12 

1 

0.04 

Misc.  Other 

242 

10.62 

154 

18.31 

47 

38.84 

289 

12.05 

Total 

2278 

841 

121 

2399 

•  • 


A  comparison  of  the  two  house  areas  indicates  that  the  mean  number  of  artifacts  in  50x50-cm  units  in  the  eastern, 
older  dwelling  area  was  16,  while  it  was  only  eight  in  the  western  house  area.  These  differences  reflect  the  larger 
number  of  units  excavated  in  the  older  house  area  relative  to  outbuildings,  and  the  reverse  in  the  western  house  area. 
Artifact  densities  were  lowest  near  outbuildings  in  both  areas. 

Bottle  glass  was  the  most  frequent  anifact  category  recovered,  accounting  for  34.98%  (see  Tables  6-3). 
However,  68.46%  of  the  bottle  glass  came  from  Units  26  and  55,  which  contained  modem,  nonsheet  refuse  bottle 
glass  deposits.  Thin  metal,  predominately  tin  can  fragments,  accounted  for  31.01%  of  all  anifacts  recovered  from 
the  site,  while  architectural  items  totalled  21.37%.  The  remaining  categories,  including  ceramics,  personal  items, 
household-related  and  farm-related  items  comprised  only  12.64%  of  the  total  recovered  assemblage. 

A  comparison  of  the  eastern  (older)  house  area  and  the  west,  mote  recent  house  area  is  shown  in  Table  7-3. 
These  data  indicate  that  a  wider  range  of  material  was  found  in  the  older  house  area,  but  three  artifact  categories, 
bottle  glass,  thin  metal/tin  can  fragments,  and  miscellaneous  items  (e.g.,  recent  trash),  predominated  both 
components. 

The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1877,  while  the  stonewares  yielded  a  date  of  1882. 
The  diagnostic  bottle  glass  provided  a  date  of  1904,  and  the  architectural  material  also  dated  primarily  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Nineteenth  century  architectural  itnins  were  found  associated  with  several  outbuildings  (see 
architectural  ilcscription),  but  machine-made  brick  and  wire  nails  were  used  in  both  dwellings. 
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No  subsurface  features  were  identified,  and  the  cellar  was  not  tested.  The  cultural  deposits  were  extremely 
shallow,  averaging  less  than  10  cm  below  ground  surface.  Ten  units  contained  deposits  to  15  cm,  two  extended  to 
between  20  and  30  cm,  and  one.  Unit  44,  had  m.aterial  in  level  4  (40  to  50  cm).  Unit  44  was  located  S  m  east  of 
the  small  mound  with  sandstone  piers  situated  directly  south  of  the  old  house  and  cellar.  Two  units  with  material 
in  level  2  (10-20  cm)  were  located  in  the  newer  house  area,  including  one  located  off  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
house  and  one  at  the  nonhwest  comer  of  the  bam;  and  one  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  collapsed  outbuilding 
in  the  east  site  area.  The  remaining  units  (n=10)  containing  material  in  level  2  were  clustered  along  the  S90  line 
and  the  north  edge  of  the  dirt  road  in  the  older  house  area. 

Erosion  has  severely  impacted  the  site,  particularly  in  the  older  house  area  and  north  of  the  bam.  Cattle  grazing, 
ground  slope,  and  roa^  have  intensified  this  erosion.  The  systematic  surface  collection  was  located  in  a  large 
exposed  area  in  the  older  house  area. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  1 1 

Unidentified  bone  (n=  1 1)  all  unbumed 

These  bemes  all  appear  to  be  from  a  large  manimal  and  may  represent  a  dead  cow  or  pig. 

Summary:  The  results  of  the  test  excavation;,  and  architectural  documentation  indicate  that  this  site  docs  not  contain 
significant  architectural  or  archaeological  resources  eligible  for  the  NRHP.  The  farmstead  was  serially  occupied, 
and  based  on  Che  artifact  assemblage  and  extant  architecture,  the  site  was  occupied  from  'te  ca.  1880s  to  present. 
The  oldest  stmetures  include  several  outbuildings  in  the  western  site  area  and  the  outb'  iding  in  the  southeastern 
site  area.  Low  density  sheet  refuse  deposits  occur  in  the  older  dwelling  area,  but  are  largely  absent  in  the  newer 
house  area.  They  are  shallow  in  both  areas  and  have  been  affected  by  erosion,  particularly  in  the  older  house  area. 


41CO103 


Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  600’  amsi 

Scheduled  Investigations  Limited  testing 

Soil  Association  Aubrey  fine  sandy  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (po5t-1900  to  recent) 

Description:  Stmetures  at  the  site  included  a  house,  bam,  garage,  two  outbuildings,  and  a  well  (Skinner  ct  ai. 
1982a:8-43).  The  house  had  burned  and  was  partially  removed  before  testing  began.  All  of  the  outbuildings  had 
collapsed,  and  the  site  was  severely  impacted  by  recent  dumping  activity.  No  architectural  or  surface  integrity 
remained  (Figure /'  ll). 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a)  and  was  revisited  in  1985  (Ferring 
1986).  No  surface  or  subsurface  testing  was  conducted. 

Archival  Investigations:  None. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None.  Data  collected  by  ECI  (1982a:8-43)  indicated  that  the  dwelling  was  an 
Elizabethan  Revival  planbook  style  dwelling  in  a  basic  "T"  foiination.  The  bam  was  board  and  batten.  The  other 
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Figure  7-11.  Site  nup  for4lCO103. 
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outbuildings  included  an  outhouse  (privy),  a  garage,  and  a  shed.  A  concrete  water  trough  was  located  north  of  the 
bam,  and  a  concrete  walkway  ran  from  the  house  to  the  outhouse,  and  from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  front  drive. 


Dating:  Early  twentieth  century  to  recent. 

Significance:  Not  significant. 

Recommendation:  No  further  documentation. 

Dendrochronologiail  InvcstiRations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Nineteen  20x!i0-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  near  the  dwelling  and  a  Ib-m  or  24-m 
grid  in  the  outbuilding  areas. 

Testing  Results:  The  cultural  deposit  is  bac  disturbed,  containing  material  a.ssociated  with  occupation  of  the  site 
and  recent  debris  (Table  74).  The  deposit  was  moderate,  generally  extending  between  10-  and  20-cm  below  the 
surface.  No  subsurface  features  were  found. 


Table  74 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  4 ICO  103 


Ariifaa  Categoiy 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

9 

3.20 

Stoneware 

1 

0.36 

Porcelain 

5 

1.78 

Bottle  Class 

74 

26.33 

Table  Glass 

6 

2.14 

Unid.  Class 

2 

0.71 

Window  Class 

41 

14.59 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

13 

4.63 

Wire  Nails 

75 

26.69 

Handmade  Brick 

1 

0.36 

Machine-Made  Brick 

1 

0.36 

Building  Material 

24 

8.54 

Personal  Items 

6 

2.14 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

12 

4.27 

Household  Items 

4 

1.42 

Machine  &  Wagon 

1 

0.36 

Ammunition 

2 

0.71 

Electrical  Items 

1 

0.36 

Misc.  Other 

3 

1.07 

Total 

2fii 

Architectural  remains  associated  with  the  burned  dwelling  and  collapsed  outbuildings  acrfflinied  for  55 . 1 7  %  of 
the  assemblage  and  was  scattered  across  the  site.  High-density  units.  Units  8  and  9,  were  located  at  S192  E192  and 
S216  E192,  respectively.  Both  contained  a  high  percentage  of  architectural  items,  and  Unit  9  contained  32%  of  the 
bottle  glass  from  the  site  (Table  6-6). 


Because  of  the  disturbed  context,  the  assemblage  cannot  be  reliably  dated,  and  spatial  analysis  is  not 
warranted.  The  refined  earth  nwares  included  sherds  that  pre-dated  the  original  occupation,  while  the  single 
stoneware  sherd,  and  the  five  uiugnostic  bottle  glass  sherds  dated  to  the  twentieth  centuiy. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  7 

Identified  fauna  (n  =  l) 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (n=6)  all  unbumed 

The  single  identified  element  is  a  lumbar  vertebra  fragment  from  a  young  adult  pig.  Evidence  of  saw  marks 
through  the  body  of  the  centrum  suggests  one  of  the  loin  cuts,  such  as  pork  tenderloin,  sirloin  roast,  or  loin  chops. 

Summary;  No  archaeological  or  architectural  integrity  remains.  The  site  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  NRHP 
eligibility. 


41C0118 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

630’  amsl 

Testing,  architecture,  archival,  mapping 
Dendrochronology 
Crockett  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (ca.  1880s  to  present) 


Description:  Extant  structures  include  a  log  crib,  a  double  pen  log  bam,  a  small,  single  pen  log  crib,  a  large  frame 
bam,  well,  and  cellar  (Figure  7-12).  The  dwelling,  which  has  been  moved,  was  reported  as  the  oldest  log  stmeture 
on  the  site  (Skitmer  et  al.  1982a:848).  The  notch  styles  varied  with  half-dovetail  and  full-dovetailing  on  the 
dwelling,  and  saddle  notching  on  the  outbuildings.  A  well  pump  is  located  in  northern  portion  of  the  site,  it  sits  on 
an  oval  concrete  pad  dated  7-16-36.  A  recent  trash  pit  and  remains  of  a  previous  structure  were  also  recorded. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981.  The  site  was  revisited  in  1985.  No  surface  or  subsurface 
testing  was  conducted. 

Archival  Investigations:  An  overview  of  the  chain  of  title  is  provided  in  Table  /'  -1.  The  site  is  located  on  the 
Robert  Jones  survey  (A-542),  which  was  granted  to  Jones  in  1859.  Initial  occupation  dated  to  the  1880s.  It  was 
conveyed  to  R.  J.  Jones,  a  son  of  Reason  Jones  in  1883.  He  died  in  1883,  and  his  heirs  owned  the  property  until 
1900.  No  definitive  evidence  was  found  indicating  that  the  site  was  occupied  by  Robert  Jones  during  the  1860s  and 
1870s.  Primary  occupation  dates  between  the  1880s  and  present. 


Architectural  Investigations:  Preliminary  architectural  descriptions  and  floorplans,  photographs,  and  fieldnotes  for 
the  dwelling  were  compiled  by  ECI,  and  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  Descriptions  and  drawings  for  the  other  structures 
were  made  by  persormel  from  UNT  and  are  also  on  file.  Field  architccniral  drawings  of  the  bam  (Figure  7-13), 
south  crib  (Figure  7-14),  and  the  double-pen  outbuilding  (Figure  7-15)  provide  information  on  the  floorplan  and  at 
least  two  elevations  for  each  structure. 
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Figure  7-14.  Field  architectural  arawingi  of  the  south  crib  at  41C01 18.  (a)  east  elevation,  (b)  south  elevation. 
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Figure  7-15.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  double-pen  outbuilding  at  41C01 18.  (a)  south  elevation,  (b)  west 
elevation. 
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Dwelling:  The  house  was  recorded  as  a  single  pen  log  dwelling  with  both  half  and  full-dovetail  notching.  The  logs 
were  hewn,  and  the  house  was  set  on  sandstone  piers.  A  sandstone  chimney  was  on  the  west  elevation,  a  door  and 
two  windows  were  present  on  the  north.  According  to  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a;8-48),  two  rooms  were  added  in 
shotgun-fashion  to  the  south  side  with  venical  board  exteriors.  Porches  were  added  to  both  the  cast  and  west 
elevations.  The  original  room  has  an  asphalt  shingle  east-west  gable  roof.  The  additions  have  an  intersecting  gable. 

According  to  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a:9-124),  further  documentation  of  the  dwelling  was  recommended,  but  the 
house  was  purchased  by  Old  City  Park  in  Dallas,  Texas.  HABS  documentation,  including  the  preparation  of  a  site 
plan  map,  plan  sheets  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  original  pen,  and  all  four  elevations  were  prepared.  A 
detailed  plan  of  the  fireplace,  doors,  and  windows,  and  photographs  and  notes  were  made.  This  documentation  could 
not  be  located. 

North  Crib:  This  com  crib  had  two  open  shed  additions,  one  on  the  west,  and  the  other  on  the  east.  The  crib  has 
hewn  saddle-notched  logs  set  on  sandstone  piers.  The  west  addition  has  a  cement  foundation  and  half-lap  sills.  The 
east  is  badly  deteriorated.  The  crib  had  a  wood  floor  and  wood  chinking.  The  gable  roof  over  the  original  and  the 
shed  roofs  were  covered  by  cedar  shingles. 

Double  Pen:  According  to  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a:8-51),  this  double  pen  outbuilding  was  originally  built  as  two 
smaller  log  structures  that  were  joined  together  at  a  later  date.  Based  on  the  construction  technology  and  materials, 
this  occurred  prior  to  1930.  The  logs  are  saddle-notched,  with  some  V-notched  logs  in  the  upper  half-story  of  the 
west  pen.  Sheds  were  added  to  the  north,  south  and  east  sides.  The  west  pen  has  a  log  floor  and  was  used  as  a 
granary.  The  east  pen  and  additions  had  dirt  floon.  The  pens  were  set  on  sandstone  piers,  and  the  south  addition 
was  supported  by  a  poured  concrete  foundation  and  log  support  posts.  The  north  and  east  additions  were  set  on  the 
ground,  and  the  walls  were  board  and  batten.  They  were  painted  red.  The  gable  roof  over  the  two  pens  and  the  shed 
roofs  over  the  additions  were  covered  by  cedar  shingles  that  were  later  replaced  by  corrugated  metal. 

South  Crib:  This  was  reported  as  the  oldest  outbuilding  (Skirmer  et  al.  1982a),  with  partially  hewn  round  logs  and 
saddle-notching.  Shed  additions  were  added  to  the  north  and  south  sides.  A  gable  roof  covered  the  original  crib, 
and  shed  roofs  covered  the  additions.  It  was  set  on  piers,  and  all  of  the  pens  had  dirt  floors. 

Bam:  lliis  was  the  most  recently  built  outbuilding  dating  to  the  early  twentieth  century.  It  was  entirely  frame  with 
shed  additions  on  the  east,  west,  and  south.  It  had  wood  floors  and  a  loft.  It  had  a  board  and  batten  exterior  that 
was  painted  red. 

Patina:  No  dendro  date  was  obtained  for  the  log  dwelling,  but  based  on  the  archival  data  and  similar  half-dovetailed 
dwellings  in  the  reservoir,  it  was  probably  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  east  crib  (in  the  double  pen  outbuilding; 
dendro  cutting  date  1882).  The  West  crib  yielded  cutting  dates  of  1892  to  1894,  and  the  north  crib,  cutting  dates 
of  1897  to  1898.  This  information  supported  the  interpretation  that  the  east  and  west  cribs  were  built  at  different 
periods.  In  .'tddition,  a  building  sequence  was  obtained  indicating  that  the  house  was  built  followed  by  the  cast  crib, 
west  crib,  north  crib,  south,  and  finally,  the  frame  bam. 

Significance:  Site  41C0118  was  determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  the  standing 
architecture  was  also  dctemwied  significant.  As  mentioned  above,  the  dwelling  was  salvaged  and  moved  to  Old  City 
Park  in  Dallas,  Dallas  County.  The  three  log  outbuildings  were  also  salvaged  and  moved  to  Farmers  Branch 
Historical  Park  in  Farmers  Branch.  Denton  County. 

Recommendation:  No  further  work. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  Five  samples  each  from  the  north  crib  and  the  west  and  east  cribs  of  the 
double  pen  outbuilding  were  sent  for  analysis.  The  n  .ults  are  presented  in  Table  J-2,  and  the  dates  for  each  are 
summarized  above. 
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Testing  Method;  Fifty-seven  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid.  Several  units  were  judgmentally  placed  to 
recover  information  under  the  original  log  dwelling  and  the  additions. 

Testing  Results:  The  cultural  deposits  indicate  the  site  was  occupied  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  until  recently. 
A  trash  dump  occurs  southwest  of  the  house  and  cellar,  and  recent  debris  is  scattered  across  the  west  half  of  the 
site.  The  subsurface  anifact  assemblage  is  mixed,  containing  ceramics  dating  between  1850  and  1930,  most  with 
end  dates  of  1910  (Table  7-5).  Bottle  glass  is  mixed,  while  architectural  remains,  tin  cans,  metal  (tools,  machine 
and  wagon,  ammunition,  electrical)  remains,  and  miscellaneous  items  are  generally  twentieth  cenmry. 


Table  7-5 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41C0118 


Artifact  Categoiy 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

14 

0.98 

Stoneware 

6 

0.42 

Bottle  Class 

182 

12.71 

Table  Glass 

4 

0.28 

Lamp  Class 

6 

0.42 

Unid.  Class 

1 

0.07 

Window  Glass 

89 

6.22 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

44 

3.07 

Wire  Nails 

240 

16.76 

Handmade  Brick 

3 

0.21 

Machine-Made  Brick 

7 

0.49 

Building  Material 

170 

11.87 

Personal  Items 

11 

0.77 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

488 

34.08 

Household  Items 

8 

0.56 

Machine  &  Wagon 

27 

1.89 

Tools 

7 

0.49 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.07 

Ammunition 

3 

0.21 

Electrical  Items 

5 

0.35 

Mlsc.  Other 

116 

8.10 

Total 

1432 

A  moderate-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  identified,  and  artifacts  were  recovered  from  10  to  25-cm  below 
the  surface.  Artifact  counts  per  unit  ranged  from  zero  to  243,  with  an  average  density  (excluding  Units  5  and  7) 
of  19  artifacts. 


Architectural  items  are  dispersed  across  the  site,  but  wh>-n  broken  down  by  type,  distinct  patterns  are  visible. 
Window  glass  sherds  are  located  only  within  the  dwelling  area,  and  units  containing  over  five  sherds  occur  under 
the  dwelling  or  within  4  m  of  the  house.  Wire  nails  occur  in  both  the  dwelling  and  outbuilding  areas  where  they 
are  most  common  near  collapsed  frame  additions. 
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Thin  metal/tin  can  fragments  are  distributed  across  th<  site,  with  units  containing  over  10  fragments  located 
primarily  south  of  the  house.  The  highest  density  occurred  in  Unit  5  (S90  E74)  which  contained  226  tin  can 
fragments.  The  average  was  less  than  10  fragments  per  unit. 

Refined  earthenwares  are  concentratrd  in  the  dwelling  area,  with  the  highest  frequencies  occurring  within  8  m 
of  the  house.  A  single  sherd  occurred  in  the  outbuilding  area.  The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning 
date  of  1870.  Stonewares  were  poorly  represented,  and  exhibited  a  more  dispersed  distribution  than  refined 
earthenwares.  They  yielded  a  date  of  1872,  while  bottle  glass  dated  1898.  Bottle  glass  sherds  occurred  in  all  areas 
of  the  site,  with  units  containing  over  ten  sherds  concentrated  near  the  house,  within  the  main  sheet  refuse  deposit. 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  exhibited  fair  to  good  integrity.  Bioturbation.  slope  (to  the  south)  erosion,  and  modem 
activities  have  affected  the  integrity  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  site.  Plowing  has  impacted  the  area  northeast 
of  the  outbuildings  as  well  as  the  area  outside  the  barbed  wire  fences. 


Faunal  Remains: 


TOTAL  BONE  -  48 


Identified  fauna  (n«  17) 

Terranene  sp.  (box  mrtle)  -  2 
Gallus  aallu.s  (domestic  chicken)  -  1 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  1 1 
large  mammal  -  2 


Unidentified  bone  (n»31) 


Chicken  and  pig  remains  were  recovered  from  seven  units  at  this  site.  The  presence  of  pig  teeth  suggests  that 
pigs  were  slaughtered  on  site.  Several  elements  exhibited  saw  cut  marks,  including  the  scapula,  ulna,  astragalus, 
vertebra,  and  a  rib.  The  chicken  leg  bone  h»i  been  extensively  gnawed,  probably  by  dogs.  Many  of  tbe  pig  bones 
were  likewise  chewed.  The  turtle  remains  are  probably  incidental  to  the  occupation. 

Summary:  The  archival,  architecmral  and  archaeological  infornvilion  indicates  this  farmstead  was  occupied  from 
the  1880s  until  recent.  The  earliest  structure,  a  single  room  log  dwelling,  has  been  moved,  restored,  and  is  on 
display  at  Old  City  Park,  Dallas.  Three  of  the  log  outbuildings  have  also  been  moved,  and  will  be  restored  and 
displayed  at  Farmers  Branch  Historical  Park,  Fanners  Branch. 

No  architecturally  significant  structures  remain  at  41COI18.  Testing  revealed  a  moderate  sheet  refuse  deposit 
with  fair  to  good  integrity,  which  has  been  impacted  by  continued  occupation  over  60  years,  including  modem 
activities.  No  subsurface  features  were  identified,  and  no  evidence  was  found  indicating  that  additional  cxcavation.s 
would  yield  significant  new  data. 


•  •  • 
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Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  630’  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Surface  collection  (amended  to  limited 

testing);  Archival  research 

Soil  Association  Callisburg  Tme  sandy  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (Late  19th  c.  to  present) 

Description;  The  site  was  characterized  by  an  extant  concrete  cellar  and  a  rectangular  depression  representing  the 
former  location  of  the  Bloomfield  School  (Figure  7-16).  A  well  was  located  and  recorded  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  site  in  1985.  In  addition,  several  disturbed  sandstone  piers  and  surface  anifacts,  including  handmade  brick 
and  machine-made  brick  piles,  stove  parts,  glass,  and  personal  items  were  noted. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981,  and  revisited  in  1985.  No  testing  was  conducted. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  school  was  built  ca.  1882  in  the  form  of  two  buildings,  one  on  the  east  side  and  one 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Bloomfield  Community  (Smith  1984).  The  western  school  was  located  at  41C0119.  The 
eastern  school  was  situated  on  the  D.  C,  Robinson  survey  (A-8S5),  being  located  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
survey.  It  was  situated  on  2  acres  conveyed  by  D.  C.  Robinson  and  his  wife  Francis  to  the  Citizens  of  Bloomfield 
School  Community  in  1880  (DR  22/277).  The  location  of  this  building  was  not  identified  during  the  survey 
conducted  by  ECI. 

According  to  Smith  (1984),  both  schools  were  destroyed  by  a  tornado  in  1888.  The  second  school  was  located 
at  41C0119  (see  Table  A-8)  on  the  Robert  Jones  survey  (A-542)  and  was  represented  by  a  church  building  on  the 
Cooke  County  Soil  Survey  (Skirmer  et  al.  1982a).  Land  was  conveyed  by  R.  Jones  to  the  Cooke  County  Judge  for 
a  school  in  1882  (DR  23/423).  A  new  school  building  was  built  after  the  tornado  in  1889.  It  was  used  as  a  school 
and  church  until  1929.  when  the  Bloomfield  School  District  was  consolidated  as  the  Union  Orov  School  District 
(Smith  1984).  The  school  was  vacant  for  years  and  then  later  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  community. 

This  school  building  was  moved  in  1977  as  part  of  a  preservation  project  of  the  University  of  North  Texas' 
Historical  Collection  (then  called  North  Texas  State  University)  and  the  Bloomfield  School  Committee  (Tate  1984). 
It  was  moved  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  and  wa.s  set  at  its  present  site  on  the  UNT  campus  in  1982. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None.  The  second  school  at  4tC0119  was  built  in  a  "prairie  church  style"  of 
architecture,  complete  with  steeple  to  hold  the  bell  (Smith  1984).  it  was  a  single-room  frame  building  with  sandstone 
piers,  horizontal  board  walls,  and  cedar  shingle  roof.  It  was  painted  white. 

Dendrochronoiogical  Investigations;  None. 


Testing  Method:  The  site  was  scheduled  for  surface  collection  only.  However,  because  of  extensive  ground  cover, 
and  the  absence  of  a  discemable  surface  scatter,  twenty-one  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid  across  the 

site. 

Testing  Results:  An  overview  of  the  artifact  assemblage  is  provided  in  Table  7-6.  Architectural  items  represented 
74%  of  the  artifacts  found  during  excavation,  including  window  glass,  which  accounted  for  63.6%  of  the 
assemblage.  This  material  is  concentrated  in  the  area  where  the  school/church  building  was  located.  No  refined 
earthenwares  or  stonewares  were  found. 
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No  subsurface  features  were  encountered.  A  low-density  artifact  deposit  was  identified,  and  artifacts  were 
recovered  from  10  to  25-cm  below  the  surface.  Because  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  field  investigations,  and  the  low 
density  of  the  deposit,  no  statistically  significant  distribution  data  were  obtained. 


Table  7-6 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41C0119 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Porcelain 

4 

0.82 

Bottle  Glass 

99 

20.25 

Window  Glass 

311 

63.60 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

24 

4.91 

Wire  Nails 

23 

4.70 

Building  Material 

4 

0.82 

Personal  Items 

6 

1.23 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

4 

0.82 

Machine  <h  Wagon 

2 

0.41 

Ammunition 

11 

2.25 

Misc  Other 

1 

0.20 

Total 

489 

Summary:  The  archival,  architectural,  and  archaeological  information  indicates  this  site  was  the  location  of  the 
Bloomfield  School/Church  from  the  1880s  to  recently.  The  structure  has  been  moved,  and  no  significant 
archaeological  deposits  were  identified. 
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Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Asscciation 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

630’  amsl 

Limited  testing,  archival 
Architecmre,  dendrochronology 
Gasil  line  sandy  loam 
Historic  (Late  19tb  c.  to  recent) 


Description:  The  site  was  characterized  by  a  twentieth-century  house,  a  double  pen  log  bam,  three  collapsed 
outbuildings,  a  collapsed  log  structure,  a  standing  outbuilding,  and  a  concrete  cellar  (Skiver  et  al.  1982a:8-5l). 
In  addition,  a  well,  water  tower,  and  concrete  water  trough  were  present.  Two  collapsed  outbuildings  recorded  by 
the  survey  crew  were  no  longer  present  when  testing  began,  including  a  shed  northwest  of  the  double  pen  bam,  and 
a  second  one  located  on  the  western  margin  of  the  site  near  S208  ElOO.  A  collapsed  outbuilding  was  also  present 
in  the  southwesiem comer  of  the  site  that  was  not  previously  reported  (Figure  7- 17).  A  small  bam  was  located  some 
distance  from  the  main  site  area  to  the  southwest. 


•  •  • 
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Note:  Units  28  and  29  and  Buildings 
9  and  11  are  Located  off  the  Map. 
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Figure  7-17.  Site  roap  for  4 ICO  120. 

Remains  of  a  small  grist  mill  was  reported  south  of  the  double  pen  bam  (Ferring  1986).  The  grist  mil!  was 
moved  to  the  Jones  Farm  (41DN250)  for  preservation.  Farm  machinery,  including  an  abandoned  tractor,  was  also 
noted  in  198S  but  not  salvaged. 


Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1985.  No  testing  was  conducted. 
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Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  located  on  the  Stephen  Sanders  (A-932)  survey,  and  was  occupied  by  several 
generations  of  the  Sanders  family.  The  family  acquired  the  property  in  1859  (Table  A-9),  but  many  of  the  structures 
probably  date  to  the  partitioning  of  the  survey  in  1915  (e.g.,  house,  cellars,  modem  outbuildings). 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  descriptions  were  made  for  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  An  overview 
of  the  major  architectural  elements  of  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings  is  provided  below.  Floorplans,  elevctional 
drawings,  photographs,  and  field  notes  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling:  The  dwelling  was  a  twentieth-century  modular  design  with  two  rooms  on  the  north  and  three  on  the  south. 
The  gable  ran  east-west,  and  the  original  roof  was  cedar  shakes  that  were  then  covered  with  corrugated  metal.  The 
porch  was  set  on  sandstone  piers  and  was  located  on  the  northeast  comer,  with  the  front  door  facing  cast.  A  separate 
gable  roof  covered  the  porch.  The  house  sat  on  poured  concrete  piers,  and  a  date  of  1921  was  set  in  the  back  porch 
steps  on  the  west  side.  The  exterior  walls  were  horizonal  boards,  and  the  interior  walls  and  ceilings  were  sheetrock. 
Linoleum  flooring  was  present  throughout  the  house.  A  hanging,  machine-made  brick  chimney  was  located  in  the 
center  of  the  house  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  kitchen. 

Outbuildings:  Building  #1  was  a  double  pen  bam  with  a  breezeway  between  the  pens  (Figure  7-18).  The  two  pens 
formed  the  core  of  the  struemre,  with  primarily  open  shed  additions  on  the  north  and  south.  The  original  pens  were 
constructed  at  different  times  and  represent  different  building  techniques.  The  cast  crib  was  older  and  was  comprised 
of  half-hewn  mortise  and  tenon  logs  in  the  lower  story,  and  half  dovetail,  half-hewn  logs  in  the  upper  half-story. 
A  loft  was  constructed  over  the  breezeway  between  the  two  pens  and  above  the  first  story  of  the  east  pen.  The 
demarcation  in  log  technology  evident  in  the  east  crib  occurred  at  the  juncture  of  the  crib  and  the  loft.  The  flooi 
was  dirt,  and  a  doorway  was  present  on  the  south  side.  The  west  crib  was  constructed  later  and  was  comprjseu 
entirely  of  V-notched,  half-hewn  logs.  The  walls  extended  one-and-a-half  stories  to  the  roof.  Doors  were  present 
on  the  north  and  south  wall,  and  a  former  window  on  the  east  had  been  boarded  over.  The  floor  was  dirt,  and 
vertical  planking  covered  the  logs  on  the  west  wall  of  the  uppet  one-half  story.  The  north  and  south  sheds  were 
supported  by  log  posts  on  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  north  shed  was  closed  on  the  west  side  and  open  on  the 
north  and  east.  Horizontal  pine  planking  formed  the  west  wall,  which  had  a  door  and  shuttered  window  that 
provided  entry  to  a  small  feed  room  located  within  the  shed  in  the  northwest  comer.  Tlx  remainder  of  the  shed  was 
open.  The  south  shed  was  open  on  the  west  and  south,  with  a  horizontal  plank  wall  on  the  east  side.  Log  posts 
supported  the  roof  of  both  sheds,  and  the  floors  of  both  were  dirt.  A  gable  roof  extended  over  the  core  and  both 
sheds,  covering  cedar  shakes  on  the  north  shed  and  core,  but  not  on  the  south. 

Building  #3  was  a  concrete  cellar.  Building  #4  was  a  board  and  batten  garage  with  a  east-west  gabled  roof.  It 
was  corrugated  metal.  Abutting  the  garage  on  the  west  side  were  the  remains  of  unhewn  log  sills  to  an  earlier 
structure.  The  function  of  this  single  pen  structure  is  unknown. 

Building  #5  was  a  small  single  pen  granary  with  a  single  opening  on  the  north  side.  The  sills  were  constructed 
of  hewn  logs  with  half  lap  notching  that  were  set  on  sandstone  piers.  It  had  half  lapped  horizontal  pine  plank  walls 
and  floors,  and  a  north  south  gable.  The  roof  was  comprised  of  corrugated  metal  with  wire  lead  head  nails  and  gable 
flashing.  A  C-shaped  addition  was  added  to  this  structure.  The  north-south  gable  of  the  original  pen  extended  over 
the  south  addition,  and  east-west  gables  covered  the  east  and  west  additions.  The  additions  were  supported  by  wood 
posts,  and  no  piers  were  present.  The  walls  were  vertical  pine  planks,  and  the  floor  was  dirt. 

Buildings  #6,  #8,  If9,  and  #10  were  either  gone  when  testing  started,  or  were  too  badly  deteriorated  to  recover 
any  diagnostic  information.  No  description  was  made.  Building  #7  was  also  gone,  but  appears  to  have  been  the 
location  of  a  capped  well.  It  was  represented  by  a  concrete  slab  and  metal  piping.  Other  wells  and  a  pumphouse 
were  located  in  the  yard  north  of  the  house.  In  all,  at  least  four  wells  were  identified,  along  with  a  pumphouse  and 
a  water  tank.  A  water  trough  with  a  date  of  1949  in  the  concrete  was  located  on  the  eastern  extent  of  the  site. 
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Figure  7-18.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  double-pen  outbuilding  at  41CO120,  (a)  south  elevation,  (b)  west 
elevation. 

Building  #1 1  was  a  small  single  pen  hay  bam  with  shuttered  windows  on  the  north  and  west  elevations  and  an  • 

open  shed  addition  on  the  south.  The  original  pen  was  set  on  sandstone  piers  and  unhewn  post  oak  logs.  The  bam 
was  one-and-a-half  stories  with  a  east-west  gable.  The  walls  were  unplaned  planking  set  at  a  45-degree  angle  and 
were  originally  painted  red.  The  flooring,  roofmg,  and  sills  indicate  that  it  was  built  after  1930.  Galvanized  wire 
nails  were  used  throughout.  The  open  shed  addition  was  one  story,  with  a  shed  roof  that  sloped  to  the  south.  It  was 
open  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  west  wall  was  unplaned  planking,  matching  the  exterior  of  the  original  pen.  The 
addition  was  set  directly  on  the  ground;  no  evidence  of  piers  were  found.  Hogwire  fencing  was  present  along  the  • 

lower  half  of  the  south  elevation. 


Figure  7-19.  Field  architectural  floorplan  of  double-pen  outbuilding  at  41CO120. 

Building  #12  is  the  remaining  ponion  of  a  small  engine-driven  grist  mill.  It  was  no  longer  in  situ,  occurring  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  site,  between  the  house  and  the  large  double  pen  bam  (see  Figure  7-17).  A  planview 
drawing  was  made,  and  the  machinery  was  salvaged  and  moved  to  4iDN250  for  preservation  and  possible  future 
display. 

Dating:  No  machine-cut  nails  were  found  in  any  of  the  structures.  Wire  nails  occurred  in  all  frame  buildings.  The 
double  pen  bam  (Building  #1)  was  the  only  extant  pre-1900  structure  on  the  site.  Buildings  16,  #8,  #9,  and  #10 
were  too  badly  deteriorated  to  date.  Buildings  #3  (cellar),  #4  (garage),  and  #5  (granary)  all  dated  after  1930.  The 
house  was  probably  built  around  1920,  with  some  construction  after  1930. 


■Significance:  The  double  pen  bam  represented  the  only  architecturally  significant  structure  on  the  site.  It  was 
originally  built  as  a  single  pen  bam  (east  crib),  with  the  second  crib  being  added  20  years  later.  The  north  and  south 
additions  were  twentieth  century.  It  is  also  interesting  because  the  two  cribs  reflect  different  log  technologies. 

Recommendation:  No  further  documentation. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations;  Ten  logs  from  the  double  crib  barn  were  sent  for  dendro  analysis,  including 
four  from  the  west  crib,  and  six  from  the  east  (Table  J-7).  Cutting  dates  of  1877-1878  were  obtained  for  the  east 
crib,  and  1896  or  1897  for  the  west  crib. 

Testing  Method;  Thirty  30xS0-cm  units  were  dug  on  «n  8-m  grid  around  the  double  pen  log  bam,  while  units  were 
Judgmenially  placed  in  the  main  house  area,  the  southwestern  site  area,  and  three  units  dug  near  Building  #11,  200 
m  southwest  of  the  dwelling. 

Testing  Results;  The  artifact  assemblage  contained  predominately  thin  metal/tin  can  fragments,  architectural  items, 
and  bottle  glass.  A  low-  to  moderate-density  sheet  refuse  midden  was  identified.  Three  high-density  units  occurred 
in  the  northeastern  site  area,  including  Unit  S  (S184  E216),  Unit  12  (S192  E192),  and  Unit  16  (S2(X}  E184).  Unit 
5  contained  60  wire  nails  and  no  other  material,  while  Unit  16  contained  46%  of  the  thin  metal/tin  can  fragments 
(n»  149)  found  at  the  site.  Unit  12  yielded  29%  of  all  the  artifacts  found,  including  high  concentrations  of  bottle 
glass,  wire  nails,  and  thin  metal/tin  can  fragments  (Table  7-7). 


Table  7-7 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  4  ICO  120 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

n 

2.23 

Stoneware 

6 

0.79 

Bottle  Glass 

IB 

14.81 

Table  Class 

9 

1.18 

Lamp  Class 

2 

0.26 

Unid.  Glass 

2 

0.26 

Window  Glas,< 

14 

1.83 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

6 

0.79 

Wire  Nails 

155 

20.31 

Machine-M.  de  Brick 

1 

0.13 

Building  Material 

35 

4.59 

Personal  Items 

8 

1.05 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

323 

42.33 

Household  Items 

1 

0.13 

Machine  &  Wagon 

9 

1.18 

Tools 

4 

0.52 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

2 

0.26 

Ammunition 

4 

0.52 

Eicctricai  Items 

2 

0.26 

Misc.  Other 

50 

6.55 

Total 

763 
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Older  materials  were  concentrated  in  the  northeast  site  area,  forming  a  low-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  around 
the  double  pen  bam.  Refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1890,  while  stonewares  dated  1869. 
Architectural  items,  bottle  glass,  and  other  remains  were  mixed  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century,  with  possible 
dumping  activity  occuning  near  the  dirt  road  (see  Unit  16). 

Continued  occupation  until  recently  has  adversely  affected  the  integrity  of  the  site  south  of  the  double  pen  bam 
and  the  northern  dirt  road.  Many  of  the  structures  in  this  area  are  modem  and  have  collapsed.  Little  subsurface 
testing  was  undertaken  in  this  area  because  of  the  recent  age  of  the  occupation. 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  7 

All  seven  are  unidentified  large  mammal  bones.  One  fragment  exhibits  a  saw  cut  mark.  One  other  fragment  is 
burned. 

Summary:  The  site  dates  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  recent  times  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  The  oldest  extant 
structure  is  the  log  double  pen  bam,  which  was  constmeted  in  two  phases  between  ca.  1878  and  189u.  The 
frequency  and  spatial  distribution  of  domestic  materials  (e.g.,  ceramics  and  bottle  glass)  around  the  log  bam  suggest 
that  the  original  dwelling  may  have  beeu  located  in  this  area.  However,  this  could  not  be  clearly  discerned.  The 
remaining  structures  date  to  the  twentieth  century  and  probably  reflect  occupation  after  the  property  was  divided 
in  1915. 
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41C0135 


Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  650’  aiiisl 

Scheduled  Investigations  None  (recorded  a-  part  of  historical 

research) 

Soil  Association  ’Wilson/Lewisville  clay  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (1858  to  1920) 

Description;  The  cemetery  is  a  late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth-century  graveyard  in  a  wooded  area  south  of  a 
quarry  in  the  far  northwestern  comer  of  the  project  area.  It  is  located  within  a  partially  fenced  area  measuring 
100x170  m.  Death  dates  were  recorded  ranging  from  1858  to  ca.  1920.  The  number  of  graves  was  not  detemiined. 

IVevious  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1985.  No  additional  work  was  done. 

Archival  Investigations;  The  cemetery  is  located  on  the  James  Chaffin  (A-230)  survey  conveyed  to  John  T.  Hill 
by  Chaffin’s  estate  in  1855.  The  earliest  graves  were  members  of  the  Hill  family.  Additional  information  is  provided 
in  Appendix  C. 

Architectural  Investigations;  None. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Field  Method;  The  cemetery  was  not  originally  scheduled  for  investigation.  Ho'vtver,  because  it  was  not  included 
in  the  cemetery  study  conducted  by  ECl  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985),  limited  research  wts  undertaken.  This  work 
focused  on  mapping  the  cemetery  and  recording  headstone  inscriptions.  All  recording  was  accomplished  using  a 
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hand-held  tape  recorder.  Rubbings  were  also  made  of  several  stones.  Black  and  white  photographs  were  taken  of 
all  stones. 

Field  Results;  The  tape  recordings  were  transcribed,  and  along  with  the  rubbings,  photographs,  and  cemetery  map, 
arc  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  A  cemetery  map  is  provided  in  Figure  7-20. 


Figure  7-20.  Site  map  for  Osbum  Cemetery,  41C0135. 


41C0136  • 

Map  Quad  Valley  View  7,5’  (1961,  rv,  1978),  #3397- 

143 

Elevation  645'  amsl 

Schciluled  Investigations  Limited  testing,  archival,  architecture 

Soil  Association  Maloterre-Aledo  complex,  gravelly  clay  9 

loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (ca.  1880  to  recent) 

Description:  The  only  structure  on  the  farmstead  owned  by  the  C.  C.  Myers  family  located  in  the  project  area  is 
a  grain  elevator  (Figure  7-21).  This  structure  was  recorded  as  a  grist  mill  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a),  but  was  identified 
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as  a  grain  elevator  by  Mn.  Myers  (personal  communication,  1987).  It  is  located  within  an  easement,  while  the  other 
extant  structures,  including  a  cellar,  bam,  garage,  and  a  dwelling  with  cypress  log  elements  are  located  above  the 
impact  area. 
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Fig;ute  7-21.  Site  map  for  4lCOi36. 

denied 

1985  L  Mitigation  was  recommended  to  offset  potential  adverse  impacts.  The  site  was  revisited  in 

1983,  and  additional  work  was  recommended. 

AreWval  InvestigaUou;  Archival  research  was  conducted  to  augment  the  archaeological  and  architectural  data.  In 
-ition,  an  oral  interview  with  Mn.  C.  C.  Myers  was  nude  in  August,  1987.  Mrs  Myers  (personal 
commumcaiion.  1987)  stated  that  the  strucrum  was  used  as  a  grain  elevator,  not  a  gnst  mill 

.  .  It  IS  a  gr^n  elevator.  You  used  to  pm  grain  in  those  bins;  four  of  them.  And  then  they  were  elevated 

Som  it  ilTh  ‘’“'I?"  “d  cleaned  it  before 

L  ‘  '  to  do  all  that  ....  We  did  use  the  bins  ., .  between  1870  an  1907 

w?t«  wh^f'u'"’'  squired  the  l»nd  ....  It  originally  had  wood  siding  and  it  was  run  by  a 

water  wheel.  It  was  on  ihc  south  side  ....  ^ 
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Mrs.  Myers’  grandfather  William  Obuch  and  Captain  Goodnight  owned  this  area  prior  to  1870.  They  continued 
to  own  land  on  the  nonh  and  west  sides  of  site  41C0136  until  the  early  twentieth  century.  However,  41C0136  is 
located  on  a  63.25-acre  tract  that  was  conveyed  to  several  different  families  beginning  in  1877  (Table  A-ll). 

Architectural  Investigations:  An  architectural  description,  tloorplans,  elevation  drawings,  photographs,  and  field 
notes  were  made  for  the  grain  elevator  and  arc  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Grain  Elevator:  The  structure  sits  on  sandstone  piers  on  a  creekbanlc  tliat  slopes  to  the  west.  It  is  two-and-a-half 
stories  with  a  north-south  gable  (Figures  7-22  and  7-23).  The  interior  and  exterior  walls  are  cedar  board  and  batten 
and  have  been  covered  recently  with  corrugated  metal.  The  foundation  is  limestone,  gravel,  and  mortar.  The  floors 
are  tongue  and  groove  planks  running  north-soutli.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into  four  grain  bins  with  a  central 
corridor  between  the  two  northern  bins.  The  loft  is  a  single  room.  A  conveyor  housing  is  located  in  the  center  and 
is  connected  to  a  pulley  and  conveyor  system  situated  outside  the  south  wall.  Stones  and  scrap  wood  associated  with 
this  system  remain.  A  small  square  hole  was  located  in  the  loft  floor  above  the  northeast  bin  allowing  grain  to  be 
fed  down  to  the  bin  below.  Two  doon  are  located  on  the  north  elevation  providing  access  to  the  north  bins,  and 
a  single  door  is  located  on  the  east  and  west  walls  providing  access  to  the  two  south  bins.  A  third  door  on  the  north 
side  provided  access  to  a  corridor  between  the  north  bins.  No  interior  doors  opened  into  the  bins  froin  this  corridor. 
A  loft  window  was  present  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south.  None  were  present  on  the  east  or  west  walls. 

Above  the  housing  for  the  conveyor,  the  belts  emptied  into  a  spout,  which  ends  about  6-ft  above  the  loft  floor. 
It  is  wood,  and  different-sized  detachable  spouts  couh'  He  used.  This  system  allowed  the  seed  to  be  fed  into  bags 
in  the  loft  bins.  Four  bins  are  located  within  the  loft  wuh  a  bin  in  each  quadrant.  The  filled  sacks  were  placed  on 
the  conveyor  and  loaded  onto  a  wagon  or  truck  outside  the  south  wall. 

The  rock  wall  is  located  west  of  the  elevator  (creek  side),  and  remains  of  a  small  building  occur  to  the  southeast. 
Stone  piers  indicate  the  structure  was  approximately  5  m  north-south  by  4  m  east-west,  had  a  concrete  base,  and 
metal  mounting  for  a  motor.  This  building  probably  housed  a  gas  engine  used  to  operate  the  conveyor. 

Dating:  According  to  Mrs.  Myers  (personal  communication,  1987),  it  operated  from  the  1870s  and  was  water- 
powered  by  an  artesian  well  until  1919.  After  that,  a  windmill  was  put  in;  a  gas  engine  followed,  then  a  tractor, 
and  finally  in  1968,  the  elevator  was  generated  by  electricity.  It  was  operated  by  the  Myers  family  until  1984.  It 
is  located  on  an  easement. 

Significance:  This  structure  represents  the  only  extant  grain  elevator  in  the  project  area  and  reflects  the  reliance  on 
cattle  and  grain  production  in  the  northwestern  region  of  the  reservoir.  In  addition,  this  site  is  associated  with 
several  important  individuals  1  'ocal  history,  including  Captain  Goodnight. 

Recommendation:  Preservation/avoidance. 

Dendrochronologlcal  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Fourteen  50x50-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  around  the  grain  elevator. 

Testing  Results:  No  midden  or  domestic  component  was  found  in  this  portion  of  the  site  (Table  7-8).  Ten  of  the 
units  (71  %)  were  sterile.  Material  was  found  in  three  units  within  8  m  of  the  structure  (S82E66,  S90E74,  S90E82) 
and  one  unit  about  16  m  east  (S82E90).  No  subsurface  features  were  found. 
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Figure  7-22.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  grain  elevator  at  41C0136.  (a)  north  elevation,  (b)  south  elevation. 
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Tabic  7-8 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  4  ICO  136 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Stone  ;dre 

1 

0.50 

Bottle  Class 

2 

1.01 

Window  Glass 

140 

70.35 

Wire  Nails 

29 

14.57 

Building  Material 

16 

8.04 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

7 

3.52 

Ammunition 

4 

2.01 

Total 

199 

FaiuuU  Remains: 


TOTAL  BONE  -  7 

Identified  fauna  (n«>S) 

Svlvilaeus  floritlanu^  (cottontail)  •  3 
Mephitis  mephitis  (striped  skunk)  -  2 

Unidentified  bone  (nxl) 

of  these  remains  were  found  within  the  first  10  cm  of  a  single  unit.  There  are  no  cut  marks,  and  none  of 
the  boaes  are  burned.  Ass<K:iauon  with  the  historic  occupation  ciUDot  be  ascertained. 

^mai7:  The  structure  is  architecturally  significant  (see  above).  U  is  the  only  grain  elevator  remaining  in  the  area. 
The  C.  C.  Myers  farmstead,  including  the  early  dwelling,  is  still  extant  outside  the  project  boundary  and  will  not 
be  affected  by  Ray  Roberts  Lake.  ^ 


41C0138 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Moumam  Springs  7.5'  (1961, 

#3397-144 

630’  arasi 

Architecture,  archival 
Tinn  soils 

Historic  bndge  (post-1900) 


M  with  four  concrete  suppons  (Figure  7-24).  It  spanned  the  Elm  Fork 

50  m  and  Ih  f the  western  section  was  inissmg.  lUe  bridge  length  was  aboui 
50  m,  and  abutment  to  abutment  was  about  100m.  The  flooring  was  wood  planking. 
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Figure  7-24.  Field  archiiectural  sketches  of  the  iron-beam  bridge  at  41C0138  made  by  ECI  personnel  when  the 
bridge  was  recorded. 


Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1985.  The  bridge  was  removed  by  the 
county  in  1987  before  we  began  our  work.  Piers  for  a  smaller  bridge  located  50  to  lOO  m  due  cast  were  recorded. 

Archival  Investigations:  It  was  not  mentioned  in  the  deed  records  (Table  A- 12).  It  appeared  on  the  1909  Cooke 
County  Map,  where  it  was  identified  as  the  ’Elm  Creek  Bridge.’  The  initial  construction  of  iron  beam  bridges 
coincided  with  the  construction  of  railroads  (Zucker  1941),  and  this  bridge  may  date  to  the  late  nineteenth  cenniry. 
It  may  have  been  built  to  replace  the  smaller  bridge  mentioned  above. 

Architectural  luvestigations:  None. 

Dcndrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  None. 

Testing  Results:  None. 

Summary:  The  bridge  was  destroyed  or  removed  before  it  could  be  more  fully  documented. 
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4  ICO  143 


Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  580’  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Limited  testing,  mapping,  archival 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (19th  c.  to  recent) 

Description:  The  site  is  a  twentieth-century  farmstead  with  standing  structures,  including  the  dwelling,  a  large  bam, 
a  cellar,  windmill,  water  tower,  garage,  two  shed-typ>e  outbuildings,  a  corral,  chicken  coop,  and  the  foundation  to 
a  stock  h  'ding  area  (Figure  7-2S).  A  trash  dump  including  an  old  truck  was  located  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
farm.  Evidence  of  a  late  nineteenth  century  component  was  identified  west  of  the  house. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  UNT  in  1985. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  located  on  the  John  Strickland  survey  (A-929)  and  was  serially  occupied  by 
the  Strickland,  Jones,  and  Montgomery  families  (Table  A-13).  It  was  probably  initially  occupied  in  1862  and  was 
sold  to  the  Sanders  family  in  1905.  It  was  occupied  until  recently. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  descriptions  were  made  for  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  Floorplans, 
elevational  drawings,  photographs,  and  field  notes  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling:  The  house  fBuildine#!)  was  abu  'low  with  a  jerkinhead  roof  at  the  north  side,  and  a  former  Jerkinhcad 
on  the  south  that  is  now  a  hipped  gable  (Figures  7-26  and  7-27).  The  entire  roof  has  been  replaced.  The  house  is 
frame,  was  set  on  piers,  and  was  built  after  1930  with  numerous  recycled  elements.  Several  additions  and 
modifications  were  present.  The  south  porch,  bathroom,  and  southeast  room  were  added.  Tiie  roof  was  asphalt 
shingles,  and  the  exterior  walls  were  siding.  The  original  floors  were  hardwood  that  were  later  covered  with 
linoleum.  A  single-machine  made  brick  banging  chimney  was  located  on  the  north  wall  of  the  kiti.  hen  and  was  later 
removed,  and  the  space  was  converted  Into  a  pantry. 

Outbuildings:  Building  #2  was  a  large  grain  bam  with  cross-gabled  roof  (Figure  7-28).  The  main  gable  ran  east-west 
and  the  shorter  gables  north-south.  The  foundation  was  poured  concrete  on  the  west,  post  and  stone  on  the  north, 
saiidstoue  on  the  east,  and  post  only  on  the  south.  The  interior  was  divided  into  five  storage  cribs  with  wood  floors 
and  horizontal  plank  walls.  A  central  breezeway  ran  north-south,  and  the  southern  third  of  the  structure  was  an  open 
shed.  Double  doors  provided  access  to  the  breezeway  on  the  north. 

Building  #3  was  a  concrete  cellar.  Building  #4  was  recorded  as  a  garage  with  four  support  posts  placed  down 
the  center  of  the  building  and  vertical  board  walls.  The  roof  was  an  offset  gable  of  corrugated  metal  sheeting. 
Sheeting  was  also  present  on  the  west  and  north  walls.  Double  swinging  doors  were  present  on  the  west  and  east 
walls. 

Building  #5  was  a  large  shed  or  animal  pen.  It  had  a  dirt  floor,  no  foundation,  and  was  post  construction  with 
horizontal  plank  walls.  Double  doors  were  located  on  the  east  elevation.  The  gable  roof  was  galvanized  metal,  and 
similar  sheeting  was  present  on  the  south  and  east  walls.  Openings  were  cut  into  the  lower  half  of  the  north  wall. 
They  did  not  have  doors  but  appeared  to  have  provided  access  for  small  farm  animals.  Chicken  wire  was  nailed  up 
on  the  bottom  half  of  the  south  wall.  Building  6  was  similar,  with  a  galvanized  gable  root,  no  foundation,  and 
horizontal  tongue  and  groove  walls.  The  floor  was  also  tongue  and  groove,  and  a  20-cm  high  corrugated  metai  skirt 
was  tacked  around  the  bottom  portion  of  the  building.  This  structure  was  probably  used  for  hay  or  grain  storage. 

Building  #7  was  a  chicken  coop  and  shed  with  a  poured  concrete  foundation,  wood  plank  floor,  and  a  galvanized 
metal  gable  roof.  The  coop  had  collapsed,  and  only  the  foundation  remained. 
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Figure  7-26.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  dwelling  at  41C0143.  (a)  north  elevation,  (b)  south  elevation 
Note:  the  window  details  arc  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT  and  are  not  shown  here. 


Figure  7-27.  Field  architectural  flootplan  of  the  dwelling  at  41C0143.  Note;  the  window  details  are  on  file  at 
UNT  and  are  not  shown  here. 
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Figure  7-28  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  Building  #  2,  large  grain  bam.  at  41C0143.  (a)  north  elevation, 
(b)  west  elevation. 


Dating:  All  of  the  structures  dated  to  the  twentieth  century  and  appear  to  have  been  built  after  1930,  with  some 
modifications  dating  after  World  War  II. 

Significance:  Not  significant. 

Recommendation:  No  further  work. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Thirty-four  S0x20-cm  units  were  excavated  on  a  8-m  grid  in  the  main  house  area  and  judgmentally 
placed  near  outbuildings. 

Testing  Results:  The  cultural  deposits  indicate  the  site  was  occupied  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  until  recently 
(Table  7-9).  The  low-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  mixed.  The  older  material,  pre-19(X),  is  concentrated  west  of 
the  dwelling,  and  forms  a  band  around  the  house.  The  refmed  earthenwares  yield^  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1862, 
while  the  stonewares  dated  1874.  The  bottle  glass  yielded  a  date  of  1874,  and  together  with  the  ceramics  indicates 
the  site  was  initially  occupied  in  the  1860s  to  1870s.  Machine-cut  nails  were  found  in  the  dwelling  area,  while  wire 
nails  overlapped  but  also  occurred  in  outbuilding  areas. 


Table  7-9 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41C0143 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

1 

0.24 

Refined  Earthenware 

36 

8.63 

Stoneware 

5 

1.20 

Porcelain 

1 

0.24 

Bottle  Glass 

59 

14.15 

Window  Glass 

17 

4.08 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

51 

12.23 

Wire  Nails 

85 

20.38 

Handmade  Brick 

3 

0.72 

Building  Material 

61 

14.63 

Personal  Items 

7 

1.68 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

56 

13.43 

Household  Items 

19 

4.56 

Machine  &  Wagon 

2 

0.48 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.24 

Misc.  Other 

13 

3.12 

Total 

417 

Anifans  were  recovered  from  5  to  15-cm  below  the  surface.  Artifact  counts  per  unit  ranged  from  zero  to  S3, 
with  a  mean  density  of  12  anifacts.  No  subsurface  features  were  found 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  exhibited  fair  o  good  integrity.  Bioturbation,  erosion,  and  modem  activities  have 
affecte  *  the  integrity  of  the  older  component.  The  early  dwelling  has  been  removed  and  probably  was  located  under 
the  modem  house.  Construction  of  the  cellar  about  1909  has  disturbed  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  in  this  area. 
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Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  20 

Identified  fauna  (n=2) 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  1 
Bos  taunts  (domestic  cattle)  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (n=>  18) 

The  identified  elements  from  these  two  domestic  animals  are  both  foot  bones.  Neither  is  burned,  which 
contrasts  with  the  unidentified  material  from  this  site.  Thirteen  fragments  of  large  mammalian  bone  are  burned, 
but  none  exhibit  cut  marks.  A  small  piece  of  eggshell  was  also  recovered.  Other  than  establishing  the  fact  that 
domestic  animals  are  represented  at  the  site,  the  sample  is  too  small  to  make  cultural  inferences. 

Summary;  The  ’‘•te  was  initially  occupied  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century.  No  buildings  or  features  associated  with 
this  occupation  remain.  The  low-density  sheet  refuse  midden  contains  mixed  deposits,  with  evidence  of  earlier 
material  in  a  sheet  refuse  band  concentrated  west  of  the  modem  house. 


41DN92 


Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7. S’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  630’  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Machine  scrape  for  burials 

Soil  Association  Justin  fine  sandy  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (1875  to  recent) 

Description;  Site  41DN92  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a  T|  terrace  east  of  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  It 
consisted  of  two  collapsed  structures,  a  low  mound,  a  burned  brick  and  limestone  concentration,  a  cellar,  and  a 
historic  artifact  scatter  (Figure  7-29).  The  site  area  was  estimated  to  be  63  m  north-south  by  80  m  east-west  (Skinner 
et  al.  1982b). 

Previous  Investigations;  Limited  testing  conducted  by  ECI  in  1982  involved  the  excavation  of  six  shovel  test  pits. 
STP  I  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  burned  brick  and  limestone  concentration.  It  was  sterile.  STPs  2  and  5  were 
excavated  within  the  cellar,  STP3  wa.«  dug  inside  a  fallen  outbuilding,  and  STP4  was  placed  within  the  house 
mound.  STP  6  was  located  near  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  site.  All  of  the  shovel  test  pits  except  STP  1  contained 
material  (sec  Appendix  J). 

Based  on  the  limit*  d  assemblage  recovered,  and  the  recent  age  of  the  material,  no  additional  testing  was 
recommended.  In  addition,  the  site  was  recorded  as  having  bcct>  disturbed  by  recent  activity,  and  no  evidence  of 
an  early  occupation  waa  found  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b;4-47). 

Archival  Investigations:  Research  was  conducted  by  ECI  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b:4-40),  indicating  that  the  site  was 
located  on  the  Janies  Matthews  survey,  which  was  patented  in  1859.  The  property  was  acquired  by  J.  R.  Sullivan 
in  1883  from  John  and  Girisiine  Downard.  No  information  was  found  indicating  whether  or  not  the  Downards  had 
lived  there.  The  Sullivans  owned  vast  holdings  and  did  not  sell  the  property  until  1912.  They  did  not  live  here. 

According  to  Skinner  et  al.  (1982b:4-41),  "references  in  the  tract  description  indicate  that  the  223-ac  tract  had 
been  divided  more  than  once,  with  parcels  sold  to  James  Vandever  and  a  member  of  the  Cates  family.  Sullivan  sold 
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Figure  7-2''  Site  map  of  41DN'^  showing  the  locations  of  the  backhoe  scraped  areas.  Details  of  the  collapsed 
fences  md  buildings  are  not  shown. 


the  property  (two  tracts  totaling  88.3  ac)  to  L.  G.  Harris  for  $2,384.  Harris  sold  it  to  A.  E.  Peters  in  1919  for 
$6,262  (Wananty  Deed  170:162).  According  to  Elsie  Morrow  (1-18-81).  Peters  owned  tlie  land  but  lived  in  town 
and  rented  the  land  to  area  farmers.'' 

The  Peters’  place  contained  two  rental  farmsteads,  and  the  one  located  at  41DN92  was  rented  by  Buck 
Hammons  sometime  in  the  1940s.  It  was  sold  to  W.  R.  Chatficid  in  1952. 


•  • 


•  • 
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Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations;  None. 

Testing  Methodology:  Burial  exploration.  The  site  was  not  originally  included  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  but  later, 
work  at  the  site  was  requested  by  the  Corps  as  a  follow-up  on  information  provided  by  a  local  informant  that  an 
infant  had  been  buried  at  the  farmstead. 

Work  was  conducted  over  a  three  day  period  and  focused  on  scraping  several  areas  using  heavy  machinery.  The 
first  day  was  spent  conducting  a  surface  reconnaissance.  Soil  probing  was  undertaken  to  determine  if  the  A  and  B- 
horizons  were  sufficiently  distinct  in  color  and  texture  to  allow  visual  identification  of  areas  where  the  B-horizon 
had  been  disturbed  by  subsurface  intrusion.  In  addition,  a  north-south  and  east-west  baseline  system  was  established, 
allowing  all  field  efforts  and  features  to  be  mapped;  particularly  the  areas  scraped. 

Three  areas  were  selected  for  scraping  that  represented  high  prob^ility  areas  for  an  isolated  grave  or  small 
family  plot.  Two  areas  were  located  on  small  piumuiitories  that  overlooked  the  floodplain  (see  Figure  7-29:  Areas 
1  and  2).  Both  were  located  on  relatively  flat  ground  with  several  large  oak  trees.  They  were  situated  outside  the 
main  house  area,  but  within  a  short  distance  of  the  dwelling.  The  third  area  (Area  3)  was  situated  north  of  the 
dwelling,  and  outside  the  main  house  area.  Several  large  oak  trees  were  present,  and  evidence  of  soil  disturbance 
was  indicated  by  a  difference  in  the  vegetation  cover  when  compared  with  surrounding  areas. 

The  second  day  was  spent  using  a  backhv,  vith  a  bulldozer  blade  to  scrape  each  of  the  selected  areas.  The  A- 
horizon  was  slowly  peeled  away  to  a  depth  .tf  20  to  30  cm  below  surface.  In  addition,  the  upper  portion  of  the  B- 
'  arizon  was  slowly  scraped  to  provide  a  clean  surface.  The  work  was  conducted  with  one  person  operating  the 
backhoe,  and  a  second  monitoring  the  area  as  it  was  exposed.  No  evidence  of  subsurface  disturbances  related  to  a 
possible  grave  were  identifled  in  any  of  the  areas.  A  possible  rock-lined  hearth  was  found  in  Area  3. 

The  site  was  mapped  on  the  third  day,  including  the  location  of  all  surface  feamres,  and  the  location,  size,  and 
orientation  of  each  scraped  area.  In  consultation  with  the  Coips,  no  additional  work  was  recommended. 

Testing  Results:  Negative.  No  evidence  of  a  grave  was  found. 


41DNI06 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5'  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

620'  amsl 

Architecture,  dendrochronology 
Archival 

Callisburg  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (1.  1 9th  c.- 1940s) 


Description:  fhe  site  is  located  in  Johnson  Branch  Park  and  coven  an  area  approximately  30x30  m.  It  consists  of 
a  house  foundation,  a  collapsed  log  and  plank  outbuilding,  and  a  standing  board  and  batten  shed.  The  house  was 
standing  when  the  site  was  recorded  in  1980,  and  appeared  as  a  L-shaped  board  and  batten  dwelling  set  on  wood 
piers.  A  concrete  water  trough  was  also  present  tiiat  had  a  date  of  1946  scrawled  into  it  (Figure  7-30).  A  sparse 
surface  scatter  was  noted. 
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Figure  7-30.  Site  msip  of  4IDN106. 


Previous  Invettigatioin;  Testing  conducted  by  ECI  in  1982  involved  excavating  six  shovel  test  pits.  Five  shovel 
tcit  pits  were  dug  near  walls  of  structures  or  inside  buildings.  STP  S  was  dug  placed  in  the  sheet  refuse  midden  east 
of  the  dwelling.  No  material  was  found  in  STP  I  or  STP  6.  Nineteen  artifacts  were  found  in  the  remaining  shovel 
test  pits  (see  Appendix  J).  The  assemblage  reflected  a  twentieth  century  occupation  and  no  additional  testing  was 
recoounended  (Skinner  ei  aJ.  1982b;4-67).  However,  the  small  outbuilding  was  recommended  for  limited 
documentation,  including  measured  plans,  photographs,  and  site-specifle  historical  ri  search. 
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The  site  was  revisited  by  personnel  from  UNT  in  1985.  The  house  was  recorded  as  having  collapsed,  and  the 
outbuildings  were  badly  deteriorated.  Controlled  testing  was  recommended  to  determine  if  the  site  was  occupied  by 
landowners  or  tenants  and  to  recover  spatial  and  functional  information.  Architectural  documentation  of  standing 
strucnires  and  dendrochronology  of  the  log  crib  was  recommended. 

Archival  Investigations:  Tlie  farmstead  is  located  on  the  John  Jones  survey  (A-669)  granted  to  Jones  in  1859.  The 
entire  survey  remained  in  the  Jones  family  until  1950.  The  site  is  located  on  Tract  2  (152  acres),  41DN224  is 
situated  on  Tract  1  (92.5  acres),  and  41DN107  is  on  Tract  3  (92.5  acres).  The  entire  survey  was  320  acres,  Site 
41DN224  is  the  John  Jones  homestead  (sec  41DN224  description). 

Site  41DN106  dates  to  the  twentieth  centuiy,  and  according  to  Roy  Jones  (personal  communication,  1987),  it 
was  occupied  by  tenant  farmers.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  1940s  and  sold  in  1950.  The  house  at  41DN106  was  built 
by  Roy  Jones’  uncle  who  lived  at  41DN224. 

Architectural  Investigations:  The  log  outbuilding  was  documented  and  limited  information  was  obtained  on  the 
collapsed  dwelling  and  a  small  shed.  An  overview  of  each  is  provided  below. 

Dwelling:  The  dwelling  was  described  as  having  an  L-shaped  floorpian  with  an  open  porch  on  the  south  side 
(Skinner  et  al.  1982b).  It  had  completely  collapsed  and  was  partially  salvaged.  The  debris  was  examined  when 
testing  was  conducted  in  1987  and  indicated  that  the  dwelling  had  sat  on  unhewn  log  posts,  with  log  sills.  The 
exterior  walls  were  horizontal  planking,  and  all  the  nails  were  wire.  The  original  roof  was  cedar  shake  and  had  been 
replaced  later  with  asphalt  shingles. 

Shed:  This  building  was  northeast  of  the  house  and  was  frame  with  a  north-south  gable.  The  sills  sat  directly  on 
the  ground,  and  it  had  a  dirt  floor.  A  door  was  located  on  the  south  wail,  and  the  original  roof  was  cedar  shakes 
that  were  later  covered  with  asphalt  shingles.  Wire  nails  were  used  tiiroughout. 

Outbuilding:  The  log  and  plank  outbuilding  was  originally  built  as  a  single  crib  granary  (Figure  7-31).  It  was  being 
used  for  hay  storage.  A  plank  shed  addition  was  located  on  the  north  side.  The  original  crib  was  constructed  with 
V-notched  logs.  The  sills  were  placed  directly  on  the  ground,  and  a  wood  plank  floor  was  present.  The  boards  ran 
east-west,  and  a  door  was  located  on  the  west  elevation.  The  original  roof  was  removed  when  the  shed  addition  was 
built.  The  present  roof  is  a  witch’s  hat  style  with  a  high  gable  over  the  crib,  with  shed  extensions  on  the  north  and 
south  side.  A  built-in  trough  is  located  on  the  south,  and  the  roof  overhang  extends  beyond  it.  The  addition  has 
plank  walls  and  floor  and  a  door  on  the  north  side.  The  roof  of  the  crib  was  raised  to  one-and-a-half  stories  when 
the  addition  was  built.  The  present  roof  is  corrugated  sheet  metal. 

Dating:  The  dwelling  and  shed  were  built  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  possibly  after  1920.  The  site  was  built  as 
a  tenant  farmstead.  The  log  outbuilding  could  not  be  accurately  dated.  It  is  similar  in  size  and  construction  v<ith 
other  outbuildings  built  during  the  early  twentieth  century  in  the  study  area.  The  shed  addition  dates  to  this  period 
and  was  probably  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  house  and  shed. 

Significance:  The  house  and  shed  are  too  recent.  While  the  log  crib  may  be  significant,  the  archival  and 
dendrochronology  research  did  not  yield  information  about  this  structure. 

DcHurociit'onoiogiui!  liiVciiigHtioiis:  Fivc  d,...utu  sauiplcs  weic  setii  io  Di.  Malcoltii  ClcaVclaiid  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  for  analysis.  Three  logs  were  sampled,  and  a  duplicate  sample  from  two  of  these  logs  were  included 
because  of  poor  preservation.  The  samples  were  determined  to  be  too  short  and  erratic.  As  a  result,  no  dates  were 
obtained.  Ail  of  the  logs  were  oak. 

Testing  Method:  Tliirty-nine  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  on  a  8-ra  grid  across  the  site  to  recover  information  on  site 
function,  size,  integrity,  and  age. 
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Figure  7-31.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  log  and  plan  outbuilding  at  41DN106.  (a)  west  elevation,  (b)  east 
elevation. 


Testing  Results:  An  overview  of  the  ass^^mblage  recovered  during  testing  is  presented  by  artifact  category  in  Table 
7-10.  These  data  indicate  a  low  to  moderate  sheet  refuse  midden.  Artifact  counts  ranged  from  zero  (sterile)  to  246 
items  per  unit.  High-density  units  contained  non-sheet  refuse  material,  including  Unit  19  located  at  SS2  E74 
(n»229)  and  Unit  33  located  at  Si  14  E77.5  (n*246).  Unit  19,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  dwelling,  contained 
136  window  glass  fragments,  while  one  unit  located  along  a  dirt  road,  contained  109  bottle  glass  sherds. 
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Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN106 
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/Ulifact  Category 


N 


Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

Refined  Earthenware 

Stoneware 

Porcelain 

Bottle  Glass 

Table  Glass 

Lamp  Glass 

Unid.  Class 

Window  Glass 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

Wire  Nails 

Handmade  Brick 

Machine-Made  Brick 

Building  Material 

Personal  Items 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

Household  Items 

Machine  &  Wagon 

Tools 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 
Ammunition 
Electrical  Items 
Misc.  Other 
Total 


3 

0.35 

18 

2.11 

15 

1.76 

7 

0.82 

262 

30.68 

10 

1.17 

8 

0.94 

3 

0.35 

184 

21.55 

4 

0.47 

94 

11.01 

1 

0.12 

4 

0.47 

68 

7.96 

5 

0.59 

114 

13.35 

7 

0.82 

14 

1.64 

2 

0.23 

1 

0.12 

7 

0.82 

5 

0.59 

13 

2.11 

854 

I 


Artifact  counts  in  the  remaining  units  yielded  a  mean  of  10.8  items  per  S0!t50-cm  unit.  Architectural  items 
accounted  for  41.58%  of  the  total  recovered  assemblage,  followed  by  bottle  glass  (30.68%),  and  thin/heavy  metal 
and  tin  cans  (13.35%).  The  architectural  items  were  largely  associated  with  the  collapsed  dwelling  and  dated  to  the 
twentieth  century.  A  single  handmade  brick  fragment  and  four  machine-cut  nails  were  found.  Window  glass 
fragments  were  concentrated  around  the  dwelling,  and  none  were  found  east  of  Line  E98.  Wire  nails  were  more 
widely  distributed  with  one  cluster  around  the  dwelling  and  a  small,  second  cluster  near  the  outbuilding. 

Refined  earthenwares  were  found  east  of  the  dwelling  (E74  to  E90),  but  not  in  the  outbuilding  area.  Stonewares 
exhibit  a  broader  distribution,  occurring  in  both  the  dwelling  and  outbuilding  areas.  Bottle  glass  occurs  across  the 
site,  but  only  six  units  contain  more  than  five  fragments. 

The  refined  earthenwares  produced  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1381,  while  the  stonewares  and  bottle  glass  dated 
1894  and  1915,  respectively.  When  combined  with  the  architectural  data,  the  site  was  initially  occupied  near  the 
tum-of-the-cemuty.  No  discemable  pte-l9(X)  deposits  were  found. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  »  3 

Idemifted  fauna  (n»3) 

Lcdus  califomicus  (jack  rabbit)  •  1 


a 
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Sciurus  niger  (fox  squirrel)  -  1 
Gallus  gallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  1 


No  unidentified  bone 

Jack  rabbit  and  squirrel  are  known  game  animals  even  today.  Their  association  with  the  occupation  debris 
suggests  that  they  may  have  supplemented  the  occupant’s  diet,  but  this  is  inconclusive. 

Summary:  The  site  was  originally  assigned  a  date  range  of  187S  to  193S,  which  was  not  supported  by  the  testing 
results,  and  no  further  archaeological  investigations  were  recommended  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b:4-67).  Architectural 
research,  including  measured  drawings  and  photographs,  was  recommended. 

The  current  testing  results  support  the  original  recommendations.  This  site  reflects  a  tum-of-the-century  to  ca. 
1940s  tenant  occupation  and  does  not  contain  significant  architectural  or  archaeological  deposits.  I'tae  dwelling  was 
built  in  the  twentieth  century,  while  the  outbuilding  could  not  be  accurately  dated  but  may  also  date  to  the  same 
construfiinn  period.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  low  density,  and  no  subsurface  features  were  found. 
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Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5'  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

625’  amsl 

Architecture,  dendrochronology 
Limited  testing,  archival 
Bastrop  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (1875  to  1950s) 


Description:  Site  41DN107  is  located  in  Johnson  Branch  Park  and  is  approximately  130  m  north-south  by  100  m 
east-west.  Several  standing  structures  were  located  at  the  site  when  it  was  recorded  in  1980,  including  a  dwelling, 
a  chicken  coop,  outhouse,  bam,  collapsed  garage,  and  two  frame  outbuildings.  A  collapsed  cellar  was  located  at 
the  southern  extent  of  the  site  near  a  small  stiKkpond.  A  second  cellar  depression  was  located  off  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  house.  A  well  was  located  just  east  of  this  second  cellar  (Figure  7-32).  When  the  site  was  revisited 
in  1986,  the  house  had  burned. 


Previous  Investigations:  Six  shovel  test  pits  were  dug  by  ECl  in  1982.  They  were  concentrated  around  the  dwelling 
and  outbuildings  located  on  the  western  portion  of  the  site.  Shovel  test  pits  2  and  4  were  sterile.  A  total  of  twenty- 
two  artifacts  were  recovered  from  the  other  pits  (see  Appendix  J).  No  additional  testing  was  recommended  (Skinner 
et  al.  1982b:4-70).  The  only  potentially  significant  structure  was  the  log  and  plank  bam  located  northeast  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  recommended  for  limited  architectural  documentation  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:8-25). 

The  site  was  revisited  in  1986  by  personnel  from  UNT.  Test  excavatiuns  were  recommended  to  supptemeiii 
existing  data  on  site  age,  function,  and  ethnicity.  Architectural  documentation  of  extant  structures  and 
dendrochronology  of  the  log  bam  were  also  recommended,  along  with  recovery  of  information  about  the  landowner- 
tenant  farmer  occupations  at  the  site. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  was  located  on  the  John  Jones  survey  (A-669)  granted  to  Jones  in  1859.  The 
entire  survey  remained  in  the  Jones  family  until  1959.  Site  41DNt07  is  located  on  Tract  3,  41DN106  on  Tract  2, 
and  41DN224  on  Tract  1.  The  entire  survey  was  320  acres.  Site  41DN224  represents  the  original  homestead  (see 
41DN224  description).  The  second  homestead,  probably  by  T.  Jones,  was  located  at  41DN107. 
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Figure  7-32.  Site  map  of  4iDN107.  The  survey  datum  is  shown  as  a  black  triangle  in  the  uonheastem  site  area. 


The  farmstead  was  originally  occupied  in  the  late  nineteenth  ceninry,  > 'd  a<  co'  mg  to  Roy  Jones  (personal 
conununicaiion,  1987),  it  was  »ccupied  by  tenant  farmers  during  the  early  lu  mrd-twrntieth  century  It  was 
abandoned  in  th  ■  1950s,  and  sold  i.  1959.  He  did  not  know  who  built  the  hou-  •  or  lived  in  it  p  lor  to  lue  1900s. 


•  • 
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Architectural  Investigations:  The  only  significani  strucrure  remaining  was  a  log  crib  with  frame  additions.  It  was 
located  at  the  northeastern  extent  of  the  site  (Figure  7-33).  The  original  crib  was  set  on  log  piers  and  had  a  dirt 
floor.  The  logs  were  unhewn  and  had  V-notching.  The  original  roof  was  removed  when  additions  were  built  onto 
the  north,  south,  and  east  sides.  The  roof  was  raised  to  create  a  one-aiid-a-half  story  crib  with  shed  roofs  on  three 
sides.  The  center  roof  was  a  high  gable.  The  north  addition  was  set  on  sandstone  piers,  and  both  it  and  the  log  crib 
were  covered  with  vertict  rlanking  on  the  north  and  west  elevations.  The  north  addition  was  divided  into  two  pens, 
each  with  a  board  and  batten  floor.  The  south  and  cast  additions  were  open  sheds  supponed  by  log  posts.  The  entire 
structure  was  roofed  with  corrugated  sheet  metal. 
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Figure  7-33  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  log  crib  at  41DN107.  (a)  west  elevation,  (b)  east  elevation. 
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Sandstone  piers  and  several  chimney  falls  associated  with  the  dwelling  remained.  The  floorplan  was  recorded 
as  a  ”T'-shaped  house  in  1980  with  a  porch  on  the  east  side.  It  was  not  documented  before  it  burned.  No  data  were 
recovered  on  the  original  floorplan.  However,  it  appears  Uiat  it  was  probably  two  or  three  rooms,  comprising  the 
top  part  of  the  Tee.  TTic  base  of  the  "T"  was  added  later.  The  northern  chimney  was  constructed  of  machine-made 
brick  (ATLAS  and  DIAMOND),  while  the  southern  was  transitional  handmade  brick  (ca.  1890s).  The  concrete  steps 
to  the  east  porch  dated  1939. 

Dating;  The  house  was  probably  built  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  based  on  the  southern  chimney.  It  was  added 
onto  during  the  twentieth,  with  some  additions  occurring  as  late  as  1939.  The  log  crib  may  have  dated  to  the  early 
occupation,  but  the  other  strucnires  are  all  twentieth  century  (chicken  coop,  garage,  outhouse,  cellars). 

Significance:  The  log  crib  was  determined  potentially  significant  (Skiimer  ct  al.  1982a),  but  no  construction  date 
was  obtained. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  Five  dendro  samples  were  sent  to  Dr.  Malcolm  Cleaveland  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  for  analysis.  The  samples  were  determined  to  be  too  short  and  erratic.  As  result,  no  dates  were 
obtained.  All  of  the  logs  were  oak. 

Testing  Method:  Seventeen  S0x50-cm  units  were  excavated  to  recover  information  on  site  integrity,  age,  and  size. 
Units  were  clustered  near  the  bouse,  both  cellars,  and  the  log  crib.  Two  backhoc  trenches  were  dug.  BHT  1  (Unit 
18)  was  placed  at  a  northeast-southwest  diagonal  to  cross-cut  Feature  1  (noith  cellar).  A  single  fOxSO-cm  unit  (Unit 
17)  was  dug  in  Feature  1.  It  was  excavated  to  SO  cm  below  surface  and  revealed  a  trash  deposit  within  the 
depression.  The  material  dated  to  the  twentieth  cenmry.  BHT  2  (Unit  19)  was  oriented  the  same  direction,  which 
cross-cut  Feature  2  (south  cellar),  and  was  sterile.  No  additional  units  were  dug. 

Testing  Results:  The  cultural  deposit  was  shallow,  between  5  to  10-cm  below  surface,  excluding  Features  1  and 
2  (cellars).  The  excavation  units  in  the  bam  area  recovered  sheet  refuse,  while  units  near  the  dwelling  sampled  the 
sheet  refuse.  Feature  1 ,  and  architectural  debris  from  the  burned  house.  The  sheet  refuse  sample  in  both  areas  is 
low  density  and  reflects  serial  occupation. 

An  overview  of  the  anifact  assemblage  is  provided  in  Table  7  11.  These  results  indicate  that  54  artifacts  were 
recovered  from  sheet  refuse,  256  from  Feature  I  (cellar),  and  308  from  the  surface  collection  near  Feature  2 
(cellar).  An  overview  of  the  mean  beginning  dates  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass  fronr  each 
of  these  samples  is  presented  in  Table  7-12  and  indicates  no  significant  difference  between  them. 

These  dates,  the  architectural  data,  and  the  archival  information  support  a  late  nineteenth  century  date  for  initial 
occupation.  The  sample  from  Feature  1  indicates  that  this  cellar  was  abandoned  early,  with  the  trash  fill  within  the 
depression  that  formed  when  the  cellar  collapsed  correlating  in  age  with  the  early  occupation.  The  second  cellar 
(Feature  2)  was  probably  built  after  the  first  cellar  collapsed.  This  cellar  was  still  standing  when  the  farmstead  was 
abandoned. 

As  the  data  in  Table  7-12  indicate,  the  three  samples  recovered  significantly  different  aspects  of  the 
archaeological  record.  Few  architectural  remains  were  collected  in  the  surface  collection  sample,  while  architectural 
items  accounted  for  approximately  40%  of  the  other  two  samples.  In  Feature  I,  these  items  include  both  house  and 
cellar  debris. 

Features:  Two  features  were  identified  and  are  discussed  br'ow. 

Feature  1:  Feature  1  is  the  north  cellar  located  north  of  the  dwelling.  This  cellar  had  an  earthen  floor  and  walls  with 
log  support  posts,  and  probably  a  wood  door.  The  cellar  was  oriented  east-west  and  was  approximately  2  m  by  5.5 
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Table  7-il 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN107 


Artifact  Category 


Sheet  Refuse 


Feature  1 


N 

% 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

5 

1.62 

Refined  Earthenware 

2 

0.90 

83 

26.95 

Stoneware 

12 

3.90 

Porcelain 

1 

0.45 

32 

10.39 

Bottle  Glass 

30 

13.57 

81 

26.30 

Table  GUu 

1 

0.45 

74 

24.03 

Lamp  Glau 

Unid.  GUu 

1 

0.45 

5 

1.62 

Window  Glau 

2 

0.90 

6 

1.95 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

9 

4.07 

Wire  Naib 

52 

23.53 

Handmade  brick 

4 

1.81 

Machine-Made  Brick 

2 

0.90 

Building  Material 

54 

24.43 

Personal  Items 

7 

3.17 

Thin  St  Heavy  Meul 

34 

15.38 

6 

1.95 

Household  Items 

3 

1.36 

Machine  St  Wagon 

2 

0.90 

2 

0.65 

Toob 

1 

0.45 

Misc  Other 

16 

7.24 

2 

0.65 

Total 

221 

308 

Table  7-12 

Mean  Beginning  Dates  for  the  Sheet  Refuse,  Feature  1, 
and  Surface  Collection  Samples  at  41DNI07  (n>sample  size) 


Artifact  Category  Sheet  R^r.^se  Surf.  Coll.  Feature  1 


Refined  Earthenware  1880.0  (n«l)  1884.7  (n-77'  1883.3  (n-6) 

Stoneware  none  1900.0  (n- 16)  1900.0  (n-2) 

Bottle  Glass  1906.6  (n-3)  1904.0  (n-16)  1913.7  {n-32) 
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m.  The  backhce  trench  indicated  that  the  trash  fill  began  at  18  cm  below  surface,  and  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  was 
approximately  1  m  below  surface  (see  Figure  7-32). 

Feature  2:  Feature  2,  the  south  cellar,  was  located  at  the  southern  extent  of  the  site.  It  was  built  to  replace  Feature 
1  and  was  partially  collapsed  (see  Figure  7-32).  It  had  earthen  walls  and  floor  and  the  roof  was  composed  of  wire 
mesh,  concrete,  and  earth,  supported  by  railroad  ties.  The  entry  was  on  the  south,  and  at  least  one  sandstone  step 
was  still  in  situ. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  2 

Identified  fauna  (n=  1) 

Meleagris  eallopavo  (turkey)  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (n=  1) 

The  proximal  end  of  a  mrkey  humerus  is  the  only 
appears  to  be  a  phalanx,  quite  possibly  from  a  turkey 
a  couple  of  fragmentary  remains  is  unadvisable. 

Summary:  The  site  was  initially  occupied  in  the  late 
near  the  dwelling  and  bam  revealed  a  shallow,  low-density  sheet  refuse  midden.  Units  in  Feature  1  yielded  data  on 
the  size,  orientation,  and  construction  of  the  cellar,  and  a  representative  sample  of  the  trash  fill.  The  surface 
collection  near  Feature  2  provided  a  larger  sample  of  the  artifact  assemblage  from  the  site,  but  not  in  situ  deposits. 
This  material  was  found  on  an  eroded  surface. 

The  site  has  been  impacted  by  erosion,  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  site,  north  of  the  stock  pond.  No 
additional  subsurface  features  were  identified,  and  no  evidence  was  recovered  indicating  that  additional  excavations 
would  yield  significant  new  information. 


identified  animal  bone.  The  only  other  bone  to  be  recovered 
as  well.  Distinguishing  domestic  from  wild  mrkey  based  on 

nineteenth  century  and  was  abandoned  in  the  19S0s.  Testing 
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Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  640’  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Archival,  oral  history  (oral  history  replaced 

by  architeemre) 

Soil  Association  Gasil  fine  sandy  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (1875  to  present) 

Description:  Site  41DN165  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  FM455  about  2  km  south  of  the  Cooke-Denton  County 
line  and  0.6  km  east  of  the  Junction  of  Highway  372  and  FM455.  The  site  is  characterized  by  a  dwelling,  cellar, 
shed,  pumphouse,  two  barns,  a  corral,  and  three  demolished  outbuildings  (Figure  7-34).  The  site  area  is 
approximately  1 10  m  east-west  by  130  m  north-south.  An  older  farmstead  may  have  ’occii  located  here  (Skinner  and 
Bai  1  1985). 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECI  in  1981,  and  it  was  occupied  at  the  time. 
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Figure  7-34.  Site  map  of  41DN165. 


ArcMval  Investigations:  A  local  iufonnant  indicated  that  tbe  fann  was  owned  by  the  'Roberts  Family,”  and  chat 
they  operated  the  Pilot  Point  Home  for  unwed  mothers.  Reportedly,  the  dwelling  was  sandstone,  and  the  house  was 
bulldozed  after  it  burned.  The  Roberts  family  occupied  this  faroistead  from  1936  to  1984.  The  earliest  occupation 
of  41DN165  may  date  to  the  Rolls  family,  which  acquired  the  property  in  1870  (see  Table  A-20). 

Architectural  Investigations;  Architectural  descriptions  were  marie  for  the  extant  structures.  Flootplans  of  the 
dwelling  (Figure  7-35),  the  barn  (Figure  7-36),  and  the  log  crib  (Figure  7-37)  are  presented  here.  A  field  drawing 
of  the  east  elevation  of  the  log  crib  (Figure  7-38)  is  also  included. 
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Figure  7-35.  Field  architectural  floorplan  of  the  porch  to  the  dwelling  at  41DN165. 


Figure  7-36.  Field  architectural  (loorplar.  of  the  log  bam  at  41DN165. 
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Figure  7-37.  Field  architectural  floorplan  of  the  log  crib  at  41DN165. 
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Figure  7-38.  Field  architfectunl  drawing  of  the  east  elevation  of  the  log  crib  at  41DN165. 


Dwelling:  All  that  remains  of  the  dwelling  is  the  concrete  porch  and  the  chimney.  The  remainder  of  the  dwelling 
has  burned  and  was  removed  by  bulldozen  (Figure  7-35).  The  extant  porch  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.  It  had  a  stone  foundation,  which  was  capped  with  concrete.  There  arc  four  sandstone  columns  on  the  south 
side  of  the  poich.  Tne  concrete  porch  pad  measures  7.9  m  east-west  and  2.35  m  north-south.  The  columns  are 
roughly  45  cm^  Two  concrete  steps  30  cm  wide  north-south  and  1. 7  m  east-west  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  porch.  The  sides  of  the  steps  appeared  to  have  stone  facings. 
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Chimney:  About  5  m  northwest  of  the  porch  is  the  remains  of  the  chimney.  The  chimney  was  built  with  machine- 
made  bricks:  no  visible  stamps  were  found  in  the  bricks.  The  chimney  is  largely  collapsed  so  measurements  were 
not  possible. 

Cellar:  The  cellar  was  constructed  of  sandstone  and  mortar.  It  was  later  capped  with  concrete  along  the  exterior 
walls,  and  the  original  roof  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  new  concrete  gabled  roof.  The  door  was  on  the  south 
side  with  the  roof  gable  ruiming  north-south.  A  vent  was  located  on  tlie  north  side.  The  interior  of  the  cellar  was 
filled  with  water  preventing  interior  measurements  being  taken.  Exterior  measurements  indicate  the  cellar  was  2.62 
m  east-west  by  3.77  m  north-south.  The  cellar  was  approximately  55  cm  from  the  top  of  the  roof  corners  to  the 
ground  surface,  with  the  bulk  of  the  roof  peak  being  another  IS  cm  above  that.  The  poured  concrete  sides  slope 
at  about  a  45°  angle.  The  cellar  entrance  had  four  concrete  steps  on  the  south  side.  The  door  Wis  ?  sheet  of  1/2* 
plywood  hung  with  two  5"  hinges.  The  plywood  was  covered  with  corrugated  metal  on  the  interior.  A  simple  pull 
handle  provided  access  on  the  exterior. 

Pumphouse:  The  small  white  outbuilding  northwest  of  the  house  had  a  hip  roof  and  measured  2.55  m  north-south 
and  1.3  m  east-west.  Have  height  to  ground  surface  was  2.1m.  and  the  gable  peak  ran  another  SO  cm  above  that. 
There  wasn’t  much  left  of  the  interior.  This  outbuilding  was  painted  white,  and  the  interior  was  insulated.  It  was 
built  with  2x4's  and  plywood.  There  appeared  to  be  an  opening  in  the  roof,  function  unknown.  The  roof  had  asphalt 
shingles.  This  structure  probably  served  as  a  well  house. 

Bam:  This  structure  is  located  east  of  the  log  crib,  which  is  north  of  the  pasture  west  of  the  house  area.  This 
outbuilding  had  a  gabled  roof  (Figure  7-36).  The  gable  ran  east-west,  and  the  bam  was  open  on  tlie  south  and  east 
sides.  The  western  half  of  this  bam  measured  about  8.6  m  east-west  by  5.4  m  north-south.  These  measurements 
are  approximate  because  much  of  the  framing  is  gone.  The  support  posts  remain,  and  these  posts  range  in  size  from 
19  cm-  to  25  cm^.  The  posts  were  railroad  ties,  which  had  been  treated  with  creosote,  especially  at  ground  level. 
The  west  and  north  walls  were  constructed  of  corrugated  metal  sheeting  7  cm  peak  to  peak.  This  same  sheeting  was 
used  for  the  roof.  Eave  height  to  ground  surface  was  2.3  m,  and  gable  peak  to  ground  surface  was  2.95  m.  There 
was  gable  flashing  on  the  roof.  The  one  door  to  this  building  was  located  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  north 
wall.  This  door  was  made  of  vertical  tongue  and  groove  3*  hardwood  flooring.  This  door  was  hung  with  two  8* 
hinges  and  it  opened  to  the  outside. 

Log  Crib:  This  outbuilding  measured  10.35  m  nortli-south  and  11.1m  east-west.  This  structure  consisted  of  a  log 
crib  and  an  addition  on  the  west.  Around  these  two  components,  there  was  a  C-shaped  alley  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  sides.  The  log  crib  and  the  addition  were  enclosed  by  a  gabled  roof,  v/ith  shed  roofs  over  the  open  alleys. 
The  gable  ran  east-west,  and  the  gable  peak  height  was  4.7  m.  The  alleys  had  a  width  of  3.2  m  and  the  roof  on  the 
outside  of  these  alleys  were  supported  by  square  and  rectangular  hewn  beams.  Most  of  these  beams  were  cured  with 
creosote,  some  were  treated  railroad  ties. 

The  addition  was  made  of  scrap  plywood  and  metal  sheeting.  A  single  door  provided  access  to  the  addition  on 
the  south  elevation.  This  door  was  a  hanging  shutter  door  hung  with  two  5’  binges.  It  opened  out  rather  than  into 
the  addition. 


The  log  crib  measured  3.9  m  east-west  and  4.2  m  north-south.  The  logs  were  saddle  notched.  The  rafters  were 
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to  the  rafters.  Log  height  to  ground  surface  was  2.15  m.  There  was  a  window  opening  on  the  east  wall,  and  two 
door  openings.  One  door  was  located  on  the  north  elevation,  while  the  other  opening  was  on  the  south  elevation. 
No  glass  had  ever  been  set  in  the  window  opening,  and  no  door  was  associated  with  the  north  door  opening.  A  door 
was  found  on  the  south  elevation.  It  was  a  board  and  batten  door  hung  with  two  7*  hinges.  It  opened  out.  The  floor 
was  wood,  although  most  of  it  has  decomposed.  It  was  constructed  of  1/2*  x  3’  boards  oriented  east-west.  No 
chinking  was  found  between  the  wall  .ogs. 
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Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Excavation  Methods:  None. 

Excavation  Results:  None. 

Summary:  Site  41DN165  may  have  been  occupied  as  early  as  the  1870s  when  the  property  was  acquired  by  the 
Rolls  family.  The  extant  structures,  however,  do  not  date  to  this  period.  Instead,  these  structures  date  to  the 
twentieth  century.  The  farm  was  occupied  by  the  Roberts  family  from  1936  until  the  Corps  purchased  the  property 
in  1984.  Because  of  the  poor  integrity  of  the  architectural  remains,  only  a  general  discussion  of  the  site’s 
architecture  was  possible.  No  archaeological  investigations  were  conducted  at  this  site. 
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Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 
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Limited  testing,  dendrochronology, 
architecrare,  mapping,  archival 
Callisburg  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (1880  to  present) 


Description;  The  site  consisted  of  a  dwelling,  two  log  cribs,  frame  shed,  garage,  cellar,  and  windmill  (Skinner  et 
al.  1982a;8-30).  A  gravel  driveway,  well,  windmill,  water  tower,  and  several  fencelmes  were  also  present  (Figure 
7-39).  The  dwelling  burned  sometime  between  1982  and  when  the  site  was  revisited  late  in  1985.  The  site  area  was 
approximately  80m  north-south  by  80m  east-west. 


Previous  Investigatioits;  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981.  No  testing  was  conducted,  and  based  on  the  survey,  the 
site  was  recommended  for  architectural  documentation,  including  the  h<juse,  log  crib,  and  log  bam.  The  site  was 
revisited  in  1985  and  mapping,  architectural  documentation  of  the  log  siructures,  limited  testing,  and  archival 
research  were  recommended. 


Archival  Investigations;  Site  41DN172  was  located  on  the  J.  Shipley  survey  (A-!  178)  granted  to  Shipley  in  1857. 
The  land  was  conveyed  to  T.  P.  Shipley  in  1902,  after  J.  Shipley’s  deatli.  The  property  remained  in  the  family  until 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Corps  in  1983.  The  structure  was  not  documented  before  it  burned.  The  archaeological 
record  did  not  yield  any  evidence  of  an  early  house  sice,  indicating  tiiat  the  J.  Shipley  homestead  was  probably 
located  elsewhere  on  the  survey.  If  it  was  located  on  this  site,  it  was  completely  masked  by  the  more  recent 
occupaiion(s).  None  of  the  extant  log  structures  reflected  a  pre-1880  occupation. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  descriptions  were  requested  for  the  two  log  outbuildings  and  are 
presented  below.  Brief  descriptions  were  also  recorded  for  the  bouse  foundation,  and  the  cellar.  The  shed  was  frame 
with  corrugated  metal  roofing  and  dated  to  the  twentieth  century. 


Dwelling:  The  dwelling  was  occupied  when  the  sue  was  recurded,  and  access  to  the  iuiciiui  was  dciilcu.  It  was  not 


documented  before  it  burned.  It  was  identified  as  a  Tee-plan  dwelling  ,  with  the  main  section  running  north-south 
with  the  extension  to  the  west.  Shed  porches  were  present  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  exterior  was  recently 
remodeled  with  white  siding  and  asbestos  roof  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a;8-30).  The  chimney  was  machine-made  brick. 
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The  foundation  was  examined  and  indicated  that  the  house  measured  14  m  east-west  by  9.2S  m  north-south. 
Sandstone  piers  supported  the  dwelling  on  the  south  and  west  walls,  and  on  the  interior  north  and  east,  indicating 
the  original  floor  plan.  The  outside  north  and  east  walls  reflect  additions  ±at  were  supported  by  ntortared  brick 
piers. 

East  Log  Crib:  This  log  crib  recorded  by  Skinner  et  al.  (l982a:8-30)  had  collapsed  and  was  largely  removed.  The 
sandstone  foundation  measured  3.3  m  north-south  by  4.3  rn  east-west,  and  only  four  logs  remained  on  the  west  side. 
The  logs  were  round  with  V-notching,  and  the  exterior  was  covered  with  commercial-cut  planking. 
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West  Log  Crib:  This  structure  was  originally  built  as  a  single  pen  log  crib  measuring  4.25  m  north-south  by  4.75 

m  east-west  (Figure  7-40  and  Figure  7-41).  The  logs  were  unhewn  with  V-notching  and  were  set  on  sandstone  piers.  4 

Some  evidence  of  possible  chinking  was  reponed.  A  window  occurred  on  the  west  wall  of  the  log  crib  and  a  door 

was  centrally  placed  on  the  east.  The  building  was  one-and-a-half  stories  with  a  loft  and  had  plank  flooring  in  the 

loft  and  cribs.  Shed  additions  with  plank  walls  were  added  to  the  nonh.  west,  and  south  sides.  A  water  trough  was 

located  within  the  nonh  addition  and  holding  pens  and  a  corral  wc.t  located  on  Lie  south  side  of  the  bam. 

Cellar:  The  cellar  wac  located  south  of  the  dwelling  and  was  constructed  of  poured  concrete.  It  measured  3  m  east-  • 

west  by  5.3  m  north-south.  Centered  on  the  east  wall  was  a  concrete  entryway  that  measured 

2.9  m  east-west  by  1.8  .n  north-south.  The  door  was  plywood  covered  with  tin  sheeting.  The  windows  were 

centered  on  the  north  and  south  walls. 
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Figure  7-40.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  log  crib  at  41DN172. 
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Figure  7-41.  Field  architectural  floorplan  of  log  crib  at  41DNI72. 

Dating:  The  original  portion  of  the  house  probably  dated  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  with  later  additions  dating 
to  the  1900s.  The  log  1  am  could  not  be  dated,  but  ^tpeared  to  be  the  oldest  remaining  structure.  The  log  crib  may 
have  been  built  at  the  same  time  and  probably  correlated  with  the  original  house.  The  other  structures  were  all  built 
during  the  twentieth  century. 


Si2nificance:  None  of  the  structures  were  significant.  The  log  crib  no  longer  had  any  integrity,  and  the  bam,  which 
had  the  greatest  potential,  could  not  be  dated. 

Dcndrochronologtcal  Investigations:  Five  samples  from  the  log  bam  were  sent  to  Dr.  Malcolm  Cleaveland  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  for  analysis.  All  of  them  were  too  short,  erratic,  and  could  not  be  dated.  They  were  all  oak. 

Testing  Method;  Twenty-six  50x50-cra  units  were  judgmentally  placed  to  recover  information  on  site  size,  age, 
function,  and  integrity. 

Testing  Results;  An  overview  of  the  assemblage  is  presented  by  artifact  category  in  Table  7-13.  A  dense  sheet 
refuse  band  was  not  found  around  the  house,  instead  the  midden  was  diffuse,  with  higher  densities  occurring  24  to 
32  m  north,  or  behind  the  dwelling.  Refmed  earthenwares,  porcelains,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass  all  occurred  in 
this  area.  Window  glass  occurred  near  the  dwelling  as  well  as  in  the  diffuse  midden  north  of  the  house,  while  nails 
were  clustered  near  the  dwelling  and  the  log  bam. 


Table  7-13 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN172 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

1 

0.58 

Stoneware 

5 

2.89 

Porcelain 

3 

1.73 

Bottle  Glass 

54 

31.21 

Unid.  Glass 

1 

0.58 

Window  Glass 

8 

4.62 

Wire  Nails 

74 

42.77 

Building  Material 

4 

2.31 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

13 

7.51 

Household  Items 

3 

1.73 

Machine  &  Wagon 

1 

0.58 

Ammunition 

1 

0.58 

Electrical  Items 

1 

0.58 

Misc.  Other 

4 

2.31 

Total 

173 

The  midden  was  low  density  with  artifact  counts  ranging  from  zero  to  29  items  per  SOxSO-cm  unit  with  a  mean 
of  6.7  items.  Two  high-density  units  (S292  E324  and  S300  E340)  were  located  within  4  m  of  the  dwelling  and 
contained  primarily  architectural  debris.  The  midden  was  shallow,  and  no  subsurface  features  were  found. 
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The  artifact  sample  was  too  small  to  date  accurately .  Refined  earthenwares  (n  » 1 )  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date 
of  1880,  stonewares  (n  =  5)  dated  1900,  and  bottle  glass  (n=  10)  1915.  No  machine-cut  nails  or  handmade  brick  were 
found. 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  4 
Unidentified  bone  (n^4) 

Three  of  the  four  bones  recovered  from  this  site  exhibit  saw  cut  marks.  None  of  the  elements  are  recognizable. 
All  bone  was  removed  from  a  single  unit  (Unit  1,  level  1). 

Summary:  The  testing  results  indicate  that  the  site  does  not  contain  significant  archaeological  resources  and  is  not 
National  Register  eligible.  The  site  has  been  serially  occupied  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  until  recently.  The 
dwelling  was  lost  before  it  could  be  dKumented,  and  the  outbuildings  could  not  be  accurately  dated.  The  midden 
is  low  density,  diffuse,  and  contains  materia!  from  over  90  years  of  occupation.  No  early  component  was  found. 
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Description:  A  number  of  structures  were  recorded  at  41DNi74,  including  a  dwelling,  two  chicken  coops,  two 
small  sheds,  four  large  outbuildings,  a  garage,  windmill  and  above-ground  water  tower,  a  brick-lined  well,  and  a 
cellar  (Figure  7-42).  The  house  was  standing  when  the  site  was  recorded  in  1981,  but  bad  been  removed  before  the 
site  was  revisited  in  1985.  The  site  area  was  estimated  at  1 12  m  north-south  by  128  m  east-west. 


Previous  Investigations;  Architectural  documentation  was  recommended  to  determine  construction  dates  for  the 
bouse  and  outbuildings.  The  dwelling  was  repotted  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old.  No  testing  was  done,  and  the 
site  was  not  recommended  for  excavation  because  it  had  undergone  considerable  alteration  and  may  have  lost  its 
integrity  (Skinner  et  al.  19B2a:8-l  7).  A  sparse  artifact  scatter  was  reponed  in  the  former  house  area  in  1985.  It  was 
determined  that  the  removal  of  the  dwelling  and  an  outbuilding  had  further  reduced  site  integrity,  and  no  further 
work  was  recommended. 


Archival  Investigations:  The  site  was  determined  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  No  archival  work  was  requested. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  data  were  recorded  for  all  extant  structures,  and  clevational  drawings 
and  floor  plans  were  recorded  for  the  large  chicken  coop,  garage,  and  the  large  and  small  sheds.  These  are  on  file 
at  IAS,  UNT.  A  brief  description  of  each  structure  is  presented  below. 

Dwelling:  The  bouse  was  repotted  to  be  over  100  years  old,  and  a  brief  description  was  recorded  during  survey. 

The  bouse  was  one-atKl-a-half  stories,  and  the  original  flociplan  bad  a  central  ball.  It  had  two  rooms  with  a  full  # 

porch  on  the  south  side.  A  large  stone  exterior  chimney  occurred  on  the  east  end,  and  a  matching  chimney  probably 
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Figure  7-42.  Site  map  of  41 DN 174. 


occurred  oa  the  west.  Six  rooms  were  added  later.  The  original  bouse  had  an  east-west  running  gable,  the  additioii 
had  a  north-south  gable.  A  hipped  roof  occurred  over  the  porch,  and  the  roof  was  asphalt  shingles  (Skinner  et  al. 

1982a:8-16). 

Part  of  the  foundation  remained  in  1987  and  was  recorded  on  the  site  map.  A  sketch  of  the  floorplan  was  drawn 
in  1981  and  is  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  No  data  were  obtained  verifying  when  the  dwelling  was  constructed.  ^ 

Large  shed:  litis  structure  is  located  northeast  of  the  dwelling  and  was  originally  a  single  room  building  that  appears 

to  have  been  a  dwelling.  It  was  set  on  sandstone  piers  mtd  had  a  wood  floor.  The  walls  were  vertical  planks  that 

were  later  covered  with  horizontal  lap  siding.  A  single  window  occurs  on  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  a  door 

occurs  on  the  west  and  south  elevations.  The  interior  was  covered  with  wall:  taper.  The  original  roof  was  a  north- 

south  gable  with  cedar  shakes.  An  addition  was  built  onto  the  south  elevation.  This  large  shed  had  a  shed  roof,  and  ^ 

a  din  floor.  A  window  was  present  on  the  cast  wall,  and  a  door  on  the  south.  The  roof  was  asphalt  shingles,  which 

had  also  been  placed  over  the  original  structure.  The  structure  was  built  sometime  during  the  twentieth  century,  and 

wire  nails  were  used  throughout. 

Small  shed:  This  shed  was  located  about  80  m  east  of  the  bouse.  It  had  an  east-west  gable  roof  with  corrugated 

metal  sheeting.  Wire  nails  were  used  throughout.  The  walls  were  board  and  batten,  and  a  wmdow  occurred  on  the  9 

west  and  north  walls.  Doors  were  present  on  the  east  and  south.  The  floor  was  dirt. 
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Garage:  The  garage  was  northeast  of  the  dwelling  and  bad  a  north-south  running  gable.  It  was  board  and  batten  with 
a  concrete  floor  and  corrugated  metal  roof.  It  was  supponed  by  posts  and  did  not  have  a  foundation.  Wire  nails 
were  used  throughout.  Two  doors  occurred  on  the  south  wall  including  a  commercial  garage  door. 

Small  chicken  coop:  This  coop  was  totally  collapsed  in  1987.  It  was  located  southeast  of  the  garage.  It  had  a  shed 
roof  with  corrugated  metal  sheeting.  The  entrances  and  windows  faced  south.  It  was  set  on  sandstone  piers  and  had 
venical  board  and  board  and  batten  exterior  walls.  Wire  nails  were  used  throughout. 

Large  chicken  coop:  This  building  is  about  20  m  northwest  of  the  garage  and  was  built  with  corrugated  metal  roof 
and  walls.  The  coop  was  divided  into  two  rooms.  Windows  occurred  on  all  walls,  and  doors  on  the  south  only.  The 
floor  was  dirt,  and  the  structure  was  set  on  a  concrete  foundation  with  at  least  one  course  of  machine-made  brick 
-underneath.  The  east  room  had'a  machme-made  brick  hearth  in  the  center  that  measured  approximately  1  m  north- 
south  by  80  m  east-west.  The  brick  were  stamped  ATLAS  and  STANDARD.  A  stove  pipe  was  present  in  the  roof 
and  was  placed  so  it  was  flush  with  the  exterior  roof  line  (i.e.,  it  did  not  extend  above  the  roof  line)  preventing  it 
from  being  visible  from  the  outside.  Fruit  jars  were  found  ou  the  floor  suggesting  that  a  still  may  have  been  located 
within  this  structure.  A  date  of  2/25/ 1949  was  scrawled  into  the  foundation  in  the  east  room. 

Outbuilding:  This  structure  was  located  north  of  the  large  chicken  coop.  It  was  totally  collapsed  and  bad  a  log 
foundation.  The  gable  appeared  to  run  east-west.  The  function  of  this  building  was  not  determined. 

CsUu:  The  cellar  was  made  of  concrete  and  had  totally  collapsed.  leasured  approximately  1 .2  m  north-south 
by  3.85  m  cast-west. 

Small  sheds:  This  structure  was  originally  recorded  as  a  bam.  It  was  very  small  and  was  located  within  the 
northwest  comer  of  a  hogwire  pen  north  of  the  large  bam.  The  walls  of  this  shed  are  constmetured  of  vertical 
board,  and  the  roof  is  a  north-south  running  gable.  A  second  shed  to  the  nonb  was  similar  except  the  gable  was 
oriented  east-west. 


I.arpe  ham:  This  Structure  was  removed  but  was  recorded  during  the  survey  as  a  large  frame  bam  with  vertical 
board  walls.  The  foundation  remained  in  1987  and  indicated  that  the  bam  sat  on  a  sandstone  foundation.  A  fenced 
pen  surrounded  the  structure.  A  shed  addition  was  built  on  the  north  side,  and  this  bam  had  a  corrugated  metal 
hipped  roof  with  a  gablet  that  ran  north-south. 

Well:  A  dry-laid  sandstone  well  was  located  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  site.  It  had  been  capped  with 
handmade  brick,  and  the  top  of  the  well  extended  1  m  above  ground. 


Other  outbuildings:  A  stock  shelter  was  reported  in  1982,  but  it  was  not  relocated.  It  was  recorded  as  a  board  and 
batten  structure  with  a  corrugated  metal  roof.  It  is  not  shown  on  the  map. 

Dating:  All  of  the  extant  structures  were  built  during  the  twentieth  century.  The  original  dwelling  probably  dated 
to  the  late  nineteenth  cenmry.  The  well  was  probably  dug  at  that  time,  and  the  collapsed  outbuilding  north  of  the 
large  chicken  coop  may  also  date  to  tl^at  period 


Sieniflcancc:  No  significant  stmetures  were 


rcccrds^ 


Dcndrochronological  Investigations:  None. 


Testing  Method:  Thirty-one  50x5^-c»  .  units  were  excavated  to  determine  site  age,  size,  and  integrity,  and  to 
recover  a  representative  sample  of  me  ...eet  refuse  deposits. 


I 
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Testing  Results;  An  overview  of  the  assemblage  is  presented  by  anifact  category  in  Table  7-14.  Architectural  items 
accounted  for  75%  of  the  assemblage.  No  midden  was  found.  Domestic  items  including  refined  earthenwares, 
stonewares,  and  vessel  glass  were  extremely  uncommon.  Bottle  glass  sherds  were  recovered  primarily  from 
outbuilding  areas,  including  41%  from  a  single  unit.  The  remaining  bottle  glass  sherds  were  found  largely  in  the 
tetnoved  dwelling  area.  The  ct  ramics  were  also  found  near  the  removed  dwelling.  The  anifact  sample  wi",  too  small 
to  date  accurately.  The  building  debris  and  standing  strucmres  were  twentieth  century.  No  in  situ  late  nineteenth- 
century  farmstead  remains  were  found. 


Tabic  7-14 

Artifaa  Assemblage  from  41DN174 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

2 

0.33 

Refined  Earthenware 

1 

0.16 

Stoneware 

4 

0.65 

Bottle  Class 

72 

11.78 

Table  Class 

1 

0.16 

Window  Class 

37 

6.06 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

1 

0.16 

Wire  Nails 

146 

23.89 

Handmade  Brick 

1 

0.16 

Machine-Made  Brick 

116 

18.99 

Building  Material 

160 

26.19 

Personal  Items 

3 

0.49 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

5 

0.82 

Household  Items 

1 

0.16 

Machine  &  Wagon 

3 

0.49 

Horse  &  Stable  Cear 

7 

1.15 

Ammunition 

2 

0.33 

Electrical  Items 

1 

0.16 

Misc.  Other 

48 

7.86 

Total 

611 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  »  6 

Identified  fauna  (n^S) 

Didclphis  vireiniana  (opossum)  -  3 

Unidentified  bone  (n- 1) 

Four  of  the  five  elements  of  opossum  were  recovered  from  Unit  28,  with  another  recorded  from  Unit  7.  A 
single  individual  opossum  is  indicated,  and  its  carcass  appears  to  have  been  extensively  gnawed  by  carnivores, 
suggesting  a  natural  etiology.  The  only  other  bone  to  be  recovered  is  a  large  mammal  long  bone  shaft  thr'  has  saw 
cut  marks.  It  was  found  in  Unit  7  as  well. 


Summary:  The  testing  results  indicate  that  the  site  does  not  contain  significant  archaeological  resources  and  is  not 
National  Register  eligible.  The  site  has  been  serially  occupied  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  until  recently.  The 
dwelling  was  lost  before  it  could  be  documented.  No  sheet  refuse  midden  was  found  in  the  disturbed  area 
surrounding  the  former  dwelling.  The  assemblage  from  outbuilding  areas  contained  primarily  building  remains  and 
bottle  glass. 
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Description:  Features  present  at  41DN190  included  four  depressions  (collapsed  cellars?),  a  house  mound,  stone 
piers,  a  scatter  of  domestic  artifacts  and  machine-made  brick,  remains  of  a  small,  V-notched  log  outbuilding,  a 
stone-lined  spring  or  well,  a  rock-filled  oil  drum,  a  burned  area,  and  a  large,  square  mound  with  an  interior 
depression  and  an  exterior  ditch  surrounding  the  ridge  (Figure  7-43).  This  second  mound  was  recorded  when  the 
site  was  revisited  by  UNT.  It  was  described  as  a  possible  petroleum-related  platform  (e.g.,  oil  pump  station).  The 
site  is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  barbed  wire  fence,  and  the  main  site  area  is  approximately  9001^. 


Figure  7-43.  Site  map  of  41 DN 190. 
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Previous  lavestigritions:  The  site  was  recorded  in  198  i,  and  testing  was  recorrunended  to  determine  National 
Register  eligibility  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:AS-lS).  In  1986,  limited  testing  was  recommended  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  large  square  mound. 

Archival  Investigations:  No  archival  research  was  scheduled  in  the  Scope  of  Work. 

Architectural  Investigations;  None. 

Dcndroclironological  Investigations;  None. 

Testing  Method;  Testuig  consisted  of  twenty-nine  50xS0-cm  units  excavated  across  the  site  to  recover  a 
representative  artifact  sample  and  to  determine  site  age.  function,  size,  and  integrity.  It  was  determined  that  the  site 
was  disturbed  and  did  not  warrant  additional  work.  As  a  result,  trenches  were  not  excavated  through  the  depressions 
or  mound  features.  The  functions  of  these  features  were  not  determined. 

Testing  Results;  The  cultural  deposits  indicate  the  site  was  initially  occupied  in  the  late  nineteenth  cenmry.  Roy 
Jones  (personal  communication,  1987)  mentioned  tenant  fanners  living  here  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  The 
Jones  family  had  oil  wells  in  this  area  of  the  reservoir  during  the  mid-twentieth  century,  and  this  site  may  contain 
some  oil-related  remains  dating  after  the  tenant  house  here  was  abandoned. 

The  domestic  component  (Table  7- IS)  indicates  a  high-density  sheet  refuse  deposit.  A  total  of  2 16  artifacts  were 
recovered  from  29  units,  yielding  a  mean  of  7.4S  artifacts  per  S0x50-cm  unit.  A  total  of  20.7%  of  the  units 
contained  more  than  10  artifacts.  The  midden  was  shallow,  with  most  of  the  artifacts  being  found  in  the  upper  12 
cm  of  sediment. 


Table  7-15  • 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN190 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

18 

8.33 

Porcelain 

1 

0.46 

Bottle  Class 

42 

19.44 

Table  Class 

5 

2.31 

Lamp  Class 

1 

0.46 

Window  Glass 

34 

15.74 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

1 

0.46 

Wire  Nails 

37 

17.13 

Building  Material 

14 

6.48 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

53 

24.54 

Machine  &  Wagon 

5 

2.31 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.46 

Ammunition 

4 

1.85 

Total 

216 

Architectural  items  accounted  for  40%  of  the  assemblage  and  contained  predominately  twentieth  century  brick, 
nails,  and  building  material.  The  refmed  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1881  (n~18).  no 
r.tonewares  were  found,  and  the  diagnostic  bottle  glass  assemblage  was  not  dated  (n-2). 
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Faunal  Remains: 


TOTAL  BONE  -  26 

Idcniified  fauna  (n«4) 

Svlvilacus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  3 
Bos  taunts  (domestic  cattle)  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (0^22) 

A  carpal  from  a  cow’s  foot  and  pieces  of  a  cottomairs  mandible  are  the  only  Nones  recovered. 

No  cut  marks  were  noticed.  All  but  one  of  the  unidentified  bone  are  burned,  and  tiicy  were  recorded  from  a  single 
unit  (Unit  28,  level  1).  The  identified  remains  were  removed  from  a  single  unit  (Unit  22).  The  relationships  of 
these  bones  to  the  historic  occupation  is  unknown. 

Summary;  The  site  exhibited  poor  integrity.  The  recent,  oil-related  activity  at  the  site  has  severely  disturbed  the 
domestic  component.  Two  of  the  depressions,  iu  the  northwest  comer,  were  tentatively  identified  as  collapsed 
cellars.  The  well  platform  has  removed  the  main  domestic  area  southeast  of  the  dwelling.  Refined  earthenwares, 
porcelains,  and  bottle  glass  remains  were  found  west  of  the  well  platform  end  northwest  of  the  house.  Only  two 
bottle  glass  sherds  occurred  east  of  the  well  platform.  The  highest  density  of  domestic  material  was  also  found  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  site  and  west  of  the  well  platform  directly  adjacent  to  the  west  barbed-wire  fence. 
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Description;  Several  extant  structures  occur,  including  a  board  and  batten  dwelling,  two  bams,  a  privy,  and  a  cellar 
(Figure  7-44).  The  second  bam  was  used  for  hay  storage,  and  was  mis-identified  as  a  possible  garage.  No  well  was 
fouiid.  Farm  machinery  parts  and  domestic  artifacts  were  scattered  in  the  exposed  yard  areas,  and  1937  and  1939 
license  plates  were  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  house. 

Previous  Investigations;  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  by  ECI.  The  site  was  recommended  as  architecturally 
significant  because  it  reflected  a  complete  farmstead  in  good  condition,  and  the  house  plan  was  typical  in  this  area. 
Measured  drawings,  HABS  archival  photography,  and  site-specific  research  were  recommended  (Skinner  rt  al. 
1982a;8-34).  The  site  was  revisited  by  UNT  in  1985,  and  testing  was  recommended  to  determine  National  Register 
eligibility. 

Archival  Investigations;  The  site  is  on  the  John  Everly  survey  (A-414)  and  has  been  owned  by  the  Jones  family 
since  1884  (Table  A-24).  Oral  history  data  provided  by  Roy  Jones  (personal  communication,  1987)  indicated  that 
the  extant  bouse  was  built  around  1908  or  1909.  After  ISMl,  when  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  moved  back  to  the  main 
bouse  at  41DN250,  the  farm  at41DN191  was  rented  to  tenant  farmers.  The  property  was  sold  to  the  Corps  in  1984. 


Figure  7-44.  Site  map  of  41 DN 191. 


ArcUtecturBl  lavcstigatioai;  Field  deuriptioiu  were  recorded  for  the  bouM,  baro,  outbuilding,  and  cellar. 
Floorplaiu  and  elevational  drawings  were  recorded  and  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  A  brief  overview  of  each  structure 
is  presented  below.  The  floorplan  of  the  dwelling  is  shown  in  Figure  7-45  and  the  east  elevation  of  the  bam  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  7-46. 

Dwelling:  The  house  was  a  Tee-plan  with  two  rooms  on  the  south,  and  a  centrally  placed  room  on  the  north.  A  full 
front  porch  was  located  on  the  south  side,  and  smaller  side  porches  were  siniated  on  the  northwest  and  northeast 
comers.  The  floon  and  porches  were  tongue  and  groove,  and  the  ceilings  were  beaded.  An  extension  was  added 
to  the  front  porch,  changing  the  original  depth.  Vertical  boards  were  used  for  the  addition.  The  dwelling  had 
intersecting  gable  roofs  with  shed  roofs  over  the  porches.  The  front  porch  was  roofed  with  cedar  shingles. 
Corrugated  metal  covered  the  remtinder  of  the  dwelling.  The  exterior  was  board  and  batten,  and  the  interior  walls 
were  covered  with  flowered  wallpaper.  The  ceilings,  doora,  and  windows  were  painted  turquoise.  The  dwelling  was 
set  on  wood  piers,  and  the  porc^  were  supported  by  beveled  wood  posts.  Hanging  chimneys  were  present  in  the 
east  and  north  rooms.  The  chimney  in  the  west  room  had  been  removed. 
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Figure  7-43.  Field  architectural  floorplan  of  the  dwelling  at  41DN191 
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Figure  7-46.  Field  archiicctural  drawing  of  the  east  elevation  of  the  barn  at  41DN191. 


Bam:  The  ^  showed  evidence  of  recycling,  and  may  actually  have  been  constructed  using  pans  of  two  earlier 
buddings.  The  wuth  ponion  had  been  roofed  with  cedar  shakes  at  one  time,  and  the  north  half  of  the  roof  was 
iffereni  from  the  south.  The  north  half  had  lx6-inch  purlins  on  3-foot  centers  that  were  covered  with  north-south 
runmng  plankmg.  The  south  half  had  east-west  running  planking  over  12-inch  centers.  The  pre  ent  roof  was  an  east- 
west  gable  constructed  of  corrugated  metal  sheeting.  The  foundation  was  comprised  of  upright  posts  and  timber  sills 
XI  on  sandstone  piers.  Large  double  doors  occurred  on  the  east  wall,  and  smaller  doon  were  present  on  the  south 

recorded  on  the  west  wall.  The  bam  was  one-and-a-half  stories 
with  a  loft_^  loft  opening  was  present  above  the  double  doois  on  the  east  wall.  The  stalls  inside  the  bam  had  been 
rcmovco.  The  floor  was  dirt.  Wire  nails  were  used  throughout. 
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Quibuilding:  The  function  of  this  structure  is  unknown.  It  was  collapsed,  and  largely  removed  when  it  was  recorded 
in  1987.  It  was  built  in  a  shed  style  with  a  cedar  shake  roof,  and  board  and  batten  walls.  The  floor  was  din,  and 
wire  nails  were  used  throughout.  The  building  was  set  on  wood  piers. 

Cellar:  The  cellar  was  constructed  of  sandstone,  including  the  steps.  It  was  later  covered  with  a  concrete  roof.  The 
door  was  wood.  The  entry  was  on  the  east  side,  and  a  vent  was  located  on  the  west.  The  interior  width  was  1 .9  m 
and  the  interior  length  was  4.15  m. 

Piling:  All  of  the  structures  dated  to  the  twentieth  cenniry ,  The  bam  showed  evidence  of  post-1930s  constntetion. 
The  house  was  reportedly  built  in  1907  (Roy  Jones,  personal  communication,  1987). 

Significance:  None  of  the  structures  were  determined  to  be  architecturally  significant. 

Dendrochronological  Investigatioos:  None. 

Testing  Method;  Forty-two  small  excavation  units  measuring  50x50-cm  in  size  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid  across 
the  site.  Units  were  placed  to  recover  information  on  site  age,  fimetion.  integrity,  and  size. 

Testing  Results;  The  archaeological  deposits  supported  the  archival  data  and  oral  information  provided  by  Roy 
Jones.  The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1873  (n=5),  the  stonewares  dated  1880  (n  =3). 
and  the  bottle  glass  dated  1895  (n  =  10),  providing  a  mean  beginning  date  for  occupation  of  1886  (n  =  18).  No 
nineteenth  century  architecture  remains  were  identified,  and  the  twentieth  century  building  debris  accounted  for  56% 
of  the  recovered  assemblage. 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  shallow  (0-12  cm  below  surface)  and  low  density  (Table  7-16).  Unit  S192E184, 
16  m  west  of  the  house,  contained  the  highest  artifact  density,  with  35  architectural  items  (34  machine-made  brick 
and  one  wire  nail)  and  one  stoneware  sherd.  The  mean  artifact  density  per  ^0x50-cm  unit  was  2.76  items. 


Table  7-16 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN191 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

7 

6.03 

Stoneware 

2 

1.72 

Bottle  Class 

25 

21.55 

Unid.  Class 

1 

0.86 

Window  Class 

9 

7.76 

Wire  Nail 

13 

11.21 

Machine-Made  Brick 

34 

29.31 

Building  Material 

9 

7.76 

Personal  Items 

3 

2.59 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

9 

7.76 

Ammunition 

1 

0.86 

Electrical  Items 

1 

0.86 

Misc.  Other 

2 

1.72 

Total 

116 

Eighteen  units  (42.9%)  were  sterile,  with  the  bulk  of  the  sterile  units  being  located  southwest  of  the  dwelling 
and  in  the  south  or  front  yard.  The  low  density  nature  of  the  deposits  preclude  being  able  to  discern  meaningful 
patterns.  Bottle  glass  and  ceramic  sherds  from  units  containing  domestic  debris  generally  included  only  one  sherd. 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  3 

Identified  fauna  (n=  1) 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (n= 2) 

A  fragment  of  incisor  enamel  has  been  identified  as  pig.  This  suggests  that  pigs  were  raised  and  /  or 
slaughtered  on  site. 

Summary;  This  farmstead  was  serially  occupied  by  landowners  and  tenants.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  shallow, 
low  density,  and  does  not  contain  significant  remains  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  The  extant 
architecture  also  does  not  meet  National  Register  criteria. 
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Description;  Tfie  site  was  occupied  when  it  was  recorded  by  ECl  in  1982,  and  when  it  was  revisited  by  NTSU  in 
1985.  Access  to  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings  was  denied  on  both  visits.  Extant  structures  including 
a  house,  cellar,  bam,  windmill,  and  two  outbuildings  were  noted,  along  with  a  small  water  trough  and  several  septic 
tanks  (Figure  7-47).  Site  area  and  subsurface  data  were  not  detennined. 

Previous  Investigations;  As  noted  above,  the  site  was  recorded  in  1982  and  revisited  in  1985.  No  architectural 
documentation  or  subsurface  testing  wa.s  conducted.  A  sketch  map  was  drawn  of  the  site,  including  the  general 
placement  of  all  structures,  and  a  floorplan  of  the  house.  No  surface  material  was  noted,  and  no  collection  was 
recovered. 


Based  on  the  survey  data,  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a;8-18)  recommended  that  the  dwelling  should  be  documented 
through  archival  research  and  architectural  study  providing  information  necessary  for  determining  National  Register 
eligibility.  No  recommendation  was  made  in  1985  because  the  tenant  denied  access,  and  the  site  could  not  be 
adequately  evaluated. 

Archival  Investigations;  Site  41DN193  was  located  on  the  J.  Morton  survey  (A-792)  granted  to  Morton  in  1853, 
and  his  heirs  in  1872.  The  first  occupation  of  the  site  probably  dates  ca.  1882  when  the  land  was  sold  to  J.  R. 
Sullivan  (Table  A-2S). 
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Figure  7-47.  Site  map  of  41DN193. 

Architectural  Investigations;  Architectural  documeciation  was  recommemled  as  a  research  strategy  to  be 
implemented  if  limited  archival  research  suggested  that  the  dwelling  was  potentially  significant.  The  archival  data 
were  iiuufficient  to  determine  significance,  and  limited  architectural  data  were  recorded.  Structural  data,  including 
building  elements,  flootplans,  and  measurements  were  recorded  for  major  buildings.  No  elevational  drawings  or 
floorplans  were  made.  An  overview  of  each  structure  is  provided  below. 


DweHine:  The  dwelling  was  described  by  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a:8-18)  as  a  Tee-plan  with  intersecting  gables.  It  was 
comprised  of  three  main  rooms  and  several  additions.  A  north-south  gable  occurs  over  the  south-central  room,  and 
an  east-west  gable  over  two  central  rooms  (cast  and  west).  Shed  roofs  occur  over  an  addition,  including  a  bathroom, 
kitchen,  and  a  side  porch  located  on  the  north  side,  a  porch  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  house,  and  a  small 
enclosed  room  on  the  southeast. 

The  dwelling  is  set  on  sandstone  piers,  and  a  banging  chimney  was  located  on  the  interior  west  wall  of  the  east- 
central  room.  The  asphalt  shingle  roof  was  originally  cedar  shingles,  and  the  exterior  walls  were  clapboard.  The 
ceilings  were  beaded,  the  floors  were  tongue  and  groove,  and  the  walls  were  painted,  primarily  in  pink,  but  also 
in  white,  peach,  and  lime  green.  The  kitchen  floor  was  linoleum,  and  carpet  occurred  in  several  rooms.  The 
northeast  porch  was  pouted  concrete,  and  the  house  had  interior  plumbing,  electricity,  and  telephone  service. 

Bam:  The  bam  was  a  two-and-a-balf  story  structure  with  a  gambicl  east-west  gable.  It  had  a  central  hall.  The  north 
pens  had  wood  floors  while  the  southern  were  dirt.  It  had  a  full  loft,  and  a  cattle  chute  occurred  on  the  south  wall. 
A  corral  was  located  on  the  south.  The  bam  was  set  on  sandstone  piers  and  had  been  painted  red  at  one  time.  The 
original  roof  was  cedar  shingles,  which  were  now  covered  with  corrugated  metal  sheets. 

Ijrpc  nuthuilding:  This  structure  was  probably  an  animal  pen  and  was  panially  collapsed  wheu  it  was  recorded. 
It  had  a  poured  concrete  floor  and  foundation.  The  walls  were  horizontal  planks  covered  with  asbestos  shingles.  The 
shed  roof  was  corrugated  metal,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  was  divided  into  two  pens  with  a  central  north-south 
hall.  Hog  wire  occurred  on  the  lower  part  of  the  north  wall. 

Small  outbuilding:  This  structure  was  located  noth  of  the  dwelling  and  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  storage  shed. 
It  had  a  concrete  foundation  and  floor  and  a  corrugated  metal  shed  roof.  The  walls  were  shiplap,  and  windows 
occurred  on  the  south,  with  a  door  on  the  east. 

Cellar:  The  cellar  was  constructed  of  sandstone  and  monar.  It  was  oriented  east-west  with  the  entry  on  the  east. 

Dating:  Based  on  the  building  technology  and  materials,  the  extant  struemres  dated  to  the  twentieth  century.  The 
bam  was  the  oldest  standing  outbuilding  and  was  probably  built  ca.  1920- 1930,  while  the  other  two  were  recent  (ca. 
1960s).  The  house  was  built  in  the  early  1900s  (1920-1930$),  and  the  additions  were  built  a  short  time  later  (1930s 
and  1940s). 

Significance:  No  structures  associated  with  the  late  nineteenth  ccnmty  occupation  of  41 DN 193  were  found,  and  none 
of  the  extant  structures  were  significant. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations;  None. 

Testing  Method:  No  testing  was  conducted.  Work  was  limited  to  architectural  documentation  and  archival  research. 

Summary:  None  of  the  extant  structures  were  constructed  during  the  late  nineteenth  century  occupation  of 
41DN193,  nor  were  they  determined  architecturally  significant. 
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Miip  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  625*  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Limited  testing 

Soil  Association  Navo  clay  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  {20th  Century) 

Description:  The  site  was  originally  identified  as  a  possible  cemetery.  When  it  was  recorded,  this  site  was  a  small 
fenced  area  located  on  a  rise  about  670m  east  of  the  Elm  Fork.  It  had  two  gates,  one  on  the  northwest  comer  and 
one  in  the  southeast.  The  gates  were  wood,  and  the  fence  was  constructed  of  wood  posts  with  hog  wire.  Two  posts 
were  found  mtact  within  the  enclosure  and  were  interpreted  as  possible  grave  markers.  The  area  may  also  have 
represented  an  animal  holding  pen  (Figure  7-48).  The  site  was  initially  recorded  as  a  cemetery  (Skinner  et  al. 
1982a:7-23),  but  was  later  dropped  from  the  list  of  known  cemeteries  in  the  project  area  (Skituier  and  Baird  1985). 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981,  but  no  investigations  were  undertaken.  It  was  revisited  in 
1985  by  NTSU  and  was  reinterpreted  as  an  animal  pen.  No  surface  features,  including  grave  markers  or  depressions 
were  visible.  No  further  work  wa.^  recommended. 

Archival  lE*vc$tigations:  None. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Only  two  S0x50-cm  units  were  dug  at  4IDN232.  Both  units  were  dug  after  the  site  had  been 
almost  entirely  removed  by  a  gravel  operation.  One  unit  was  placed  inside  the  northern  fence  while  the  second  was 
located  near  the  south  fence  line.  Both  were  excavated  outside  the  disturbed  area  (see  Figure  748). 

Testing  Res  ts:  No  cultural  material  wis  found. 

Summary;  Site  has  been  totally  removed. 
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Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

660’  amsl 

Limited  testing 

Archival 

Navo  clay  loam 

Historic  (1859  to  1915) 


Description:  Several  surface  features  were  recorded,  including  a  stone-lined  well,  a  sandstone  foundation  of  a  small 
shed,  stone  piers  associated  with  a  bam  or  outbuilding,  and  a  collqrsed  cellar  (Figure  749).  The  well  was  dug  in 
the  1850s  or  1860s.  A  motor-driven  pump  and  windmill  were  added  by  the  Jones  family  when  they  acquired  the 
property  in  the  early  1900s.  Subsurface  fcatu  ss  (piers,  wall-lines,  and  chimney  foundation)  associated  with  the 
former  dwelling  were  identified  during  testing.  The  site  area,  including  the  dwelling  and  associated  outbuildings  is 


approximately  3600  m'  and  the  margins  have  been  partially  impacted  by  farming  activities  after  the  farm  was 
abandoned. 


Figure  7-48.  Site  map  of  41DN232.  (a)  field  sketch  of  site  made  by  ECI  in  1981,  (b)  map  of  same  site  area  made 
in  1986  when  the  site  was  revisited.  Note:  the  site  was  destroyed  by  gravel  pit  operations  before  it  could  be  tested 
in  1986. 


Figure  7-49.  Site  map  of  41DN248. 

After  consultation  with  the  Corps  in  the  summer  of  1987,  testing  was  scheduled  for  ibis  site.  Site  4 1 DN248  was 
previously  not  recommended  for  additional  work  by  ECI,  but  based  on  a  surface  recormaissancc  of  the  site  by  IAS 
in  1987  with  Mr.  Jones,  addition  of  this  site  to  the  Scope  of  Work  was  recommended.  This  recommendation  was 
based  on  the  early  occupation  of  this  farmstead  in  the  1850s,  surface  evidence  of  intact  feanires  (stone  foundation 


of  a  small  'potato'  or  food  storage  shed,  piers  to  a  small  outbuilding  northwest  of  the  dwelling,  and  piers  to  the 
original  house  and  later  dwelling  additions),  and  oral-history  data  provided  by  Mr.  Roy  Jones.  Testing  was  approved 
by  the  Corps,  and  a  small  number  of  test  units  were  dug  in  the  late  fall  of  1987  with  participation  by  members  of 
the  Dallas  Archaeological  Society  (DAS). 

Previous  Investigations:  Sites  41DN248  and  41DN249  were  recorded  by  ECI  in  1982.  When  they  were  revisited 
in  1987  during  a  driving  tour  of  the  reservoir  with  Roy  Jones,  it  was  determined  that  they  were  misplotted.  In 
addition,  it  was  determined  that  the  two  sites  were  related.  The  isolated  well  recorded  at  41DN248  was  dug  by  the 
Johnson  family  and  was  used  as  a  community  well  by  early  settlers  in  the  area  (Roy  Jones,  personal  communication, 
1987).  The  farmstead  at  41DN249  was  occupied  by  the  Johnson  family.  After  consultation  with  Carolyn  Spock  at 
the  Texas  Archaeological  Research  Laboratory  (TARL),  both  sites  were  redesignated  41DN248. 

Archival  Investigations;  Site  41DN248  is  located  on  the  John  Johnson  survey  (A-670)  of  320  acres  granted  to 
Johnson  in  18S9  (Table  A-29).  The  site  represents  the  original  homestead  of  the  Johnson  family,  which  they 
occupied  until  1901.  Following  Johnson's  death,  the  land  was  sold  to  M.  D.  Rayburn.  His  heirs  sold  it  to  Sarah 
JohtiMn  in  1914,  who  immediately  sold  it  to  D.  L.  Jones.  Sarah  Johnson  was  John  Johnson's  second  wife,  and  Kelly 
Johnson,  their  son,  sold  his  interest  in  the  property  to  D.  L.  Jones  in  1915.  This  information  indicates  that  between 
1859  and  1915,  the  land  was  owned  by  John  Johnson  and  bis  heirs.  Following  1915,  it  was  owned  by  the  Jones 
family  The  site  was  not  occupied  after  1915  (Roy  Jones,  personal  communication,  1987). 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dcndrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Forty  shovel  test  pits,  approximately  50  cm'  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  across  the  site  to 
determine  site  age,  function,  size,  and  integrity.  Based  on  information  recovered  from  these  units  and  surface 
features,  judgmentally  placed  Ul-m  units  and  lx.5-m  units  were  excavated.  Fourteen  lx. S-m  units  were  excavated 
primarily  to  defme  wall  lines  associated  with  the  former  dwelling.  Tbirtcen  1x1 -m  units  were  dug  to  examine  three 
major  features.  Based  on  data  from  these  units,  the  approximate  dimensions  and  orientation  of  the  dwelling  was 
identified. 

Testing  Results:  Testing  revealed  a  low-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  seven  features  (Table  7-17).  These  features 
included  a  chimney  base  and  fall  (Feature  1),  buried  ash  lens  with  architectural  and  domestic  debris  from  when  the 
dwelling  burned  (Feature  2),  a  buried  trash  deposit  with  kitchen,  domestic,  and  architectural  remains  (Feature  3), 
foundation  and  fill  from  a  small  outbuilding  (Feature  4),  a  postmold  and  wood  fence  remains  (Feature  5),  a  possible 
dripline  (Feature  6),  and  a  second  postmold  and  wood  fence  remains  (Feamre  7).  All  of  these  features  were 
identified  inside  or  near  the  dwelling. 

The  artifact  assemblages  recovered  from  the  features  and  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  are  presented  separately  in 
Table  7-17.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  sampled  in  the  shovel  test  pits  revealed  a  mean  of  7.4  items  per  unit. 
Architectural  items  accounted  for  over  30%  of  the  artifacts  found  in  these  units,  followed  by  bottle  glass  and 
ceramics.  Mixed  midden  and  feature  material  was  found  in  the  judgmental  units. 

Data  from  the  shove!  test  pits  indicates  that  the  sbcci  refuse  deposit  clusters  in  a  875  m'  area  around  the 
dwelling  (approximately  25  m  north-south  by  35  m  east-west)  and  little  material  occurs  in  outbuilding  areas.  The 
ceramic  sample  from  these  units  is  too  small  to  examine  spatial  patterning  except  at  a  very  gross  level.  Refined 
earthenwares  are  scattered  across  this  area  occurring  generally  4-8  m  from  the  house,  while  stonewares  occur  as 
frequently  under  the  dwelling  as  outside  it.  Bottle  glass  exhibits  a  broader  scatter  across  the  yard  areas  and  includes 
outbuilding  areas.  However,  20  of  the  47  bottle  glass  sherds  came  from  Unit  S82E1 18,  which  contained  Feature 
3.  Machine-cut  nails  (n=3S)  and  wire  nails  (n=38)  exhibited  similar  frequencies  (excluding  nails  from  Unit 
S82E1 18)  and  overlapping  distributions. 


Table  7-17 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  Features  1-7  and 
the  Sheet-Refuse  Deposit  at  41DN248 


Artifact  Category 

Sheet  Refuse 

N  % 

Feat.  1 

N  % 

Feat.  2 

N  % 

Feat.  3 

N  % 

Refined  Earthenware 

14 

5.56 

4 

1.37 

4 

1.06 

28 

4,67 

Stoneware 

6 

2.38 

1 

0.34 

1 

0.27 

7 

1.17 

Bottle  Class 

27 

10.71 

17 

5.82 

85 

22.61 

69 

11.52 

Table  Class 

2 

0.79 

2 

0.68 

1 

0.17 

Lamp  Class 

11 

4.37 

3 

1.03 

1 

0.27 

8 

1.34 

Unid.  Class 

4 

1.59 

89 

30.48 

28 

7.45 

149 

24.87 

Window  Class 

14 

2.34 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

35 

13.89 

21 

7,19 

40 

10.64 

63 

10.52 

Wire  Nails 

38 

15.08 

5 

1.71 

23 

6.12 

82 

13.69 

Handmade  Brick 

2 

0.79 

6 

2.05 

84 

22.34 

3 

0.50 

Building  Material 

72 

28.57 

106 

36.30 

8 

2.13 

88 

14.69 

Personal  Items 

4 

1.59 

4 

1.06 

16 

2.67 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

12 

4.76 

22 

7,53 

49 

13.03 

30 

5.01 

Household  Items 

9 

3.57 

1 

0.27 

7 

1.17 

Machine  &  Wagon 

1 

0.40 

1 

0.34 

6 

1.60 

2 

0.33 

Horse  &  Stable 

1 

0.40 

1 

0.17 

Ammunition 

2 

0.79 

Misc.  Other 

12 

4.76 

15 

5.14 

42 

11.17 

31 

5.18 

Total 

252 

292 

376 

599 

cant. 


Feat.  4  Feat.  5  Feat.  6  Feat,  7 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earth. 

1 

0.15 

Renned  Earthenware 

8 

1.19 

12 

3.81 

1 

0.38 

2 

0.80 

Stoneware 

74 

10.98 

3 

0.95 

3 

1.15 

1 

0.40 

Bottle  Class 

229 

33,98 

44 

13.97 

41 

15.65 

3 

1.20 

Table  Class 

8 

1.19 

1 

0.32 

1 

0.38 

3 

1.20 

Lamp  Class 

6 

0.89 

1 

0.32 

1 

0.38 

55 

22.00 

Unid.  Class 

42 

6,23 

8 

2.54 

Window  Class 

2 

0.30 

3 

0.95 

3 

1.15 

48 

19.20 

Machine-Cut  Naib 

27 

4.01 

139 

44.13 

124 

47.33 

6 

2.40 

Wire  Nails 

18 

2.67 

51 

16.19 

50 

19.08 

42 

16.80 

Handmade  Brick 

48 

7.12 

5 

1.59 

3 

1.15 

Machine-Made  Brick 

1 

0.15 

Building  Material 

74 

10.98 

6 

1.90 

1 

0.38 

64 

25.60 

ISCIaaS 

16 

2  37 

A 

•* 

1.27 

n 

4, 

0.76 

1 

0.40 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

105 

15.58 

16 

5.08 

16 

6.11 

19 

7.60 

Household  Items 

2 

0.30 

2 

0.63 

2 

0.76 

Machine  &  Wagon 
Ammunition 

2 

0.30 

2 

0.63 

2 

0.76 

Electrical  Items 

2 

0.30 

Misc.  Other 

9 

1.34 

18 

5.71 

12 

4.58 

6 

2.40 

Toul 

674 

315 

262 

250 

208 


Data  from  the  Judgmental  units  indicate  several  interesting  patterns.  Artifact  counts  were  corrected  for  unit  size 
so  statistical  comparisons  could  be  made.  Refined  earthenwares  clustered  in  four  units,  S76E109,  S83E105, 
S83E106,  S90E10<5,  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  west  yard  near  the  house.  They  occurred  in  cacU  of  the  yards 
surrounding  the  dwelling  but  were  less  common  in  units  excavated  4-12  m  from  the  house.  Few  refined 
earthenwares  were  found  in  Feature  4,  and  a  high  concentration  was  not  found  in  Feature  3  (trash  deposit). 
However,  stonewares  clustered  in  Feature  4  and  were  most  common  in  the  west  and  south  yards.  While  refined 
earthenwares  occurred  in  all  but  three  judgmental  units  excavated  under  or  adjacent  to  the  house,  stonewares  did 
not  occur  in  eight  units,  indicating  preservation  of  activity-related  spatial  patterning. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  were  found  in  all  judgmental  units  except  S77E109.S  in  Feature  1  (chimney  fall).  The  highest 
concentrations  occurred  in  Feature  4  and  the  southwest  comer  of  the  dwelling.  Window  glass  sherds  clustered  in 
the  south  half  of  the  bouse,  particularly  in  the  southeast  comer.  A  smaller  concentration  occurred  in  Unit  S83E106 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  original  house.  A  similar  pattern  occurred  among  machine-cut  and  wire  nails.  Both 
nail  types  overlapped,  but  machine-cut  nails  were  more  common  in  the  north  half  of  the  dwelling,  while  wire  nails 
were  more  frequent  in  the  south  half.  Handmade  bricks  were  scattered  but  clustered  in  Feature  4  and  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  dwelling.  These  patterns  and  the  distribution  of  the  features  discussed  below  were  used  to  estimate 
the  size  and  orientation  of  the  house. 

Features:  Feature  1 ,  chimney  base  and  fall,  was  exposed  in  four  units:  S78E104,  S79E105,  S79E106,  and  S80E103. 
The  chimney  appears  to  have  been  on  the  west  wall  of  the  dwelling.  The  fireplace  and  chimney  were  uncut 
sandstone  and  also  probably  included  some  handmade  brick.  Excavation  in  the  four  units  was  between  2  to  S  cm 
below  surface,  allowing  the  feature  to  be  exposed,  but  not  removed.  Domestic  items  found  iu  these  units  include 
ceramics,  battle  glass,  and  table  glass  sherds.  Feature  1  was  mapped  and  reburied  for  protection. 

Feature  2  is  a  buried  tens  containing  burned  architectural  and  domestic  artifacts  in  Unit  S86E109.  This  feature 
was  initially  exposed  in  a  shovel  test  pit  dug  at  S86E1 10,  where  it  appeared  as  a  moderate  artifact  concentration. 
A  total  of  396  artifacts  were  found  in  S86E109,  about  1.3  times  as  many  than  were  recovered  from  all  the  shovel 
test  pits.  Data  from  this  unit  indicated  that  the  west  dwelling  wall  bisected  this  unit.  The  anifacmal  and  architectural 
remains  in  Feature  2  probably  date  to  when  the  dwelling  burned. 

Feature  3  is  a  kitchen  or  refuse-related  deposit  4-6  meters  southeast  of  the  original  bouse.  Three  units,  S82E1 1 8, 
S83EI 17,  and  S84E1 17,  were  excavated  in  Feature  3,  which  was  fust  identified  in  the  shovel  test  pit  at  S82£li8. 
Artifacts,  uicluding  burned  glass  were  found  from  10-40  cm  below  surface  and  mixed  with  a  dense  ash  lens  from 
10  to  23  cm  below  surface.  Based  on  the  assemblage  found  in  this  unit,  two  Ixl-m  units  were  excavated  in  natural 
levels  to  approximately  30  cm  below  surface  to  recover  a  larger  srmple  of  this  feature.  The  feature  was  shallow 
but  broad  and  included  mixed  sheet  refuse,  trash,  and  building  remains. 

Feature  4,  a  small  outbuilding  identified  by  Mr.  Jones  as  a  'potato  shed,'  was  partially  excavated  in  Unit 
S87E100.  This  I  m'  unit  was  located  inside  the  sandstone  rocks  that  formed  the  building  foundation.  The  foundation 
was  1.3  m^  and  approximately  8  m  west  of  the  dwelling.  Feature  4  was  excavated  in  arbitrary  10  cm  levels  and 
contained  predominately  vessel  glass  (42.28%)  and  architectural  items  (23.22%)  in  a  dense  ash  and  charcoal  lens. 
Fruit  jars  were  the  most  common  identifiable  bottle  glass  sherds,  including  five  jars  found  in  situ.  Artifacts  were 
recovered  from  Levels  1-4  (0-40  cm  below  surface)  in  Feature  4,  with  the  greatest  density  occurring  in  Level  1. 
The  base  of  the  feature  was  irregular  and  intruded  into  the  B-horizon.  Fine-screen  samples  were  obtained  from  the 
northeast  quad. 

Feature  3  was  identified  in  Unit  S87E109  as  a  postmold  containing  burned  fill,  charcoal,  and  artifacts.  This  unit 
contained  predominately  nails  (62.39%)  and  vessel  glass  (34.03%),  most  of  which  were  unbumed.  A  charcoal  stain 
was  exposed  at  10  cm  below  surface  underneath  a  small  pile  of  sandstone  and  limestone  rubble.  Feature  5  was  a 
circular  mold  20  cm  across  at  10  cm  below  surface  and  tapered  to  10  cm  across  at  20  cm  below  surface.  It 
contained  charcoal,  nails,  and  rubble.  The  feature  fill  was  removed  as  a  fine  screen  sample.  Two  wood  samples 
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were  collected  in  the  fill.  Feature  5  is  a  postmold  to  a  wood  fence  post  from  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
dwelling. 

Fcanirc  6,  part  of  the  north  and  cast  wall  lines  of  the  dwelling,  was  exposed  in  three  units  (S77E109.S, 
79.SE111,  and  S80E110).  A  gravel  lens  was  found  in  each  of  these  units  along  with  large  stone  piers  and  a  high 
density  of  nails  (n  =  174).  Domestic  debris  and  other  architectural  items  were  also  found.  This  gravel  lens  along  the 
east  wall  of  the  dwelling  may  be  a  dripline.  A  possible  step  associated  with  a  door  may  have  been  located  along 
this  wall  line. 

A  second  postmold  from  a  wood  pier,  Feature  7,  was  found  in  Unit  S86E1 12.  This  feature  is  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  dwelling,  and  the  unit  contained  both  architectural  and  domestic  debris.  The  pier  was  exposed  at  17  cm  below 
surface  and  extended  to  26  cm  below  surface.  A  planview  and  profile  were  drawn,  and  the  post  was  collected. 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  363 
Identified  fauna  (n>>60) 

Rana  catesbiana  (bullfrog)  -  1 
Bufo  woodhousei  (Woodhouse’s  toad)  -  6 
Callus  gallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  9 
medium  bird  -  2 

Svlvilagus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  2 
Sciufus  sp.  (squirrel)  •  1 

indet.  rodent  -  I 
Canidae  (dog/coyote)  -  I 
medium  mammal  •  1 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  27 
Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  •  1 
large  mammal  •  7 

Unidentified  bone  (n  =  303) 

Although  this  sample  is  small,  the  same  farmstead  pattern  as  shown  at  other  sites  in  the  snidy  area  is  apparent: 
pig  and  chicken  bones  are  the  most  numerous;  cattle  is  present,  but  not  in  large  numbers  of  remains;  and  small 
game  is  represented  by  rabbit  and  squirrel.  In  this  assemblage,  the  frogs  and  rodents  are  most  likely  intrusive  to 
the  archaeology. 

The  pig  remains  are  primarily  (48%)  broken  teeth  fragments,  but  from  these,  two  individual  pigs  are 
represented.  Unlike  the  pig  remains  from  other  sites  in  the  reservoir,  the  specimens  recovered  here  are  strictly 
teeth,  feet,  a  vertebra,  and  rib  fragments,  no  remnants  of  meaty  elements  were  recognized.  Additionally,  none  of 
the  pig  remains  exhibited  cut  marks. 

Four  of  the  elements,  however,  were  burned:  a  maxilla  fragmeui  from  Feature  3,  a  metacarpal  from  Feature  4,  and 
isolated  teeth  fragments  from  the  yard.  Furthermore,  the  distribution  of  pig  bones  was  concentrated  in  Features 
3  and  4  and  the  units  between  those  features.  Feature  6  produced  only  one  pig  tooth,  and  a  few  elements  were  found 
in  units  placed  in  the  northeast  area  of  the  excavations. 

Likewise,  those  elements  categorized  as  large  mammal  were  recovered  from  Features  3  and  4.  Three  of  these 
exhibit  saw  cut  marks:  a  charred  distal  femur  and  two  rib  fragments.  The  femur  condyle  probably  represents  a  cut 
from  the  stifle  joint  retained  with  the  cut  of  round,  which  produces  round  and  swiss  steaks,  as  well  as  top  round 


I 
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if  beef.  A  dorsal  rib  fragment  with  a  sawn  end  was  identified  as  cow,  but  the  cut  of  meat  is  undetermined;  it  was 
recovered  from  unit  S80E120  in  the  northeast  area  of  the  site  as  well. 

Of  the  remaining  identified  faunas,  all  were  found  in  or  around  the  features,  tending  to  be  concentrated  southeast 
of  the  chimney  fall,  which  together  mark  the  house  area.  Only  one  bone  was  identified  within  the  confmes  of  the 
chimney  fall,  and  that  was  a  cottonrat  femur.  No  bone  was  recovered  from  the  cellar  depression  or  the  sheet  refuse 
excavations  (Fig.  7-49).  The  paucity  of  faunal  remains  outside  the  above-mentioned  concentration  suggests  a  swept 
yard. 

Summary:  This  site  contains  buried  features  and  a  relatively  undisturbed,  low-to-high-density  sheet  refuse  deposit. 
The  testing  results  indicate  the  dwelling  was  oriented  northwest-southeast  and  was  about  9.5  m  by  5  m,  with  a 
chimney  in  the  northwest  comer.  The  original  dwelling  was  located  on  the  north,  and  an  addition  was  built  on  the 
south  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  A  storage  shed(?)  was  west  of  the  house  (Feature  4),  a  kitchen  or  refuse- 
related  deposit  was  cast  of  the  house,  and  a  cellar  occurred  to  the  northeast.  Sandstone  purs  to  a  small  outbuilding 
were  found  about  35  m  northwest  of  the  dwelling.  Only  0.83%  of  the  site  was  excavat^.  The  remaining  site  area, 
including  the  house  and  outbuildings,  had  not  been  seriously  impacted  since  it  was  abandoned.  Unavoidable  adverse 
infracts  associated  with  park  development  led  to  mitigation  excavations  by  UNT  (Lebo  in  prep). 
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Gasil  fme  sandy  loam 

Historic  (1875  to  1935) 


Description:  This  faniuiead  included  an  early  log  dwelling  with  an  external  sandstone  chimney,  well,  and  cellar 
(Figure  7-50).  The  dwelling,  a  farm  trailer  southwest  of  the  house,  and  a  small  surface  scatter  were  visible  when 
the  site  was  recorded  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  In  1984,  a  circular  depression  west  of  the  dwelling  was  identified 
as  a  possible  well  or  cellar  (Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  1984:137).  This  depression  was  identified  during  testing  as 
a  collapsed  cellar,  and  a  well  was  also  identified  during  testing  south  of  the  bouse  near  a  recent  trash  dump.  The 
house  remained  standing  in  1984  (Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  1984),  but  it  was  removed  before  the  site  was  revisited 
in  1985.  The  trailer  had  also  been  removed.  The  site  area  was  estimated  at  56  m  north-south  by  48  m  east-west. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECI,  and  two  shovel  test  pits  were  dug  south  of  the  house. 
Additional  work  was  recommended  to  determine  National  Register  eligibility.  A  measured  floorplan  of  the  dwelling 
was  drawn,  and  HABS  documentation  and  oral  interviews  were  recommended.  Texas  Parkii  and  Wildlife  (1984: 137) 
suggested  in  the  draft  management  plan  for  Isle  du  Bois  Park  that  the  site  be  pieserved  and  developed  as  an 
iniciprciaiivc  site,  and  that  detailed  architectural  documentation  be  done,  followed  by  reconstruction  of  the  dwelling. 

The  house  was  assigned  a  date  of  ca.  1850s  or  earlier,  and  it  was  inferred  that  it  may  represent  the  earliest 
standing  structure  in  the  reservoir.  The  site  was  revisited  by  NTSU  in  1985,  and  testing  was  recommended  to 
determine  National  Register  eligibility.  However,  the  dwelling  was  removed  by  vandals  before  fieldwork  began  in 
1986  and  plans  for  Isle  du  Bois  Park  were  fuialized  by  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife. 
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Archival  Investigations:  Site  41DN273  is  located  on  the  William  Stoneham  survey  (A-1 144)  and  probably  was  not 
occupied  prior  to  1877  (Table  A-31).  T.  J.  Belcher  acquired  the  property  in  1871  but  was  listed  as  living  in  Grayson 
County.  The  Tint  landowner  listed  in  Deaton  County  was  E.  B.  Price  who  purchased  100  acres  of  the  property  in 
1877.  The  site  appears  to  have  bees  occupied  by  the  Halford  and  Millet  families  (who  were  related)  from  1852  to 
1926.  It  was  owned  by  the'Sparger  family  until  1949,  and  it  was  probably  abandoned  during  this  period. 


Architectural  Investigations:  Field  documentation  during  survey  indicated  that  the  dwelling  was  constructed  of 
hewn  oak  logs  with  V-noiching.  The  house  was  set  on  sandstone  piers,  had  a  full,  exterior  sandstone  and  mortar 
chimney  on  the  north  elevation,  and  the  roof  was  missing.  The  house  was  a  single  cell  structure  with  a  door  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  a  window  on  the  south.  The  west  door  opened  onto  a  porch  that  extended  the  full  length  of  the 
west  wall.  The  dwelling  floor  was  dirt,  and  the  porch  was  constructed  with  varying  width  planks.  The  house  was 
one  story,  and  no  additions  had  been  built.  Chinking  was  present  between  the  logs,  and  the  exterior  walls  were 
horizontal  beaded  siding.  Wire  nails  were  noted,  along  with  machine-made  brick  that  c^ped  the  sandstone  chimney. 


Paling:  The  dwelling  was  not  dated  before  it  was  lost.  Based  on  the  archival  data,  it  was  probably  built  between 
the  late  1870s  and  raid-l880s,  and  this  correlates  well  with  the  archaeological  record.  This  dwelling  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  recorded  at  41DN275. 

Significance.  Architectural  significance  was  lost  when  the  dwelling  was  removed. 

Dcndrochronologlcal  Investigations:  None.  Dendrochronology  was  requested  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  but  the 
dwelling  was  removed  by  vandals  before  fieldwork  began  in  1986. 

Testing  Method:  Thirty  50x60-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  to  recover  information  on  site  age,  size, 
and  integrity,  and  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposits.  Surface  collection  was  requested 
in  the  Scope  of  Work  but  was  not  feasible.  First,  the  grass  and  other  vegetation  was  high,  and  ground  visibility  was 
extremely  low.  Second,  no  surface  anifact  scatter  was  visible. 

Toting  Results:  The  cultural  deposits  indicate  the  site  was  occupied  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  until  the  early 
twentieth  century  (Table  7-18).  Artifact  densities  ranged  from  sterile  to  27S  items,  with  50%  of  the  units  containing 
more  than  20  items.  Architectural  remains  accounted  for  48%  .  f  the  artifacts  recovered.  High-density  units,  over 
75  items,  were  located  on  the  edge  of  the  house  mound  (Units  S66E74,  S74E74,  and  S74E82)  and  contained  over 
SO  architectural  items  each,  ranging  between  51%  and  34%  of  the  assemblage. 

Table  7-18 

Artifaa  Assemblage  from  41DN273 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earth. 

3 

0.28 

Refined  Earthenware 

51 

4.72 

Stoneware 

21 

1.94 

Porcelain 

3 

0.28 

Bottle  Class 

317 

29.35 

Table  Class 

4 

0.37 

Unid.  Class 

4 

0.37 

Window  Class 

143 

13.24 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

63 

5.83 

Wire  Nails 

146 

13.52 

Handmade  Brick 

4 

0.37 

Machine-Made  Brick 

4 

0.37 

Building  Material 

155 

14.35 

Personal  Items 

9 

0.83 

Thin  dc  Heavy  Metal 

116 

10.74 

Household  Items 

1 

0.09 

Machine  &  Wagon 

21 

1.94 

Tools 

1 

0.09 

Horse  &  Stable  ■ 

1 

0.09 

Ammunition 

3 

0.28 

Electrical  Items 

3 

0.28 

N'lisc.  Oiiscr 

7 

0.65 

Total 

1080 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  moderately  dense,  with  similar  artifact  densities  occurring  in  the  south  and  north 
yards.  The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1865  (n»28  sherds),  while  the  stonewares  (0^21 
sherds)  dated  1882.  The  bottle  glass  yielded  a  date  of  1896  (n^dS),  and  together  with  the  ceramics  indicate  the  site 


was  initially  occupied  in  the  1880s  (MBD  of  1886,  n  =  1 14  sherds).  This  date  is  about  nine  years  later  than  the  date 
indicated  for  when  the  land  was  purchased  (1877). 

Artifacts  were  recovered  from  5  to  50  cm  below  surface,  with  30%  of  the  units  containing  material  between 
30  to  50  cm  below  surface,  These  units  clustered  around  the  former  dwelling.  Both  the  refined  earthenwares  and 
stonewares  were  dispersed  across  all  yards,  including  the  front  yard.  Refmed  earthenware  densities  were  greatest 
on  the  edge  of  the  house  mound,  directly  associated  with  the  former  dwelling  walls,  while  higher  stoneware  densities 
occurred  away  from  the  house. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  exhibited  a  similar  diffuse  pattern  as  the  lefuied  earthenwares,  but  with  higher  densities 
occurring  farther  from  the  house,  except  in  Unit  27  (S74E82)  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  dwelling  (n»47). 
Unidentifiable  thin  and  heavy  metal  and  tin  cans  clustered  in  three  units,  two  on  the  edge  of  the  house  mound 
(S66E74  and  S74E82),  and  one  northwest  of  the  cellar  (S66E58),  Architectural  remains  clustered  near  the  dwelling 
and  northwest  of  the  cellar,  and  in  Unit  8  {S98E90),  which  contained  wire  fragments. 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  exhibited  good  integrity.  The  dwelling  has  been  removed,  but  the  collapsed  cellar  and 
filled  well  remain  intact.  The  sandstone  chimney  and  house  mound  are  undismrbed.  A  trash  dump  occurs  south  of 
the  dwelling  and  contains  furniture,  tin  cans,  bottles,  architectural  debris,  and  metal.  No  collections  were  made  in 
this  feamre. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  12 

Identified  fauna  (n=3) 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  2 


Unidentified  bone  (n«9) 

The  identified  elements  from  these  domestic  animals  are  all  foot  bones  (metacarpals  and  metatarsals).  There 
are  no  cut  marks  or  burned  elements  identified.  However,  four  of  the  unidentified  fragments  arc  burned,  and  they 
appear  to  be  from  large  mammals,  probably  cow  or  pig.  The  sample  size  is  too  small  to  make  further  inferences. 

Summary:  This  site  was  initially  occupied  during  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  was  abandoned  during  the  early 
twentieth  century.  The  moderate-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  remains  intact,  and  no  evidence  of  disturbed  subsurface 
deposits  was  found.  The  trash  was  deposited  on  the  surface  and  did  not  impact  the  subsurface  sheet  refuse  midden. 
This  site  is  similar  to  other  small  farmsteads  in  the  project  area  such  as  41DN275,  and  no  further  work  is 
recommended. 
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Description:  Surface  fcaiures  at  41DN27S  include  a  single  pen  log  house,  four  log  outbuildings,  two  rock-lined 
wells,  a  corral,  a  privy,  and  a  collapsed  cellar  (Figure  7-51).  The  dwelling,  three  outbuildings,  and  a  privy  were 
standing  when  the  site  was  recorded,  but  all  had  collapsed  or  were  removed  before  testing.  A  fourth  outbuilding 
was  identified  in  1985.  The  site  was  severely  impacted  by  clearing  in  late  1986.  The  main  site  area  is  approximately 
1 12  m  north-south  by  104  m  east-west. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded,  five  shovel  test  pits  were  dug,  and  a  surface  collection  was 
conducted  by  ECI  in  1983.  Based  on  these  results,  architectural  documentation,  including  architectural  drawings, 
and  oral  history  investigations  were  recommended  (Skinner  and  Baird  198S:A7-1 1).  The  site  was  revisited  by  NTSU 
in  1985,  and  testing  was  recommended  to  determine  National  Register  eligibility. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  located  on  the  Andrew  Matthews  survey  (A-837)  of  160  acres.  The  undivided 
suivey  was  act^uired  by  A.  M.  Riddle  in  1868,  and  members  of  the  Riddle  family  continued  to  own  the  property 
until  1963  (Table  A-32).  The  lack  of  post-1930s  debris  (i.e.,  modem  trash  or  bottle  glass)  at  the  site  suggests  that 
the  farmstead  was  abandoned  while  it  was  owned  by  the  Riddle  family.  The  site  was  probably  occupied  by  tenant 
farmers  during  par  of  this  period. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  documentation  was  limited  by  the  advanced  deterioration  and  removal 
of  the  structures.  Identification  of  notching  styles  was  hindered  by  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  outbuildings. 
Photographs  and  floorplans  were  recorded  for  the  dwelling  and  three  outbuildings.  They  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling:  The  dwelling  bad  square-cut  hewn  sills  with  half-lap  notching  and  mortise  and  tenon  joinery.  The  sills 
were  set  on  sandstone  piers,  and  a  full-mortared  sandstone  chimney  was  located  on  the  exterior  of  the  east  wall. 
It  stood  6.4  m  high  and  was  capped  at  one  time  with  machine-made  brick.  A  plank  addition  was  built  onto  the 
western  elevation,  and  a  banging  machine-made  brick  chimney  was  located  within  this  room.  No  roof  was  present 
when  the  dwelling  was  recorded.  Only  the  sills  and  chimney  remained  during  testing. 

The  addition  of  the  west  room  changed  the  original  floor  plan  from  a  single  pen  dwelling  to  a  double  cell  house 
with  a  closed  central  passage.  Both  rooms  had  a  in  the  center  of  the  south  wall  but  no  doors  that  opened  onto 
the  central  passage  between  the  rooms.  Scatter  .icbris  from  the  bouse  was  evident  south  of  the  foundation, 
including  cedar  shakes,  boards  with  blue  paint,  and  nuubine-raade  brick.  Both  marhine-cut  and  wire  nails  were 
present.  Two  rows  of  sandstone  were  still  intact  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling,  forming  the  border  of  a  walkway. 

Outbuildings:  Two  outbuildings  were  recorded  northwest  of  the  dwelling  during  survey  (see  Figure  7-51).  The 
northwest-most  outbuilding  v.as  identified  as  a  single  pec  log  crib  set  on  sandstone  piers.  It  had  a  dirt  floor,  and 
nuxed  half  dovetail  and  V-  or  saddle-notching.  This  crib  was  located  within  a  corral  and  had  an  enclosed  vertical 
plank  addition  built  onto  the  west  and  north  elevations.  The  roof  of  the  addition  was  corrugated  metal.  The  exterior 
walls  were  pine,  and  wire  nails  were  used  throughout. 

The  roof  was  missing  on  the  log  crib,  and  a  corrugated  metal  shed  roof  was  still  visible  over  the  addition.  The 
west  wall  of  the  crib  was  collapsing,  but  intact,  and  was  ten  logs  high.  Peg  boles  were  recorded  on  the  west,  east, 
and  south  exterior  walls.  Pegs  were  still  intact  in  two  boles.  The  holes  occurred  at  different  heights  and  distances 
and  appeared  to  have  been  associated  with  shelves  or  for  hanging  items. 

Tne  more  southern  outbuilding  was  recorded  as  a  double  pen,  possibly  dogtrot  log  outbuilding  with  a  plank 
addition  on  the  west  elevation  of  the  north  crib.  No  roof,  porches,  or  chimneys  were  present.  When  these  remains 
were  more  fully  sfidied  during  testing  it  was  determined  (hat  they  represented  two  structures.  The  south  crib  was 
3.69  m  north-south  by  4.7.9  m  east-west,  while  me  north  crib  was  2.4  m  north-south  by  4.4  m  cast-west.  No  doors 
opened  onto  the  approximately  3  m  wide  space  between  the  two  cribs. 


O 


The  south  log  crib  was  a  single  pen  with  V-  or  s  Jle  notching  and  a  din  floor.  A  door  was  located  on  the  east 
and  no  windows  were  present.  The  north  crib  was  also  V-  or  saddle  notched,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  wood  floor. 
Crossbeams  were  visible  running  nonh-south  occurring  approximately  every  18  inches.  A  door  was  located  on  the 
east  wall. 

The  fourth  log  crib  was  situated  about  12  to  13  m  west  of  the  dwelling.  It  measured  approximately  2.3  m  east- 
west  by  3.1  m  north-south.  It  was  represented  by  four  logs  with  V-  or  saddle  notching  and  sandstone  piers. 

Privy:  The  privy  recorded  during  survey  was  not  relocated.  It  was  located  northwest  of  the  cellar  and  the  fourth 
log  crib.  This  area  of  the  site  was  largely  removed  by  construction  prior  to  testing. 

Cellar:  The  cellar  bad  collapsed  and  its  location  was  marked  by  a  large  depression. 'll  was  bisected  northwest  to 
southeast  by  BHT  2.  The  entrance  was  located  on  the  east  side,  and  the  cellar  was  constructed  with  earthen  walls 
and  wooden  support  posts.  No  trash  deposit  was  found  within  the  depression. 

Dating:  The  dwelling  was  constructed  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  probably  when  the  Riddle  family  settled 
there  in  1868.  No  dendrochronology  was  passible  because  the  only  logs  remaining  during  testing  were  fully  hewn. 
The  west  addition  dated  to  the  early  twentieth  century .  The  outbuildings  also  could  not  be  tightly  dated,  but  probably 
were  built  within  a  short  period  based  on  their  similar  construction  technology.  Evidence  of  twentieth  century 
additions  were  recorded  for  the  two  northern  cribs. 

Significance:  The  log  structures  at  41DN273  were  determined  potentially  significant  and  recommended  for  HABS 
documentation  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:A7-11). 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Sixty-five  S0x50-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of 
sheet  refuse  deposits  and  information  on  site  age,  size,  and  subsurface  integrity.  The  areas  west  and  south  of  the 
dwelling  were  impacted  by  clearing  activity  within  the  proposed  reservoir.  These  areas  were  used  as  a  tum-around 
zone  for  heavy  equipment.  The  sod  zone  had  been  removed  and  anifacts  were  visible  on  the  surface.  A  systematic 
surface  collection  was  conducted  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  this  material.  A  total  of  187  4x4>m  units  was 
collected.  Two  backhoc  trenches  were  excavated  for  feature  exploration.  BHT  1  provided  a  profile  of  the  bouse 
mound,  and  BHT  2  yielded  a  profile  of  the  collapsed  cellar. 

Testing  Results;  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  shallow  extending  between  10- IS  cm  below  surface.  Several  units 
contained  deeper  deposits,  including  S208  E208,  located  in  the  cellar  depression.  The  midden  was  largely 
undisturbed  before  the  site  was  damaged  by  clearing.  No  evidence  of  serious  erosion  or  plowing  was  evident  prior 
to  this  danuge.  The  clearing  removed  the  A-horizon  in  a  large  donut-shaped  area  that  surrounded  the  dwelling.  The 
area  between  the  bouse  and  outbuildings  was  removed.  The  anifacts  recovered  in  the  surface  collection  units  from 
these  impacted  areas  contained  sheet  refuse  material.  Artifact  counts  from  the  excavated  units  and  su:face  collection 
units  arc  presented  in  Table  7-19. 

Architectural  remains  were  uitderrepresented  in  the  surface  collection  which  coDiained  a  mean  of  3. 14  items  per 
4x4-m  unit.  Bottle  glass  sherds  were  most  conunon  in  these  uniu,  accounting  for  40. 17%  of  the  surface  collection, 
while  architectural  itenu  totalled  9.68%  and  ceramics  totalled  13.82%  (sec  Table  7-19).  Thin  and  heavy  metal, 
including  tin  can  fragments,  were  similarly  represented  in  both  the  sheet  refuse  and  surface  collection  assemblages 
(23.0%  Jnd  24.7%,  respectively). 

Ihe  excavated  units  indicated  that  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  dense.  A  mean  of  28.03  anifacts  were  recovered 
ficoui  30x30  cm  units.  Six  units  contained  over  100  anifacts.  with  the  highest  number  of  anifacts  occurring  in  Unit 
S200E224  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  dwelling.  This  unit  contained  238  anifacts.  including  196  window  glass 


Table  7-19 

Axtifaa  Assemblage  from  41DN275 


Artifaa  Category 

Sheet  Refuse 

N  % 

Surface  Collection 

N  % 

Refined  Earthenware 

73 

4.01 

88 

9.16 

Stoneware 

36 

1.98 

58 

6.04 

Porcelain 

12 

0.66 

6 

0.62 

Bottle  Class 

297 

16.30 

386 

40.17 

Table  Glass 

6 

0.33 

8 

0.83 

Lamp  Glass 

2 

0.1 1 

2 

0.21 

Unid.  Class 

6 

0.33 

4 

0.42 

Window  Glass 

323 

17.73 

38 

3.95 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

90 

4.94 

1 

0.10 

Wire  Nails 

149 

&18 

4 

0.42 

Handmade  Brick 

146 

8.01 

19 

1.98 

Machine-Made  Brick 

1 

0.05 

5 

0.52 

Building  Material 

191 

10.48 

26 

2.71 

Personal  Items 

9 

0.49 

5 

0.52 

Thin  &  Heavy  Meul 

419 

23.00 

237 

24.66 

Household  Items 

4 

0.22 

9 

0.94 

Machine  dc  Wagon 

4 

0.22 

17 

1.77 

Tools 

1 

0.05 

1 

0.10 

Horse  &  Suble 

1 

0.10 

Ammunition 

6 

0.33 

5 

0.52 

Electrical  Items 

24 

1.32 

1 

0.10 

Misc.  Other 

23 

1.26 

40 

4.16 

Toul 

1822 

961 

fragments.  High  architectural  counts  occurred  in  S160E176  (n>106)  and  S216E216  (n^SV),  and  high  thin/heavy 
metal  or  tin  can  counts  were  found  in  S132E160  (n>73)  and  S136E168  (n»l06).  When  architectural  items  are 
excluded  from  the  anifact  counts  the  mean  number  of  artifacts  per  50x50-cm  unit  drops  to  14.18  items. 

The  sheet  refhse  deposit  contaim  I  architectural  items  from  the  original  late  nineteenth  century  building  episodes 
at  the  site,  as  well  as  later  additions  to  the  bouse  and  outbuildings.  Wire  nails  were  slightly  more  common  than  cut 
nails,  totalling  52%  of  the  nails  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  The  spatial  distribution  of  both  nail  types 
overlapped  but  wire  nails  predominated  in  the  outbuilding  area  (n>63)  where  only  seven  cut  nails  were  found.  In 
the  dwelling  area  (based  on  excavated  units  only),  86  cut  nails  and  87  wire  nails  were  recovered.  Only  five  nails 
were  found  during  surface  collecting. 

Window  glass  snerds  clustered  near  the  dwelling,  with  196  fragments  being  found  in  Unit  S200E220  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  dwelling  and  just  east  of  the  front  door.  A  single  window  glass  sherd  was  found  in  the 
outbuilding  area.  A  small  number  were  found  in  a  semi-circular  pattern  in  the  surface  collection  units  nearer  the 
house.  None  were  found  in  the  southwest  surface  collection  area,  an  1  only  two  were  found  west  of  the  E188  line. 

Refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1863  (n- 139)  and  were  clustered  around  the  dwelling 
and  up  to  30  m  away  from  the  house  in  the  notthwest,  west,  southwest,  and  southeast  yards.  Few  sheids  were  found 
in  units  north  (behind)  or  east  of  the  dwelling.  Domestic  activities  conducted  outside  near  the  house  were  probably 


carried  out  in  either  the  west  or  south  yards.  One  well,  several  outbuildings,  and  the  cellar  cluster  west  of  the  house. 
Few  sherds  were  found  in  the  outbuilding  area  although  a  well  occurs  here.  No  data  were  recovered  supporting 
earlier  speculations  of  a  second  house  area. 

Refuted  earthenware  and  stoneware  sherds  exhibited  overlapping  distributions.  Only  one  stoneware  sherd  was 
found  in  the  Outbuilding  area.  Fewer  stonewares  were  found  near  the  house.  A  mean  beginning  date  of  1882  (0=^76) 
was  obtained  for  the  stonewares  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit. 

The  bottle  glass  assemblage  was  scattered  across  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  yielded  a  inean  beginning  date  of 
1904  (no  144).  Table  glass,  lamp  glass,  and  unidentifiable  glass  sherds  were  poorly  represented.  Elottle  glass  sherds 
were  the  most  common  artifacts  found  in  the  surface  collection  units  where  they  totalled  40.17%,  compared  to 
16.30%  in  the  excavated  units. 

A  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1884  was  obtained  from  the  ceramic  and  bottle  glass  assemblages  (n~3S9). 
This  date  is  probably  10  years  too  late,  reflecting  the  predominance  of  early  twentieth  century  bottle  glass  at  the 
site.  A  combined  ceramic  date  of  1870  (n>21S)  was  obtained,  which  more  closely  correlates  with  the  archival  and 
architectural  data. 

Very  few  personal  items,  horse  and  stable  gear,  household  items,  and  machine  and  wagon  parts  were  found. 
No  cultural  material  was  recovered  from  the  backhoe  trenches.  Sheet  refuse  anifacts  occurred,  but  no  trash  deposit 
was  found. 


Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  62 

Identified  fauna  (n>28) 

Gallus  gallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  2 
~  idelohis  vireiniana  (opossum)  -  1 
Sciurus  niacr  (fox  squirrel)  -  1 
Ovis/Canra  sp.  (sheep/goat)  -  ! 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  23 

Unidentified  bone  (n=‘34) 

Compared  to  the  other  historic  sites,  41DN27S  has  a  sizeable  quantity  of  bone.  Closer  examination,  however, 
reveals  that  the  majority  of  the  identified  remains  are  pig  teeth.  Other  pig  elements  include  a  rib  fragment,  a  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  a  tibia  shaft  with  a  saw  cut  mark.  This  is  the  only  site  tested  that  contained  remains  of  sheep  or  goat. 
The  addition  of  chicken  remains  suggests  a  busy  farmyard.  The  presence  of  small  game  (opossum  and  squirrel) 
could  represent  casual  hunting  in  the  forested  areas  near  the  site. 

Summary:  Both  the  archaeological  and  architectural  integniy  of  this  site  has  been  seriously  impacted.  Extant 
structures  are  largely  collapsed  or  have  been  removed.  Clearing  has  removed  in  situ  cultural  deposits  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  pattern  beginning  about  12-16  ra  from  the  bouse,  including  the  entire  surface  collected  area.  The  site  was 
occupied,  possibly  by  several  generations  of  the  same  family,  for  50  to  60  years.  No  further  work  is  recommended. 
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41DN349 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  (1961,  rv.  1978),  i('3397- 
144 

625'  amsl 

Limited  testing,  archival 
Architecture 
Konsil  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (1890s  to  recent) 


Descriptioa:  This  site  contained  remains  of  a  board  and  batten  dwelling  with  some  clapboard,  a  cellar,  a  collapsed 
outbuilding,  and  the  sills  of  a  large  bam  when  it  was  recorded  in  1985.  The  house  burned  before  testing,  and  a 
chicken  coop,  three  sheds,  several  fencelines,  a  well,  and  a  bam  yard  with  a  loading  chute  were  identified  during 
testing  (Figure  7-52).  A  dirt  two-track  road  bisects  the  farmstead.  The  site  area  was  determined  to  be  approximately 
88  m  east-west  by  88  m  north-south. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1985  by  personnel  from  NTSU.  Architectural  documentation  and 
testing  were  recommended  to  determine  National  Rcgiaier  eligibility.  No  units  were  excavated,  and  no  material  was 
collected. 


Archival  Investigations:  Site  4IDN349  is  located  on  the  southern  portion  of  Tract  3  of  the  Amanda  Harris  survey. 
This  tract  was  comprised  of  1 14.01  acres.  A  gap  occurred  in  the  records  for  this  site  between  1870  and  1889  (Table 
A-33).  M.  K.  Bond  acquired  the  property  in  1888  (Deed  Record  40:357).  However,  this  deed  was  not  located.  He 
sold  the  property  a  year  later.  The  site  was  probably  initially  occupied  in  1889,  and  may  have  been  occupied  up 
to  shortly  before  it  was  purchased  by  the  Corps  in  1984. 

Architectural  Investigations;  No  early  structures  remained,  and  only  limited  documentation  was  conducted  for 
recent  outbuildings.  A  floorplan  of  the  burned  dwelling  is  provided  in  Figure  7-53. 

Dwelling:  The  dwelling  foundation  was  made  of  sandstone  piers  along  with  handmade  brick.  Preliminary  recording 
of  the  structure  before  it  burned  indicated  that  it  had  a  board  and  batten  exterior  with  clapboard  covering  part  of 
the  exterior,  beaded  ceilings,  and  machine-cut  nails  throughout. 


Bara:  Only  the  sills  remained.  They  were  set  on  sandstone  piers,  were  half-notched,  and  machine-cut  nails  were 
present  in  the  lumber  scattered  near  the  sills.  This  structure  did  not  bum  and  was  probably  salvaged  for  reuse.  A 
foundation  associated  with  possible  cattle  stalls  or  feed  pens  was  noted  on  the  north  side  of  the  bam. 

Cellar:  The  cellar  had  earthen  walls  and  floor,  and  the  roof  was  supponed  by  railroad  ties.  The  gable  roof  was 
constructed  of  wood  and  corrugated  metal.  The  gable  was  oriented  north-south,  and  the  entrance  was  on  the  south. 


DendroctmTCuGiOgicsl  InvestigatiGiis:  None. 


Testing  Method:  Thirty-seven  50x50-€m  units  were  excavated  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse 
deposits  and  information  on  site  age,  size,  and  subsurface  integrity. 


Testing  Results:  A  high-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  occurs  (Table  7-20),  with  a  mean  of  35.4 1  artifacts  per  50x50- 
cm  unit.  The  midden  is  shallow,  0-12  cm  below  the  surface,  with  two  units  containing  deposits  between  35  and  50- 
cm  deep  (S184E216  and  S168E224,  respectively).  The  highest  artifact  counts  occurred  at  S184E208  (398  items) 
and  S184E2i6  (129),  located  along  house  wall  lines.  Architectural  items  accounted  for  over  80%  of  the  remains 
from  both  of  these  units.  Two  other  units,  S168E224  snd  S200E208,  contained  high  anifact  counts  (n’>94),  with 
bottle  glass  comprising  between  40%  and  60%  of  the  remains. 
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Figure  7-52.  Site  map  of  41DN349. 
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Figure  7-33.  Field  archii'ciural  floorplan  of  ifae  burned  dwelling  at  41DN349. 


The  refined  eattfaenwaret  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1884  (n"28).  Stonewares  dated  1881  (a>8),  and 
Ixittle  glass  dated  1902  (a >24).  Together,  these  remains  yielded  a  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1891  for  the 
site.  The  distribution  of  these  items  reflected  the  disturbed  nanire  of  the  site.  Rcflned  earthenwares  were  distributed 
around  the  house,  occurring  in  the  front,  back,  and  both  side  yards,  with  ill  ceramic  types  (refined  earthenwares, 
stonewares,  porcelains)  clustering  near  the  shed  south  of  the  dwelling.  Refined  earthenwares  and  porcelains  also 
occurred  at  considerable  distances  from  the  house  in  the  northwest  bam  area,  as  well  as  in  the  road  and  near  the 
well.  Exposed  deposits  in  the  road,  particularly  southeast  of  the  site,  suggest  that  several  farmsteads  may  have  been 
located  in  this  area  at  one  time. 


Table  7-20 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN349 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

28 

2.14 

Stoneware 

9 

0.69 

Porcelain 

12 

0.92 

Bottle  Class 

321 

24.50 

Table  Class 

12 

0.92 

Lamp  Class 

5 

0.38 

Window  Glass 

80 

6.11 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

43 

3.28 

Wire  Nails 

253 

19.31 

Handmade  Brick 

8 

0.61 

Machine-Made  Brick 

1 

0.08 

Building  Material 

339 

25.88 

Personal  Items 

14 

1.07 

Thin  dc  Heavy  Meul 

149 

11.37 

Household  Items 

10 

0.76 

Machine  A  Wagon 

6 

0.46 

Tools 

1 

0.08 

Horse  A  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.08 

Ammunition 

4 

0.31 

Electrical  Items 

3 

0.38 

Misc  Other 

9 

0.69 

Total 

1310 

Bottle  glass  sherds  were  Katiered  acrou  the  site,  with  the  highest  frequencies 
including  the  house,  cellar,  and  both  sheds.  Bottle  glass  was  also  found  scattered  in  the 
road. 


occurring  near  structures, 
road  and  areas  south  of  the 


Faunsl  Rcmaim: 

TOTAL  BONE  -  5 


Identified  fauna  <a~2) 

Terrapene  sp.  (box  turtle)  -  2 

Unidentified  bone  (naSt 


mammal  bones  were  recovered.  All  three  of  these  cow- 
siaed  fragments  exhibit  saw  cut  marks.  The  sample  is  too  small  to  make  hirther  inferences. 

Summary;  Both  the  archaeological  and  architectural  integrity  of  this  site  has  been  seriously  impacted  Extant 
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Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Pilot  Point  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978),  #3396-233 
640’  anisl 

Limited  testing,  mapping,  archival 

Architecture 

Crockett  loam 

Historic  (ca.  1880s/ 1890s  to  recent) 


Description;  This  site  is  located  approximately  300  m  north  of  Buck  Creek  and  includes  a  standing  dwelling,  bam. 
several  sheds,  barbed  wire  fences,  a  gravel  road,  animal  pen,  and  well  (Figure  7-S4),  The  main  site  area  defined 
by  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  ^  extant  structures  is  approximuely  90  m  east-west  by  80  m  north-south.  The  site  is 
disturbed,  eroded,  and  has  been  used  for  cattle  grazing  in  recent  years. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECl  in  1981,  and  no  additional  work  was  recommended  (Skinner 
et  al.  1982a).  The  NTSU  crew  revisited  the  site  in  1983  and  recommended  that  a  detailed  site  map  and  architectural 
documentation  be  undertaken  to  supplement  needed  limited  testing,  oral  history,  and  archival  research.  The  dwelling 
was  recorded  in  good  condition,  and  although  having  undergone  several  modifications,  it  speared  to  have  been  built 
prior  to  1900. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  on  land  granted  to  S.  Hatcher  in  1832  (Table  A-3S).  The  first  occupation  may 
have  been  in  1871  when  E.  Embersoti  purchased  413  acres  of  the  survey,  but  this  could  not  be  substantiated  by  the 
archaeological  or  architectural  record.  Later  occupations  between  the  1890s  and  1984  are  evident  at  the  site. 

Architectural  Investigations:  When  recorded  in  1981,  the  house  was  described  as  a  two-room  central  hall  with  a 
partial  front  porch  on  the  west  and  a  gable  roof  intersecting  the  main  gable.  A  hanging  chimney  is  located  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  north  room.  An  addition  to  the  east  side  of  the  bouse  has  resulted  in  an  asymmetrical  tec  plan  with 
an  intersecting  gable  roof.  A  shed  addition  on  the  south  side  has  created  the  present  ell  form.  The  house  is  covered 
with  asbestos  shingles  and  asbestos  siding  (Skinner  et  ai.  1982a;8-21).  The  outbuildings  are  all  modem.  A 
newspaper  used  for  wallpaper  backing  was  found  in  the  house  dated  1935. 


Field  notes  and  drawings  of  the  dwelling  and  bam  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  It  remains  unclear,  but  appears  that 
the  two  earliest  rooms  are  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  and  were  either  built  at  the  same  time  or  very  close 
together  in  time.  The  larger,  south  room,  is  3.9  m  north-south  by  4.8  m  cast-west,  and  the  north  room  is  the  same 
width  and  4. 18  m  north-south.  The  hanging  chimney  is  located  on  the  north  wall  of  the  south  room,  and  the  exterior 
door  occurs  near  the  northwest  comer  of  this  room.  Both  rooms  have  17.3  cm  thick  horizontal  half-lapped  boards 
on  the  interior  walls.  The  floors  were  tongue  and  grooved  hardwood,  with  the  boards  in  the  north  room  running 
length-wise  north-south  and  cast-west  in  the  south  room.  The  floor  in  the  north  room  is  also  slightly  lower  than  in 
the  south  room.  The  east  walls  of  both  rooms  have  been  altered  by  later  additions  or  modifications.  The  placement. 
Size,  and  style  of  wisdcws  is  the  same  for  both  rcctuS.  The  onginal  roof  was  a  uonh-soutu  gable  with  slats  and 
cedar  shakes.  The  later  additions  are  modem. 


Oendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 


Testing  Method;  Twenty-five  30x30-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  to  recover  a  representative  sample 
of  sheet  refuse  deposiu  and  information  on  site  age.  size,  and  subsurface  integrity.  A  feature  characterized  by  a  high 
artifact  density  in  disturbed  matrix  was  found  in  Unit  23  (S74  E82),  and  a  second  unit.  Unit  26,  was  opened  up  to 
the  east  (S74  E82.3). 
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Testing  Results:  The  siie  was  occupied  until  recently  (Table  7-21),  and  there  is  extensive  evidence  of  modem 

disturbances.  The  additions  to  the  house  ousk  the  original  sheet  refuse  deposit.  The  best-preserved  deposits  behind  # 

the  original  dwelling  were  recovered  from  Units  S74E80,  S74E82,  and  S74E82.3,  which  contained  feature  material 

to  a  depth  of  60  to  80  cm  below  the  surface.  Small  amounts  of  charcoal  and  ash  were  found  within  these  units,  as 

well  as  evidence  of  biocurbation.  While  anifact  frequencies  were  considerably  higher  for  these  units  (54,  25 1 ,  and 

143,  respectively),  the  type  of  material  found  did  not  differ  significantly  from  the  artifacts  found  elsewhere  on  the 

site.  Excluding  these  units,  artifact  density  was  moderate  with  a  mean  of  12.96  artifacts  per  50x50-cm  unit.  Feature 

material  from  the  above  units  accounted  for  60%  of  the  recovered  assemblage.  • 


L 


TaWc  7-21 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41GS46 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  Coarse  Earthenware 

3 

0.37 

Refined  Earthenware 

36 

4.46 

Stoneware 

12 

1.49 

Porcelain 

13 

1.61 

Bottle  Glmia 

178 

22.05 

Table  Class 

27 

3.35 

Lamp  Class 

1 

0.12 

Unid.  Class 

24 

2.97 

Window  Class 

55 

6.82 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

15 

1.86 

Wire  Nails 

95 

11.77 

Machine-Made  Brick 

5 

0.62 

Building  Material 

111 

13.75 

Personal  Items 

28 

3.47 

Thin  Sl  Heavy  Metal 

97 

12.02 

Household  Items 

12 

1.49 

Machine  Si  Wagon 

67 

8.30 

Horse  Si  Stable 

2 

0.25 

Ammunition 

1 

0.12 

Misc.  Other 

23 

3.10 

Total 

807 

;:5 


^  e^enwarci  from  all  units  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1870  (n-33  sherds),  the  stonewares 

dated  1898  (n  - 12  sherds),  and  bottle  glus  dated  1902  {n.24  sherds).  A  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1886 
(n  -69)  was  obtained  for  the  site.  Both  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  architectural  remains  occurred  but  the  latter 
Lwmblage'**  handmade  bncks  were  found,  and  machinc-cui  nails  accounted  for  only  \6%  of  the  nail 


The  din  road  contained  unponed  gravels  with  lithics,  TTie  yard  areas  are  eroded,  and  anifacis  are  diffijsely 
is^rs^  across  the  f^^  Excluding  the  feature,  termed  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  porcelains  occurred 
primarily  away  from  the  dwelling  in  outbuilding  areas.  Bottle  glass  is  also  widely  dispersed,  with  the  highest 
frequencies  occumng  between  the  oonheast  comer  of  the  dwelling  and  the  road.  * 

Faunal  Remain: 


TOTAL  BONE  -  34 

Identified  fauna  (n-4) 

Gallus  gallu}  (domestic  chicken)  -  2 
Philohcla  minor  (woodcock)  -  1 
Sus  scrofa  (domcouc  pig)  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (n-30) 
unbumed  -  13 
burned  -  IS 


The  domestic  ■'nimals  are  typical  of  rural  homesteads.  Woodcock  is  an  elusive  ground-nesting  shorebird  found 
as  a  rare  winter  visitor  in  nonhcentral  Texas  along  river  drainages  tPulich  1988).  Coues  (1890:616)  gives  them 
credit  as  "knowing  birds. . .  [whose]  successful  pursuit  calls  into  action  all  the  better  qualities  of  the  true  sportsman. " 


Summary:  This  site  was  occupied  between  the  1380sll890s  until  recently.  Site  4 1CS46  no  longer  has  architectural 
or  archaeological  integrity.  Extant  structures  include  an  extensively  modified  dwelling,  a  bam,  several  sheds,  barbed 
wire  fences,  a  gravel  road,  animal  pen,  and  well.  The  site  was  disturbed,  eroded,  and  had  been  used  for  cattle 
grazing  in  recent  years. 


41GS59 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Pilot  Point7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978),  #3396-233 
630’  amsi 

Limited  testing,  archival 
Wilson  silty  clay  loam 
Historic  (ca.  1890s  to  recent) 


Description:  A  capped  well,  a  possible  cellar  depression,  a  brick  walkway,  and  a  small  number  of  fieldstones  occur 
at  this  site  (Figure  7-55).  A  house  mound  with  the  well  in  the  center  was  reported  northwest  of  the  brick  walkway. 
Two  artifact  scatters  occur,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  cellar,  and  walkway,  and  a  second  one  to  the  northeast. 


Figure  7-35.  Site  msq)  of  410S59. 


•  • 


•  •  • 


Pre\''ious  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981 ,  but  no  shovel  testing  or  surface  collections  were  done.  The 
site  vvas  revisited  in  1985  by  NTSU  and  was  evaluated  as  a  low  priority  site.  Limited  testing  was  reconunended  to 
detennine  if  a  pre-1900  component  remained. 

Archival  Invetigations;  Site  41GS59  is  located  on  the  Ihomas  King  survey  (A-683).  The  entire  survey  was  granted 
to  E.  Emberson  in  1855,  and  the  family  owned  it  until  1939  (Table  A-36).  The  archaeological  record  did  not 
provide  evidence  of  a  ca.  1855  occupation,  and  no  information  was  found  indicating  when  the  Emberson  family 
homesteaded  or  where.  They  also  owned  the  property  where  41GS46  was  located  (see  Table  A-35).  The  site  may 
have  been  abandoned  by  1939  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Western  and  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company,  or 
leased  to  tenants. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronologlcal  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Forty-three  small  50x50<m  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid  to  defme  site  age,  function,  size, 
subsurface  integrity,  and  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  sheet  refuse  deposits.  The  site  flooded  while  we  were 
working  there,  and  testing  halted  after  the  units  filled  with  water,  and  no  evidence  of  in  situ  deposits  were  found. 

Testing  Results:  The  site  is  subject  to  repeated  flooding  and  severe  erosion  is  evident  across  the  site,  particularly 
in  the  northeast  where  a  moderate  scatter  of  artifacts  was  found.  The  artifact  assemblage  contained  a  high  density 
of  material  (Table  7-22),  with  a  mean  of  20.74  anifacts  per  50xS0-cm  unit.  However,  much  of  this  is  modem  trash, 
tin  can  fragments,  and  building  material.  A  total  of  892  artifacts  were  collected  and  263  were  building  material 
(ceramic  tile,  mortar,  and  linoleum  fragments). 


Table  7-22 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41GS59 


Anifaa  (Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &.  Coarse  Earth. 

2 

0.22 

Refined  Earthenware 

11 

1.23 

Stoneware 

6 

0.67 

Porcelain 

1 

0.11 

Bottle  Glass 

202 

22.65 

Table  Gla-s 

5 

0.56 

Unid.  Glass 

1 

0.11 

Window  Glass 

13 

146 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

1 

0.11 

Wire  Nails 

85 

9.53 

Handmade  Brick 

8 

0.90 

Machine-Made  Brict 

19 

2.13 

Building  Material 

263 

29.48 

Personal  Items 

6 

0.67 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

1 

f  €  rv^ 

Household  Items 

26 

2.91 

Machine  dc  Wagon 

9 

1.01 

Tools 

1 

0.11 

Horse  &  Stable 

2 

0.22 

Ammunition 

16 

1.79 

Electrical  Items 

12 

1.35 

Misc.  Other 

61 

6.84 

Total 

892 

Modem  material  also  included  bottle  caps,  electrical  items  (battery  pans),  and  plastic.  Building  material 
accounted  for  70%  of  the  architectural  remains  and  were  extremely  diffuse  across  the  site  occurring  in  44%  of  the 
excavated  units.  Only  one  machine-cut  nail  and  eight  handmade  bricks  were  found.  The  remaining  architectural 
items  indicated  a  twentieth  century  dwelling  with  a  ceramic  tile  sewer  or  water  system. 

While  no  house  mound  was  found,  the  house  was  probably  located  Just  noith  of  the  well  and  brick  pathway. 
Units  in  this  area  were  either  sterile  or  contained  a  small  number  of  window  glass  or  nails.  Unit  12  (SI  10E86),  in 
the  cellar,  was  discontinued  because  of  standing  water.  No  buried  deposits  were  found. 

The  refmed  earthenwares  (n=10  sherds)  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1891,  the  stonewares  (all  Bristol) 
dated  1900  (n=6  sherds),  and  the  bottle  glass  (excluding  one  sherd  dating  post- 1940)  provided  a  date  of  1910(n=28 
sherds). 

Summary:  The  site  has  been  severely  impacted  by  flooding  and  erosion.  The  assentblage  recovered  during  limited 
testing  included  a  predominately  twentieth-cenntry  domestic  component  and  modem  trash.  No  evidence  of  a  mid 
to  late  nineteenth-century  farmstead  was  found  in  situ. 


CHAPTER  8 


RESULTS  OF  HISTORIC  MITIGATION;  SHEET  REFUSE  AND  INTENSIVE  EXCAVATIONS 

by 

Susan  A.  Lebo 

with  Geological  Analysis  by  C.  Reid  Ferring,  Faunal  Analysis  by 
Bonnie  C.  Yates,  Architectural  Documentation  by  Randy  Korgel,  and 
contributions  by  Carl  Freuden  and  Debbie  Marcaurelle 

This  chapter  describes  the  twenty  historic  sites  that  were  scheduled  or  received  sheet  refuse  excavations  or 
mitigation  excavations  during  the  1986-1987  season  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project.  These  sites  are  presented  in 
sequential  order  by  Texas  Archeological  Research  Laboratory  (TARL)  number,  and  their  locations  are  shown  in 
Figure  8-1.  The  work  scheduled  at  each  site  in  the  Scope  of  Work  is  presented  in  Chapter  3  (see  Table  3-1,  3-2, 
and  3-3)  and  is  not  reiterated  here.  Each  site  description  is  structured  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  in  Chapter  7. 

Mitigation  efforts  were  accomplished  using  two  approaches:  (1)  sheet  refuse  investigations,  and  (2)  intensive 
excavations.  Between  30  and  180  SOxSO-cm  units  were  excavated  on  a  systematic  4-  or  8-m  grid  to  recover  a 
represenuuive  sample  of  artifacts  from  sheet  refuse  deposits  from  all  yard  areas,  to  obtain  information  about  site 
size,  age,  and  function,  and  to  determine  yard  refuse  patterns.  Fewer  units  were  excavated  at  several  sites  that  did 
not  warrant  mitigation  investigations  (41C083  and  4IDN118),  or  where  access  was  denied  (41C0111}.  Sites 
receiving  sheet  refuse  investigations  are  41C083,  41C0111,  41DN77,  41DN91,  41DN97,  4IDN118,  41DN146, 
41DN1S7,  4IDN198,  and  4IDN233.  Mitigation  of  sites  41DN248  and41DN230  are  reported  in  a  separate  volume 
(Lebo  in  prep). 

Sheet  refuse  investigations  were  augmented  at  many  sites  by  intensive  excavation,  which  was  accomplished 
using  a  number  of  methods,  including  band-excavated  trenches,  backhoe  trencha,  magnetometer  surveys,  block 
excavations,  and  isolated,  judgmentally  placed  test  units.  This  approach  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  data  from  the 
sheet  deposit  as  well  as  discrete  features,  including  refuse  pits.  Between  100  and  300  units  were  dug  at  intensively 
excavated  sites,  excluding  41C0121  where  intensive  excavation  was  limited  to  recovery  of  data  from  a  single 
strucrure,  the  blacksmith  shop.  Sites  receiving  intensive  excavation  include  41C036,  41C0121, 41DN79, 41DN81, 
41DN166.  41DN167.  41DN224,  41DN234,  41DN466,  and  41GS79. 


Each  site  description  is  strucnired  to  provide  both  a  rapid  overview  of  the  site  as  well  as  detailed  site 
information.  General  site  dau  are  encapsulated  in  a  table  format  at  the  beginning  of  each  description,  including 
information  abnut  USGS  map  quad,  elevation,  soils,  scheduled  investigations,  additional  investigations,  site  type 
and  age.  Following  this,  a  detailed  discussion  is  presented  that  provides  information  on  site  location,  surface  and 
subsurface  features,  site  size,  site  age,  previous  and  current  research,  site  intei^rity,  adverse  impacts,  [xttential 
research  significrnce,  and  finally  recommendations  based  on  potential  National  Register  eligibility. 


Site  locations  and  descriptions  are  based  on  USGS  and  historical  maps,  and  field  observations.  Historical  maps 
used  during  the  1986-1987  season  provided  data  for  1909,  1918,  and  1936.  Cooke  County  was  represented  by  a 

i  \  Ui«i  ixiciuu&u  luc  wcaicvu  pviiiuii  ui  vji«iy»uu  vuuuij  4Uiu  «  o^iiviok 

Highway  Map  for  1936  (see  Figure  6-3).  Denton  County  was  represe.nted  on  a  1918  Denton  County  Soil  Map 
completed  by  the  Texas  Agriculmral  Experimental  Station  (sec  Figure  6-4),  and  a  1936  General  Highway  Map  (sec 
Figure  6-3).  Grayson  County  data  is  available  from  a  1909  USGS  map  (see  Figure  6-3)  and  a  1909  General 
Highway  Map  for  Cooke  County  (see  Figure  6-2).  Current  maps  available  for  this  area  include  six  7.3’  USGS 
topographic  map  quads  (Collinsville,  Gainesville  South,  Green  Valley,  Mountain  Springs,  Pilot  Point,  and  Valley 
View). 
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Elevation  above  mean  sea  level  (amsl),  and  topography  are  deieraiined  from  the  USGS  maps  and  survey 
observations.  Soil  association  is  generalized,  based  on  information  provided  in  Soil  Survey  of  Cooke  County.  Texas 
(Putnam  et  al.  1979),  Soil  Survey  of  Denton  Countv.  Texas  (Ford  and  Pauls  1980),  and  Soil  Survey  of  Gravson 
County.  Texas  (Cochran  1980).  The  distribution  of  the  mitigation  sites  across  soil  associations  is  shown  in  Figure 
8-2.  Cultural  affiliation  is  based  on  archival,  architectural,  and  artifact  data.  Recommendations  are  based  on  site 
age,  integrity,  research  potential,  and  potential  eligibility  to  the  NRHP  (see  Site  Significance  Section  for  criteria). 

Scheduled  investigations  include  all  tasks  requested  for  each  site  in  the  Scope  of  Work.  In  contrast,  additional 
investigations  include  ill  tasks  added  during  the  1986-1987  field  season  after  consultation  with  the  Corps.  These 
additional  tasks  included  primarily  archival  (deed/title  chain)  and  architectural  documentation,  which  were  conducted 
to  aid  in  interpreting  the  archaeological  record.  These  tasks  were  panicuiarly  important  at  sites  that  had  been 
impacted  by  construction  or  vandals  before  fieldwork  began  and  portions  of  the  archaeological  or  architecniral 
remains  had  been  severely  disturbed  or  lost. 

The  field  methods  and  results  are  presented  by  task,  including  archival  research,  architectural  documentation, 
dendrochronology,  and  archaeological  excavation.  Site  integrity  and  adverse  impacts  were  determined  by  field 
observations.  Impacts  include  shoreline  erosion,  wave  action,  inundation,  cro..ion,  and  removal. 

Archival  research  primarily  focused  on  reconstructing  the  deed/lille  chain  for  each  site,  while  architectural 
documentation  included  both  verbal  descriptions  of  all  structures  at  a  site,  and  detailed  flootplans  and  elevational 
drawings  for  significant  structures.  The  architectural  drawings  included  in  this  chapter  are  field  drawings.  Only  a 
sample  of  the  drawings  produced  for  each  site  is  included.  The  original  architectural  fieldnotes  and  drawings  are 
on  file  at  the  IAS,  UNT. 

Dendrochronology  involved  obtaining  samples  from  log  buildings,  which  could  be  used  to  determine  cutting 
dates  based  on  tree  rings.  Samples  were  tagged,  cut,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Malcolm  Cleaveland  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  for  analysis. 

Archaeological  investigations  included  a  variety  of  methods  designed  to  maximize  data  recovery.  These  methods 
included  (1)  excavation  of  shovel  test  pits,  (2)  excavation  of  S0x50-cm  units  on  a  systematic  4-,  8-,  or  16-m  grid. 
(3)  isolated  Ixl-m  units,  (4)  block  excavations,  (5)  backhoe  trenches,  and  (6)  magnetometer  surveys.  Ihe  specific 
meihod(s)  used  at  each  site  is  provided  in  each  site  description. 

Feature  and  artifact  descriptions  are  based  on  field  observations  and/or  laboratory  analysis.  Mean  beginning 
dates  (MBD)  were  obtained  for  each  historic  site  based  on  duree  artifact  categories,  including  refuted  earthenwares, 
stonewares,  and  bottle  glass.  Separate  MBD  values  were  obtained  for  each  category,  as  well  as  a  combined  value. 
MBD  values  were  obtained  by  summing  the  beginning  date  (popularity  dale)  for  each  diagn  istic  artifact  (by 
category)  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  artifacts  in  that  category.  The  formula  used  is: 

MBD  =  SUM  (xi...xn) 


N 

Mean  beginning  dates  were  calculated  instead  of  median  dates  because  they  are  not  influenced  by  how  long  a 
type  was  popular  or  available.  The  beginning  dates  assigned  to  each  type  are  pupulaiity  dates  based  ua  Muir  ( 1982), 
rather  than  manufacturing  dates.  The  combined  MBD  values  were  used  as  reasonable  estimates  for  initial  occupation 
and  were  correlated  with  archival  and  architectural  data.  Variability  occurred  among  the  MBD  values  obtained  for 
different  artifact  categories.  This  variability  is  the  result  of  differences  in  the  accuracy  with  which  we  currently  are 
able  to  date  specific  artifact  types. 
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Figure  8-2.  Soil  asjociatioiis  of  the  hiftoric  tniiigaiion  sites. 
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Pilot  Point  7.5’  (1961),  #3396-233 
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Callisburg  fme  sandy  loam 
Historic  (Late  19th  c.  to  recent) 


Description:  A  stone  dwelling  foundation,  a  large  double  crib  bam,  three  wells,  a  brick  cistern,  and  three  cellar 
depressions  remained  at  this  site  (Figure  8-3).  The  use  of  a  second  dwelling  as  the  west  pen  of  the  double  crib  bam 
suggested  that  two  occupation  areas  may  occur  at  the  site.  If  so,  this  component  may  have  included  the  southern 
cellar  and  stone-lined  well  found  during  testing.  The  noithem  site  area  included  a  stone  house  foundation,  a  cellar 
under  the  dwelling,  a  machine-made  brick  cistern,  two  capped  wells,  and  a  noithem  cellar. 


Previous  Investigations;  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  by  ECI  and  revisited  in  1983  by  IAS.  No  testing  was 
conducted. 


Archival  Investigations:  The  site  was  serially  occupied  by  at  least  three  families  between  1888  and  1973.  The  board 
and  batten  dwelling  associated  with  one  of  the  earlier  occupations  wu  incorporated  into  the  construction  of  the  bam, 
and  formed  the  west  crib.  An  overview  of  the  chain  of  title  is  provided  in  Table  A-2. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architecniral  descriptions,  floorpls..d,  elevational  drawings,  photographs,  and  field 
notes  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  Descriptions  and  drawings  are  provided  for  the  stone  house  foundation  and  the  bam. 

Dwelling:  The  house  was  recorded  as  a  1904  Tee-plan  dwelling,  and  the  stonework  may  have  been  built  by  a 
German  fanner  (Skiimer  et  al.  l982a:8-40).  Only  tlte  sandstone  foundation  remained,  revealing  that  a  cellar  was 
located  under  the  northeast  toom.  Access  was  provided  to  the  cellar  by  seven  sandstone  steps  on  the  nonh.  A 
machine-made  brick  scatter  from  the  chimney  fall  was  present  in  all  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  outside  the  foundation. 
A  machine-made  brick  cistern  was  situated  off  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house.  It  was  bell-shaped  and  had  a  depth 
of  3.5  m. 


Bam:  The  bam  was  identified  as  a  possible  German  bousc-bam  rather  thin  a  bouse  later  converted  lo  a  bam 
(Skinner  et  al.  l982a:8-40).  It  was  a  double  crib  bam  with  a  central  breezeway  between  the  cribs.  Both  cribs  were 
set  on  sandstone  piers  and  were  covered  by  a  single  gable  roof  of  galvanized  metal.  The  gable  ran  east -west,  and 
a  shed  with  a  shed  roof  was  added  to  the  east  side  of  the  bam.  A  second  addition  was  present  on  the  south.  It  was 
an  open  shed  supported  by  wood  posts  on  the  south.  The  west  wall  was  closed,  covered  with  vertical  planking.  A 
similar  wall  occurred  on  the  east  side  of  the  small  shed  addition. 

The  west  crib  was  a  one-and-a-half  story  board  and  batten  dwelling.  It  was  a  double  pen  house  with  two  exterior 
doors  in  the  cast  room  and  one  in  the  west.  The  east,  north,  and  south  walls  of  the  cast  room  each  had  a  window. 
Two  windows  occurred  onibe  west  elevation,  including  one  in  the  loft.  The  floors  were  tongue  and  groove.  The 
cast  crib  was  a  small  granJuy  with  a  wood  plank  floor,  V-notched  log  walls,  and  log  sills  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  There  was  a  door  on  the  west  that  opened  into  the  breezeway.  The  logs  were  pecan. 

Dating:  The  house  was  assigned  a  1904  date  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:8-40).  The  chimney,  two  capped  wells,  and  two 
cellars  associated  with  this  house  all  indicated  a  twentieth  century  component.  The  bam  also  reflected  this,  with 
some  modification  after  1930  (e.g.,  gable  rooO.  The  board  and  batten  house,  and  possibly  the  log  crib  reflected  a 
late  nineteenth  occupation  prior  to  the  stone  house.  The  Williamson's  owned  ICO  rcres  of  the  Watson  survey, 
including  this  site  between  1888  and  1904. 
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Figure  8-3.  Site  map  of  41C036. 

Significance:  The  architectural  assemblage  provides  a  significant  data  base  for  examining  the  occupation  histoiy  of 
41C036  and  can  greatly  aild  to  our  informaiioo  about  German  occupation  in  the  project  area. 

Recommendation:  No  further  work.  Stones  from  (he  houM  foundation  were  salvaged  and  used  for  construction  of 
a  chimney  for  the  log  house  recovered  from  41COI21.  The  structure  from  41COU1  was  moved  to  the  historical 
park  in  Fanners  Branch,  Texas.  It  has  been  restored  as  a  ca.  1840s  dwelling. 

Dcndrochroiiological  Investigations;  Five  logs  from  the  east  crib  in  the  bam  were  sent  for  aual;'sis.  All  of  them 
were  pecan  At  present  no  chronology  has  been  worked  out  for  pecan,  and  no  dates  were  obtained. 


Fwravatton  Method:  A  multi-level  approach  was  utilized.  SmaJl  excavation  units  were  dug  on  a  4-m  grid  m  the 

comDoneni),  including  59  units,  Backhoe  trenches  were  dug  to  provide  geological  information,  and  for  fe^te 
Trenches  1  3  9  and  1 1  through  14  were  dug  for  geological  information.  Trench  9  was  excavated  m 
w  J  ri“a^d  U  Figure  8-3.  Trenches  4*  through  8  were  excavated  to  yield  additional  data 

a  field  taiv  01  *  eoisodes  sheet  refuse  deposiu,  and  geology.  A  buried  sandstone-lined  well  associated 

scraping  was  Utilized  to  expose  the  planview  of  the  cellars. 

Geolonv  Site  41C036  is  located  on  a  flat  remnant  of  the  Hickory  Creek  Terrace  between  Wolf  Crwkjmd  hidian 
Ct«StS  noiSastetti  part  of  the  project  area.  TTiis  dissected  part  of  the  terrace,  at  approximately  62S-ft  ami 
S  elevation,  is  composed  of  extensive  deposits  of  sandy  alluvial  fill  dating  to  the  imddle  to  late  Pleistocene.  The 
site  area  is  extrenSy  fiat  and  exhibits  little  if  any  disscaion  of  late  Holocene  to  modem  ages. 

«tt,,ti.r.nhv  The  sediments  comprising  the  fill  for  the  Hickory  Creek  Terrace  in  the  site  aM  comprise  deep  loamy 
SKt  Uts.  A  profileScribed  in  the  central  portion  of  BHT  2  revealed  2.6  m  of  alluvi^  p^nt  matena^ 
SrTl)  -mis  profile  shows  a  well-developed  soil.  The  afgilic  B-honzon  extends  all  ^e  way  to  the  base  of  the 
The  A-horizon  in  this  site  area  is  thin  measuring  only  10  to  l5  cm  thick.  The  A-hoi^n  is  imposed  o 
loamy  sands  and  is  underlain  by  silty  clay  loams  and  silt  loams  m  the  B-horuon.  No  evidence  ' 

di!S?iiable  in  this  profile,  suggesting  that  the  residential  part  of  the  site  was  established  prior  to  clearing  and 

agricultural  uk  of  the  site  area. 

Tabl«  8'1 

Soil  Profil*  Dascription  for  BHT  2  at  41C036 


Horizon"  Dapth  (cm*)  Color  Moist  Taxtur* 


Structure  Boundary 
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LS 
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SiCL 
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cs 
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48-96 

5YR4/6 

SiCL 
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gs 

Bt3 

96-120 

10YR5/2  & 

SiL 

3msab 

gs 

Bt4 
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7.5YR5/6 

10YR6/4 

SiL 

3cag 

cs 

Btk 

155-182 

10YR6/6 
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3]nag 

C3 

Btk2 

182-220 

10YR5/6 

SiL 

3fag 

CS 

Btk3 

220-260+ 

10YR5/6 

SiL 

3msab 
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Key: 

Texture:  Ls-loamy  sand,  SiCL-silty  clay  loam,  SiL»silt  loam. 
Structure:  grada/class/typa?  grade:  1-woak,  2-moderate, 
3*strang;  class:  c-coarse,  f»fina,  ro-medium;  type: 
ag-angular  blocky,  sab-subangular  blocky. 

Boundary:  distinctneas/ topography ;  distinctness:  c-clear, 
g-gradual;  topography:  i-irregular,  s-smooth. 


A  second  profile  drawn  in  BHT  3  is  northeast  of  BHT  2.  This  profile  revealed  a  very  different  stratigraphic  ai^ 
soils  record.  Thick  sands  at  this  location  overlie  the  site  B-horizon.  These  sands  appear  to  be  eolian  sands  denvrt 
from  fields  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  site  that  were  mobilized  after  clearing  of  the  land.  Eolian  transport  of  sands 
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from  the  cast  towards  the  habitation  area  probably  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  the  vegetated  fence  rows 
that  surrounded  the  residential  portion  of  the  site. 

Overall,  site  formation  processes  in  the  site  area  were  dominated  by  human  activities  resulting  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  displacement  of  artifacts,  where  thicker  accumulations  of  historic-aged  eolian  deposition  occurred,  and 
historical  artifacts  were  buried. 

Excavation  Results:  Considerable  variability  exists  between  the  sheet  refuse  and  feature  assemblages  (Table  8-2). 
This  variability  largely  reflects  the  high  concentration  of  architectural  remains  from  the  dwelling.  Architectural  items 
account  for  63%  of  the  sheet  refuse  material,  with  ceramics  totalling  less  than  3%  and  bottle  glass  totalling  just  over 
9%.  On  the  other  band,  the  feature  material,  primarily  from  Feanire  7  (southwest  cellar)  contains  over  twice  as 
much  thin/beavy  metal  (38%)  than  the  sheet  deposit,  while  architectural  items  represent  only  23%,  and  ceramics 
are  three  times  more  common  (9%).  Bottle  glass  (13%)  is  only  slightly  higher  in  Feature  7  than  in  the  sheet  deposit. 
Brick  is  rare  in  both  assemblages.  Wire  nails  represent  60%  of  the  architectural  remains  from  the  feanires,  followed 
by  building  material  (19%),  window  glass  (13%),  and  machine-cut  nails  (7%).  Window  glass  (26%)  is  twice  as 
frequent  in  the  sheet  deposit,  followed  by  building  material  (40%),  while  wire  nails  (32%)  and  cut  nails  (1%)  are 
less  common. 


Table  8-2 

Artifact  Aasantblaga  by  Artifact  Category  and 
Unit  Type  from  41C036 


Artifact  Category 

50x50' 

N 

-cm  Units 

% 

BHTs 

N 

&  Features 
% 

Semi  6  Coarse  Earthenware 

10 

0.20 

7 

0.86 

Refined  Earthenware 

60 

1.21 

46 

5.67 

Stoneware 

55 

1.11 

27 

3.33 

Porcelain 

4 

0.08 

4 

0.49 

Bottle  Glass 

460 

9.28 

102 

12.56 

Table  Glass 

14 

0.28 

32 

3.94 

Lamp  Glass 

6 

0.12 

Unid.  Glass 

33 

0.67 

3 

0.37 

Window  Glass 

836 

16.87 

25 

3 . 08 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

46 

0.93 

13 

1.60 

Wire  Nails 

1042 

21.03 

112 

13.79 

Handmade  Briclc 

1 

0.12 

Machine-made  BricR 

9 

0.18 

1 

0.12 

Building  Material 

1274 

25.71 

36 

4 .43 

Personal  Items 

69 

1.39 

54 

6.65 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

839 

16.93 

306 

37 . 68 

Household  Items 

30 

0.61 

3 

0.37 

Machine  &  Wagon- 

58 

1.17 

14 

1.72 

Tools 

1 

0.02 

1 

0.12 

Horse  f,  Stable  Gear 

24 

0  ■  4  8 

0  4  9 

Ammunition 

s 

0.10 

Electrical  Items 

5 

0.10 

3 

0.37 

Misc.  ther  (Recent) 

75 

1 .  ■  1 

18 

2.22 

Total 

4955 

812 
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Considerable  variabiliiy  is  also  evident  in  spatial  distribution  of  architectural  items  across  the  site.  Of  the  S7 
machine-cut  nails  from  the  sheet  deposit  (excluding  1 1  from  cellars),  58%  occur  in  the  main  house  area.  Only  seven 
units  south  of  S74  contain  cut  nails.  On  the  other  hand.  47%  of  the  50x50-cm  units  south  of  S74  contain  wire  nails 
and  all  but  three  in  the  main  house  area.  Sixty  percent  of  the  wire  nails  from  the  sheet  deposit  occur  in  units  in  the 
i  main  house  area,  indicating  that  no  significant  difference  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  cut  to  wire  nails  between  the  two 

site  areas. 

However,  significant  differences  occur  in  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  window  glass  and  building  material 
between  these  areas.  Window  glass  (n-49)  in  the  southern  area  represented  only  6%  of  ±c  sherds  from  S0x50-cm 
units  and  clustered  in  12  units.  With  the  exception  of  two  units,  window  glass  concentrated  near  the  west  pen  of 
the  bam  or  northwest  of  the  bam.  In  the  dwelling  area,  window  glass  was  scattered  across  the  sheet  deposit,  with 
the  highest  densities  occurring  in  units  adjacent  to  the  house.  Unit  SS8E90  contained  449  window  glass  sherds. 

No  significant  difference  was  found  in  the  type  or  age  of  the  artifacts  from  the  two  areas.  The  window  glass 
sherds  found  associated  with  the  west  pen  of  the  bam  suggest  this  structure  probably  contained  window  panes. 

The  extremely  low  density  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  particularly  domestic  items,  suggests  this  structure  was 
moved  here.  This  dwelling  may  have  been  an  earlier  house  associated  with  the  1880s  to  the  mm-of-the  century 
occupation  of  the  site.  Refmed  earthenwares  were  extremely  poorly  represented  in  this  area  suggesting  that  this 
dwelling  was  not  occupied  at  this  location.  A  total  of  six  refmed  earthenwares  were  found  south  of  S82.  They  are 
scattered  within  this  area  and  do  not  cluster  near  the  dwelling.  These  sherds  represent  10%  of  the  refined 
earthenware  sherds  from  the  sheet  deposit. 

Stonewares  were  more  common  in  this  area,  representing  36%  of  the  sherds  from  the  sheet  deposit.  They  are 
scattered  across  this  area,  clustering  outside  the  bam  and  corral.  Within  the  dwelling  area  they  are  scattered,  like 
the  refined  earthenware  sherds,  across  all  yard  areas.  Bottle  glass  occurs  in  both  site  areas  but  predominate  in  the 
sheet  deposit  around  the  stone  dwelling.  Only  three  personal  items  were  found  in  the  south  site  area.  They  are 
scattered  throughout  the  sheet  deposit  in  ±e  house  area,  with  three  concentrations  (SS8E98,  Feature  1,  and  Feature 
6). 

The  refined  earthenwares  (no9S  sherds)  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1868,  with  little  difference  between 
the  dates  obtained  for  sherds  from  S0x50-cm  units  (1866)  and  featutes  (1871).  Stonewares  dates  were  more  variable, 
ranging  from  1877  (n>«46  sherds)  for  sherds  from  50x30-cm  units  to  1895  (n»21  sherds)  for  sherds  from  feanires. 
A  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1883  (n-67  sherds)  was  obtained  for  the  stonewares.  Bonlc  glass  sherds  did 
not  vary  between  assemblages,  with  sherds  from  S0x50-cm  units  (n-54  sherds)  and  sherds  from  features  (n—19 
sherds)  both  yielding  mean  beginning  dates  of  1902.  A  combined  ceramic  and  bottle  glass  mean  beginning  date  of 
1883  (n>23S  sherds)  was  obtained  for  the  initial  occupation  of  the  site.  This  date  is  five  years  earlier  than  the 
purchase  of  the  property  by  J.  H.  Williamson  in  1888.  The  1904  date  assigned  to  the  stone  house  foundation  by 
Skinner  et  al.  (1982b)  correlates  with  Williamson’s  selling  of  the  property  to  P.  Berend. 

I  The  property  was  sold  again  in  1919  and  may  have  been  abandoned  then  or  shortly  after.  Very  few  artifacts  were 

recovered  during  extensive  testing  and  excavation  that  dated  after  1920.  All  of  the  diagnostic  stoneware  and  bottle 
glass  sherds  were  assigncd.bcginning  dates  prior  to  1920  based  on  stylistic,  functional,  or  manufacturing  attributes. 

I  Only  one  fiesta  refined  earthenware  (1930-1960)  was  found.  No  other  twentieth  century  styles  (e.g.,  ivory-tinted 

_  I  whitewares)  were  found,  and  most  of  the  assemblage  was  composed  of  styles  that  were  replaced  by  new  styles  in 

the  early  twentieth  century  (e.g.,  blue-tinted  ironstone,  blue-tinted  whitewarc).  No  modem  trash  dumps  were  found, 
and  the  architectural  remains  indicated  building  episodes  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

'  No  modem  structures  occur. 

Features  include  a  filled  sandstone-lined  well  (Feature  1),  several  ash  lenses  (Feamres  2  and  5),  two  collapsed 
cellars  (Features  6  and  7),  and  six  postmolds  (Feamres  3-4,  8-11).  Feature  1  was  exposed  in  Unit  26  and 
j  subsequently  by  BHT  2.  Unit  26  was  excavated  in  a  circular  depression  to  40  cm  below  surface.  Little  sheet  refuse 
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occurred  in  the  unit.  BHT  2  was  oriented  roughly  east-west  to  bisect  the  depression.  The  exposed  well  was  buried 
70  cm  below  the  surface  and  measured  2  m  in  diameter  and  over  3  m  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  well  could  not  be 
reached  with  the  backboe.  No  trash  deposit  occurred  inside  the  well.  Instead,  the  well  was  Tilled  with  wind-blown 
sediments. 

Feature  2,  a  buried  ash  lens,  was  exposed  in  BHT  1  east  of  the  double  crib  bam  and  outbuilding  sheet  deposit. 
The  top  of  the  ash  lens  was  about  20  cm  below  surface.  It  was  approximately  IS  cm  thick  and  contained  sheet  refuse 
material,  evidence  of  burned  earth  and  some  charcoal  flecks.  Tlie  feature  was  largely  removed  by  BHT  I,  and  the 
function  was  not  determined. 

A  second  ash  feature,  Feamre  S,  was  exposed  in  BHT  3.  It  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  50x50-cm  units,  and 
its  function  was  not  determined.  Feature.  S  contained  ash,  charcoal,  wire,  and  nails.  It  was  extremely  small, 
approximately  30  cm,  and  was  bisected  by  BHT  3.  It  is  located  approximately  S.S  m  west  of  Feature  3,  also 
exposed  in  BHT  3. 

Six  features,  identified  as  postmolds  based  on  their  size,  shape  (vertical  sides  and  flat  bottom),  and  placement, 
were  exposed  southeast  of  the  stone  dwelling  foundation.  Features  3  and  4  were  exposed  in  BHT  3.  They  were 
profiled  but  not  excavated  further.  Features  9  and  10  were  exposed  in  the  backhoc  scraped  area.  The  upper  extent 
of  each  was  removed  by  the  backhoe.  These  features  are  located  outside,  but  spatially  close  to,  the  collapsed  cellar 
southeast  of  the  dw^  lling,  Feature  6. 

The  distribution  of  these  postmolds  suggest  that  a  structure  or  a  fence  line  was  located  in  this  area.  Feature  9 
is  located  at  S39  E108.3,  and  Feature  10  is  at  SS9.5  EI03.  Feature  8  was  exposed  in  Unit  S66  E7S,  and  Feature 
1 1  was  found  in  Unit  SS2  E82.  Their  relationship  to  the  other  postniolds,  Feamres  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  is  not  known. 
They  are  located  near  the  second  collapsed  cellar.  Feature  7. 

The  collapsed  cellars.  Features  6  and  7,  were  fust  encountered  in  S0x50-cm  units  dug  to  recover  data  from  the 
sheet  refuse  deposit.  Both  were  further  exposed  by  mechanical  scraping  and  bisected  by  backhoe  trenches.  Feature 
6  is  located  southeast  of  the  house  (see  Figure  8-3).  The  cellar  was  oriented  north-south,  with  an  entry  in  the 
southeast  comer.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  dimensions  were  difficult  to  discern  because  of  its  collapsed  nature. 
It  measured  approximately  3.73  m  north-south,  excluding  the  entry,  and  2.5  m  east-west. 

The  second  cellar.  Feature  7,  was  similar  in  size,  but  was  oriented  northwest-southeast.  The  entry  was  in  the 
northeast  comer,  and  milled  lumber  was  found  within  the  fill.  Both  cellars  were  probably  constructed  with  wood 
supports,  earthen  walls  and  floor.  Sheet  metal  was  used  in  Feature  7.  A  small  amount  of  sheet  refuse  was  found 
associated  with  Feature  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  30x30-cm  unit  excavated  through  Feamre  7,  Unit  S62E75.4, 
contained  mixed  building  debris  and  sheet  reftise  artifacts.  A  total  of  440  artifacts  were  recovered  in  this  unit, 
including  236  metal  fragments. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  -  31 

Identified  fauna  (n«  12) 

Callus  callus  (domestic  chicken)  -  I 

Svlvilagus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  1 

Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -  1 

Bos/Bison  (cattle/bison)  -  2 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  2 
Large  mammal  ■  4 
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Unidentified  bone  (n- 19) 

unbumed  -  9 

burned  -  10 

All  of  the  Unspecific  large  manunal  bones  exhibit  saw  marks  on  the  broken  ends.  These  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  a  hand  saw.  A  tibia  was  positively  identified  as  domestic  cattle,  but  an  unfused  metacarpal  and  a 
vertebral  fragment  were  either  too  damaged  or  undi^gnostic  to  distinguish  between  bison  and  cow.  Dentition  from 
pig  suggests  hog  raising  and/or  home  butchering  on  he  premises.  The  presence  of  domestic  pig,  cow,  and  chicken 
are  typical  of  lurai  homesteads.  The  cottontail  mandible  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  the  occupant's 
subsistence:  evidence  of  gnawing  on  other  bones  suggests  the  presence  of  dogs  at  the  site,  and  they  may  be  the  agent 
responsible  for  the  rabbit  aitd  mole  elements. 

Summary:  This  farmstead  was  serially  occupied  between  the  tSSOs  and  early  1900$.  Testing,  excavation,  and 
architecniral  documentation  were  conducted  to  offset  the  adverse  impacts  to  the  site.  Eolian  deposition  has  buried 
the  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  features  in  the  main  bouse  area.  Farther  south,  the  outbuilding  area,  which  has  received 
less  eolian  deposition,  has  also  been  impacted  by  surface  erosion. 

The  testing  and  excavation  results  indicate  that  the  board  and  batten  dwelling  inside  the  bam  was  not  utilized  as 
a  house  a  its  present  location.  This  structure  may  have  been  the  dwelling  occupied  at  the  site  during  the  1880s  to 
1904  period  before  the  stone  house  was  built.  The  original  location  of  this  house  is  not  known,  but  was  probably 
closely  associated  with  the  location  of  the  mote  recent  house.  This  is  supported  by  the  number  and  distribution  of 
features. 

Features  were  exposed  during  excavation  and  include  two  cellars,  six  postmolds,  a  stone-lined  sandstone  well, 
and  two  buried  ash  concemraions.  Other  features  include  a  brick  cistern  associated  with  the  stone  house,  a  cellar 
under  the  house,  and  two  capped  wells.  The  two  collapsed  cellars  and  stone-lined  well  were  probably  associated 
with  the  ealier  dwelling.  The  celtas  were  probably  replaced  when  they  deteriorated  or  collapsed.  The  construction 
of  multiple  wells  and  a  cistern  suggesu  that  the  occupants  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  steady,  adequate  watm 
source. 

The  logs  in  the  east  bam  crib  could  not  be  dated,  but  the  architectural  debris  and  construction  techniques  for  this 
building  suggest  that  it  was  built  during  the  early  1900s.  Similar  outbuildings  dot  the  landscape  within  the  reservoir. 

In  summary,  the  mitigation  efforts  at  41C036  included  excavation  of  S0x50-cm  units  on  a  systematic  grid, 
backhoe  excavation  of  subsurface  features,  backhoe  scraping  of  several  collapsed  cellars  to  expose  planviews,  and 
detailed  geological  investigations.  Architectural  documentation  was  conducted  for  the  dwelling  and  extant 
outbuildings.  Dendrochronology  was  conducted  on  logs  from  the  standing  outbuilding,  but  the  results  were 
inconclusive. 

Following  mitigation,  the  stone  foundation  of  the  dwelling  was  partially  removed,  and  the  recovered  stones  were 
sent  to  Farmers  Branch  Historical  Park  in  Farmers  Branch.  Texas.  These  stones  were  used  in  the  restoration  of  the 
log  dwelling  moved  from  site  41C0121.  The  exterior  portion  of  the  chimney  to  this  restored  structure  was 
constructed  using  these  stones. 

While  the  stone  architecture  at  4IC036  reportedly  reflects  occupation  by  a  German  family,  the  archaeological 
remains  at  this  site  do  not  differ  from  those  recovered  from  farmsteads  occupied  by  other  ethnic  groups.  Indeed, 
the  archaeology  at  this  site  indicates  a  serially  occupied  farmste  id  similar  to  numerous  other  farmsteads  in  the 
project  area.  Evidence  of  building  reuse  and  modiftcation  occurs  at  41C036,  and  the  range  and  layout  of  the 
outbuildings  is  reflective  of  a  diversifted  farm  economy. 


This  site  was  reconunended  as  potentially  significant  (Skinner et  al.  1982a)  because  it  was  occupied  by  a  German 
family  and  the  bam  was  identified  as  a  "possible  German  house-bam"  rather  than  a  house  later  converted  into  a  bam 
(Skinner  et  al.  l9S2a).  While  the  stone  architecture  of  the  cellar  under  the  bouse  reflects  a  Cerraan  tradition,  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  bam  and  the  archaeological  deposits  do  not  differ  from  those  recovered  from  farmsteads 
occupied  by  other  ethnic  or  racial  groups  in  the  region.  Indeed,  the  bam  reflects  evidence  of  building  use  and 
mod  ication  common  throughout  the  area.  The  range  and  layout  of  the  farm  and  outbuildings  is  reflective  of  a 
diversified  economy  and  is  not  unique. 
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Mountain  Springs  7.5'  (1961,  rv.  1978), 
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Sheet  Refuse 

Architcctuie,  archival 

Sanger  stony  clay 

Historic  (1880  to  present) 


Description;  The  site  is  located  in  an  uneroded  pasture.  A  dwelling  with  a  single  pen  log  component,  a  large 
corrugated  metal  shed,  cinderblock  dairy,  a  concrete  cellar,  animal  pen,  and  a  windmill  and  water  tower  remain, 
along  with  several  abandoned  can  ((Figure  8-4);  the  cars  arc  not  shown  on  the  map). 

Previous  Investigations'.  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1983.  No  testing  was  conducted. 

Archival  Investigations;  The  archival  data  indicates  that  the  site  is  located  ou  the  Aaron  Hill  sun’-  '  and 

was  owned  by  the  same  families  as  site  4IC082.  A  160-acre  tract  containing  the  site  was  conveyei:  C.  Ussety 

in  1867  (Table  A-6).  The  dwelling  was  built  when  the  site  was  owned  by  the  Ussery  family,  prior  to  1891.  It  was 
serially  occupied  by  several  related  families,  including  the  Thomas,  Hulen,  and  Moon  families  between  1899  and 
1952. 


Architectunl  Investigations;  The  dwelling  was  being  used  for  bay  storage,  which  hindered  the  architectural 
description.  Additional  details  were  obtained  when  the  log  portion  of  the  dwelling  was  removed  and  salvaged.  As 
elements  were  exposed  and  new  details  were  revealed,  this  information  was  recorded.  The  remaining  outbuildings 
were  modem,  and  only  brief  descriptions  were  made.  A  floorplan  (Figure  8-5)  and  elevations  of  the  dwelling 
(Figure  8-6),  including  the  original  log  house  are  shown.  Architectural  drawings,  field  notes,  and  photographs  of 
all  stmcluies  al  41C083  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling;  The  original  dwelling  was  a  single  pen  log  house  with  half-dovetailed  notching.  It  was  set  on  sandstone 
and  limestone  piers  with  a  fireplace  on  the  south  wall.  The  original  doors  were  on  the  west  and  east.  The  chimney 
was  later  removed  (ca.  1930s),  and  the  wall  was  filled  in.  The  logs  were  hewn  and  had  mortar  chinking.  Wood 
chinking  with  wire  nails  were  added  later. 

Three  additions  were  made  (see  Figure  8-5).  The  south  room  was  added  first,  the  west  rooms  second,  and  the 
west  shed,  third.  These  rooms  were  added  after  pipes  were  installed  for  gas  heat.  According  to  Mr.  Euell  Mann 
(personal  communication,  1987),  the  south  addition  was  brought  in.  This  was  supported  when  the  house  was 
dismanucu  and  the  log  room  was  salvaged.  Tne  space  holding  the  chimney  between  the  south  room  and  the  original 
dwelling  was  part  of  the  south  addition,  indicating  that  a  room  bad  been  attached  to  the  south  room  before  it  was 
moved.  When  the  south  room  was  added,  the  fireplace  was  covered,  and  a  vent  for  i  stove  was  cut  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  log  dwelling. 


The  roof  of  the  original  house  and  first  addition  was  a  north-south  gable.  The  Hoor  was  tongue  and  groove,  and 
the  inienor  walls  were  horizontal  half-lap  boards.  Cheesecloth  wallpaper  was  found  in  the  log  dwelling  and  the 
middle  west  room.  The  exterior  of  the  dwelling  and  original  additions  were  vertical  boards  that  were  later  covered 
with  shiplap  siding.  The  later  additions  also  had  .shiplap  siding.  Clapboards  occurred  over  this  siding  on  part  of  the 
south  room  and  the  west  shed.  The  roof  was  cedar  shingles. 
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Figure  8-3.  Field  architectural  floorpian  of  the  dwelling  at  41C083. 


Outbuildings:  The  large  bam  was  modem  with  creosote  wood  pole  suppon,  and  corrugated  metal  walls  and  roof. 
The  gable  roof  ran  north-south.  Sliding  doors  were  present  on  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  animal  pen  had  three 
stalls,  each  with  a  shuttered  window  on  the  east  side.  No  doors  were  present.  The  walls  were  vertical  plank  boards, 
and  the  roof  was  a  shed  style.  The  dairy  bsm  and  pen  were  concrete  block  construction  with  numerous  windows, 
concrete  foundations,  and  floors.  The  roof  was  a  north-south  gable  of  corrugated  metal  over  asphalt  shingles. 


Figure  8^  Field  archiicciural  drawings  of  ihe  dwelling  ai  41C083.  (a)  cast  cicvaiion,  (b)  nonh  cicvaiion. 
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Paling:  The  log  pen  dated  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  probably  to  the  1880s.  The  additions  were  twentieth 
century,  including  the  wiring  of  the  rooms  for  electricity  and  gas  heat.  Numerous  automobile  license  plates  were 
recovered  in  the  log  dwelling  that  were  placed  along  the  east  wall  between  the  original  floor  and  a  more  recent 
floor.  They  dated  to  the  1930s,  with  many  dating  1932. 

■Significance:  The  only  significant  strucmre  remaining  at  the  site  was  the  log  dwelling.  It  was  salvaged  and  donated 
to  the  Collin  County  Open  Space  Board  who  planned  to  restore  it  and  incorporate  it  into  a  permanent  historic  display 
for  the  public.  This  tward  withdrew  their  plans  in  1988,  and  this  log  structure  remains  stored  outdoors  at  the 
Astronomy  Observatory  north  of  Demon,  Texas. 

Dcndrochronological  Investigations:  Five  samples  were  sent  for  analysis,  but  no  construction  date  was  obtained. 
Three  samples  were  oak,  two  were  pecan.  No  chronology  has  been  worked  out  for  pecan,  and  the  oak  samples  were 
too  short  and  erratic. 

Excavation  Method:  A  total  of  S4  small  excavation  units  measuring  S0x30-cm  in  size  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid 
across  the  site. 

Excavation  Results:  An  overview  the  assemblage  is  presented  by  artifact  categoiy  in  Table  8-3.  Fiv.  units 
contain  over  30  artifacts,  including  four  located  on  the  S106  line  (E74,  E82,  E90,  E98),  and  one  at  SI  14  E98.  They 
each  contain  high  bottle  glass  counts,  two  contain  high  window  glass  counts,  two  have  high  wire  nails  counts,  and 
one  has  a  high  thin  metal/tin  can  count.  A  dense  sheet  refuse  band  was  not  identified  around  the  dwelling,  although 
a  low -density  sheet  deposit  was  identified.  Excluding  the  five  units  mentioned  above,  artifact  counts  ranged  from 
zero  to  47  items  per  30x50-cm  unit,  with  a  mean  of  11  items  per  unit.  Bottle  glass  was  the  most  frequent  artifact 
category  recover^,  accounting  for  38.84%  of  the  assemblage.  It  is  distributed  across  the  site,  occurring  in  the 
dwelling  area  as  well  as  near  outbuildings.  Units  containing  greater  than  10  bottle  glass  sherds  cluster  in  the 
dwelling  area  and  form  a  band  around  the  dwelling.  Architecture  totalled  33.05%  of  the  assemblage,  followed  by 
thin  metal/tin  cans  (12.06%),  and  ceramics  (10.22%).  Refined  earthenwares  cluster  in  a  band  around  the  dwelling 
that  correlates  with  the  high-density  ( >  10  sherds)  bottle-glass  band,  while  stonewares  arc  dispersed,  occurring  in 
the  dwelling  and  outbuilding  areas. 


Tabln  8-3 

Artifact  Assaoblaqa  from  410083 


Artifact  Category 

N 

k 

Semi  i  Coarse  Earthenware 

3 

0.23 

Refined  Earthenware 

93 

7.20 

stoneware 

25 

1.96 

Porcelain 

7 

0.55 

Bottle  Glass 

496 

38. 84 

Table  Glass 

IS 

1.41 

Lamp  Glass 

2 

0,16 

Window  Glass 

214 

16.76 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

4 

0.31 

Wire  Nails 

131 

10.26 

Handmade  Brick 

1 

0.08 

Machine-Made  Brick 

2 

0.16 

Building  Material 

63 

A  93 

Personal  Items 

7 

0.55 

Thin  i  Heavy  Metal 

154 

12 . 06 

Household  Items 

13 

1.02 

Machine  &  Wagon 

17 

1.33 

Tools 

1 

0.08 

Horse  (i  Stable  Gear 

3 

0.23 

Ammunition 

2 

0. 16 

Electrical  Items 

6 

0.47 

Misc.  Other 

Total 

15 

1277 

1.17 

•  •••••• 


The  bottle  glass  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1908,  which  panially  reflects  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
site  until  recently.  Approximately  40%  of  the  diagnostic  bottle  glass  dated  after  1920.  some  of  which  probably  post¬ 
dates  occupation.  On  the  other  hand,  refined  earthenwares  provided  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1888,  and  stonewares 
dated  1877.  These  dates  more  closely  correspond  with  the  beginning  occupation  dates  provided  by  the  architectural 
and  archival  data. 

No  subsurface  features  were  identified.  The  cultural  deposits  were  shallow,  ranging  from  0  to  25  cm  below 
surface,  but  predominately  extending  less  than  10  cm  deep.  Slopewash  and  erosion  have  seriously  impacted  the  site. 
Deeper  deposits  occurred  downslope  and  in  low-lying  areas. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  -  25 

Identified  fauna  (n»18) 

Testudinae  (turtles)  -  3 
Tcrraoenc  sp.  (box  turtle  -  4 
Didelohis  virginianus  (opossum  )  -  1 
Dasvnus  novemcinctus  (armadillo)  -  7 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  3 

Unidentified  bone  (n*7)  all  unbumed 

No  bones  in  this  sample  are  burned.  Pig  is  the  only  taxon  definitely  associated  with  the  occupation.  Both 
elements  represent  cuts  from  the  lower  back.  The  vertebral  fragment  has  been  cut  with  a  hand  saw. 

Summary:  This  site  was  determined  National  Register  eligible  and  recommended  for  mitigation  because  "This  site 
has  a  well  preserved  log  residence  and  later  structures,  making  it  significant  for  the  study  of  folk-vernacular 
transitions,  as  well  as  site  function  analysis".  This  farm,  however,  continued  to  be  occupied  into  the  1980s,  and 
the  historical  integrity  of  the  architecture  and  archaeology  has  been  seriously  impacted  by  modem  alterations  and 
activities. 

The  original  log  dwelling  was  built  during  the  early  occupation  (ca.  1880s),  but  the  remaining  structures  are 
modem.  The  architectural  documentation  indicated  that  the  original  log  dwelling  was  substantially  altered.  The 
windows  on  the  north  and  east  elevations,  the  chimney,  and  the  floor  have  all  been  enlarged,  moved,  and/or 
replaced.  None  of  the  original  integrity  of  this  log  dwelling  remained.  The  original  porches  were  removed,  but  some 
of  the  original  piers  remained:  others  were  replaced  when  the  dwelling  was  modified  and  additional  rooms  were 
built. 

The  archacologicai  deposits  were  low  density  and  contained  mixed  sheet  refuse  remains  spanning  over  100  years 
of  serial  occupation.  The  older  component  is  largely  masked  and  has  been  disturbed  by  erosion,  slopewash,  and 
recent  occupations.  No  features  associated  with  the  early  component  were  found,  and  few  of  the  recovered  artifacts 
date  to  this  period. 

Based  on  the  architectural  and  archacologicai  results  discussed  above,  it  was  determined  that  site  41C083  did 
not  meet  National  Register  eligibility.  As  a  result,  in  coiisuliation  with  the  Corps,  no  fiirther  investigations  were 
recommended.  Therefore,  only  sheet  refuse  excavations  and  architectural  documentation  were  conducted.  Because 
of  local  interest  in  the  original  log  dwelling,  preservation  of  this  dwelling  was  recommended.  The  more  recent 
portions  of  the  dwelling  were  removed,  and  the  single-room  log  house  was  labeled,  disassembled  and  moved,  This 
log  house  was  donated  to  the  Collin  County  Open  Space  Board,  who  planned  to  restore  this  bouse  and  open  it  to 
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ihe  public.  However,  in  early  1988,  the  Collin  County  Open  Space  Board  withdrew  their  plans  to  restore  this 
dwelling,  and  the  building  remains  in  outdoor  storage  at  the  Astronomy  Observatory  north  of  Denton,  Texas. 


41C0111 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
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Cultural  Afftliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.3’ U961,  rv.  1  978), 

#3397-144 

650'  amsl 

Sheet  refuse,  architecture,  mapping 
Callisburg  fme  sandy  loam 
Historic  (ca.  18S0s  to  present) 


Description;  Extant  structures  at  41C0111  include  a  Cumberland  dwelling,  a  log  dogtrot  house,  three  sheds,  a 
windmill  with  capped  well,  a  Tilled  well,  a  cellar,  two  chicken  coops,  and  a  collapsed  log  seboolhouse.  Other 
remains  include  a  hand-cranked  tractor,  a  wagon,  a  baler,  a  hand-cranked  forge-blower,  an  anvil,  miscellaneous 
farm  hardware  in  one  of  the  bams,  and  a  mechanical  screw  grain  elevator.  Dates  on  the  capped  well  and  cement 
water  trough  are  1937.  Oral-history  informat  ion  indicates  that  the  two-story  log  dogtrot  dwell  ing  was  built  ca.  1854. 

When  the  site  was  recorded  in  1981,  it  was  situated  within  the  proposed  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  After 
continued  negotiations  with  the  Corps,  however,  this  site  was  excluded  from  the  project  area.  But,  when  we  began 
01  '  excavations  at  this  site,  this  farm  was  listed  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  and  we  had  not  been  notified  of  this 
a^.  .ment.  As  a  result,  our  excavations  were  hailed,  many  artifacts  were  reburied,  and  no  site  map  was  prepared. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981.  The  site  was  revisited  in  1985.  No  surface  or  subsurface 
testing  was  conducted. 

Archival  Investigations;  The  site  is  located  on  the  Reason  Jones  survey  (A-S41).  No  archival  research  was 
conducted.  Jane  Armstrong,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Reason  Jones,  who  still  lives  on  the  site,  was  interviewed, 
and  a  videotape  tour  was  made  of  the  farm.  Reason  Jones  brought  his  family  from  Missouri  about  1851.  They  lived 
a  quarter-mile  south  of  the  farmstead,  near  the  Strickland  survey  because  they  could  not  find  water  on  their 
property.  They  utilized  the  community  well  on  the  Johnson  survey,  southeast  of  41 C0248.  Several  years  later,  about 
1854,  they  began  building  the  log  dogtrot  house  at  41C011I  and  moved  there  even  though  they  still  did  not  have 
water.  While  many  neighboring  families  reached  water  at  40  to  50  feet  below  surface,  their  well  was  dug  to  60  feet 
before  reaching  water  in  1886.  During  the  interim  (ca.  1854  to  1886),  they  hauled  water  from  the  community  well. 

Architectural  Investigations;  Preliminary  architectural  descriptions  and  floorplans.  photographs,  and  field  notes 
for  the  dwelling  were  compiled  by  ECl  and  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  While  the  Scope  of  Work  requested 
architectural  documentation  and  archaeological  investigations  at  this  site,  this  work  was  not  conducted  because  the 
site  was  excluded  from  the  project  area  after  the  Scope  of  Work  was  written.  Therefore,  no  architectural 
documentation  was  undertaken  by  UNT.  However,  the  landowners  gave  us  permission  to  conduct  a  videotaped 
walking  tour  of  this  site.  This  tour  includes  footage  of  all  major  features  and  structures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
interior  of  the  Cumberland 'dwelling.  The  Cumberland  dwelling  was  removed  in  1988.  The  other  buildings  remain 
standing,  and  the  Armstrong  family  built  a  new  home  on  this  site  in  1988. 

Dwelling;  The  house  was  recorded  as  a  two-story  Cumberland  with  a  onc-and-half  story  wing  on  the  south,  forming 
a  Tee-shape  floorplan.  An  addition  was  attached  to  the  west  elevation  of  the  wing  and  includes  a  porch  in  the 
southwest  comer.  A  second  porch  extended  the  length  of  the  east  elevation  of  this  wing.  The  front  faces  north,  and 
chimneys  were  centrally  located  on  both  sections.  A  hipped  roof  covered  the  front  section,  while  the  back  section 
has  a  gable  roof,  and  the  porches  have  shed  roofs  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a;8-47-48).  The  dwelling  was  set  on  sandstone 


piers,  and  Jane  Armstrong  (personal  communication,  1987)  reponed  that  the  two  back  rooms  were  built  first.  The 
front  rooms  and  upstairs  were  completed  second.  The  kitchen  and  bathroom  were  added  in  the  1930s. 

Cellar:  The  original  cellar  was  situated  about  20  feet  south  of  the  house,  just  west  of  the  extant  cellar  built  around 
1909.  The  cellar  door  faced  north. 

Shed  1 /Dogtrot  Dwelling:  This  shed  is  located  east  of  the  dwelling  and  an  early  log  dogtrot  dwelling  forms  the  core. 
Additions  have  been  made  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  frame  bam.  The  roofs  are  corrugated  metal  and  the 
walls  are  plank.  Corrals  are  located  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  building. 

The  dogtrot  house  was  built  about  1 8S4 .  The  logs  are  hewn  with  dovetail  notching .  According  to  Jane  Armstrong 
(personal  communication,  1987),  the  logs  were  hewn  by  John  Johnson,  the  original  roof  was  cottonwood,  and  the 
front  of  the  house  was  on  the  south.  No  evidence  of  chimneys  or  fireplaces  were  found  in  either  room.  The  kitchen 
was  added  on  the  east. 

Well:  The  original  well,  constructed  in  1886.  is  located  off  the  northwest  comer  of  the  bam  and  served  as  the  main 
source  of  water  for  the  farm  until  the  1930s. 

Shed  2:  The  second  shed  is  located  southeast  of  the  house,  and  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a:  8-48)  reported  that  it  appeared 
to  originally  have  been  a  one-room  log  cabin.  However,  according  to  Jane  Armstrong  (personal  communication, 
1987),  it  was  a  school,  originally  located  three-fourths  mile  south  of  farm,  and  near  the  community  well.  It  is 
constmeted  of  hewn  logs  with  dovetail  notching.  The  original  roof  is  gone.  A  shed  addition  is  located  or.  the  south 
side,  and  the  corrugated  metal  gable  and  shed  roofs  extend  east-west.  The  structure  is  largely  collapsed. 

Shed  3:  This  shed  is  a  transverse  crib  bam  with  a  shed  addition  extending  the  length  of  the  south  elevation.  It  is 
frame  with  wide  horizontal  planks  on  the  interior  and  wide  vertical  planks  on  the  exterior.  The  roof  is  corrugated 
metal,  llie  shed  was  built  in  the  1930s  to  store  a  thrasher.  The  forge  from  the  blacksmith  shop  and  a  grinding  wheel 
are  among  the  farm  items  stored  in  this  shed. 

Blacksmith  Shoo:  A  blacksmith  shop  operated  on  the  farm  and  was  located  across  the  road,  north  of  the  Cumberland 
house.  It  was  situated  between  the  road,  and  a  modem  trailer  house.  The  shop  was  open  on  the  south  side.  A  garage 
was  attached  to  the  shop. 

Smokehouse:  A  smokehouse  was  located  west  of  the  southern  extension  of  the  Cumberland  dwelling.  Only  a 
concrete  pad  remains  from  this  structure. 

Dating:  No  dendrochronology  da'cs  were  obtained  for  the  log  dogtrot  or  the  schoolhouse.  Based  on  oral  historical 
information  the  dogtrot  was  built  about  18S4  (Jane  Armstrong,  personal  communication.  1987),  and  the  schoolhouse 
may  also  date  to  this  time  period.  The  Cumberland  dwelling  was  assigned  a  constmetion  date  range  of  1880  to  1920 
(Skinner  ct  al.  1982a:A3-3).  The  frame  sheds  (1-3),  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  garage  were  built  during  the  1930s 
and  1940s, 

Significance:  Site  41C0111  is  National  Register  eligible  based  on  the  standing  architecture  (two  mid-nineteenth 
century  log  buildings,  one  of  which  is  in  situ),  and  known  in  situ  features  (e.g.,  original  well).  The  limited 
subsurface  testing  conducted  in  1986  indicates  that  intact  sheet  refuse  deposits  remam.  However,  this  site  is  on 
private  land  (sec  discussion  below),  and  no  National  Register  nomination  has  been  made. 


Recommendation:  No  further  work. 
Dendrochronological  iDvestigationi:  None. 
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Testing  Method:  As  noted  above,  this  site  was  included  in  the  Scope  of  Work,  but  UNT  was  not  notified  that 
41C01 1 1  bad  subsequently  been  ex  duded  from  the  project  area  until  after  we  began  excavations  in  1986.  The  site 
was  excluded  from  the  project  area  following  extended  negotiations  between  the  Corps  and  the  landowners.  As  a 
result,  the  landowner  notified  us  of  this  decision  to  exclude  this  site  from  Corps  land,  and  we  were  requested  to 
cease  our  excavations.  Figure  8-7  shows  the  locations  of  our  excavation  units  in  the  yard  surrounding  the 
Cumberlaitd  dwelling. 


Figure  8-7,  Site  map  of  the  Cumberland  House  area  at  41C0111.  This  drawing  is  from  a  field  sketch  made  by 
personnel  from  ECI  in  1981.  Our  excavation  units  are  shown.  Note:  alt  surface  features  were  not  mapped  (e.g., 
cellar,  fencelines),  and  we  were  removed  from  the  site  before  we  coul  nap  it. 
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Th.  landowner  reques.ed  return  or  rebunal  of  the  excavated  materials.  The  artifacts  were  rebuned  in  the  units 
The  .pv  :  ootentially  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  based  on  the 
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significance. 

r-  <• ,.  -ntv  lu/n  soiso-cm  units  on  an  8-in  grid  was  begun  in  the  Cumberland  house  area  before  we 

were'Srf  thL  the  property  was  outside  the  project  area.  Following  conflation  by  the  Co^^  we  backfilled 
^f  exSon  units.  No  fu^er  work  was  conducted,  except  for  the  videotaped  tour  mentioned  above, 

Testtaa  R«ults-  Based  on  the  limited  artifact  collection  recovered  from  the  sheet  refuse  ^eposit  souA  ^  the 
C^bSl^d  house  these  deposiu  date  from  the  1880s  to  the  mid-twentieth  centuty.  An  overview 
^sTSS  is  provided  in  title  8-4,  TTie  refuted  eanhenwart*  yielded  a  mean  begmnmg  date  of  1884,  th. 
stonewares  dated  1883,  and  the  bottle  glass  produced  a  date  of  1902. 


Table  8-4 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41C0111 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

22 

4.17 

Stoneware 

4 

0.76 

Porcelain 

2 

0.38 

Bottle  Glass 

173 

32.83 

Table  Glass 

3 

0.57 

Lamp  Glass 

2 

0.38 

Window  Glass 

23 

4.36 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

5 

0.95 

Wire  Nails 

138 

26.19 

Machine-Made  Brick 

3 

0.57 

Building  Material 

21 

3.98 

Personal  Items 

7 

1.33 

Thin  i  Heavy  Metal 

89 

16.89 

Household  Items 

2 

0.38 

Machine  &  Wagon 

20 

3.80 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

2 

0.38 

Ammunition 

3 

0.57 

Misc.  Other 

8 

1.52 

Total 

527 

No  subsurface  features  were  encountered.  A  moderate  density  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  identified,  and  anifacis 
were  recovered  from  10  to  25<m  below  surface.  Because  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  field  mvesiigations,  no 
(listribui'^n  data  were  obtained. 

Faunal  Remains: 

A  single  armadillo  scute  found  in  level  one  is  probably  an  incidental  occurrence,  unrelated  to  the  occupation. 


Summary:  The  archival,  architectural,  and  archaeological  information  indicates  this  farmstead  was  occupied  from 
the  ISSOs  until  recently.  The  earliest  structure,  a  log  dogtrot,  remains  standing.  This  bouse  is  inside  a  frame  shed 
built  in  the  1930s.  The  dogtrot  forms  the  core  of  the  building  and  is  well  protected  from  the  elements.  This  structure 
is  architecturally  significant  and  National  Register  eligible.  This  site  is  located  on  private  property,  and  no 
agreement  to  nominate  41C01 1 1  has  been  made  at  this  time. 

This  structure  along  with  the  other  extant  buildings  at  the  site  were  recorded  on  videotape  during  a  walking  tour 
of  the  property.  Ms.  Jane  Armstrong  was  interviewed  during  this  tour  (see  Chapter  1 1)  and  provided  a  wealth  of 
information  about  the  farm  and  the  buildings.  This  videotape  and  a  cassette  recording  and  v/ritten  transcript  of  this 
interview  are  on  file  at  the  IAS,  UNT.  A  transcript  of  this  interview  and  a  recl-to-reel  copy  of  the  interview  is  on 
file  in  the  Oral  Histoiy  Collection  of  the  Willis  Library  on  the  UNT  campus.  Since  this  interview,  the  ca.  1890s 
Cumberland  house  was  tom  down  and  a  nsw  house  was  built  on  the  property. 
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DcacripUoa:  Structures  at  this  site  included  a  house,  blacksmitbing  shed,  chicken  coop,  privy,  frame  barn  with  a 
log  building  forming  the  core,  a  well,  collapsed  cellv.  and  a  pumphouse  (Figure  8-8).  The  farmstead  was  occupied 
for  over  a  1(X)  years,  and  the  bouse  and  bam  reflcu  several  epis^es  of  modification. 


Figure  8-8.  Site  map  of  41C0121. 


Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  revisited  in  1985.  A  brick-lined  well  was  located  in 
1985.  No  testing  was  conducted.  This  site  was  identified  as  exhibiting  National  Register  potential. 


Archival  Investigations;  The  site  is  located  on  the  Thomas  Lemons  survey  (A-S99).  The  originai  occupation 
appears  to  date  to  1368  when  it  was  purchased  by  M.  F.  Morton.  It  was  serially  occupied  until  198S,  with  most 
of  the  structures  present  at  the  site  dating  to  the  Robinson  and  Davis  occupations.  An  overview  of  the  chain  of  title 
is  given  in  Table  A- 10. 

.Architectural  investigations:  Architectural  descriptions  were  made  for  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  An  overview 
of  the  major  architectural  elements  of  the  dwelling  and  outbuildings  is  provided  below.  Floorplans,  elevational 
drawings,  photographs,  and  field  notes  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling;  The  house  underwent  several  additions  and  modifications,  and  the  original  floorplan  was  not  fully 
discerned  (Figures  8-9  and  8-10).  The  two  oldest  rooms  (2  and  3)  were  located  in  the  center  of  the  final  floorplan. 
The  west  room  was  determined  to  be  older  based  on  the  presence  of  half-lap  notched  sills,  machine-cut  nails  in  the 
attic,  and  a  cut-out  for  an  earlier  fireplace  on  the  west  wall.  The  emire  room  leaned  to  the  east,  and  modifications 
were  made  to  acconunodate  this  problem  when  the  room  was  modified  and  enlarged.  The  original  exterior  door  was 
on  the  east  elevation,  and  the  exterior  walls  were  shiplap.  Rooms  2  and  3  were  the  only  part  of  the  house  with 
shiplap  siding.  The  east  room  was  the  same  length  north-south  but  was  narrower  east-west.  Based  on  the  sills  and 
headers,  it  was  interpreted  that  the  east  room  was  moved  and  attached  to  the  west  room.  A  porch  was  located  on 
the  south  side  when  rooms  2  and  3  were  combined  to  form  a  double  pen  bouse.  It  had  a  shed  roof.  It  was  closed- in 
on  the  west  side,  and  the  exterior  wa>l  had  shiplap  siding. 


Figure  8-9.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  dwelling  at  4IC0121 .  (a)  east  elevation,  (b)  west  elevation.  Note; 
window  and  door  details  are  not  shown;  these  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 
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century.  It  appeared  to  have  been  constructed  as  a  frame  schoolhouse.  A  porch  was  added  to  the  east  side,  forming 
a  Cumberland-style  dwelling  with  two  front  doors.  The  west  portion  of  the  original  porch  was  used  as  a  hallway 
with  a  small  shed  or  storage  space  between  room  2  and  the  south  addition  (room  1).  The  south  room  had  board  and 
batten  exteriors,  and  board  and  batten  was  added  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  west  elevation  of  room  2. 

The  last  major  modification  involved  the  addition  of  the  kitchen  and  a  bedroom  on  the  north  side  and  a 
concrete  porch  on  the  northeast.  The  additions  dated  after  1943,  and  the  exteriors  were  clapboard.  Clapboard  was 
also  added  at  this  time  along  the  entire  west  elevation  except  for  room  2  and  the  west  elevation  of  the  early  porch. 

Other  major  modifications  included  covering  over  a  window  on  the  south  elevation  of  room  2,  which  occurred 
when  room  1  was  added.  The  floors  of  rooms  1-3  were  hardwood,  and  with  the  exception  of  room  1,  all  the  floors 
had  been  covered  with  linoleum.  The  fireplace  in  room  2  was  removed,  and  a  cut-out  was  made  for  a  stove.  A 
hanging  chimney  was  added  to  the  east  wall  of  room  3. 

Pumphouse:  The  pumphouse  was  located  west  of  the  house.  It  was  concrete  block  with  a  poured  concrete  slab  floor, 
and  a  flat,  corrugated  metal  roof.  Adjacent  to  the  pumphouse  on  the  north  was  a  brick  and  stone-lined  well.  The 
top  course  was  stone.  Elelow  that  was  approximately  44  cm  of  machine-made  brick  with  stone  to  the  bottom.  It 
measured  0.9S  ra  across  and  10.2  m  deep. 

Chicken  coop  and  Privy:  This  building  was  partitioned  in  half  north-south.  The  west  pen  had  a  wood  floor,  and  the 
east,  a  dirt  floor.  The  walls  were  vertical  plank,  and  the  roof  was  galvanized  metal.  Two  chicken  wire  pens  were 
located  on  the  west  and  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  coop.  A  plank  privy  with  a  wood  floor  and  a  corrugated  metal 
roof  was  located  on  the  north.  It  was  a  two-seater. 

Blacksmithing  Shed:  The  blacksmithing  area  was  probably  also  used  as  a  shop  (Figure  8-11).  It  was  badly 
deteriorated,  with  most  of  the  wall  planking  missing.  It  was  open  on  the  east  and  had  been  added  on  to.  The  original 
pen  had  a  gable  roof  supported  by  hewn  posts  set  on  sandstone  piers.  A  shed  addition  was  tacked  onto  the  south. 
The  floor  was  dirt,  and  the  support  for  the  anvil  was  attached  to  the  west  wall.  No  evidence  of  a  stone  or  brick 
forge  or  foundation  for  supporting  a  stationary  forge  was  found,  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  forge  was  portable, 
possibly  similar  to  the  portable  metal  forge  found  at  site  4IDN250  (Jones  Farm). 

Barn:  The  core  of  this  bum  was  a  log  building  that  originally  may  have  been  a  dwelling.  The  frame  superstructure 
had  vertical  plank  walls  with  hewn  log  posts.  This  superstruemre  represents  an  addition  and  includes  the  construction 
of  sheds,  breezeways,  and  pens  that  surrounded  the  log  building.  The  noith  addition  was  a  breezeway  that  was  open 
on  the  east  and  southwest.  Double  doors  where  present  on  the  west  wall.  The  west  addition  was  open  on  the  south. 
The  east  contained  two  pens.  Entry  to  the  north  pen  was  on  the  east  elevation.  This  room  was  used  for  grain  storage 
and  has  a  wood  floor.  The  south  room  was  used  as  an  animal  pen.  A  loft  extended  over  these  two  rooms  and  the 
log  building.  The  south  addition  was  an  open  animal  pen  with  a  slat  wall  on  the  south.  A  corral  was  located  south 
of  this  addition.  Shed  roofs  were  present  over  each  addition  forming  a  hip  roof  with  a  high  gable  over  the  log 
building.  The  roof  was  corrugated  metal.  All  the  nails  were  wire. 

The  log  core  was  a  double  pen  (Figure  8-12).  Its  original  floorplan  and  fimetion  is  unknown.  It  was  one-and-a- 
half  stories,  and  the  logs  were  hewn  with  half  and  full-dovetail  notching.  Half-dovetail  predominated.  The  sills  were 
log,  half-lapped,  and  set  on  sandstone  piers.  A  full  sandstone  foundation  was  placed  under  the  center  sill  running 
east-west.  The  original  doors  included  one  located  on  the  north  elevation  and  the  extant  center  door  on  the  south. 
The  only  original  window  opening  still  evident  was  on  the  east  elevation,  in  the  upper  story.  Two  doors  have  been 
cut  into  the  south  wall  and  may  have  been  situated  over  old  window  locations.  Window  openings  were  later  cut  on 
the  north  and  west  elevations.  A  door  was  also  added  later  to  the  west  elevation  and  provided  access  to  the  north 
pen.  The  original  fireplace!?)  was  located  on  the  west  side  and  the  cut-out  area  was  present  at  the  time  of  recording. 
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Figure  8-11. 


Field  architectural  pianview  (a)  and  the  east  elevation  (b)  and  west  elevation  (c)  of  the 
blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121. 
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Figure  8-12. 


Field  aichitectural  plxnview  and  elevation  drawinp  of  the  log  struCTure  in  the  bam  at 
41C0121. 
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Figure  8-12.  (coatinued)  Field  arcbisec.  tiI  .;!)uview  and  elevation  drawings  of  the  log  sinicture  in  the  bam  it 
41C0121. 
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The  north  portion  of  the  building  was  enclosed  on  the  south  side  and  partitioned  north-south  to  form  a  small 
granary.  The  south  was  opened  (i.e.,  additional  doorways  were  cut).  No  floor  remained  in  this  area,  and  a  wood 
feeding  trough  was  built  onto  the  north  wall  of  the  south  pen.  The  original  roof  had  been  replaced,  and  the  notching 
for  the  rafters  were  still  evident.  The  present  roof  was  added  when  the  fraip-:  additions  were  made. 

Dating:  The  log  structure  in  the  frame  bam  was  probably  built  in  the  1870s  or  1880s.  No  dendrochronology  was 
done  because  the  structure  was  selected  to  be  moved  and  restored.  This  stmeture  may  have  been  a  dwelling  that 
underwent  considerable  tixtdification.  The  original  room(s)  of  this  structure  were  built  before  1890.  The  frame  bam, 
blaclcsmithing  area,  chicken  coop,  and  other  outbuildings  all  dated  to  the  twentieth  cenmry,  with  many  dating  to  the 
later  occupation.  The  well  dated  to  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  bad  been  modified  after  1900,  including  the 
relatively  recent  construction  of  the  pumphouse. 

Significance:  The  possible  log  dwelling  inside  the  frame  bam  was  the  only  significant  stmemre  remaining.  It  was 
salvaged  and  donated  to  Farmers  Branch  Historical  Park.  The  blacksmithing  area  was  not  architecturally  significant, 
but  because  these  strnemres  were  poorly  preserved  in  the  project  area,  it  was  determined  archaeologically 
significant.  It  was  recommended  for  intensive  excavation,  and  this  work  was  undertaken  as  part  of  our  investigations 
at41C012l. 

Recommendation:  No  further  architectural  documentation. 

Dendixtchronological  Investigatioa-  None. 

Excavation  Method:  A  multi-level  excavation  approach  was  utilized,  including  excavation  of  39  S0x50-cm  units 
on  an  8-m  grid  across  the  main  site  area.  Several  units  were  judgmentally  placed  to  ex  tine  feanires.  Grab  samples 
of  surface  artifacts  were  recovered  from  three  areas  (see  Figure  8-8)  where  numerous  anifacts  were  exposed  on 
eroding  or  disturbed  surfaces.  Five  backhoe  trenches  were  dug  to  examine  the  geology  and  further  expose  specific 
features  (e.g.,  foundation  and  subsurface  deposits  associated  with  the  log  stmeture  in  the  frame  bam).  BHT  5  was 
located  southwest  of  the  main  site  area  and  is  not  shown  in  Figure  8-8.  A  block  excavation  was  undertaken  in  the 
blacksmithing  area  in  an  effort  to  recover  spatial,  temporal,  and  functional  information  about  this  activity.  A  large 
area,  including  the  frame  bam,  log  building,  and  corral  was  scraped  using  heavy  machinery  when  the  log  building 
was  salvaged.  This  effort  required  removing  the  frame  bam  and  corral  to  expose  the  log  building,  which  badly 
disturbed  this  area  of  the  site. 

Geology:  Site  4IC0121  is  located  ou  the  fust  terrace  above  the  Wolf  Creek  floodplain.  The  site  is  located  near  the 
east  edge  of  the  west  terrace.  This  site  is  essentially  in  the  same  geologic  setting  as  site  41C036  located  about  one 
mile  cast  of  41C0121.  The  topography  of  the  site  is  generally  level,  but  there  is  a  grade  slope  to  the  northeast 
towards  a  stock  pond  and  the  creek.  Overall,  the  site  is  generally  level,  with  cultivation  occurring  west  of  the 
barbed-wire  feuce  west  of  the  house. 

Stratigraphy:  The  site  is  situated  on  a  relatively  level  landscape  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  cast  away  from  the 
site  towards  a  small  intermittent  stream.  BHT  5,  dug  southwest  of  the  major  site  area,  revealed  approximately  2.54 
m  of  alluvial  parent  material.  This  sandy  alluvium  is  fill  for  the  Pleistocene  terrace  in  this  area.  The  profile  exposed 
in  BHT  I  (Table  8-5),  revealed  a  plowed  A-horizon  approximately  18  cm  tf  ck.  This  is  underlain  by  an  argillic  B- 
horizon  which  extends  to  the  base  of  (he  trench.  This  soil  profile  is  characteristic  of  soils  developed  on  this  middle 
to  late  Pleistocene  terrace. 

The  loamy  sands  and  sandy  loams  in  the  upper  part  of  the  profile  are  underlain  by  sandy  clay  loams  and  clay 
loams  in  the  B-horizons  below.  This  sandy  texture  would  have  promoted  biotutbation  and  plant  activity  that  would 
have  reworked  artifacts  in  the  uppc'  part  of  the  profile.  Farther  to  the  east  and  the  northeast  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
major  occupations  of  the  site,  the  drop  in  terrain  registers  erosion  of  the  flct  terrace  surface.  In  these  areas  of  the 
site,  the  A-horizons  are  much  thinner,  and  the  B-horizons  occur  much  closer  lo  the  present  surface.  In  these  portions 


of  the  site,  panicularly  between  the  log  structure  and  the  more  recent  dwelling  at  the  site,  there  is  very  little  sandy 
A-horizon  material  overlying  the  B-horizon.  Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  greater  relief  in  this  part  of  the  site, 
mixture  and  downslopc  movement  of  artifacts  should  have  been  more  imponani  processes  of  site  formation. 


Table  8-5 

Soil  Profile  Description  for  Trench  1  at  41C0121 


Horizon 

Depth 

Color  Moist 

Texture 

Structure 

Boundary 

Ap 

0-5cm 

10YR3/3 

LS-SL 

m-lfsab 

ci 

Ap2 

5-11 

7.bYR4/4 

LS 

If  sab 

cs 

Ap3 

11-18 

7.5YR5/4 

SL-LS 

If  sab 

cs 

AB 

18-25 

•’ .  5YR4/6 

SL 

If  sab 

gs 

Bt 

25-50 

_ .75YR4/6 

SCL 

2msab 

gs 

Btc 

50-86 

2.5YR4/6 

CL 

3c8ab 

gs 

Btc2 

86-113 

5YR5/8 

SCL-CL 

2msab 

cs 

Btc  3 

113-141 

7.5YR4/8 

CL-SCL 

3  mag 

gs 

Btc4 

141-180 

10YR6/4 

SCL 

3  mag 

gs 

Btcg 

180-245+ 

5YR5/8  + 

SCL 

3msab 

base 

10YR6y2 

Key: 

Texture:  LS-loamy  sand;  SL-sandy  loam;  SCL-sandy  clay  loam; 
CL-clay  loam. 

Structure:  grade/claes/type;  grade:  1-weak,  2-moderate, 
3-strong.  Class:  f-fine,  m-medium;  type:  sab-subangular 
block/,  ag-angular  blocky,  m«massive. 

Boundary:  Distinctness/ topography;  distinctness:  c-clear, 
g-granular;  topography;  s-smooth,  i-irregular. 


Exavatioa  RmuIU;  The  excavation  results  are  presented  by  feature  and  collection  area.  Six  features  were  identified 
during  excavation  (Feanires  1-6).  Feature  numbers  7-12  were  assigned  to  structures,  but  the  numbers  have  been 
dropped.  Five  types  of  collections  were  recovered  and  include  (1)  50x50-cm  units,  (2)  surface  grab  samples  (3) 
bl^k  excavaion,  (4)  backhoe  trenches,  and  (3)  machine-scraping  of  the  bam  area.  The  features  are  described 
below,  followed  by  a  discimion  of  the  artifact  assemblages  recovered  from  these  five  types  of  collections. 

Fcaturei'  Sw  fe^res  (1-6)  and  six  structures  (feature  numbers  7-12)  were  identified.  The  stnictu.us  are  described 
arove  under  arcniiecturai  investigaions  and  are  not  discussed  ninher  here.  The  features  include  a  trah-buraing  aea 
^caure  1).  a  collapsed  cellar  (Feature  2),  and  possible  postmolds  (Features  3-6).  Each  of  these  are  described 


IT  ‘‘““P  containing  burned  aitifacu  and  sediment.  This  feature  wa  located  in 

unit  S82  E90  about  10  m  north  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  dwelling.  The  feature  wa  identified  below  the  sod 
layer  and  continued  to  the  base  of  Level  2  (20  cm  below  surface).  The  feature  contained  brick,  rocks,  and  platic. 
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a  dense  deposit  of  burned  artifacts,  particularly  bottle  glass,  as  well  as  extensive  evidence  of  root  and  rodent 
disturbance.  The  artifacts  found  in  Feature  1  are  listed  in  Table  8-6.  The  feature  is  recent,  probably  dating  to  near 
the  end  of  the  occupation. 

Feature  2:  Feanrre  2  was  a  collapsed  cellar  located  about  6-8  m  northeast  of  the  dwelling,  inside  the  east 
barbed-wire  fence.  The  cellar  was  tnariced  by  a  large  depression.  A  single  S0x50-cm  unit  was  excavated  in  Feature 
2  at  S90  £106.  The  unit  was  dug  to  60  cm  below  surface,  but  not  to  the  base  of  the  feature.  A  large  sheet  of 
corrugated  metal  was  unearthed  in  Level  S,  which  was  possibly  part  of  the  roof.  The  fill  above  the  cellai  roof 
(Levels  1-6)  contained  sheet  refuse,  and  the  artifacts  from  these  levels  are  listed  in  Table  8-6. 

Features  3-6:  Features  3-6  were  post/postmolds  in  the  blacksmith  shop  (Figure  8-13).  Feature  3  was  located 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  structure  and  was  identified  in  Level  1 .  It  extended  to  a  depth  of  31  cm  below  surface  and 
is  circular,  measuring  21  cm  in  diameter.  The  fill  contained  one  piece  of  vessel  glass.  Feature  3  is  located  in  Units 
S91  £118  and  J92  £118. 


E111  E123 


Figure  8-13.  Locations  of  postmold  features  3,  4,  S,  and  6  in  the  Blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121. 

FtalWC.  4:  Feature  4  was  a  postmold  containing  burned  sediment  and  wood  fragments  from  the  post.  It  was 
located  in  Unit  S92  £1 15,  roughly  elliptical,  measuring  23x27  cm  in  diameter.  It  was  identified  in  Level  1  and 
extended  to  a  depth  of  27  tm  below  surface.  Rodent  disturbance  was  evident  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  feature. 
The  post  was  pairtted,  and  artifacts  in  the  feature  fill  include  building  materials  (bolts,  nails,  rivets),  coal,  and  glass. 
Feature  4  was  the  east  post  to  the  work  bench  which  held  the  anvil. 

Feature  5  was  identified  as  a  possible  postmola.  but  its  exact  function  remaiij  unknown.  The  ft  ature 
was  large,  measuring  atx  ut  46x30  cm  in  diameter,  had  vertical  walls,  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  only  13  cm  below 
surface.  The  sides  of  the  feature  were  well  defined,  but  the  floor  was  undulating.  The  fill  and  possibly  the  bottom 
of  the  feature  have  been  disturbed  by  rodent  activity.  In  the  center  of  the  feature  was  a  concentration  of  coal,  which 
was  originally  postulated  as  the  remains  of  a  removed  post.  However,  this  dr-s  not  explain  the  size  of  the  feature 


•  •  • 
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and  the  rentaining  fill.  The  mathii  in  Feature  S  contained  a  dense  concentration  of  coal,  burned  eanh,  wood  chips, 

clinkers,  and  paper  fragments.  This  area  was  northeast  of  the  anvil  and  may  have  been  associated  with  the  forge.  # 

Feature  6:  Feature  6  was  a  post  and  postmoid  located  along  the  east  wall  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  feature 
was  located  in  Units  S92  El  18  and  S93  El  18.  The  postmoid  was  elliptical,  measuring  26a40  cm  in  diameter  and 
extended  to  33  cm  below  surface.  Remains  of  the  post  were  still  present  during  excavation,  along  with  nails,  thin 
metal,  vessel  glass,  and  other  debris.  Approximately  30  pieces  of  wood  were  found  in 

Feature  6.  • 

Artifact  Assemblage:  Five  types  of  collections  were  recovered  and  include  (1)  S0x30-cm  units,  (2)  surface  grab 
samples,  (3)  block  excavation,  (4)  backhoe  trenches,  and  (S)  machine-scraping  of  the  barn  area.  The  artifact 
assemblages  recovered  from  these  five  types  of  collections  are  discussed  separately  below. 


Comparison  of  these  five  collections  indicates  that  significant  differences  occur  between  them.  These  • 

diffeiences  include  variability  in  the  relative  frequency  of  the  artifact  categories  present  in  each  and  evidence  of 
specialized  activity  areas.  The  30xS0-cm  units  provided  data  on  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  at  the  site,  while  the  block 
excavation  yielded  data  on  the  blacksmithing  and  workshop  activities.  The  surface  collections  were  highly  biased 
and  were  collected  from  eroded  surfaces.  The  backhoe  trenches  and  the  machine-scraped  area  yielded  little 
anifactual  material,  and  none  was  collected. 

• 

The  artifacts  recovered  in  the  30x30-cm  units  contained  sheet  refuse,  excluding  Feature  1  (S82  E90)  and  Units 
26  (S90  E122),  45  (S90  El  171.  and  54  (S90  El  16)  located  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  Unit  28  (S90  El  14),  a  50x50-cm 
unit,  located  in  Block  1,  but  outside  the  blacksmith  shop,  was  included  in  the  50x50-cm  unit  data  (Table  8-6). 


Tabla  8-6 

Artifnota  from  41C01.2X  by  Collactlon  Aran  • 


Category 

Sheet 

Refuse  Block  l 

Surf. 

Coll. 

Fe.l 

Fe.2 

Serai  6  Coarse  Earthen. 

7 

0.36 

20 

0.15 

Refined  Earthenware 

23 

1.18 

100 

0.74 

6 

3 

1 

Stoneware 

10 

0.51 

85 

0.63 

5 

Porcelain 

15 

0.11 

Bottle  Glass 

86B 

44.31 

2206 

16.33 

18 

214 

27 

Table  Glass 

1 

0.06 

26 

0.20 

Larap  Glass 

1 

0.06 

5 

0.04 

Unid.  Glass 

9 

0.46 

7 

0.06 

Window  Glass 

51 

2.61 

484 

4.59 

1 

1 

Machine-Cut  Nalls 

55 

2.81 

326 

2.42 

6 

Wire  Nails 

124 

6.33 

4021 

29.76 

7 

Handmade  Brick 

171 

8.73 

39 

0.29 

1 

4 

Building  Material 

189 

9.65 

1087 

8.05 

44 

13 

Personal  Itens 

18 

0.92 

242 

1.79 

2 

1 

Thin  h  Heavy  Metal 

221 

11.29 

1224 

9.06 

2 

8 

15 

Household  Itetns 

15 

0.77 

103 

0.77 

4 

2 

Machine  h  Wagon 

24 

1.23 

2722 

20.15 

2 

Tools 

2 

o,n 

1  01 

0  =  77 

Horse  t  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.06 

386 

2.86 

Ammunition 

11 

0.57 

25 

0.19 

1 

Electrical  Items 

16 

0.82 

69 

0.51 

Misc.  Other' 

14  2 

7.25 

219 

1.62 

12 

35 

Total 

T — errr - xrz-: — : — r-^ 

1959 

13514 

36 

294 

114 

^  Misc^  Other  includes  primarily  recant  debri*  such  as  paper, 
plastic,  and  foil,  and  items  that  do  not  fit  into  the  other 
categories. 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 
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The  sheet  refuse  deposit  contained  anifacts  from  the  earliest  occupation  to  the  most  rc^nt,  spanning  over  100 
years  of  deposition.  Bottle  glass  sherds  account  for  44.31%  of  the  artifact  assemblage,  followed  by  architectural 
items  (30. 13%),  thin  and  heat^  metal  which  includes  tin  can  fragments  (11.29%).  and  recent  debris  (miscellaneous 
other  at  7.25%'>. 

Ceramics  arc  very  infrequent  ano  u'-count  for  a  small  proportion  of  the  assemblage.  Their  low  density  may 
reflect  the  length  of  occupation  and  'hat  the  site  was  occupied  until  recently. 

Block  1  contained  blacksmithing  and  workshop  debris,  as  well  as  some  sheet  refuse  material.  The  artifacts 
found  in  the  blacksmith  shop  are  summarized  in  Table  8-6.  These  data  indicate  that  architectural  items  total  44. 1 1  % 
of  the  assemblage,  followed  by  machir  '''agon,  and  hardware  which  account  for  20. 15  %  of  the  artifacts  collected 
in  the  blacksmith  shop. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  collections  is  shown  in  Figure  8-14  and  indicates  that  significant  content  differences 
occur  between  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  the  blacksmith  shop  assemblage  (Block  1).  Bottle  glass  is  the  most 
frequent  artifact  category  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  where  it  is  almost  three  times  more  frequent  than  in  Block  1 . 
On  the  other  hand,  wire  nails  are  more  than  three  times  more  common  in  Block  1  than  the  sheet  refuse,  and 
machine,  wagon,  and  hardware  are  almost  twenty  times  more  common  in  Block  1 .  Similar  frequencies  are  evident 
among  ceramics,  other  vessel  glass,  window  glass,  machine-cut  nails,  building  material,  household  items, 
ammunition,  and  electrical  items. 

Handmade  brick  is  poorly  represenuvl  at  the  site,  but  is  almost  nine  times  more  common  in  the  sheet  refuse 
than  in  the  shop  assemblage.  Thin  and  heavy  metal,  including  tin  can  fragments,  is  similar  in  both  assemblages. 
However,  tools,  horse  and  stable  gear,  and  personal  items  are  more  common  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  The  higher 
percentage  of  personal  items  was  not  expected,  but  probably  reflects  the  concentration  of  activity  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  compared  to  the  sheet  refuse  are:  s  sampled. 

The  higher  percentage  of  mi.scelianeous  materials  shown  in  Table  8-6  and  Figure  8-14  is  biased.  Items  in  this 
category  itmlude  paper,  plastic,  charcoal,  clinkers,  slag,  and  unidentifiable  wood.  This  material  was  counted  and 
recorded  for  all  sheet  refuse  units.  However,  because  of  the  density  of  this  material  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  this 
material  was  estimated,  not  counted,  and  in  some  instances,  simply  recorded  as  present/absent. 

Comparison  of  the  MBD  values  obtained  for  the  different  collections  indicate  considerable  similarity  between 
collections  (Table  8-7).  The  sample  sizes  for  Feature  1  and  the  surface  collection  were  too  small  to  be  statistically 
meaningful.  Comparison  of  ±e  50K50-cm units  and  Block  1  indicate  similar  refmed  earthenware  dates,  but  between 
10  and  15  years  difference  in  the  stonewares  and  bottle  gla.ss  sherds.  A  total  combined  MBD  value  of  1888.98 
(n-4S2)  was  obtained  for  the  site  collection,  'tlie  more  recent  MBD  values  for  Block  1  reflect  continued  use  until 
recently,  while  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  replaced  by  trash  dumping,  as  many  as  30-40  years  before  'he  site  was 
abandoned.  A  modem  trash  dump  was  found,  but  not  sampled. 

The  combined  MBD  vai  :  of  1888.98  for  the  ite  collection  is  also  10-20  years  more  recent  than  expected 
based  on  the  archival  data.  Again,  this  variability  piobably  reflects  the  continued  occupation  of  the  site  until  the 
1980s. 

Other  indicat'onsof  the  early  occupation  of  41C0121  include  the  architectural  assemblage,  namely  the  original 
rooms  of  the  extant  house  and  the  log  struemre  inside  the  1930s  bam  (see  above  discussion).  The  entire  brick 
assemblage  is  handmade  brick  and  includes  a  brick  scatter  in  Unit  S106  E98  located  at  tbe  southeast  comer  of  the 
early  dwelling.  This  50x50-cm  unit  contained  1 10  handnuide  bricks  and  fragments,  accountiug  for  64.33%  of  the 
brick  collected  in  the  50x50'Cm  units  at  tbe  site. 


sc  RE  SW  P  BQ  TQ  OQ  WQ  CN  WN  HB  BM  P  THMHH  MW  T  HS  A  E  MO 
50x50~cin  Units  Blacksmith  Shop 

Ligtnd: 


SC 

Sami-Coarse  Earthenwares 

CN 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

MW 

Machine,  Wagon,  Hardware 

RE 

Relined  Earthenwares 

WN 

Wire  Nails 

T 

Tools 

SW 

Stonewares 

HB 

Handmade  BticK 

HS 

Horse  ft  Stable  Gear 

P 

Porcelains 

MB 

Machine-made  Brick 

A 

Ammunition 

BQ 

Bottle  Glass 

BM 

Building  Materiai 

E 

Electrical  Items 

TQ 

Table  Qtau 

PI 

Personal  Items 

MO 

Misc.  Other 

LQ 

Lamp  Glass 

THM 

Thin  ft  Heavy  Metal 

WQ 

Wirtdow  Glass 

HH 

Household  Metal 

F’.jjurc  8-14.  Artifact  frequency  comparison!  for  the  50Ji50-cm  uni's  excavated  within  the  sheet-refuse  deposit  and 
the  S0x50-cm  units  and  Ixl-m  units  excavated  in  the  blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121. 
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Table  8-7 

MBD  Values  Obtained  for  Refined  Earthenwares, 
Stonewares,  and  Bottle  Glass  Sherds  by 
Collection  Area  at  41C0121  (i-sanple  size) 


Category' 

SOxSOs 

Block  1 

Feature 

1 

Surf.  Coll. 

RE 

1869.5 

(20) 

1868.0  (97) 

1863.3 

(3) 

1875.6 

(8) 

SW 

1860.0 

(7) 

1870.1  (84) 

1867.1 

(7) 

BG 

1896.1 

(24) 

1910.5  (197) 

1924.7 

(3) 

1900.0 

(2) 

Combined 

1880.7 

(51) 

1890.6  (378) 

1894.0 

(6) 

1875.0 

(17) 

^  RE*refined 

earthenwares 

,  SW«stonewarss ,  BG»bottle 

glass. 

Comblned-all  three  categories  combined. 

Artifact  Distributioof:  Distribution  mips  were  prepared  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  bottle  glass,  window 
glass,  machine-cut  and  wire  nails,  personal  items,  thin  and  heavy  metal,  and  total  artifacts.  These  maps  inHirafi- 
valuable  information  on  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  at  41COi21.  These  tnaps  are  by  collection  area  below. 

S0x50-cm  Units:  Distribution  maps  produced  from  the  50]t50-cm  unit  dau  indicate  a  mixed  sheet  refuse  and  trash¬ 
dumping  assemblage  (Figure  8-15).  High-density  units  contain  predominately  building  debris  (S106  E98,  S90  El  14),  * 

or  trash  (S82  E90  (Feature  1),  S66  E130,  S82  E98,  S114  E82).  Unit  S66  E130  is  located  in  a  surface  trash  dump 
area.  Other  surface  dumps  occur  near  the  chicken  coop  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  blacksiuiih  shop. 

The  refined  earthenwares  recovered  from  the  sheet  refuse  are  poorly  represented.  Only  nine  50!i50-cm  units 
contained  refined  earthenwares.  The  highest  refined  earthenware  frequencies  (n-3)  occurred  in  Units  S82  E90 
(Featuie  1)  and  SI  14  E82.  Both  umts  contained  modern  trash.  All  of  the  refined  earthenwares,  except  one,  were  ® 

found  in  the  30x30-cm  units  west  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  One  sherd  was  found  in  Unit  S74  El  14  located  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  chicken  coop.  No  sherds  were  found  in  the  bam  area.  Surfare  sheids  occurred  in  eroded 
areas  of  the  dirt  road  (see  Figure  8-8). 

Stonewares  were  also  poorly  represented  and  exhibited  a  similar  pattern  as  the  refined  earthenwares.  Only  ten 
sherds  were  found  in  the  50x50-cm  units.  Ihrcc  stoneware  sherds  were  found  east  of  the  barbed-wire  fence  located  ® 

just  east  of  the  house.  One  occurred  in  Unit  S74  El  14,  one  was  in  Unit  S90  El  14  next  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  and 
one  was  fouiid  in  surface  collection  area  #3.  No  sherds  were  found  in  the  outbuilding  area. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  were  scattered  across  the  site  west  of  the  dirt  road.  None  were  found  in  the  bam  area. 

High-density  units  include  St  14  E82,  which  contained  a  modem  trash  deposit,  a  water  pipe  and  modem  trash.  This 

unit  (n» i03  bottic  glass  sherds).  Feature  1  (S82  E90,  n«214),  and  Unit  S90  El  14  (n-284)  on  the  west  wall  of  • 

the  blacksmiiih  shop,  contained  the  highest  bottle  glass  frequencies.  Bottle  glass  counts  in  the  other  units  ranged  from 

zero  to  38  sherds. 

Machine-cut  nails  and  wire  nails  exhibited  overlapping  distributions.  They  were  concentrated  west  of  the  dirt 
road.  No  nails  were  collected  in  the  backhoe-scraped  area  or  the  J0x30-cm  units  in  the  bam.  Sevr.,  wire  nails  were 
found  west  of  the  bam  in  SlCu  El 30.  • 


Total  Artifacts 


A  21-40 
B  41-60 
C  61-322 


Figure  8-13.  Artifact  deuity  plot  of  total  artifacts  for  the  sheet-rcftise  deposit  at  41C0121.  Density  plot  data  are 
based  on  counts  per  30]t30-cm  unit. 
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were  found  in  the  surface  trash  deposit  in  the  northeastern  site  area.  Thin  and  heavy  meta'  exhibited  a  similar 
distribution,  concentrating  west  of  the  road.  The  highest  fretiuency  of  thin  and  heavy  metal  was  collected  in  the 
northeast  trash  deposit.  Counts  in  the  house  area  ranged  from  lero  to  49  metal  fragments  per  SOxSO-cm  unit. 


:  Artifact  distribution  maps  for  the  blacksmith  shop  were  produced  for  nine  aT'fact  categories: 


refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  bottle  glass,  window  glass,  cut  nails,  wire  nails,  personal  items,  machine  and 


wagon  parts,  and  horse  and  stable  gear  (Figure  8-16  a-i).  The  walls  of  the  shop  are  shown  on  these  figures  and  the 
door  was  located  on  the  south  wall.  A  metal  scrap  dump  is  located  along  the  east  wall  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  This 
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dump  contained  scrap  metal,  both  completed  and  broken  items,  which  were  probably  stockpiled  for  later  mending, 
reworking,  or  as  pans/hardware  for  new  pieces. 

The  artifact  di'-’i-^bution  maps  for  the  blacksmith  shop  indicate  several  interesting  patterns.  Refined 
earthenwares  clustc  ide  the  shop  (Figure  8-16a).  A  total  of  19.6%  occur  inside  or  along  the  walls  of  the  shop. 
The  highest  den  .ity  occurs  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  block  outside  the  shop. 

Another  pattern  is  demonstrated  in  the  stoneware  distribution.  Only  S. 8%  of  the  stonewares  in  Block  1  occur 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  (Figure  8-16b).  This  fiequency  is  lower  than  the  frequency  obtained  for  refmed  earthenwares. 
Stonewares  cluster  north  of  the  blacksmith  shop  east  of  the  gate  in  the  barbed-wire  fence  that  separates  the  dwelling 
yard  and  the  blacksmith  shop  and  outbuilding  area.  This  area  would  have  received  heavy  traffic  between  the  house 
and  outbuildings.  A  second  gate  is  located  south  of  the  blacksmith  shop  and  would  have  provide  i  access  between 
the  house  and  outbuildings.  The  second  cluster  of  stonewares  occurs  in  the  south  end  of  the  block  outside  the 
blacksmith  shop.  The  door  to  the  shop  was  located  on  this  side. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  were  relatively  common  in  Block  1  where  they  represented  16.33%  of  the  assemblage.  They 
occurred  in  all  the  units  except  one  (S90  E122).  They  are  concentrated  outside  the  shop,  with  the  highest  densities 
occurring  along  the  north  wall  (Figure  8-16c).  A  small  cluster  occurs  adjacent  to  the  east  wall,  and  one  is  located 
S/SE  of  the  anvil.  Inside  the  blacksmith  shop,  bottle  glass  sherds  cluster  in  the  north  half  of  the  shop.  Relatively 
few  sherds  occur  in  the  south  part  of  Block  1 . 

Window  glass  sherds  (Figure  8-i6d)  exhibit  three  smaP  '^lusters  and  include  one  cluster  along  the  north  wall 
(114  sherds),  one  on  the  east  wall  (91  sherds),  and  in  two  u..its  on  the  south  wall  by  the  door  (67  and  43  sherds, 
respectively).  Counts  in  other  units  in  Block  1  range  from  zero  to  22,  with  most  units  containing  fewer  than  S 
sherds. 

Comparison  of  the  distribution  of  machine-cut  nails  (Figure  8-16c)  and  wire  nails  (Figure  8-16f)  indicate  that 
both  are  dispersed  within  Block  1 ,  but  exhibit  different  patterns.  Only  two  units  do  not  contain  nails  (S86  El  18  and 
S91  El  14).  Machine-cut  nails  range  from  zero  to  34  nails  per  lxl*m  unit,  with  high  density  clusters  occurring 
outside  the  blacksmith  shop.  On  the  other  hand,  wire  nails  range  from  zero  to  683  nails  per  1x1 -m  unit,  with  units 
containing  over  50  nails  clustering  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  east  wall  line,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  shop. 

Personal  items  (Figure  8-16g)  range  between  zero  and  28  items  per  unit  in  Block  1,  with  the  highest  density 
occurring  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  blacksmith  shop  and  outside  the  shop  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  block. 
The  highest  density  (n=«28)  occurred  in  the  center  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  Few  personal  items  occurred  elsewhere 
in  the  block  where  frequencies  range  from  zero  to  five  items  per  unit. 

Machine  and  wagon  parts,  hardware  (Figure  8-l6h),  and  horse  and  stable  gear  (Figure  8-16i)  cluster  in  the 
east  portion  of  the  blacksmith  shop  and  outside  the  east  wall  where  the  metal  dump  was  located.  Machine  and  wagon 
pai.  j  range  from  zero  to  603  items  per  Ixl-m  unit,  with  all  units  containing  over  60  items  occurring  in  this  cast 
cluster.  Horse  and  stable  gear  range  from  zero  to  119  items  per  Ixl-m  unit.  Horse  ai^d  stable  gear  counts  outside 
this  cluster  range  from  zero  to  10  items,  with  most  units  containing  fewer  than  five  items. 

F'SU&s!  RyfflaSqc* 

TOTAL  BONE  -  138 

Identified  fauna  (n>92) 

Gallus  aallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  9  (MNl-2) 

DasvDus  novemcinctus  (armadillo)  -  29 


•  • 


•  •  •  •  • 
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Figure  8-16.  Artifact  frequency  distributions  for  the  blacksmitli  shop  at  41C0121.  (a)  refuted  earthenwares,  (b) 
stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glau,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  (f)  wire  nails,  (g)  personal  items,  (b)  machine  and 
wagon  parts,  and  (i)  horse  and  stable  gear.  Note:  considerable  variance  in  total  counts  occun  between  categories 
and  is  reflected  in  the  selection  of  frequency  intervals  for  each  category. 
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Figure  8-16.  (concinued)  Anifaci  frequency  distributions  for  the  blacksmith  shop  at  41COI21.  (a)  refined 
earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  (0  wire  nails,  (g)  personal  items, 
(h)  machine  and  wagon  parts,  and  (i)  horse  and  stable  gear.  Note;  considerable  variance  in  total  counts  occurs 
between  categories  and  is  reflected  in  the  selection  of  frequency  intervals  for  each  category. 
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HorM  and  StabI*  Gear 


Figure  8-16.  (continued)  Aii  lact  frequency  distributions  for  the  blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121.  (a)  refuted 
earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  (f)  wire  nails,  (g)  personal  items, 
(h)  machine  and  wagon  parts,  and  (i)  horse  and  stable  gear.  Note:  considerable  variance  in  total  counts  occurs 
between  categories  and  is  reflected  in  the  selection  of  frequency  intervals  for  each  category. 


Gcoinvs  bursarius  (pocket  gopher)  -  1 
Sciurus  niaer  (fox  squirrel)  -  1 
Raitus  rattus  (roof  rat)  -  I 
Sus  Krofa  (domestic  pig)  -  12 
Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -  14 
large  mammal  -  20 

Unidentified  bone  (n«46) 

From  a  faunal  perspective,  thi  'e  provided  the  typical  in.  .turc  of  animals  present  at  nineteenth  century 
farmsteads.  Pigs,  cattle,  and  chicken,  omiiute  the  nuu.bers  (ignoring  the  intrusive  armadillo),  with  a  large 
compliment  of  saw-cut  large  mammal  remains  that  could  be  from  e'thci  pork  or  beef  Add  a  dash  of  cottontail  and 
fox  squirrel  as  ..  mied  game  of  the  human  occupants  or  their  canine  companions;  and  lop  it  off  with  a  couple  of 
ever-present  rodents  (gopher  and  roof  rat). 

The  distribution  of  the  faunal  remains  is  concentrated  under  and  around  the  blacksmith  shop  (Block  1,  Fig. 
8-8).  Only  four  identified  and  17  unidentified  bones  were  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  units  that  extensively  covered 
the  large  site.  The  armadillo  was  found  in  a  unit  m  the  far  northeastern  pan  of  the  site  and  p  ssenis  t:..  one  atypical 
item  in  this  assemblage;  the  armadillo  remains  are  burned,  blackened  and  almost  calcined,  wi  n  that  shii./  veneer 
that  indicates  incineration  befe  c  the  flesh  is  dri&  Either  the  armadillo  was  caught  in  a  gr..ss  fire  or  someone 
dragged  a  dead  one  away  from  the  main  yard  and  torehed  it.  Nevertheless,  this  event  i  relatively  recent  and  noi 
associated  with  the  yard  assemblage. 


•  •  •  • 


Over  half  of  the  rest  of  the  recovered  faunal  remains  show  evidence  of  butchering.  Five  of  the  12  pig  bones 
had  been  cu*  with  a  saw,  presumably  a  hack  saw.  These  elements  include  two  parts  of  a  scapula,  a  femur,  a  tibia, 
and  a  rib,  indicating  cuts  from  the  butt  (shoulder),  the  hams,  and  the  loin  of  a  young  pig  (less  than  2  yrs.).  Twelve 
of  the  14  cattle  bones  had  been  similarly  cut.  These  include  four  humeri,  two  ulnae,  a  radius,  and  four  ribs, 
indicating  primarily  roast  cuts  from  the  foa-quaners  (chuck  and  shank)  and  dorsal  ribs  (e.g.,  standing  or  rolled  rib 
roasts).  Nineteen  of  the  20  bones  recorded  as  large  mammal  also  had  been  saw  cut.  These  are  nondiagnostic 
fragments  from  elements  such  as  vertebrae  and  the  pelvis,  but  generally  representing  the  loin  cuts.  One  chicken 
femur  exhibited  a  skinning  cut. 

Despite  all  of  this  butchering  evidence,  only  one  individual  pig  or  calf  was  determined  by  the  paired-element 
estimation.  This  seems  rather  implausible  considering  the  length  of  occupation  at  the  site;  however,  from  the 
evidence  recovered  (conjoining  cuts,  congruity  of  ages  of  individual  elements,  consistency  in  degree  of 
preservation),  this  concentration  of  faunal  materials  may  have  derived  from  a  single  or  short-term  depositional 
episode.  A  single  episode,  such  as  a  holiday  feast  or  community -wide  gathering,  could  certainly  consume  the 
amount  of  meat  represented  by  these  individuals  (approximately  54  kg  of  pork,  210  kg  of  beef,  and  1  kg  of  fowl, 
based  on  usable  yield  per  individual).  Based  on  the  identified  beef  cuts  alone,  45  lbs  (20  kg)  was  .ninimally 
available. 

Summary:  Site  41C0121  is  a  ca.  1870s  to  1980s  farmstead.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  badly  disturbed  and 
contained  considerable  modem  trash.  This  disturbance  is  evident  in  the  content  and  distribution  of  artifacts,  as  well 
as  the  MBD  values  obtained  for  the  site.  Surface  collcciions  were  recovered  in  several  badly  iroded  areas  of  the 
site.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  farmstead  was  largely  eroded. 

Architectural  documentation  indicated  that  the  dwelling  had  undergone  considerable  alteration  over  its  100  4- 
years,  including  the  addition  of  rooms,  modification  of  existing  rooms,  and  modification  of  the  original  chimney(s) 
and  porches.  The  original  flooiplan  was  not  discerned.  The  outbuildings  all  date  to  the  twentieth  cenmry,  and 
several  are  modem  (e.g. ,  pumphouse).  The  oldest  and  only  architecturally  significant  outbuilding  is  the  log  structure 
inside  the  ca.  1930s  frame  bam.  1hi$  log  structure  was  identified  as  a  possible  dwelling  built  in  the  1870s  or  1880s. 

The  possible  log  dwi  lling  inside  the  fram;  bam  was  tagged,  disassembled  and  moved  to  Farmers  Branch 
Historical  Park  in  Farmers  Branch,  Texas.  It  was  restored  as  a  ca.  1840s  log  house  with  a  stone  chimney.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  west  elevation  of  this  structure  had  a  "cut-out"  area  that  probably  was  the  location  of  a  chimney.  During 
restoration,  a  chimney  was  built  on  this  side  of  the  structure  using  native  sandstone  blocks  from  the  stone  (oundaiion 
at  site  41C036. 

Excavations  conducted  inside  the  frame  bam  inside  and/or  around  this  log  structure  before  it  was  moved  failed 
to  reveal  any  domestic  deposits.  Backhoe-scraped  areas  and  backhoc  trenches  excavated  umler  this  structure  after 
it  was  dismantled  and  moved  also  were  largely  sterile  and  did  not  contain  domestic  remains.  Based  on  these  results, 
it  appears  that  if  this  structure  was  originally  built  as  a  dwelling,  then  it  may  well  have  been  moved  to  this  location 
from  elsewhere  on  the  property  or  from  a  neighboring  farm.  The  function  of  this  structure  at  this  location  at 
41C0121  was  as  a  granary  and  livestock  shed.  The  north  half  of  the  structure  was  used  for  storing  grain,  while 
the  south  half  had  been  used  for  holding  horses,  mules,  or  several  cows. 

As  noted  above,  based  on  the  testing  results,  this  site  did  not  meet  National  Register  eligibility.  However,  one 
aspect  of  this  farmstead  was  unique  relative  to  the  other  farmsteads  included  in  the  testing  and  mitigation  phases 
i  e, ,  extant  aichiiecturai  and  archaeoiogical  remains  of  a  blacksmith  shop.  While  similar  blacksmith  shops  were  not 
infrequent  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area,  they  were  poorly  preserved.  The  black.';mith  shop  at  41C0121  was 
built  in  the  twentieth  century,  probably  ca.  1930s  based  on  the  architectural,  archaeological,  and  oral-history  data. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  well  preserved  farm  blacksmith  shops  in  the  project  area,  and  because  few  blacksmith 
shops  have  been  studied  in  nonhcentral  Texas,  mitigation  efforts  were  '•ccoinmended  for  this  blacksmith  shop.  This 
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effon  included  the  excavaut  n  of  Block  1 ,  which  contained  63  Ixl-m  units.  Block  1  contained  considerable  evidence 
of  variable  spatial  patterning  between  artifact  categories  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  Domestic  artifacts  such  as  refined 
earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass,  were  relatively  infrequent  and  clustered  primarily  outside  the  shop. 
Blacksmith/workshop-relateci  categories  such  as  machine,  wagon,  and  hardware  items,  and  horse  ;nd  stable  gear 
clustered  inside  the  shop  and  in  a  dump  or  storage!?)  pile  outside  the  east  wall. 

The  dump  or  storage!?)  pile  outside  the  east  wall  was  similar  to  several  storage  piles  identified  at  the  Jones 
Farm  !41DN250).  These  piles  predominately  contained  metal  items,  many  of  which  were  parts  of  disassembled  or 
broken  machines,  vehicles,  implements,  or  furniture.  Some  of  these  items  were  broken  and  others  were  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  Roy  Jones  reported  !personal  communication,  1987)  having  done  some  blacksmithing,  which  largely 
involved  repairing  things  or  making  small  items  (e.g.,  building  iaiehes),  stated  that  the  metal  piles  at  his  farm 
contained  parts  that  he  used  for  his  repair  work. 

The  distribution  of  artifact  categories  recovered  in  Block  1  are  shown  in  Figure  8  16!a-i).  Domestic  sheet 
refuse  occurs  in  the  blacksmith  shop  as  indicated  by  some  of  die  ceramics,  bottle  glass,  table  glass,  and  household 
items  found  in  units  in  Block  1.  Also,  no  significant  difference  occurs  in  the  type  or  MBD  dates  between  the 
domestic  items  recovered  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  outside  Block  1  and  the  units  in  Block  1  !see  Table  8-7). 

The  higher  frequency  of  domestic  sheet  refuse  in  Block  1  units  outside  the  blacksmith  shop  suggests  that  either: 
!I)  the  interior  of  the  shop  was  cleaned  or  swept  removing  some  sheet  refuse,  which  was  then  deposited  around  the 
exterior  of  the  shop,  or  !2)  little  domestic-related  sheet  refuse  was  deposited  in  the  shop  after  it  was  built,  while 
domestic  items  continued  to  be  deposited  outside  the  shop  until  the  site  was  abandoned.  No  evidence  was  found  to 
indicate  that  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  removed  when  the  shop  was  built.  Higher  frequencies  of  sheet  refuse 
material  outside  the  shop  occur  in  areas  that  probably  received  the  highest  foot  traffic.  These  areas  include  the  nonh 
side  !note  gate  between  dwelling  yard  and  outbuilding  yard  occurs  near  northwest  comer  of  the  blacksmith  shop) 
!see  Figure  8-8),  and  the  east  gable  fdouble  door)  entrance  to  the  shop.  Fewer  sheet  refuse  artifacts  were  found 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  Block  1.  which  corresponds  with  the  west  door  just  south  of  the  anvil.  This  door  was 
on  the  back  side  of  the  shop  and  probably  received  less  traffic. 

Metal  items  were  hand-forged  in  the  blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121,  probably  for  use  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
for  families  living  on  neighboring  farms.  In  addition,  farm  implements,  farm  machinery,  and  building  hardware 
were  repaired,  and  horse-shoeing  was  dene.  Remains  of  these  activities  are  evident  in  the  artifacts  collected  from 
Block  1. 

In  summary,  site  41C0121  was  serially  occupied  between  ca.  1870s  and  the  1980s.  The  sheet  refuse  deposits 
are  disturbed  and  contain  material  from  over  100  years  of  occupation.  They  contain  evidence  vf  extensive  trash 
dumping,  and  erosion  has  removed  much  of  the  A-horizon  in  the  eastern  site  area. 

The  dwelling  includes  several  early  rooms,  at  least  one  of  which  was  moved  to  this  site.  It  is  unknown  when 
the  two  earliest  rooms  were  attached,  what  the  original  porches  looked  like,  or  the  original  floorplan.  The  original 
chimney  is  gone,  and  the  brick  was  probably  reused.  The  outbuildings  reflect  the  long  occupation  of  the  site  and 
include  a  log  structure  inside  the  ca.  1930s  frame  bam,  a  collapsed  cellar,  a  chicken  coop,  privy,  several  animal 
pens,  a  corral,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  pump  house.  The  well  was  probably  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  original 
house. 

The  farm  at  41C0121  provides  little  significant  archaeological  or  architectural  data  witii  the  exception  of  the 
ca.  1930s  blacksmith  shop.  This  farm,  like  many  others  serially  occupied  in  the  region  contain  mixed  architectural 
and  archaeological  remains  reflecting  changes  in  vernacular  architecture  and  rural  lifeways.  Unfortunately,  the 
mixture  of  these  remains  in  the  deposits  at  this  site  preclude  detailed  analysis  of  undisturbed,  short-term  sheet  refuse 
deposits. 
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I  ikf'  olher  fanni  in  this  region,  numerous  outbuildings  occur  within  the  main  site  area  and  attest  to  the 
diversified  farming  activities  that  characterize  this  region.  These  buildings  along  with  the  dwelling  and  the  log 
stnicture  in  the  large  frame  bam  indicate  that  architectural  styles  were  primarily  vernacular  and  architectural 
recycling  was  common.  Common  farm  buildings  documented  in  this  region  include  chicken  coops,  cribs,  sheds, 
bams,  pens,  and  cellars.  Each  of  these  types  of  structures  occur  at  41C0121  (see  Figure  8-8). 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  the  modem  trash  deposits  at  this  site  reflect  a  pattern  recorded  throughout  this 
region.  Early  farmsteads  contain  low  to  medium  density  sheet  refuse  deposits,  which  concentrate  near  the  dwelling 
and  drop  in  frequency  between  the  dwelling  and  the  more  distance  outbuildings.  Little  sheet  refuse  occurs  in  or  near 
large  sheds,  haras,  or  the  yard  areas  beyond  these  structures.  This  pattern  is  evident  at  41C0121,  except  near  the 
smaller  outbuildings.  Trash  dumping  activity,  more  common  after  the  1940s  or  1950s,  occurs  at  this  site,  and  these 
dumps  are  concentrated  in  depressions  (e.g.,  collapsed  cellars)  and  near  the  smaller  outbuildings  -  i.e.,  chicken 
coops,  privies,  small  sheds,  and  workshops  or  blacksmiths.  These  dumps,  as  well  as  the  sheet  refuse  deposit, 
contain  a  higher  percentage  of  items  that  were  not  recycled  (e.g.,  tin  cans  and  bottle  glass). 

Undoubtedly  early  features  were  associated  with  this  farmstead,  but  none  were  located.  Among  these  early 
features  should  be  remains  of  outdoor  activities  such  as  cooking,  washing,  and  making  soap,  which  were  conducted 
in  the  yard  areas  surrounding  the  dwelling.  Other  yard  activities  including  hog  butchering  would  have  occurred 
between  the  dwelling  and  major  outbuildings.  None  of  these  activities  were  evident  in  the  archaeological  deposits, 
with  the  exception  of  hog  consumption  which  is  indicated  by  the  faunal  data. 

In  summary,  the  archaeological  deposits  at  41C0121,  had  been  considerably  disturbed.  In  contrast,  the 
blacksmith  shop  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine  this  type  of  activity  area  at  a  farmstead  site.  Intensive 
excavation  of  the  blacksmith  shop  revealed  that  this  type  of  activity  is  difficult  to  discern  in  the  archaeological 
record  in  using  the  sheet  refuse  sampling  strategy  employed  on  this  project.  While  horse  and  stable,  machine, 
wagon,  or  hardware  remains  may  be  recovered  using  this  approach,  these  data  are  often  insufficient  to  identify  this 
type  of  activity  area.  The  excavation  data  from  the  blacksmith  shop  indicates  titai  the  subsurface  evidence  of  this 
type  of  activity  was  not  well  defined.  The  sediment  was  more  compacted  than  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  but  was 
similar  in  compaction  to  sediments  in  the  large  barn  or  other  major  outbuildings.  Funher,  .'Tlifact  counts  were  not 
higher  in  the  50x50-cm  units  excavated  in  the  blacksmith  shop  than  elsewhere. 

Blacksmithing  was  commonly  conducted  in  rural  settings,  and  most  small  communities  had  at  least  one 
blacksmith  shop.  Some  fanners  conducted  blacksmithing  on  their  farms,  such  a.s  at  41C012I,  while  others  worked 
as  itiiTsrant  or  traveling  .'inithies.  Indeed,  the  blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121  may  be  similar  to  the  blacksmithing  done 
at  41DN250  (Jones  Farm),  which  largely  involved  repairing  broken  tools,  equipment,  and  building  hardware,  and 
sometimes  shoeing  animals.  Such  activities  would  have  been  conducted  in  a  blacksmiih/workshop  area,  and  would 
have  been  carried  out  on  an  "as  needed  basis"  rather  than  as  a  major  occupation. 
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Description:  Features  at  41DN77  include  a  limestone-lined  well,  a  cellar  depression,  and  a  large  surface  scatter  of 
historic  artifacts  at  the  highest  elevation  of  the  site  and  on  the  south  side  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b:4-4).  Based  on  the 
location  of  these  features,  it  was  suggested  that  the  house,  which  no  longer  remained,  had  been  located  to  the  north. 
Site  size,  based  on  artifact  distributions,  is  about  30(X)  m^  measuring  approximately  50  m  north-south  by  60  m  east- 
west.  The  land  is  in  pasnire,  and  a  road  and  fence  line  bisect  the  southern  site  edge.  Erosion  has  not  seriously 
impacted  the  site.  A  second  cellar  and  a  house  mound  were  located  during  excavation  in  1987  (Figure  8-17).  The 
house  was  situated  south,  rather  than  north  of  the  well  and  cellars.  A  portion  of  Lce  sandstone  foundation  of  the 
dwelling  was  uncovered.  Mr.  Sadau  (personal  communication,  1987)  stated  that  a  wood  (frame?)  house  had  been 
located  near  S98  E84,  corresponding  with  the  house  mound. 

Previous  Investigations:  An  overview  of  the  previous  investigations  is  provided  in  Appendix  J.  Testing  was 
conducted  by  ECI,  including  12  auger  holes,  one  Ixl-m  excavation  unit,  sixty  five  3xl-m  systematic  surface 
collection  units,  and  eight  5x5-m  surface  collection  units.  Based  on  these  efforts,  the  site  was  recommended  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register.  The  site  was  determined  eligible  in  1982  prior  to  testing. 

The  site  was  revisited  by  UNT  personnel  in  1985.  The  status  of  the  site  remained  unchanged.  It  was 
determined  that  insufficient  data  had  been  recovered  on  artifact  distributions,  archaeological  features,  and  site 
function  to  permit  comparison  with  similar  sites  in  the  reservoir.  Controlled  testing  was  recommended. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  earliest  occupation  may  date  to  1877  when  Division  3  containing  Tracts  7  and  8  was 
conveyed  to  F.  M.  Ready  and  W.  A.  Ready.  The  first  division  of  the  land  occurred  in  1875,  when  D.  W.  Heard 
and  J.  L.  Truehean  began  conveying  parcels  of  the  Manchaca  survey  on  behalf  of  Carmel  Manchaca’s  heirs.  A 
complete  chain  of  title  is  presented  in  Table  A- 14. 

The  site  is  located  on  Tract  8,  and  appears  to  have  changed  ownership  at  least  ten  times  before  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Corps  in  1982.  The  older  occupations,  dating  between  1877  and  the  mid-1930s,  are  well 
represented  in  the  archaeological  record  at  the  site.  No  evidence  was  found  indicating  that  the  site  was  occupied 
after  the  1940s.  This  may  correlate  with  evidence  that  the  Jones,  Sullivan  and  Switzer  families  owned  large  parcels 
of  land  in  the  area,  and  may  not  have  lived  on  this  site.  According  to  Skiimer  and  Baird  (1985:9-3),  the  site  was 
occupied  by  tenant  farmers  in  1937.  Based  on  the  1937  tax  appraisal  card,  a  dwelling  and  a  bam,  both  built  in  1915 
were  located  on  the  site. 


Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronologicai  Investigations:  None. 

Excavation  Method:  Ninety  50x30-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-ra  grid  across  the  site  and  a  4-ni  grid  in  the 
main  site  area,  A  Ixl-m  unit  was  dug  at  S66  E86  to  provide  a  detailed  soil  profile.  The  cultural  material  from  this 
unit  was  not  screened.  Three  backhoe  trenches  were  judgmcntally  placed  to  examine  subsurface  features.  BHT  1 
(also  designated  BHT  A)  extended  east-west  along  the  S96  hue.  It  was  placed  to  bisect  the  house  mound,  and 
perpendicular  to  BHT  2  (B)  located  to  cross-cut  an  anomaly  at  S94E80  to  E86.  Sandstone  house  piers  occurred  in 
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Figure  8-17.  Site  map  of  4IDN77. 
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BHT  2,  and  a  north-south  cross- section  of  the  mound  was  obtained  in  this  trench.  BHT  3  was  oriented  at  a  diagonal, 
exposing  two  cellars.  The  western  cellar  was  visible  during  the  survey  (Feature  2),  and  the  second  (Feature  5)  was 
uncovered  in  the  backhoe  trench.  Mechanical  scraping  was  conducted  over  Feature  5  after  BHT  3  was  profiled 
exposing  a  planview  of  the  cellar. 

Excavation  Results;  The  site  exhibited  good  integrity  with  a  low  to  moderate  density  sheet  refuse  deposit  (Table 
8-8).  The  mean  number  of  anifacis  from  the  50x50-cm  units  was  18,77  items.  Excluding  architectural  remains,  the 
mean  decreased  to  only  7.39  items  per  unit.  Ceramics  were  more  common  than  expected,  representing  12.79%  of 
the  recovered  anifacts  or  20.91%  when  architectural  remains  are  not  included.  Bottle  glass  accounted  for  32.39% 
of  the  assemblage  and  architectural  remains  totalled  38.84%.  A  total  of  1,108  artifacts  were  collected  from  the  site 
in  1982  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985;  Appendix  J  of  this  volume). 


Table  8-8 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN77 


Category 

Freq, 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

1 

0.06 

Refined  Earthenware 

144 

8.53 

Stoneware 

58 

3.43 

Porcelain 

13 

0.77 

Bottle  Glass 

547 

32.39 

Table  Glass 

33 

1.95 

Lamp  Glass 

5 

0.30 

Unid.  Glass 

36 

2.13 

Window  Glass 

209 

12.37 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

213 

12.61 

Wire  Nails 

132 

7.82 

Building  Material 

77 

4 . 56 

Personal  Items 

20 

1.18 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

109 

6.45 

Household  Metal 

8 

0.47 

Machine  &  Wagon 

19 

1.12 

Metal  Tools 

1 

0.06 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

17 

1.01 

Ammunition 

4 

0.24 

Miscellaneous  Other 

18 

1.07 

Total 

1,689 

Building  material  was  the  most  commonly  recovered  item  in  1982,  accounting  for  33.75%  of  the  assemblage, 
but  only  4.56%  of  the  1987  collection.  In  both  assemblages,  machine-cut  nails  were  1.6  times  more  common  than 
wire  nails  and  only  handmade  brick  fragments  were  found.  Wire,  plain  and  barbed,  accounted  for  98%  of  the 


building  material  from  tht  1982  collection  and  58%  of  the  1987  collection.  Other  items  include  hinges,  staples,  and 
screws.  No  mortar  was  found  during  either  season. 

The  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  recovered  during  excavation  yielded  a  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1 870 
'ri  =  3251.  Refined  earthenwares  produced  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1862  (n=  154),  stonewares  dated  1876  (n  =  1 18), 
atid  bottle  glass  yielded  a  date  of  1881  (n=53).  These  dates  are  younger  than  those  obtained  from  the  1982 
coliceMon,  which  produced  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1899  (n-68)  for  the  refined  eanhenwares  and  1887  (n  =  39) 
for  the  stonewares.  Differences  in  collection  methods  between  the  1982  and  1987  samples  may  partially  account  for 
the  more  recent  dates  obtained  for  the  1982  collection.  This  earlier  collection  contains  primarily  surface  anifacts 
and  buried  trash  fill,  while  the  1987  collection  is  from  units  excavated  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit. 

The  distribution  of  refined  earthenwares  is  shown  in  Figure  8-18a  md  indicates  that  while  they  are  moderately 
distributed  across  all  yards,  they  cluster  in  the  west  and  northwest  yards.  The  number  of  refined  eanhenware  sherds 
ranged  from  0  to  20  per  50x50-cm  unit.  The  highest  number  of  sherds  (n=20)  was  found  in  Unit  S94E82  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  dwelling.  Few  refined  earthenware  sherds  were  found  within  the  house  mound. 

Stonewares,  found  in  fewer  units  than  the  refined  eanhenwares,  exhibited  two  clusters;  one  northwest  of  the 
dwelling  and  one  southwest  of  the  house  (Figure  8-18b).  Both  were  close  to  the  dwelling  but  clustered  further  away 
than  the  refined  earthenwares.  Only  one  stoneware  sherd  was  found  in  the  dwelling  area  in  Unit  S94E82.  Stoneware 
sherds  ranged  from  0  to  7  sherds  per  50x50-cm  unit.  Few  stonewares  were  found  east  of  the  house  or  near  the 
cellars. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  were  ubiquitous,  occurring  across  the  site  but  with  the  majority  in  units  northwest,  west, 
or  southwest  of  the  house  (Figure  8-18c).  Bottle  glass  ranged  from  0  to  61  sherds  per  50x50-cra  unit.  Five  units 
containing  more  than  35  sherds  each  occurred  within  8  in  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  dwelling,  including  one 
unit.  Unit  S94  E82,  adjacent  to  the  north  house  wall. 

Machine-cut  nails  (ranging  from  0  to  19  per  unit)  and  wire  nails  (0  to  16)  exhibited  overlapping  patterns 
(Figure  8-18d).  Both  types  of  nails  were  distributed  broadly  across  the  site,  with  a  linear  cluster  through  the 
northwest,  west,  and  southwest  yard  areas,  A  small  concentration  of  machine  cut  nails  also  occurred  near  the 
cellars. 

Features:  Feature  1  is  a  limestone-lined  well  extending  to  2.4  m  below  the  surface.  Feature  2,  a  cellar,  was  located 
in  BFIT  3  during  testing  in  1987.  The  cellar  was  similar  in  construction  with  Feature  5,  and  the  two  overlapped. 
A  profile  was  drawn  of  the  south  wall  of  BHT  3  illustrating  the  relationship  of  the  two  features  (see  Figure  8-17). 
A  single  50x50-cra  unit  was  excavated  into  Feature  2  at  S74  E90.  A  planview  of  the  cellar  was  drawn  after  the  A- 
horizon  above  the  feature  was  removed.  It  indicated  that  the  cellar  was  oriented  east-west  with  the  entry  on  the  west. 
A  possible  vent  was  identified  on  the  cast.  The  cellar  exhibited  similar  construction  as  Feature  5,  with  earthen  walls 
and  floor,  and  post  and  beam  ceiling. 

Features  3  and  4  are  sandstone  piers  from  the  foundation  of  the  dwelling.  They  were  exposed  in  BHT  2,  and 
dispersed  rock  fragments  associated  with  the  foundation  were  found  in  units  along  the  S94  (E78  to  E86)  and  ,S98 
(E78  to  E86)  lines  (see  Figure  8-17).  The  house  mound  measured  approximately  12  m  east-west  by  6  m  nonh-south. 

Two  units.  Auger  Hole  1  and  Test  Unit  1  were  excavated  in  Fcamre  5  (cellar)  during  testing  by  EC!  (Skinner 
et  al.  1982b:4  9).  The  auger  hole  was  dug  to  120  cm  below  the  surface,  and  an  overview  of  the  cultural  material 
is  provided  in  Appendix  J,  Test  Unit  1  was  placed  10  cm  south  of  the  auger  hole  and  yielded  artifacts  to  105  cm 
below  surface  (see  Appendix  J),  Two  dense  artifact  concentrations  occurred  at  100  cm  below  the  surface,  and  the 
profile  suggested  that  much  of  the  fill  was  the  result  of  roof  collapse  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b;4-9).  The  layer  of 
sandstone  and  ironstone  gravel  encountered  at  30  to  45  cm  below  surface  probably  represents  the  top  of  the  cellar 
roof.  Material  in  Levels  1  through  3  reflect  ash  accumulation  after  the  cellar  collapsed. 


Figure  8-13.  Artifact  frequency  distributions  for  the  sheci-rcfusc  deposit  at  41DN77.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b) 
stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  and  (d)  machine-cut  nails.  Data  are  based  on  counts  per  50x50-cm  unit. 


Figure  8-18.  (continued)  Artifact  frequency  distributiom  for  the  sheet-refuse  deposit  at  41DN77.  (a)  refined 
earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  and  (d)  machine-cut  nails.  Data  are  based  on  counts  per  SOxSO-cm 
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The  cellar  probably  had  an  eanhen  floor  and  walls  with  wood  post  suppons  and  a  wood  and  earthen  roof.  It 
was  oriented  north-south.  No  additional  excavations  were  conducted  in  Feature  5  during  testing,  BHT  3  bisected 
the  feature  and  the  south  profile  was  drawn.  It  indicated  that  Features  2  and  5  overlapped. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  72 

Identified  fauna  (n=23) 

Sciurus  nicer  (fox  squirrel)  -  1 
Sigmodon  hisoidus  (cottonrat)  -  4 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  3 
Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -  10 
large  mammal  -  5 

Unidentified  bone  (n=49) 

The  small  mammals  in  this  sample  were  retrieved  from  fine-screened  matrix.  The  cottonrat  is  probably 
intrusive,  but  the  squirrel  femur  could  be  the  remains  of  himted  game.  The  large  domesticated  mammals  are 
represented  by  butchering  waste  bone,  such  as  teeth,  phalanges,  and  skull  fragments  (petrous);  a  venebral  fragment 
and  bits  of  tooth  enamel  were  identified  only  to  the  large  mammal  size  category.  These  elements  do  suggest  that 
the  animals  were  butchered  on  site .  None  of  the  identified  specimens  exhibited  cut  marks  or  burning ;  however,  39  % 
of  the  unidentified  sample  were  burned.  A  fragment  of  a  bone  knife  handle  was  recovered  from  Feature  5. 

Summary;  This  site  exhibited  good  archaeological  integrity.  The  site  was  serially  occupied  between  the  1870s  and 
1930s  and  contains  little  evidence  of  modem  disturbance.  The  sheet  refuse  is  moderately  dense  and  several  features 
(well,  cellars)  are  well  preserved.  No  outbuildings  were  located,  although  a  bam  was  recorded  for  this  site  in  the 
1937  tax  records.  These  records  also  identified  the  dwelling  as  having  been  built  in  1915.  This  is  not  supported  by 
the  archaeological  data.  The  architectural  remains  indicate  that  the  house,  set  on  sandstone  piers,  was  probably  built 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  additions  made  during  the  early  twentieth  cenmry.  No  machine- 
made  bricks  were  found,  and  machine-cut  nails  were  1.6  times  more  common  in  the  recovered  deposits  than  wire 
nails. 


This  farmstead  proved  significant  in  providing  information  on  a  relatively  undismrbed  farm  occupied  from  the 
1870s  to  1930s.  Excellent  comparisons  were  possible  between  41DN77  and  41DN91,  which  were  settled  about  the 
same  time  near  the  community  of  Vaughantown  (later  called  Cosner).  Archaeological  and  architectural  comparisons 
with  other  farmsteads  occupied  in  the  1870s  and  abandoned  before  1940  in  the  central  portion  of  the  project  area  - 
-  e.g.,  41DN166,  41DN146,  4IDN234  and  41DN248  indicate  considerable  similarity  in  material  culmre,  with 
differences  occuring  between  these  sites  in  types  of  structures  and  yard  layout.  Each  of  these  sites  had  a  small  log 
or  frame  dwelling,  but  no  cellars  or  wells  were  identified  at  41DNI46  or  41DN234.  Several  small  outbuildings 
occur  at  41DN248,  and  multiple  cellars  occurred  at  41DN166.  House  mounds  were  identified  at  41DN166  and 
41DN77,  but  were  absent  at  the  other  sites.  Subsurface  features  related  to  specific  activities  or  activity  areas  were 
identified  at  41DN166  and  41DN248,  but  none  were  identified  at  the  other  sites,  including  41DN77.  As  noted 
above,  no  outbuildings  were  found  at  41DN77  although  the  tax  data  indicate  there  was  at  least  one  outbuilding  at 
the  farm  in  the  1930s.  This  discrepancy  points  un  the  problem  with  uncovering  architecturaj  remains  of  outbuildings, 
particularly  small  sheds  and  chicken  coops.  More  substantial  outbuildings  such  as  bams,  if  they  had  occurred  at 
41DN77  should  have  been  exposed  during  excavation.  The  significant  contribution  of  site  41DN77  is  the  intact 
feature  and  sheet  refuse  deposits  which  reflect  a  short-term  occupation  between  the  1870s  and  1930s. 
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41DN79 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Associi  lion 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

595’  amsl 

Prehistoric  excavation 

Limited  sheet  refuse  excavations,  archival 

Bastrop  fine  sandy  loam 

Prehistoric;  Historic  (mid-late  I9th  c.) 


Description:  The  site  is  located  on  a  Pleistocene  terrace  along  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  It  was 
characterized  by  a  moderate  surface  scatter  of  lithic  debris,  fire-cracked  rock,  and  historic  artifacts  in  a  cultivated 
field.  The  historic  component  was  assigned  a  ca.  1875  to  1935  date  based  on  the  presence  of  a  farmstead  at  this 
location  on  the  1918  soil  survey  map  of  Denton  County  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b:3-5).  No  structures  were  present,  and 
a  historic  Native  American  component  was  also  reported  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b.  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  The 
historic  artifact  scatter  was  recorded  as  88  m  north-south  by  67  m  east-west. 

Site  41DN79  was  scheduled  for  prehistoric  excavations  in  the  Scope  of  Work.  After  excavations  began,  however, 
in  situ  historic  features  were  identified,  and  limited  sheet  refuse  excavations  were  undertaken  after  consultation  with 
the  Corps.  The  sheet  refuse  excavations  were  conducted  by  the  historic  field  crew,  and  the  results  of  both  excavation 
efforts  are  reponed  here.  These  results  include  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  historic  component  at  4IDN79  and  an 
overview  of  the  prehistoric  component(s).  A  detailed  reporting  of  the  prehistoric  results  is  presented  in  Ferring  and 
Yates  (1995). 


Previous  Investigations:  Testing  was  conducted  at  41DN79  by  ECl  in  1981 .  During  this  testing,  eight  auger  holes 
were  excavated  to  recover  information  on  subsurface  geology  and  to  guide  the  placement  of  test  units.  Historic 
material  was  found  in  Auger  Hole  1,  and  possibly  in  Auger  Holes  2  and  6  (data  lost).  Two  Ixl-m  units  were  dug, 
and  Test  Unit  2  revealed  evidence  of  possible  postmolds.  The  unit  was  enlarged  using  a  series  of  nine  Ixl-m  units 
to  expose  the  postmold  pattern.  These  units  were  labeled  Test  Units  2b  through  2j. 

Based  on  the  testing  results,  the  site  was  interpreted  as  representing  a  seasonal  camp  occupied  by  a  macroband 
that  practice  broad-ranged  subsistence.  It  was  concluded  tha:  the  late  nineteenth  century  historic  did  not  appear  to 
be  temporally  or  spatially  associated  with  the  Native  American  component.  The  site  was  determined  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register,  and  excavations  were  conducted  in  1982  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:4-5). 

Eleven  2x2 -m  units  were  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  Unit  2  to  examine  further  the  possibility  of  house  locations  in  this 
area.  These  units  were  later  defined  as  a  block  8x8  m  in  size.  Fourteen  2x2-m  units  were  also  excavated  to  recover 
a  larger  sample  of  artifacts  (Figure  8-19).  They  were  randomly  placed  using  a  random  number  table.  These  units 
were  designated  Units  2,  11.  15,  18,  25,  27,  29,  33,  36,  39,  46,  58,  60,  and  87,  Unit  numbers  2  and  11  were 
duplicated.  The  original  Unit  2  is  located  northeast  of  Auger  Hole  4.  The  second  (pan  of  the  random  sample)  is 
northeast  of  Unit  11  (also  pan  of  the  random  sample).  The  original  Unit  11  is  located  within  the  block.  Historic 
anifacts  fivm  a  shallow  sheet  refuse  deposit  were  found  in  these  units.  This  material  includes  ceramics,  bottle  glass, 
architectural  items,  personal  items,  and  other  domestic  and  farm-related  items. 

Several  postmolds  were  reported  in  Block  1  and  were  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  remains  of  three  strucnires. 
A  prehistoric  anifact  assemblage  comprised  primarily  of  lithic  anifacts  were  recovered.  Several  historic  assemblages 
were  identified,  including  one  reflecting  a  late  nineteenth-century  to  early  twentieth-  century  farmstead,  and  a 
possible  eighteenth-century  component  containing  gunflints  and  a  piece  of  French  faience  pottery  (Skinner  and  Baird 
1985:4-15).  It  could  not  be  determined  if  the  latter  artifacts  were  associated  with  a  historic  Native  American 
occupation.  No  additional  work  was  recommended. 
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The  site  was  revisited  twice  in  1986  by  personnel  from  NTSU,  and  three  shovel  test  pits  and  one  Ixl-tn  unit 
were  dug.  A  diffure  set  ^  of  lithic  debris  and  historic  material  was  noted.  A  blue  glass  mandrel  wound  bead  with 
a  temporal  date  of  AD  uaX)  to  1836  was  collected  from  the  surface.  Lithic  debris  was  recovered  from  two  shovel 
test  pits.  The  Ul-m  unit  excavated  between  Units  29  and  39  yielded  lithic  debris,  historic  ceramics,  and  glass. 
Based  on  these  results,  further  excavations  of  the  prehistoric  components  was  recommended.  An  overview  of  the 
historic  anifacts  collected  by  ECl  are  provided  in  Appendix  B. 

Archivial  Investigations:  Site  41DN79  is  located  on  the  Minor  Marsh  survey  (A-881)  patented  to  William  H. 
Downard,  an  assignee  of  Minor  Marsh,  in  1855  (Patent  Record  B,  p.79).  The  survey  contains  320  acres  and  is  one 
of  two  320-acre  surveys  granted  to  Minor  Marsh.  The  second,  survey  A-880,  is  located  to  the  south  (Patent  Record 
B.  p.79). 

When  William  H.  Downard’s  estate  was  settled,  he  was  listed  as  residing  in  Cass  County,  Missouri.  Tax  data, 
however,  indicate  that  he  resided  on  the  Marsh  surveys,  but  the  location  of  his  dwelling  on  the  640  acres  is 
unknown.  After  William  H.  Downard’s  death,  480  acres  of  his  estate,  including  the  north  320  acres  (A-881  >  and 
the  west  half  of  the  south  320  acres  (A-880),  were  conveyed  in  1881  to  his  son,  Washington  Downard  (Deed  Recorti 
U,  p,487).  The  propeny  containing  sites  41DN79  and  41DN81  was  acquired  by  G.  W.  Vaughan  a  short  time  later 
and  remained  in  the  Vaughan  family  until  1951. 

In  the  1859  tax  rolls  for  Denton  County',  William  H.  Downard  is  listed  as  owning:  640  acres  (Minor  Marsh 
surveys)  valued  at  53,280,  30  horses  valued  at  $1,095,  1,(XX)  head  of  cattle  at  $7,000,  62  sheep  and  hogs  at  $251 ., 
and  $310.  at  interest  (1859  Denton  County  Tax  Rolls).  This  information  indicates  Downard  was  a  cattle  rancher, 
not  a  farmer. 

.Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronologica!  Investigations:  None. 

Excavation  Method:  Excavation  of  the  prehistoric  componem(s)  was  requested  in  the  Scope  of  Work  and  was 
conducted  in  1987.  This  work  included  the  excavation  of  three  backhoe  trenches  (BHTs  1-3),  26  hand-dug  slot 
trenches  (1-26),  four  blocks  (2-5),  and  a  shovel-scraped  area  in  Block  2.  The  backhoe  trenches  were  excavated  to 
delimit  site  boundaries  and  the  depth  of  cultural  deposits.  The  A-horizon  was  shallow,  and  the  slot  trenches  were 
dug  to  expose  undisturbed  deposits  below  the  plowzone.  These  slot  trenches  were  hand  excavated,  and  the  sediment 
was  not  screened.  Anifacts  found  during  shoveling  or  iii  the  backdin  were  collected.  Three  blocks  (3-5)  of 
contiguous  Ixl-m  units  were  dug  to  acquire  a  representative  sample  of  cultural  material  for  spatial  arialysis.  Block 
2  was  excavated  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  slot  trenches.  The  plowzone  was  removed,  and  undisturbed  deposits  were 
exposed.  Block  1,  excavated  by  ECI  was  relocated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  was  used  to  establish  a  grid 
that  was  tied  into  the  previous  excavations.  The  shovel-scraped  area  in  Block  2  was  hand  shoveled  to  expose 
subsurface  feawres  below  the  plowzone  near  Feature  18. 

Excavation  of  slot  trenches  revealed  several  features  immediately  below  the  plowzone.  Two  larger  soil  stains 
were  discerned  at  the  northern  and  southern  extents  of  the  site,  respectively.  On  the  basis  of  Slot  Trenches  5,  6, 
7,  8.  21,  22,  and  23,  the  irregularly  shaped  circular  stain  measured  about  17x17  m.  Block  3  was  established  within 
the  western  part  of  the  stain  and  measured  4x4  m.  BHT  2  was  dug  <o  bisect  the  slain  in  a  north-south  direction.  This 
trench  indicated  that  die  dark  stain  had  an  irregular  basi-  shtqted  bottom  that  extended  to  a  depth  exceeding  2  m. 
Hand  excavation  jf  Ixl-m  units  adjacent  to  BHT  2  indicated  a  very  diffuse  fire-cracked  rock  scatter  and  little  other 
cultural  material.  Consequently,  only  the  upper  levels  were  excavated  in  Block  3  (at  the  south  end  of  the  site).  This 
large  feature  contained  several  smaller  fire-cracked  rock  concentrations  that  may  have  been  hearths. 

Based  on  Slot  Trenches  17,  20,  24,  25,  and  26,  the  dark  stain  at  the  north  end  of  the  site  was  estimated  to  be 
approximately  1 1  m  east-west  by  13  m  north-south.  Block  4  was  established  within  the  eastern  pan  of  the  stain.  It 
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measured  3x3  ra  and  was  excavated  to  ttie  B-liorizon.  The  stain  contained  several  stratified  hearths  of  fire-cracked 
rock.  A  large  quantity  of  liihic  debris  was  recovered.  Block  2  was  established  between  Blocks  1  and  3.  The 
plowzone  was  manually  stripped  off,  and  Feature  18  was  exposed.  It  was  a  small,  oval-shaped  pit  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  historic  domestic  debris  (e.g.,  ceramic,  glass,  personal  items)  and  a  small  number  of  prehistoric  (c.g., 
lithic  debris  and  bifaces)  anifacts.  Block  5,  3x3  m  in  size,  was  placed  between  Blocks  1  and  4. 

Based  on  the  results  of  BHT  1  and  Slot  Trenches  1,2,  3,  9,  10,  and  11,  Block  2  was  dug  to  obtain  spatial  data 
on  Feature  10,  a  trash-filled  storage  pit  exposed  in  BHT  1 .  Shovel  scraping  was  used  to  remove  the  plowzone  near 
Feature  10  and  resulted  in  exposing  Features  18  and  19.  The  fill  of  Feature  18  was  piece-plotted.  Feature  19  is  an 
oval-shaped  stain,  possibly  related  to  hearth-cleaning  activity  in  this  area  of  the  site. 

Following  the  prehistoric  excavations  in  1987,  excavations  to  recover  additional  information  on  the  historic 
components  at  41DN79  were  recommended.  This  work  was  undertaken  to  recover  a  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse 
associated  with  the  ca.  1875  to  1935  farmstead  reported  at  the  site.  Thirty-three  50x50-cm  units  were  excavated. 
In  addition,  efforts  were  undenaken  to  expand  Block  2,  which  contained  the  only  historic  feature  encountered  during 
previous  investigations.  A  total  of  66  Ixl-m  contiguous  units  were  excavated  to  a  depth  of  10  cm  below  the  surface, 
exposing  deposits  below  the  plowzone  within  Block  2,  and  the  original  block  area  was  re-exposed.  Because  of 
extensive  slumping,  BHT  2  was  enlarged,  removing  Slot  Trench  21.  A  diagonal  cross-trench  (BHT  7)  was  dug  to 
allow  the  dimensions  of  the  reported  “Wylie  Focus  pit"  to  be  mapped,  and  its  function  determined.  BHT  4  and  5 
were  dug  to  provide  additional  information  on  subsurface  deposits  within  the  area  near  Block  2.  BHT  6  was  dug 
to  yield  information  on  the  northern  part  of  the  site,  and  bisected  a  unit  excavated  by  ECI  in  1982 

Geology;  Site  41DN79  is  on  the  first  terrace  above  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River  floodplain.  The  site  is  near 
the  northern  edge  of  the  terrace  and  overlooks  a  slough  that  may  represent  a  now-abandoned  Holocene  chaimel  of 
the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  This  site  is  essentially  in  the  same  geologic  position  as  site  41DN81  located 
several  hundred  meters  tc  the  east. 

The  site  topography  is  generally  level,  but  there  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  north  from  the  terrace  scarp.  Some 
gullying  of  the  terrace,  probably  occurring  during  the  Holocene,  is  evident.  West  of  the  site  is  a  large  gully  which 
was  danruned  to  form  a  stock  pond.  Overall,  however,  the  site  surface  is  gener  illy  level  up  to  the  northern  perimeter 
near  the  terrace  scarp. 

Stratigraphy:  The  terrace  fill  is  Late  Pleistocene  sandy  alluvium.  This  alluvium  appears  to  be  terrace  fill  rather  than 
a  cut  into  the  higher  Hickory  Creek  terrace  which  occurs  south  of  the  site.  A  profile  drawn  at  the  southern  end  of 
BHT  2  (Figure  8-20)  is  typical  of  the  soil  development  stratigraphy  for  most  of  the  site  area  (Table  8-9).  This  2.45 
m  trench  exposed  a  well-developed  soil  formed  in  sandy  to  loamy  alluvial  parent  materials.  The  A-horizon  here  is 
about  15  cm  thick  and  is  underlain  by  an  argillic  B-horizon  extending  to  a  depth  of  approximately  1.9  m  below  the 
surface.  These  sandy  loam  and  saikdy  clay  loam  sediments  contain  most  of  the  historic  anifacts  at  the  site.  Historic 
artifacts  in  the  B-horizon  are  intrusive,  largely  having  worked  their  way  down  through  the  sediments. 

In  the  central  site  area  north  of  the  BHT  2  profile  is  a  large  eroded  depression  which  has  filled  with  'lark  organic- 
rich  loamy  material.  Although,  numerous  trenches  were  dug  through  this  deposit,  the  exact  geometry  and  geologic 
origin  of  this  geologic  feature  could  not  be  determined.  The  best  interpretation  of  this  feature  is  that  it  is  an 
erosional  gully  which  filled  with  A-horizon  material  probably  in  late  Holocene  time.  The  distribution  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  artifacts  at  this  site  should  comment  directly  on  the  age  of  this  geologic  feature.  Since  historic  artifacts 
art  uisiribuied  evenly  across  the  feature,  and  prehistoric  anifacts  are  rare  across  this  feature,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  gully  and  the  subsequent  filling  of  the  gully  took  place  sometime  in  the  late  Holocene  and  prior  to  the  principal 
historic  occupation  at  the  site. 

The  sandy  loam  parent  material  in  the  A-horizon  is  of  considerable  importance  in  understanding  historic  site 
formation  processes  at  41DN79.  Because  the  A-horizon  is  underlain  by  much  more  clayey  D-horizon  material,  it 
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Table  8-9 

Soil  Profile  Description  for  the  Southern  Portion 
of  BHT  2  at  41DN7S; 


Horizon 

Depth  (rms) 

Color  Moist 

Texture 

Structure. 

Boundary 

Ap 

0-8 

7. 5YR3/4 

fSL 

Ifsab 

cs 

A1 

8-1,=; 

8.75YR3/4 

SL 

2inag 

as 

Bt 

15-28 

5YR3/4 

fSCL 

3insab 

cs 

Bt2 

28-53 

5YR3/4 

SC 

3insab 

gs 

Bt3 

53-88 

5YR4/6 

SCL 

2inpr ;  3msab 

gs 

Bt4 

83-119 

5YR5/7 

fSCL 

2insab 

gs 

Bt5 

119-187 

7 . 5YR5/8 

SCL-SL 

2msab 

gs 

2C1 

187-224 

7 . 5YR5/8 

SL-SCL 

2csab 

ai 

3C2 

224-245+ 

gravel 

Key : 

Texture:  SC*sandy  clay,  SCL»sandy  clay  loam,  SL=sandy  loam. 
Structure:  grade/class/type ;  grade:  l^weak,  2»moderate, 
3=strong;  class:  c>»coarse,  f-fine,  m»medium;  type: 
ag»angular  blocky,  pr*prismatic,  sab*subangular  blocky. 
Boundary:  distinctness/topography ;  distinctness:  a=abrupt, 
c->clear,  d-diffuse,  g-gradual;  topography;  i«irregular, 
s-smooth ,  w-wavy . 


is  presume<2  that  bioturbation  and  possible  plowing  activity  have  resulted  in  a  mixture  of  historic  and  prehistoric 
inifacts  in  the  upper  IS-cm  of  the  profile.  The  increased  clay  content  of  the  B-horizon  should  retard  bioturbation 
and  mixture  of  artifactual  material  in  this  horizon. 


.Mitigation  Results:  The  mitigation-level  excavations  at  41DN79  indicate  Late  Prehistoric  I  occupation  of  the  site 
by  Native  Americans  and  a  mid  to  late  nineteenth-century  historic  domestic  occupation.  The  historic  Anglo  domestic 
component  corresponds  in  age  with  W.  H.  Downard’s  occupation  of  the  Minor  Marsh  surveys  in  the  1850-1880 
period.  This  component  accounts  for  over  95%  of  the  historic  material  recovered  from  41DN79.  Historic  Native 
American  artifacts  or  trade  goods  were  also  recovered  and  include  a  small  number  of  worked  bone  beads  and  tools, 
glass  beads,  gunflints,  and  worked  metal. 


Historic  Native  .American  groups  continued  to  occupy  this  region  when  Anglo  settlers  immigrated  here  in  the 
1840s  (see  Chapter  3).  While  their  settlements  and  numbers  dwindled  over  the  next  three  decades,  some  still 
occupied  this  region  after  the  Civil  War,  and  others  continued  to  travel  here  from  Oklahoma  well  into  the  1870s 
and  1880$.  A  historic  Indfah  village  was  located  near  this  site  along  Wire  Road  (Old  Highway  455)  between  the 
Sullivan  farms  (e.g.,  41DN157)  and  41DN79  and  41  DNS  I  (see  the  Genealogy  of  the  True  &  Severs  (Beavers') 
Families  published  by  Gainesvi!!?  Printing,  1983,  and  on  file  at  the  Cooke  Counry  Library,  Gainesville).  While 
some  of  the  Hisioric  Native  American  artifacts  or  trade  goods  from  this  site  were  reported  as  eighteenth  century 
(Skiimer  and  Baird  1985),  some  are  similar  to  trade  goods  recovered  from  mid  to  late  nineteenth-century  Texas  forts 
(e.g.,  tubular  beads).  An  example  from  Adobe  Walls,  an  1874  trading  post  in  Hutchinson  County  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle  was  identified  as  'hair  pipe’  bead,  "a  name  taken  from  the  practice  by  some  Indians  of  using  them  as 
hair  omaraents’  (Baker  and  Harrison  1986:255),  This  example  is  3  1/32  inches  long,  with  cut  and  polished  e  ds 
and  is  made  from  a  turkey  radius. 
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The  inierpretivc  results  from  mitigation  are  presented  in  three  sections;  (1)  features,  (2)  prehistoric  results,  and 
(3)  historic  results.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  features  and  historic  results.  An  overview  of  the  prehistoric  results 
is  provided,  and  a  detailed  discussion  Is  given  in  Fcrring  et  al.  1992. 

Features:  Nineteen  features  were  found  during  the  1987  excavations.  Historic  anifacts  were  found  in  Features  1, 
2,  8,  17  and  18.  The  19  features  are  listed  in  Table  8-10  and  are  discussed  separately  below. 


Table  8-10 

Features  Found  at  41DN79 


Fe.# 

Feature  Type 

Provenience 

1 

Filled  gully 

South  site  area,  incl.  Block  3 

2 

Prehistoric  midden 

Block  4  is  located  in  Feature  2 

3 

Postmold? 

Block  3,  Levels  2-4 

4 

Postmoid? 

Block  3,  Level  3 

5 

Postmold? 

Block  3 ,  Level  3 

6 

Rock  hearth 

Block  4,  Levels  3-8 

7 

Organic  stain/ 

Slot  Trench  1 

storage  pit? 

Plowzone-Level  1 

8 

Organic  stain/ 

Slot  Trench  10, 

storage  pit? 

Plowzone-Level  1 

9 

Burned  tree  stump 

Slot  Trench  8,  Plowzone-Level  1 

10 

Storage  pit 

Backhoe  Trench  1,  Levels  1-4 

11 

Hearth/rodent  den 

Slot  Trench  23,  Plowzone-Level  l 

12 

Postmold? 

Slot  Trench  23,  Plowzone-Level  l 

13 

Postmold? 

Slot  Trench  23,  Plowzone-unknown 

14 

Postmold? 

Slot  Trench  4,  Plowzone-Level  1 

15 

Postmold? 

Slot  Trench  4,  Plowzone-Level  1 

16 

Rock  hearth 

Block  4,  Unit  24,  Levels  9-10 

17 

Organic  stain/ 

Slot  Trench  16,  Block  5,  Units 

storage  pit? 

31-39,  Plowzone-Level  1 

18 

Historic  filled  pit 

Block  2,  Levels  1-5 

19 

Organic  stain 

Block  2 ,  Level  1 

Feature  1:  This  feature  was  reported  as  a  possible  "Wylie  Focus  pit"  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  Units  in  Block  3, 
and  pans  of  slot  trenches  6,  8,  19,  21,  and  22,  and  several  50ii30<m  and  isolated  Ul-ra  units  were  located  in 
Feature  I  (Figure  8-22).  Following  the  excavation  of  these  units,  BHT  2  and  7  were  dug  and  profiled  to  determine 
the  function  of  Feature  1.  The  west  wall  of  BHT  2  is  shown  in  Figure  8-20.  Based  on  these  results,  Feature  1  was 
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identified  as  a  geological  feature,  probably  a  filled  gully.  Historic  artifacts  were  found  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
50)i50-cm  units.  Block  3,  and  the  backhoe  trenches  excavated  in  Feature  1. 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  identified  as  a  prehistoric  midden  containing  stratigraphically  discrete  rock  hearths  and 
cultural  debris  (charcoal,  ash,  burned  clay,  bone,  lithics,  and  fire-cracked  rock  (FCR)).  It  was  located  at  the  north 
end  of  the  site  and  is  approximately  13  m  by  17  m  by  1  m  deep.  The  feature  was  exposed  below  the  plowzone  at 
the  base  of  Level  3.  &veral  plow  scars  were  evident  at  the  contact  between  the  plowzone  and  the  underlying 
deposits.  The  feature  was  excavated  in,  Units  17  and  22-29  in  Block  4. 

Two  discrete  features  were  identified  within  Feature  2,  Feature  6  and  Feamre  16,  as  dense  fire-cracked  rock 
concentrations  (see  discussion  below).  Feamre  2  was  dug  in  arbitrary  10-cm  levels.  With  the  exception  of  Unit  25 
and  Featu.e  6,  the  matrix  from  Feature  2  was  water  screened  through  1/4-inch  mesh.  Unit  25  was  waterscreened 
through  1/ 16-inch  mesh,  and  Feature  6  was  collected  for  fine  screening. 

Historic  artifacts  were  found  in  Feature  2  and  are  discussed  in  the  Historic  section.  These  artifacts  were  from 
the  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  occurred  in  Levels  1-12.  The  vertical  distribution  of  these  artifacts  indicates 
considerable  downward  movement  of  artifacts  in  this  portion  of  the  site.  A  profile  of  the  east  wall  of  Block  4  is 
shown  in  Figure  8-21. 

Feature  3:  Feature  3  was  a  dark  organic  stain  in  Unit  6  (S227.41  E197.42)  of  Block  3.  It  was  identified  in  Level 
2  and  extended  into  Level  4.  It  was  approximately  21  cm  in  diameter  and  contained  fire-cracked  rock  and  charcoal. 
No  artifacts  were  found.  The  north  half  was  removed  for  fine  screening.  The  feature  was  not  excavated  in  levels. 
A  profile  was  drawn  of  the  north  wall.  A  root  stain  occurred  at  the  base  of  Feamre  3.  It  is  unknown  whether  the 
feature  was  associated  with  the  historic  component(s)  or  the  prehistoric  occupations  at  this  site. 

Feamic  4:  Feature  4  was  a  dark  organic  stain  and  possible  postmold,  in  Unit  1  (S226.95  E196.72)  of  Block  3.  It 
was  identified  at  the  base  of  Level  3  while  troweling  the  floor  of  Level  3.  It  was  approximately  14  cm  north-south 
by  20  cm  east-west.  It  was  not  excavated.  No  data  w'as  obtained  on  the  date/association  of  this  feature  with  the 
occupations  of  the  site  and  other  features. 

Feamre  5:  Featute  5  was  a  possibly  a  postmold  identified  by  a  dark  stain  in  Unit  1  (S226.49  E196. 14)  of  Block  3. 
It  was  identified  at  the  base  of  Level  3.  It  was  not  excavated.  It  was  ^proximately  16  cm  by  18  cm  in  diameter. 
The  age  and  association  of  'his  feature  is  unknown.  It  occurred  in  the  same  area  as  Feamres  3  and  4  and  may  be 
related  to  these  feamres. 

Feamre  6:  Feature  6  was  identified  in  Feamre  2  and  is  a  hearth.  The  feature  was  identified  at  the  base  of  Level  3 
and  extended  to  the  top  of  Level  8.  It  was  excavated  in  Units  24,  25,  27,  and  28  in  Block  4.  It  was  a  basin-shaped 
feature  containing  stained  matrix,  charcoal,  fire-cracked  rock,  bone,  shell,  and  lithics.  The  feature  was  removed 
by  unit  level  for  flotation.  The  feature  was  probably  used  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  No  historic  artifacts  were 
found  in  Feamre  6. 

Charcoal  from  Level  6  yielded  a  radiocarbon  date  of  930ji60  BP  (Beta-32518),  while  a  date  of  10304:80  BP 
(Beta-32519)  was  obtained  for  Level  10  in  Block  2.  Both  dates  are  from  Feamre  2  (containing  Features  6  and  16). 
These  dates  indicate  these  features  were  deposited  during  a  short  period. 

Feamre  7:  Feature  7  was  identified  as  an  organic  stain  with  two  pieces  of  fire-cracked  rock  and  small  charcoal 
flecks  at  the  base  of  the  plowzone  in  Slot  Trench  1  (S201.31  E207.69).  The  upper  ponion  of  the  feature  was 
removed  by  historic  plowing.  It  was  approximately  57  cm  x  54  cm  with  a  maximum  depth  of  4  cm.  The  feature 
was  bisected  north-south  and  the  west  half  was  excavated.  No  artifacts  were  found.  This  feamre  may  be  related  to 
a  burned-rock  cluster  (about  1 1  rocks)  located  5  m  east  of  this  feamre,  or  to  food  storage(?).  This  cluster  was  not 
given  a  feature  number. 
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Feature  8:  Feature  8  was  an  organic  stain  containing  fire-cracked  rock,  daub,  bison  bone,  deer  antler,  charcoal,  and 
pebbles.  It  was  in  Slot  Trench  10  and  was  identified  at  the  base  of  the  plowzone.  The  upper  part  of  the  feature  had 
been  removed  by  historic  plowing.  The  feature  was  approximately  98  cm  by  76  cm  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  ca. 
10  cm.  A  single  historic  relined  earthenware  sherd  was  recovered  from  Feature  8.  This  feature  may  have  been  used 
as  a  storage  pit. 

Feature  9:  Feature  9  was  a  burned  tree  stump  in  Slot  Trench  8  (S235.88  E196.44). 

Feature  10:  Feature  10  is  identified  as  a  prehistoric  storage  pit.  The  maximum  dimensions  of  the  feature  were  1 10 
cm  north-south  by  65  cm  east-west  and  42  cn  deep.  The  feature  was  exposed  in  BHT  1  (approximate  center  of  the 
feature  is  S206.5S  E203.32).  This  feature  was  basin-shaped,  contains  burned  rocks,  charcoal,  prehistoric  lithic 
debitage,  bone,  a  side-notched  arrowpoint  and  shell.  The  size  and  depth  of  Feature  10  suggests  that  It  was  used  as 
a  storage  pit  and  later  for  trash  disposal.  Flotation  samples  were  taken  for  each  level.  No  historic  artifacts  were 
found  in  Feature  10,  although  Feature  18,  a  historic  trash-filied  pit  was  located  only  2  m  southwest  of  Feature  10 
in  Block  2.  The  upper  part  of  Feature  10,  however,  may  also  have  been  removed  by  historic  plowing. 
Approximately  30-40%  of  this  feature  was  removed  by  the  backboc. 

Feature  11:  Feature  11  was  identified  as  a  Y-shaped  filled  pit  in  Feature  1  (filled  gully).  It  was  in  Slot  Trench  23 
(center  of  feanire  is  S228.25  E209.75).  The  feature  was  1.5  m  north-south  by  1.25  m  cast-west.  It  was  then  divided 
into  two  features,  1  lA  and  1  IB.  Feature  1  lA  was  bisected  EW  and  the  north  half  was  removed.  The  feature  was 
shallow,  approximately  8  cm  thick,  and  contained  a  small  amount  of  fire-cracked  rock,  charcoal,  lithic  debitage  and 
bone.  Feature  IIB  was  bisected  and  Che  north  half  was  excavated.  It  was  idcmified  as  a  disturbed  rodent  den 
impacted  by  historic  plowing. 

Feature  12:  Feature  12  was  a  possible  postraold  in  Slot  Trench  23  (center:  S229.95  E210).  It  was  identified  at  the 
base  of  the  plowzone  and  was  probably  truncated  by  historic  plowing.  The  feature  was  about  13  cm  in  diameter, 
circular,  only  16  cm  in  depth,  and  has  a  rounded  bottom.  Feature  12  was  bisected  north-south  and  the  north  half 
was  excavated.  No  anifacts  were  found. 

Feature  13:  Feature  13  was  a  possible  postmold  in  Slot  Trench  23  (center  of  feature  is  S223.3  E210)  and  was 
probably  related  to  Feature  12.  It  was  a^ut  20  cm  in  diameter,  circular,  with  a  rounded  bottom,  and  3  cm  deep. 
The  north  half  wa.s  excavated,  and  no  anifacts  were  found.  The  upper  pan  of  the  feature  was  probably  removed 
by  historic  plowing. 

Features  14  and  15:  Fca'ures  14  (center:  S216.92  E2I0.08)  and  15  (center:  S217.I3  E213.00)  were  possibly 
postmolds  in  .Slot  Trench  4  and  were  probably  associated  with  Features  12  and  13.  Feamres  14  and  IS  had  rounded 
bottoms  and  were  identified  at  the  base  of  the  plowzone  and  were  probably  truncated  by  historic  plowing.  Feature 
14  was  about  14  cm  in  diameter,  circular,  and  only  5  cm  deep.  The  nonh  half  was  excavated.  No  anifacts  were 
found.  Feature  15  was  about  19  cm  iu  diameter,  circular,  and  the  entire  feature  fill  was  removed.  No  anifacts  were 
found. 

Feature  16:  Feature  16  was  a  fire-crackcd  rock  hcanh  in  Unit  24  of  Block  4.  It  was  oval  shaped  (center:  SI 67. 5 
E192.0).  It  was  identified  at  the  base  of  Level  9  and  extended  to  the  base  of  Level  10.  It  was  approximately  /5  x 
70  cm  in  diameter  in  Level  9  and  1.2  x  1  m  in  Level  10.  Prehistoric  anifacts  included  fire-cracked  rock,  charcoal, 
shell,  and  lithic  debitage.  No  historic  anifacts  were  found  in  Feature  16. 

Charcoal  from  Level  6  yielded  a  radiocarbon  date  of  930jf60  BP  (Bcta-32518),  while  a  date  of  10304:80  BP 
(Elela-32519)  was  obtained  for  Level  10  in  Block  2.  Both  dales  are  from  Feature  2  (containing  Features  6  and  16). 
These  dates  indicate  these  features  were  deposited  during  a  shon  period  of  time. 

Feature  17:  Feature  17  was  an  organic  stain  that  may  be  from  a  storage  pit.  It  was  in  Slot  Trench  16  and  Units  31- 
39  in  Block  5.  It  was  identified  in  the  plowzone  and  the  upper  ponion  was  truncated  by  historic  plowing,  The 
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contents  included  fire-cracked  rock,  charcoal,  shell,  bone,  lithic  dcbitage  and  lithic  tools.  The  feature  measured 
approximately  2.5  m  x  1.75  m  with  a  depth  of  30  cm. 

The  feature  was  first  encountered  in  Slot  Trench  16.  Block  5  was  excavated  to  expose  this  feature.  The  Ixl-m 
units  were  dug  in  arbitrary  lO-cin  levels.  'Ihe  plowzone  was  stripped  off,  and  except  for  Levels  1  and  2  which 
com  uned  disturbed  deposits,  the  levels  were  waterscreened  through  1/16-inch  mesh.  The  historic  artifacts  in  Levels 
1  and  2  of  Feature  17  include  ceramics.  Pottle  glass,  window  glass,  wire  nails,  and  building  material. 

Feature  18:  Feamrc  18  was  a  historic  feature.  It  was  the  only  historic  feature  uncovered  at  the  site.  It  was  located 
in  Block  2  (center  of  feanire  at  S207.S0  E200.75).  Feature  18  was  identified  at  the  contact  between  the  plowzone 
and  the  underlying  sediment.  The  upper  portion  of  Feature  18  may  have  been  truncated  by  plowing. 

The  feature  was  oval,  measuring  about  1.32  m  x  0.92  m  and  was  oriented  southwest-northeast.  It  was  first 
identified  in  Level  I  and  extended  approximately  40  cm  deep,  into '  'vel  5.  Fcamre  18  was  much  longer  than  it  was 
wide,  and  had  steep,  almost  vertical  sides,  and  a  relatively  flat  bottom.  The  feature  was  exposed  during  removing 
the  plowzone  by  shovel  skimming.  It  appeared  as  a  mottled  charcoal-stained  matrix  intrusive  into  the  B-horizon. 

The  feamre  was  drawn  in  planview  when  it  was  exposed  and  then  bisected  north-south.  The  east  half  was 
excavated  first.  It  was  dug  in  arbitrary  10-cm  levels  and  all  anifacts  larger  than  2  cm  were  piece  plotted.  Beginning 
with  Level  2,  all  mapped  anifacts  were  assigned  unique  anifact  numbers  in  the  field  and  detailed  anifact  list 
accompanied  the  planview  for  each  level.  A  flotation  sample  was  collected  from  each  level.  The  remaining  matrix 
was  waterscreened  using  1/16-mch  mesh. 

A  venical  profile  was  drawn  and  photographed  when  the  bottom  of  the  east  half  of  the  feature  was  reached. 
Following  this,  the  west  half  was  excavated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  east  half.  After  Feature  18  was  completely 
excavated,  photographs  were  taken  and  two  cross-sections  (running  east-west)  were  drawn.  A  profile  of  Feature 
18  is  provided  in  Figure  8-23  and  planviews  for  Levels  2-5  are  shown  in  Figure  8-24. 
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Figure  8-23.  West  Profile  of  Feature  18  at  41DN79. 
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Figure  8-24.  Planviews  of  Levels  2-5  of  Feature  18  in  Block  2  at  41DN7'-’. 


Historic  artifacts  piece  plotted  in  Feature  18  during  excavation  included  butchered  animal  bone,  burned  earth, 
metal,  window  glass,  bottle  glass,  buttons,  egg  shell,  machine-cut  nails,  slate  pencil  fragments,  a  stoneware  tobacco 
pipe  fragment,  a  fork  handle,  and  numerous  refined  earthenware  sherds.  Prehistoric  items  included  lithic  debitage 
and  a  chert  biface. 

During  excavation,  the  size  and  shape  of  Feature  18  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  a  privy  or  a  trash-filled  pit. 
The  original  function  of  this  feature  is  unknown,  but  it  was  last  used  as  a  trash  pit.  Its  shallow  depth,  square  walls, 
and  large  size,  suggest  it  was  not  a  privy.  It  may  have  been  a  storage  area  under  the  dwelling  or  associated  with 
an  outbuilding,  which  was  later  used  for  trash  disposal. 

The  prehistoric  lithic  material  may  represent  bioturbation,  material  disturbed  when  the  pit  was  excavated,  material 
in  the  sediment  that  was  deposited  in  the  pit  fill,  or  material  deposited  when  the  site  was  plowed.  The  upper  pan 
of  the  feature  extended  into  the  plowzone.  No  discemable  fill  sequence  was  evident  in  Feature  18.  This  indicates 
the  feature  was  filled  rapidly. 

Feature  19:  Feature  19  was  an  organic  stain  in  Block  2  (center:  S209  E200.7).  It  was  about  46  cm  x  36  cm,  oval 
shaped.  It  was  identified  at  the  base  of  the  plowzone  and  was  largely  removed  by  historic  plowing.  It  was 
approximately  2  m  southwest  of  Feature  18  and  5  m  southwest  of  Feature  10.  No  cultural  material  was  found  in 
Feature  19.  The  stain  was  bisected  north-south,  and  the  east  half  was  excavated.  The  age  and  cultural  association 
of  this  feature  is  unknown. 

Prehistoric  Results:  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  prehistoric  results  for  41DN79  are  presented  in  Ferring  et  al. 
(1992).  The  north  end  of  the  site  had  been  destroyed  by  gravel  quarrying  activities  and  a  road.  It  was  the  removal 
of  deposits  overlying  the  gravels  that  were  piled  to  the  south  of  the  gravel  quarry  that  subsequently  protected  the 
prehistoric  deposits  that  were  excavated  in  Block  4.  The  northern  site  area  was  used  repeatedly  for  fire-related 
activities  that  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  deposit  containing  Late  Prehistoric  I  remains.  The  two  radiontetric 
dates  from  Block  4  indicates  the  time  of  occupation  during  the  middle  part  of  the  Late  Prehistoric  1  period. 

The  central  portion  of  the  site  contained  Late  Prehistoric  1  remains  that  have  been  disturbed  by  historic 
occupation.  Isolated  feanires  in  the  slot  trenches  were  truncated  by  cultivation,  and  the  function  and  age,  particularly 
contemporaneity,  could  not  be  determined  for  all  features. 

The  two  radiometric  dates  from  Block  4,  930^60  BP  (Beta-32518)  and  1030jf  80  BP  (Beta'32519)  indicates  the 
accumulation  of  the  rock  within  levels  6-10  occurred  during  the  middle  part  of  the  Late  Prehistoric  I  period.  Using 
the  Stuiver  and  Becker  (1987)  correction  curve,  930±60  BP  correlates  with  the  dates  910,  855,  831,  810,  and  799 
BP  while  the  date  1030 J^80  BP  correlates  with  953  BP.  Given  the  age  and  standard  deviations  of  these  dates,  they 
are  essentially  contemporaneous  and  are  believed  to  reflect  accurately  the  time  of  rock  accumulation  in  the  area 
of  Block  4,  and  more  specifically,  the  large  dark  stain  of  Feature  2. 

Historic  Results:  This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  historic  assemblages  by  collection  type  and  distribution. 
This  overview  is  subdivided  into  six  parts:  (1)  features,  (2)  slot  trenches.  (3)  blocks.  (4)  backhoe  trenches.  (5) 
50x50-cra  units,  and  (6)  general  site  overview. 

Features:  An  overview  of  the  features  identified  at  41DN79  was  presented  above.  This  discussion  provides  a 
summary  of  the  historic  assemblages  from  these  features.  Historic  artifacts  were  found  in  Feamres  2.  8,  17,  and 
18.  The  artifact  frequencies  for  the  artifact  categories  found  in  these  features  are  given  in  Table  8-11  and  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  8-25. 

Based  on  the  data  in  Table  8-12  several  discrete  patterns  are  evident.  First,  the  historic  artifacts  from  these 
features  indicate  that  Feature  18  was  deposited  much  earlier  than  the  historic  material  in  Feamre  2,  8,  and  17. 
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Table  8-11 

Artifact  Assemblages  from  Features  at  11DN79 


Category 

Ret  ined  ^Earthenware" 
Stoneware 
Porcelain 
Bottle  Glass 
Table  Glass 
Lamp  Glass 
Unid.  Glass 
Window  Glass 
Machine-Cut  Nails 
Wire  Nails 
Building  Material 
Personal  Items  ^ 
Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 
Household  Metal 
Machine  &  Wagon 
Tools 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

Ammunition 

Total 


Feature  2  Feature  8 


52 

18.57 

3 

13.64 

1 

0.36 

1 

4.55 

2 

0.71 

1 

4.55 

126 

45.00 

7 

2.50 

9 

3.21 

9 

3.21 

15 

5.36 

1 

4.55 

10 

3.57 

35 

12.50 

3 

1.07 

2 

0.71 

6 

2.14 

1 

0.36 

16 

72.73 

1 

0.36 

1 

0.36 

280 

22 

17  Feature  18 


2 

11.76 

143 

20.94 

9 

52.94 

196 

28.70 

10 

1.46 

4 

0.59 

3 

17.65 

37 

5.42 

88 

12.88 

2 

11.76 

15 

2.20 

1 

5.88 

13 

1.90 

49 

7.17 

60 

8.78 

36 

5.27 

8 

1.17 

6 

0.88 

7 

1.02 

11 

1.61 

17 

683 

Table  8-12 

MBD  Dates  By  Collection  Area  for  41DN79  (sample  size) 


50x50s 

Feature 

2 

Block  2 

Feature 

18 

Ref.  Earth. 

1868.5 

(46) 

1864.6 

(272) 

1851.9  (124) 

Stonewares 

1857.5 

(4) 

1860.9 

(28) 

Bottle  Glass 

1887.5 

(8) 

1885.0  (8) 

1874.6 

(13) 

1853.1  (18) 

Combined 

1870.3 

(58) 

1885.0  (8) 

1864.7 

(313) 

1852.1  (142) 
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Figure  8-25.  Comparison  of  artifact  categories  from  Features  2,  8,  17,  and  18  at  41DN79 
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Secondly,  Feaiure  18  was  filled  in  rapidly  and  contains  few  artifacts.  The  historic  material  in  Features  8 
(stain/prehistoric  artifact  cluster)  and  17  (stala/hearth  cleaninj;?)  is  intrusive  sheet  refuse. 

Mean  beginning  dates  were  calculated  for  the  different  historic  collection  areas  at  41 DN79  (Table  8-12  and  Table 
8-13).  These  dates  indicate  that  Feature  18  filled  rapidly  and  is  older  than  the  other  historic  deposits  found  at  the 
site.  Block  2  dates  five  years  younger  than  the  sheet  refuse  in  the  50x50s,  while  the  sample  from  Feature  2  is  too 
small  to  date. 


Table  8-13 

MBD  Dates  By  Collection  Area  for  41DN79  (sample  size) , 


Excluding 

Post 

-Occupational 

Material 

50x50s 

Feature 

2 

Block  2 

Feature  18 

Ref.  Earth. 

1368.5 

(46) 

1864.6  (272) 

1851.9  (124) 

Stonwares 

1857.5 

(4) 

1860.9  (28) 

Bottle  Glass 

1865.0 

(4) 

1870.0  (5) 

1864.0  (10) 

1853.1  (18) 

Combined 

1367.4 

(54) 

1870.0  (5) 

1864.3  (310) 

1852.1  (142) 

The  assemblage  from  Feature  18  contains  no  twentieth  cenniry  artifacts  and  only  one  diagnostic  bottle  glass  sherd 
dated  after  1880,  which  probably  is  intrusive  sheet  refuse.  The  difference  in  the  MBD  for  Block  2  and  the  50a60-cm 
units  IS  not  significant,  but  does  indicate  several  depositional  patterns.  The  artifacts  in  Block  2  contain  a  higher 
percentage  of  items  deposited  during  the  early  occupation,  while  the  SOxSO-cm  units  contain  more  items  dating  to 
the  end  of  occupation  or  post-occupation  deposition. 

Based  on  the  data  in  Table  8-12  and  Table  8-13,  the  site  was  occupied  for  a  short  period,  probably  between  the 
1 850s  and  1890s.  The  historic  Native  American  material  found  at  •11DN79  and  the  historic  bottle  glass  and  ceramics 
suggest  the  site  was  occupied  before  1850.  This  early  occupation,  however,  is  not  recorded  in  the  deed/title  or  lax 
roll  records  for  this  site. 


The  site  is  located  on  the  Minor  Marsh  survey,  (A-88I)  granted  to  William  H.  Downard  of  Cass  County, 
Missouri.  W.  H.  Downard  was  the  assignee  of  Minor  Marsh,  "nte  survey  contains  320  acres  ami  was  granted  by 
the  State  of  Texas  in  December,  1855  (Patent  Record  B,  p.  79).  William  Downard  promised  this  survey,  along  with 
an  adjoining  survey.  Minor  Marsh  survey,  A-880,  to  his  son  Washington  Downard.  However,  he  died  before  doing 
this,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Downard,  along  with  other  heirs,  conveyed  this  land  to  Washington  in  1881.  Several  heirs 
listed  their  residence  in  Cooke  County,  but  Jane  Downard  is  listed  in  Cass  County,  Missouri  (Deed  Record  U,  p. 
487).  The  site  was  occupietfby  the  Downard  family  during  this  period,  and  William  Downard  was  a  cattle  rancher. 


A  gap  occurs  in  the  transactions,  and  the  Vaughan  family  acquired  the  property  between  1881  and  1908.  when 
G.  W.  Vaughan  filed  his  homestead  (Deed  Record  107,  p.  485).  The  Vaughan  family  owned  much  of  the 

SUrrounriini?  nron^rtv  inrliiHinir  in  /*  oort  ...  j  a  no « s  • 

— i.ip  iiMVM  lU  istv  r*iai9ii  ;>dtycys  in-oov  4iiu  /a-ooi)  dnu  aojacent  surveys,  iney 

probably  acquired  the  portion  of  the  Marsh  survey  cont?  g  sites  41DN79  and  41DN81  in  the  1880s.  Their  1908 
homestead  was  not  on  the  Marsh  surveys. 
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Based  on  these  data,  the  possible  historic  Native  American  occupation  probably  predates  the  original  1855  patent 
granted  by  the  State  of  Texas.  This  occupation  may  include  Feature  18.  Other  features  found  in  the  upper  levels 
at  the  site  may  also  belong  to  this  occupation.  These  features  include  postmolds  and  possibly,  shallow  storage  pits. 

The  historic  material  found  in  the  .slot  trenches,  the  blocks,  and  the  50x50-cm  units  indicate  the  historic 
occupation  continued  after  the  survey  was  conveyed  in  1855.  When  the  few  twentieth-century  artifacts,  clearly 
postdating  occupation  are  excluded  (Table  8-13),  It  is  clear  the  site  was  abant'oned  before  it  was  acquired  by 
Washington  Downard  in  1881. 

The  material  in  Feature  18  is  older,  and  significant  differences  occur  in  anifact  types  between  Feature  18  and 
other  collection  units.  For  example,  machine-cut  nails  are  more  common  in  Feature  18  and  Block  2  than  other 
collection  units  at  the  site.  They  represent  100*  of  the  nails  from  Block  2  and  85.44%  of  the  nails  in  Feature  18. 
On  the  other  hand,  wire  nails  are  most  common  in  Feature  2  (12.92%),  where  they  represent  77.78%  of  the  nails 
from  Feature  2. 

The  artifact  frequencies  by  major  artifact  categories  for  non-feature  collection  units  are  shown  in  Table  8-14. 
The  location  of  Feature  18  in  Block  2  is  shown  in  Figure  8-26  and  a  scries  of  planviews  of  Feanirc  18  is  provided 
in  Figure  8-24.  A  comparison  of  the  artifacts  from  Block  2  and  Feature  18  are  shown  in  Figure  8-27.  Refined 
earthenwares  are  less  common  in  Feature  18,  and  both  stoneware  and  porcelain  ceramics  are  absent,  while  personal 
items  are  more  common.  The  abimdance  of  personal  items  may  reflect  the  use  of  1/16-inch  mesh  for  screening 
Feamre  18,  while  l/4-inch  mesh  was  used  for  Block  2. 

Comparison  of  refined  earthenware  types  indicates  significant  differences  between  collection  units  (Figure  8-23). 
Twentieth-century  styles  (white  whitewares,  ivory-tinted  wbitewares,  and  Fiesta-colored  wbitewarcs)  are  absent 
except  in  the  collections  made  by  ECl,  where  they  total  less  than  2%. 

Feature  18  contains  predominately  older  refmed  earthenware  types  (4,  5,  and  8),  and  about  38%  late  nineteenth- 
century  types  10,13  (see  Figure  8-28).  Early  whitewares,  type  4,  are  the  most  common,  followed  by  blue-tinted 
whitewares,  type  13. 

Block  2  contains  approximately  equal  percentages  of  blue-tinted  ironstones  (7)  and  blue-tinted  whitewares.  Early 
whitewares  (4)  and  ironstone  whitewares  (5)  are  uncommon. 

The  50x50-cm  units  contain  primarily  blue-tinted  whitewares  and  fewer  early  types.  The  collection  obtained  by 
ECl  contairu  mostly  blue-tinted  t  instones  and  relatively  equal  percentages  of  early  whitewares  and  blue-tinted 
whitewares. 

Further,  refmed  earthenware  differences  occur  in  the  comparison  of  decoration  types  between  collection  units 
(Figure  8-29).  The  highest  percentage  of  decorated  refmed  earthenwares  in  each  collection  unit  are  transfer  printed. 
However,  sponge/spatter,  sponge/transfer,  and  shell-edge  decorated  sherds  occur  in  important  numbers  in  Feature 
18.  They  each  account  for  between  8%  and  12%  of  the  decorated  sherds  in  the  feature.  Sponge/transfer-decorated 
sherds  are  absent  in  all  other  collection  units,  and  sponge/spatter-decorated  only  occur  in  Feature  18  and  Block  2. 
Shell  edge-decorated  sherds  occur  in  all  collection  units,  generally  accounting  for  between  9%  and  15%  of  each 
collection. 

Several  types  occur  only  in  Block  2  and  include  luster-decorated  and  moldcd-polygon  rims.  Hand-painted  and 
annular/banded/mocha-dccoratcd  sherds  occur  in  low  frequencies  in  all  collection  units  at  the  site.  Other  types 
include  sherds  with  only  relief  molded  or  scalloped  rims. 

A  comparison  of  stonewares  from  the  different  collection  units  indicate  that  stonewares  are  absent  in  Feature  18 
(Table  8-15).  The  total  number  of  stoneware  sherds  found  at  41DN79  is  extremely  low,  and  glass  fruit  jar  fragments 
are  uncommon.  The  mean  beginning  dales  obtained  for  the  50x50-cm  units,  Block  2,  Feature  18,  and  the  ECi 
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Figure  8-27.  Comparison  of  historic  artifact  frequencies  by  artifact  category  for  Block  2  units  (excluding  Feature 
18)  and  Feature  18.  Artifact  counts  for  these  categories  are  provided  in  Tables  8-11  and  8-14. 
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excavations  (see  above)  reflect  the  relative  absence  of  late  stoneware  types.  Only  two  bristol-glazed  sherds  were 
found.  A  distribution  of  stoneware  types  by  collection  unit  is  given  in  Table  8-15. 

Slot  Trenches:  A  total  of  26  slot  trenches  were  excavated.  Historic  anifacts  were  found  in  14  trenches  (1 ,  3,  7-13, 
15-17,  22-23).  The  artifact  frequencies  for  the  artifact  categories  found  in  the  slot  trenches  is  given  in  Table  8-14. 
These  data  indicate  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  predominate.  The  artifacts  found  in  the  slot  trenches  are  sheet  refuse. 


Table  8-14 

Artifact  Assemblages  from  the  50x50-cm  Units, 
Blocks  2-5,  and  the  Slot  Tranches  at  41DN79 


Blocks  Slot 


Artifact  Category 

50x50s 

Block  2 

3 

-5 

Trenches 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

2 

0.32 

Refined  Earthenware 

45 

22.73 

292 

46.42 

12 

26.67 

28 

54.90 

Stoneware 

5 

2.53 

36 

5.72 

2 

4.44 

2 

3.92 

Porcelain 

8 

4.04 

20 

3.18 

3 

5.88 

Bottle  Glass 

56 

28.28 

100 

15.90 

14 

31.11 

12 

23.53 

Table  Glass 

2 

1.01 

5 

0.79 

2 

4.44 

1 

1.96 

Lamp  Glass 

5 

2.53 

9 

1.43 

Unid.  Glass 

5 

2.53 

9 

1.43 

Window  Glass 

21 

10.61 

10 

1.59 

Hach^ne-Cut  Nails 

4 

2.02 

86 

13.67 

1 

2.22 

1 

1.96 

Wire  Nails 

24 

12.12 

1 

2.22 

Building  Material 

9 

4.55 

3 

0.48 

Personal  Items 

3 

1.52 

13 

2.07 

1 

2.22 

3 

5.88 

Thin  6  Heavy  Metal 

9 

4.55 

34 

5.41 

1 

2.22 

1 

1.96 

Household  Items 

1 

0.51 

6 

0.95 

Tools 

2 

0.32 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.51 

3 

0.48 

Ammunition 

1 

0.51 

2 

0.32 

Misc.  Other 

4 

2.02 

6 

0.95 

11 

24.44 

Total 

198 

629 

45 

51 

Table  8-15 

Stoneware  Types  by  Collection  Unit  at  41DN79 

'^yp®  50x50-cm  Unit  Block  2  ECI  Coll. 

Unglazed/Salt  "  ~ 

Salt/Salt 
Natural  Clay/Salt 
Alkaline/ Alkaline 
Bristol/Bristol 
Natural  Clay/no  exterior 
Salt/no  exterior 
No  interior/Salt 
British  ale 
(bristol/two  tone) 


Blocks:  The  four  blocks  excavated  in  1987  are  separated  into  two  groups;  (1)  Block  2,  and  (2)  Blocks  3-5.  Block 
2  contains  Features  10  (prehistoric  storage  pit)  and  18.  The  material  from  these  features  are  not  included  in  these 
counts.  This  block  was  separated  from  Blocks  3-5  because  it  contained  primarily  historic  material,  while  Blocks  3-5 
contained  prehistoric  features  and  some  historic  sheet  refuse. 

The  artifact  frequencies  by  major  artifact  category  is  shown  in  Table  8-14.  These  data  indicate  that  similar  sheet 
refuse  deposits  occur  in  Blocks  3-5.  Figure  8-30  shows  a  comparison  of  several  major  categories  between  Block 
2  and  Blocks  3-5.  Block  2  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  refined  earthenwares,  suggesting  it  was  located 
close  to  the  dwelling.  Bottle  glass,  generally  more  widely  dispersed  across  historic  farmsteads,  is  more  common 
the  Blocks  3,  4,  and  5.  Architectural  remains  are  higher  in  Block  2.  while  farm-related  items  (tltin  and  heavy  metal, 
tools,  wagon  and  machine  parts,  ammunition,  and  modem  debris)  arc  more  common  in  the  outlying  blocks,  Blocks 
3-5. 


Artifact  density  plots  were  made  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  window  glass,  and  machine-cut  nails  in 
Block  2  (Figure  8-31  a-d).  These  data  indicate  several  interesting  patterns.  Refined  earthenwares  range  from  0  to 
12  sherds  per  unit,  with  the  highest  densities  clustering  northwest  of  Feature  18,  and  a  small  cluster  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Block  2.  Stonewares  also  cluster  close  to  Feature  18,  and  65%  of  the  units  in  Block  2  did  not  have 
stonewares. 

Only  10  window  glass  sherds  were  found  in  Block  2.  Their  distribution  in  the  block  is  not  statistically 
meaningful.  It  is  imponant  to  note  that  48.05%  of  the  window  glass  sherds  at  the  site  were  found  in  Feature  18. 
When  combined  with  the  10  sherds  from  Block  2,  61 .04%  occur  in  this  site  area. 

The  distribution  of  machiue-cut  nails  in  Block  2  indicate  clustering  west  of  Feahire  18.  Few  occur  north  of 
Feature  18.  Machine-cut  nails  are  most  common  in  Block  2  (13.67%)  and  Feature  18  (12.88%).  In  Block  2. 
machine-cut  nails  represent  100%  of  the  nails  found,  while  in  Feature  2  they  account  for  85.44%  of  the  nails. 

50x50-cm  Units:  The  artifact  frequencies  by  major  artifact  categories  for  the  50x50-cm  units  is  shown  in  Table  8-14. 
These  data,  along  with  the  data  from  the  blocks  and  slot  trenches,  indicate  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  at  41DN79  is 
dispersed  across  the  site.  The  artifact  deposit  is  low  to  moderately  dense,  and  different  artifact  categories  exhibit 
distinct  spatial  patterning. 

Figure  8-32  showing  a  comparison  of  Block  2  and  the  SOxSO-cm  units  by  several  major  artifact  categories 
indicates  .several  interesting  patterns.  Refined  earthenwares  are  more  than  twice  as  common  in  Block  2.  When 
compared  with  the  data  from  Blocks  3-5,  it  is  evident  that  architectural  items  are  more  common  in  the  50xSO-cm 
units  than  the  blocks,  while  stonewares,  personal  items,  and  fann-relatcd  items  are  more  common  in  the  blocks. 
The  highest  percentage  of  personal  items  occurs  in  Feature  18. 

Density  plots  for  refined  earthenwares  and  ston';wares  based  on  the  50x50  cm  units  indicate  low  densities, 
ranging  between  0  and  6  refined  earthenwares,  and  between  0  and  2  stonewares.  The  refined  earthenwares  cluster 
southwest  of  Slot  Trench  9,  west  of  Slot  Trench  16,  and  near  the  dirt  road.  They  occur  primarily  w-  st  of  E192. 
Stonewares  are  also  very  low-density  items  and  cluster  in  Block  2  and  between  Block  2  and  Block  3 . 

General  Site  Overview:  The  historic  occupation  at  41DN79  was  short-term,  dating  sometime  before  1855  up  to  the 
1870s.  No  1880s  to  twentieth-century  occupation  is  indicated  in  the  site  collections. 

The  abundance  of  highly  decorated  refined  earthenwares,  the  low  frequency  of  stonewares,  imd  definitive  Native 
American  artifacts  indicate  the  historic  occupation  at  41DN79  was  before  the  1870s.  The  occupation  was  short-term, 
possibly  for  less  than  15-20  years. 
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Figure  8-30.  Comparison  of  major  historic  artifact 
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Figure  8-31.  Historic  artifact  counts  by  anifact  category  for  Block  2  (excluding  Feanne  18)  at  41DN79.  (a)  refined 
eanhenwarcs,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  window  glass,  and  (d)  machine-cut  nails. 
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Figure  8-32. 
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Feature  18  is  the  only  historic  feature  clearly  identified  with  the  possible  historic  Native  American  occupation. 
Other  features,  including  the  shallow  storage  pits(?)  ar  '  lostmolds  may  also  date  to  this  occupation.  Data  recovered 
did  not  support  the  three  house  patterns  suggested  by  rmer  and  Baird  (198S). 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  shallow  and  has  been  impacted  by  plowing.  However,  while  artifacts  have  been 
displaced  by  this  activity,  general  distribution  patterns  reflecting  yard  activities  and  trash  disposal  behavior  remain. 

Feamre  18  is  the  only  definitive  historic  feamre  identified  at  the  site.  Its  original  function  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
last  used  for  trash  disposal.  It  is  located  in  Block  2  and  contains  a  similar  range  of  artifact  categories  found 
elsewhere  at  the  site.  However,  differences  are  evident  between  Feature  18  and  other  collection  units  when  specific 
artifact  types  are  studied.  A  much  higher  percentage  of  the  refmed  earthenwares  in  Feature  18  are  decorated,  and 
many  have  highly  decorative  motifs. 

Stonewares  are  uncommon  at  the  site,  but  occur  in  all  major  collection  units  except  Feature  18.  In  addition,  most 
of  the  stoneware  sherds  are  from  vessels  produced  by  local  potteries  Denton  County  during  the  1860-1880  period. 
Other  types  of  storage  vessels,  such  as  glass  fruit  jars,  are  also  rare,  this  suggests  that  food  storage  may  have  been 
in  pits. 

Machine-cut  nails  account  for  71.27%  of  the  nails  from  the  site,  and  no  brick  was  found.  The  absence  of  brick 
suggests  the  dwelling  chimney  was  mudcai.  Building  material  was  rare,  farm-related  items  were  uncommon,  and 
73.33%  of  the  ammunition  was  found  in  Feature  18. 

The  personal  items  provide  good  evidence  of  Native  American  ethnicity  associated  with  this  site.  Native 
Americans  may  have  live  here  during  the  nineteenth  century,  or  they  may  have  frequented  this  location  for  trading 
purposes.  A  Native  American  village  reportedly  was  located  in  this  general  area  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
The  personal  items  found  in  Feature  18  are  listed  in  Table  8-16. 

The  tubular-bone  beads  found  in  Block  2,  Feature  18  (see  above)  are  the  same  type  reported  by  Baker  and 
Harrison  (1986:255)  at  the  Adobe  Walls  Trading  Post  Site  in  Hutchinson  County.  Texas,  The  post  dates  to  the 
1870s.  The  term  "tubular’  is  used  to  denote  an  elongated  form.  The  beads  from  Adobe  Walls  include  copper,  bone, 
glass  and  shell  tubular  beads. 

Further,  Baker  and  Harrison  (1986:256)  report,  "  The  one  tubular  bone  bead  is  the  type  commonly  identified 
as  a  ’hair  pipe'  bead,  a  name  taken  from  the  practice  by  some  Indians  of  using  them  as  hair  ornaments."  The 
example  found  at  Adobe  Walls  is  the  same  style  as  the  three  found  at  41DN79. 

Other  significant  historic  anifacts  found  at  41DN79  are  percussion  caps  and  lead  shot  and  worked  metal. 
Ammunition  found  at  41DN79  are  listed  in  Table  8-17, 

The  worked  metal  was  a  small,  rectangular  piece  of  lead  that  had  several  cut  marks.  It  was  found  in  Level  1  of 
Block  2,  near  Feature  18. 

Faunal  Remains: 

Fauna  from  41DN79,  Feature  18 
TOTAL  BONE  =  685 


(8) 


Identified  Fauna  (n  =  18l) 
Indeterminate  Fish 
Catfish 


4 

1 
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Table  8-16 

Personal  Items  Found  at  41DN79 


Prov. 


Lv .  Ct . 


Item 


Blk,  2,  Fe.  18  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
•  3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


1  Four-hole  china  button  fragment 
1  Glass,  round  bead 

1  Four/ five-hole  wood  button  fragment 
1  Slate  pencil  fragment 
1  Potmetal  ring 

1  Brass  hook-and-eye  clothing  hook 
1  Straight  pin,  whole 

1  Four-hole  bone  bead 

2  Glass,  round  beads 

2  Slate  pencil  fragments 

1  Iron  safety  (?)  pin 

2  Brass  hook-and-eye  clothing  hook,  1 
fragment,  1  whole 

1  Clear  eyeglass  lens 
1  Brass-plated  suspender  clasp 
1  Four-i.  Jle  zinc/white  metal  button 
1  Shank  shell  button 
1  Four-hole  china  button 
1  Four-hole  china  button,  calico  print 
4  Straight  pins,  3  whole 
1  Cut-shell  button  blank 
1  Tubular-bone  bead 
1  Tubular-bone  bead 

1  1837  Silver  U.S.  dime 

2  Slate  pencil  fragments 

2  Glass,  wound,  round  bead 
1  Glass,  wound,  hexagonal  bead 

1  Glass,  cylindrical  bead 

2  Four-hole  bone  buttons 

1  Five-hole  bone  button 

2  Four-hole  shell  buttons 
2  Brass  suspender (?)  clasp 

1  Single-hole,  cloth-covered  shank  button 

2  Brass  hook-and-eye  clothing  hook 
1  Brass  jewelry  clasp 

1  Shank  cloth  covered  button 
1  Shank,  unplated-copper,  cloth-covered 
button 

6  Straight  pins,  4  whole 
1  Tobacco  pipe  frag. ,  glazed  stoneware 
1  Bone  lice  comb  fragment 

3  Bone  lice  comb  fragments 

1  Brass  hook-and-eye  clothing  eye 
1  Glass,  wound,  round  bead 
1  Iron  writing  pen  nib 
1  Four-hole  china  button 
1  Glass,  round  bead 

1  Four/ five-hole  bone  button  fragment 
1  Five-hole  wood  button 
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4  1  Four-hole  china  button,  solid  brown 

4  2  Slate  pencil  fragment 

4  1  Slateboard  fragment 

4  1  Tobacco  pipe,  unglazed  stoneware 

4  18  Straight  pins,  most  whole 

5  1  Tubular-bone  bead 

5  1  Four-hole  China  button  fragment 

5  1  Four-hole  bone  button 

5  1  Four-hole  bone  button  fragment 

5  1  Single-hole  brass-shank  button,  stamped 

"Extra  Treble  London" 

5  18  Straight  pins,  most  whole 

5  1  Sewing/ sacking  needle 

Blk.  2, 

U.42 
U.49 
U.50 
U.60 
U.73 
U.79 
U.94 
U.  100 
U.  105 
U.  105 


U.42  1  1  Glass  jewelry  fragment 

1  1  Tobacco  pipe  frag. ,  glazed  stoneware 

1  1  Brass  shank  button 

1  1  Four-hole  china  button 

1  1  Slateboard  fragment 

1  1  Tobacco  pipe  frag. ,  glazed  stoneware 

1  1  S)iank  bone  button 

1  1  Painted  porcelain  marble 

1  1  Slateboard  fragment 

1  1  Brass  shank  button 

1  1  Four-hole  china  button 


Blk.  4,  u.  2': 
Blk.  4,  U.17 


Brass-plated  jean  or  suspender  rivet , 
stamped  "Union  Made" 

Two-hole  shell  button 


Slot  Trench  111  Slate  pencil  fragment 
Slot  Trench  911  Slate  pencil  fragment 
Slot  Trench  911  Tobacco  pipe  frag. ,  glazed  stoneware 


50x50-cm  U.109  2  1  Brass  shank  button 

U.126  1  1  Slipcast  porcelain  doll  body  frag.,  AMZ, 

Early  1800a  "PREMIUM  ST.  LOUIS" 

1  Unplated-copper  jean/ suspender  clasp 


U.  137 


2 
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Table  8-17 

Ammunition  Found  at  41DN79 


Prov. 

Lv. 

o 

ft 

Item 

Blk.  2 

1 

4 

Percussion  caps 

2 

1 

Percussion  cap 

2 

1 

Lead  ball 

4 

2 

Percussion  caps 

BlJc.  2, 

T-e.  18 

5 

1 

Grape  shot 

Blk.  4, 

U.17 

1 

1 

Conical  bullet 

50x50-cin  U.58 

1 

1 

Conical  bullet,  hollow  point,  22. -cal. 

U.lOl 

1 

1 

Conical  bullet,  FMJ,  22. -cal. 

U,  126 

1 

Rimf ire  cartridge ,  22. -cal . 

Bass/Sunfish  2 

Toad  1 

Indctensinate  Turtle  1 

Rat  Snake  ^ 

Non-poisonous  Snake  1 

Indetenninate  Snake  1 

Duck  sp.  1 

Wild  Turkey  14 

Red'tailed  Hawk  1 

Domestic  Chickeu  5  (MNI^l) 

Meadowlark  1 

Woodpecker  sp.  1 

Cardinal 

Indeterminate  Bird,  small  7 

Indeterminate  Bird,  medium  12 

eggshells  21 

Indeterminate  Bird,  large  4 

Cottontail  3 

Fox  Squirrel  1  (MN1“2) 

Pocket  Gopher  1 

Pocket  Mouse  1 

Deer  Moure  2 

Harvest  Mouse  I 

Woodrat  6(MNI=2) 

Cottonrat  1 

Vole  1 

indeterminate  Rodent  7 

Raccoon  3 

Domestic  Pig  9 

Deer  6 

Dointstic  Cattle  I 

Cow/Bison/Elk  I 

Horse  I 


•  •••••« 
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Indeterminate  Mammal,  small  8 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  medium  4 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  large  3 

Unidentified  bone  (n=504) 

Feature  18  produced  a  large  quantity  of  bone,  metal,  glass  and  ceramics,  presumably  the  result  of  filling  a  refuse 
pit  with  debris  from  a  historic  occupation  at  the  site.  The  requisite  domestic  animals  are  all  represented  (chicken, 
cattle,  swine),  along  with  a  diverse  assortment  of  wild  game,  fishes,  and  rodents.  The  assemblage  is  composed  of 
thirty-seven  taxonomic  categories,  comprising  two  genera  of  fishes  and  one  amphibian;  three  reptilian  taxa  (including 
one  snake  identified  to  species);  one  avian  order  (docks),  two  avian  genera,  and  four  bird  species;  and  mammals 
were  categorized  into  five  genera  and  nine  species,  plus  the  indeterminate  categories.  With  the  exception  of 
squirrel,  the  small,  wild  rodents  are  considered  accidental  to  the  archaeological  component. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  historic  sites,  there  is  less  burned  bone,  and  the  modified  bone  from  this  feature  differs 
in  species  and  types  of  cuts.  No  identified  faunal  remains  were  recorded  as  burned,  and  only  12%  of  the  unidentified 
osteoiogical  material  was  burned.  Butcheriug  marks  are  appaient  on  pig,  cattle,  squirrel,  and  raccoon  bones,  and 
three  turkey  radii  have  been  modified  into  long,  tubular  beads  similar  to  what  are  known  in  Plains  archaeology  as 
"hair  pipes, "  but  more  akin  to  the  prehistoric  variety  than  to  the  commercially  made  trade  item. 

Ewers  (1957:75)  comments  that  before  the  familiar  hair-pipe  breastplates  of  the  Plains  Indians,  many  Indian 
groups  used  bone  beads  (as  well  as  shell  beads)  for  ornamentation,  and  that  ear  pendants  are  one  of  the  earliest 
decorative  forms.  Usually  found  as  one  or  two  beads  associated  with  the  skull  in  prehistoric  burials,  they  may  also 
represent  hair  ornaments,  hence  the  name.  According  to  Ewers  (ibid),  the  earliest  recorded  use  of  hair-pipe  ear 
ornaments  in  the  Plains  was  among  the  Osage  in  1806  and  also  among  the  Caddoan,  Wichita,  and  Pawnee  prior  to 
1850.  Any  of  these  three  groups  are  possible  occupants  of  this  site  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
historic  Indians  were  resettling  throughout  North  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  presence  of  tubular  bone  beads  in  a  historic  rubbish  pit  argues  for  a  historic  Indian  component.  Although 
only  a  few  pieces  of  debitage  were  recovered  in  Feature  18,  the  excavators  noted  extensive  mixing  of  artifacts 
especially  in  the  plowzone  of  this  site.  Additionally,  the  diversity  of  the  fauna  recovered  from  this  feature  is 
reminiscent  of  prehistoric  faunal  assemblages  except  that  it  also  contains  remains  of  domesticated  animals  and  saw- 
cut  bones.  Based  on  faunal  remains  alone,  determination  of  the  origin  of  this  feature  is  inconclusive.  However,  it 
is  conceivable  that  this  feature  represents  an  early  settler  who  primarily  hunted  for  subsistence  and/or  one  who  also 
traded  with  the  Indians  still  in  the  area. 

Summary :  Site  4 1 DN79  contains  evidence  of  two  prehistoric  occupations,  one  during  the  Late  Archaic  and  a  second 
during  the  Late  Prehistoric  period.  The  historic  occupations  include  a  possible  Historic  Indian  component  or  at  least 
Native  American  usage  of  this  site  area  during  the  nineteenth  century  and/or  an  Anglo  farmstead  circa  tlie  1850s. 
The  historic  and  prehistoric  minerisL  arr  m;  -.‘.i  ui  ihe  plowzone.  Isolated  features  uncovered  in  slot  trenches  and 
shovel-scr?pai  nrea;  vac  truuccied  by  i  alsivation.  The  prehistoric  component  in  Block  4  was  largely  undisturbed 
by  me  later  huvoric  occupation.  Bioturbation,  however,  is  evident  based  on  the  frequency  and  depth  of  the  historic 
anifacts  in  Block  4,  particularly  Feature  2. 

Feature  18  is  a  historic  feature  containing  domestic  debris  associated  with  the  raid-nineteenth  century  Anglo  and 
Native  American  activities,  uiis  fearufe,  however,  is  difficult  io  imetpret.  As  indicated  by  the  faunal  material. 
Feature  18  does  not  represent  a  "typical"  faunal  assemblage  from  a  nineteenth  century  farmstead.  Further,  these 
faunal  remains  do  not  reflect  the  food  remains  of  a  large  cattle  rancher  and  his  family.  The  tax  roll  data  indicate 
that  William  Downard  was  a  cattle  rancher  who  raised  several  hundred  bead  of  cattle  in  a  year.  Instead,  as  noted 
above,  the  faunal  assemblage  from  Feature  18  is  reminiscent  of  an  early  settler  who  primarily  hunted  for  subsistence 
and  who  may  have  traded  with  Native  American  groups  in  the  area. 


•  • 
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The  material  culture  assemblage  from  Feature  18  also  suggests  that  this  trash  deposit  may  be  associated  with  the 
Downard  occupation  of  the  Minor  Marr'  ".urveys.  The  diversity  and  frequency  of  decorated  refined  earthenwares 
suggest  access  to  more  expensive  cert  cs  than  an  early  settler,  squatter,  or  trapper  would  have  owned.  This 
assemblage  would  not  be  unexpected  for  a  well-to-do  family  such  as  the  Downaids.  But,  if  this  feature  is  associated 
with  the  Downards,  then  several  questions  remain  unanswered.  Why  weren’t  there  any  stoneware  sherds  in  Feature 
18?  Stoneware  vessels  were  commonly  used  by  families  throughout  the  region  for  food  preparation,  serving,  and 
storage.  The  Downards,  like  other  early  families,  would  have  brought  a  few  stoneware  vessels  with  them  when  they 
immigrated  to  northcentral  Texas.  Additional  vessels  were  purchased  as  the  necessity  arose.  If  the  Downards  lived 
at  41DN79,  stoneware  sherds  should  have  been  found  in  Feature  18.  Stonewares  were  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  in 
Block  2,  which  contained  Feature  18,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  site  area,  but  not  in  Feature  18.  Some  of  these 
stonewares  are  early  varieties  produced  at  potteries  in  the  Alton  area  of  Denton  County  beginning  in  the  1 850s.  The 
refined  earthenwares  found  in  association  with  these  stonewares,  however,  included  types  spanning  a  much  broader 
period  of  time  than  the  types  found  in  Feature  18.  Few  of  the  refined  earthenwares  outside  Feature  18  were 
decorated  and  most  were  more  recent  types. 

The  frequency  and  diversity  of  personal  items  from  Feature  18  is  also  unusual.  This  pattern  was  not  repeated 
at  any  of  the  other  farmsteads  studied  in  the  project  area  (see  41DN166  and  41DN248).  Metal  clothing  fasteners, 
bone  and  china  buttons,  glass  and  bone  beads  were  common  in  Feature  18,  while  children’s  items  such  as  slate 
pencils  and  slateboard  fragments  were  infrequent  and  doll  parts  were  absent.  In  contrast,  children’s  items  were 
common  in  early  trash  deposits  at  other  farmsteads  (e.g.,  41DN166),  while  bone  buttons,  bone  beads,  glass  beads, 
and  straight  pins  were  absent  or  infrequent  elsewhere. 

Personal  items  were  uncommon  or  absent  in  other  features  found  at  41DN79  and  were  less  frequent  in  the  sheet 
refuse  deposit  than  in  Feature  18.  Household  items,  machine  and  wagon  parts,  tools,  and  ammunition  were  also 
more  frequent  in  Feature  18  than  elsewhere  at  the  site.  Further,  Feature  18  represents  a  short-term  event  and  docs 
not  reflect  the  temporal  and  material  diversity  indicative  of  a  farmstead  occupied  for  any  period  of  time  such  as  one 
would  expect  for  the  Downards. 

The  historic  material  recovered  from  the  sheet  refuse,  in  contrast  to  Feamre  18,  does  reflect  the  temporal  and 
material  diversity  recorded  at  other  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  This  assemblage,  however,  is  not 
contemporaneous  with  Feature  18  and  probably  dates  to  the  1880s.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  architectural  remains 
and  the  spatial  displacement  of  material  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  by  plowing,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
accurately  the  dwelling  location.  No  evidence  was  found  of  a  well,  cellar,  or  outbuildings.  Undoubtedly,  one  or 
more  small  outbuildings  were  associated  with  the  farmstead  at  this  site.  If  this  site  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Downards,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  had  a  well.  Oral  informants  in  the  project  area  (see  Chapter  10)  reported 
that  wells  were  an  indication  of  wealth. 

The  absence  of  a  cellar  and  outbuildings  also  suggests  that  the  Downard’s  did  not  occupy  41DN79.  However, 
their  absence  would  not  be  unexpected  if  the  site  was  occupied  by  a  tenant  family  or  ranch  hand.  If  so,  how  does 
one  explain  the  frequency  of  highly  decorative  refined  earthenwares,  the  absence  of  stonewares,  and  the  diversity 
of  faunal  remains  and  personal  items  in  Feature  18? 

Other  features  found  at  the  interface  between  the  plowzone  and  the  underlying  sediments  may  be  historic. 
Insufficient  data  were  recovered  to  determine  the  age  of  many  of  these  features.  The  three  possible  prehistoric  house 
patterns  reported  by  ECl  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985)  were  not  relocated  despite  extensive  efforts.  The  reported  Wylie 
Focus  pit  was  determined  to  be  a  geological  feature,  probably  a  nilcu  gully. 

This  site  is  significant  as  it  is  the  only  historic  site  in  the  lake  area  containing  evidence  of  historic  Native 
American  activities  or  trade.  It  also  contains  the  earliest  ceramic  assemblage  documented  in  the  project  area  (Feature 
18). 
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41DN81 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

590*  anisl 

Prehistoric  excavation 
Bastrop  fine  sandy  loam 
Prehistoric;  Historic  (1875-1935) 


Description:  Site  41DN81  is  located  on  a  Pleistocene  terrace  along  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  Sites 
41DN79,  41DN80,  4tON82,  and  41DN101  are  situated  in  a  linear  fashion  along  the  same  terrace  edge.  The  site 
has  both  p  ^historic  and  historic  components.  The  prehistoric  component  occurs  in  two  sections  separated  by  a 
barbed-wire  fence  and  a  two-track  road.  The  historic  component  is  north  of  the  two-track  road.  Both  site  areas  were 
in  cultivation  when  site  41DN8i  was  recorded.  The  cultural  remains  are  shallowly  buried  within  the  plowzone,  and 
the  site  measures  approximately  SO  m  east-west  and  40  m  north-south. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECI  in  1980.  A  diffuse  surface  scatter  of  fire-cracked  rock,  lithic 
debris,  historic  ceramics,  glass,  and  metal  was  observed.  A  grab  sample  was  collected.  Initial  testing  included  ten 
auger  test  holes  (designated  la,  lb,  and  2  through  9)  and  four  Ixl-m  lest  pits.  Following  this  work,  25  shovel  test 
pits  were  excavated  in  two  areas  of  the  site.  Ten  were  placed  in  the  northern  section.  While  a  cultural  deposit  was 
identified,  no  subsurface  artifacts  were  recovered.  Fifteen  shovel  test  pits  were  dug  in  the  southern  section.  A  single 
bottle  glass  fragment  was  found  in  one  unit.  Five  additional  test  units  were  dug.  Units  5  and  9  were  2x2-m  units, 
while  6,  7,  and  8  were  Ixl-m  units.  Historic  material  was  found  in  each  of  these  units  (sec  Appendix)).  A  historic 
privy  pit  feature  was  identified  in  Unit  6,  and  a  fire-cracked  rock  hearth  was  uncovered  in  Unit  5.  Unit  9  revealed 
a  circular  pit  measuring  1 10  cm  in  diameter  and  extended  to  45  cm  below  the  surface.  A  radiocarbon  date  of  AD 
930jt:l(X}  (Beta-5677)  was  obtained  on  charcoal  recovered  from  this  feature  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:4-22).  Ba'.cd 
on  these  results,  the  prehistoric  component  was  assigned  to  the  Neo-American  period  (Late  Prehistoric),  and  lurtlier 
excavation  of  the  prehistoric  component  was  recommended  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  The  historic  material  was 
assigned  a  late  nineteenth-century  date,  a.ad  no  further  investigation  of  this  component  was  recommended. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  is  located  on  the  Minor  Marsh  survey  (A-881).  The  survey  was  granted  to 
William  H.  Downard,  assignee  of  Minor  Marsh,  by  the  State  of  Texas  in  1855  (Patent  Record  B,  p.79).  William 
H.  Downard  also  acquired  the  Mino  Marsh  survey  (A-880)  in  1855.  This  survey  is  directly  south  of  the  first 
(Patent  Record  B,  p.79). 

William  H.  Downard  promised  to  convey  both  surveys  to  his  son,  Washington  Downard.  After  William’s 
death,  his  wife  lane  Downard  and  his  other  heirs  conveyed  the  320-acre  Minor  Marsh  survey,  A-8B1  and  the  west 
half  (160  acres)  of  the  Minor  Marsh  survey,  A-880  (Deed  Record  U,  p,487). 

William  H,  Downard  resided  in  Cass  County,  Missouri,  and  never  lived  on  this  property.  Several  heirs  lived 
in  Cooke  County,  but  none  appear  to  have  resided  at  41DN81.  The  Vaughan  family  later  acquired  the  property, 
but  when  G.  W.  Vaughan  filed  for  a  designated  homestead  in  1908,  his  homestead  was  on  parts  of  three  nearby 
tracts,  (120  acres  of  the  B.  -F.  Conscr  survey,  A-254;  113  acres  of  the  B.B.B.  &  C.R.R,  Co.  survey,  A-139;  and 
5  acres  of  the  Payton  R.  Spance  survey,  A- 12 17).  The  property  remained  in  the  Vaughan  family  until  1951  (Deed 
Record  374,  p.l61). 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrocbronological  Investigations:  None. 
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Excavation  Method;  Figure  8-33  illustrates  the  excavations  conducted  in  1987  to  examine  the  prehistoric  component 
at  41DN81 .  This  effort  included  excavation  of  two  backhoe  trenches  (BHT  1-2),  hand-excavating  eight  slot  trenches 
(1-8),  stripping  the  plowzonc  in  four  areas  (Areas  1-4),  and  excavation  of  three  blocks  (Blocks  1-3).  BHT  1 
measured  more  than  100  m  long,  was  oriented  north-south  through  the  center  of  the  site,  and  was  excavated  to 
examine  subsurface  archaeological  features  (Figure  8-34)  and  geological  strata  and  depositional  integrity  (Figure 
8-35).  BHT  2  was  placed  perpendicular  to  BHT  1  at  the  south  end  of  the  site.  It  measured  more  than  50  ra  in 
length,  and  was  dug  to  obtain  similar  data.  Slot  trenches  were  approximately  1  m  wide  and  were  sufficiently  deep 
.0  remove  the  plowzone  and  expose  undisturbed  deposits.  The  stripped  areas  were  excavated  to  expose  large  areas 
for  locating  shallowly  buried,  undisturbed  cultural  deposits  and  features.  The  distribution  of  features  uncovered 
during  excavations  at  41DN81  are  shown  in  Figure  8-34. 

BHT  1  revealed  a  thick  midden  containiiig  large  quantities  of  fire-cracked  rock  (FCR)  and  lithic  debris. 
Stripped  Area  1  was  between  Blocks  2  and  3,  adjacent  to  the  west  edge  of  Stripped  Area  2.  Stripped  Areas  2  and 
3  provide  coverage  of  the  west  and  cast  site  areas  adjacent  to  BHT  1  at  the  north  end  of  the  site  (Figure  8-34). 
Stripped  Area  2  was  placed  to  obtain  additional  information  on  the  FCR  concentration  and  cultural  debris  exposed 
in  BHT  1.  The  slot  trenches  were  dug  to  provide  additional  coverage  between  the  stripped  areas  for  identifying 
subsurface  features,  as  well  as  coverage  near  the  site  limits. 

Block  1  is  north  of  Stripped  Area  3  and  west  of  Stripped  Area  4.  The  west  edge  of  Block  1  extends  into  the 
east  profile  of  BHT  1  at  the  north  end  of  the  site.  This  block  is  4x4  ra  in  size.  Block  2  is  on  tlie  west  side  of 
Stripped  Area  2,  and  Block  3  is  north  of  Stripped  Area  1.  Block  2  measures  2.5  m  x  S  ra.  Block  3  was  placed  to 
excavate  several  shallow  feamres  uncovered  in  Slot  Trenches  3  and  7.  Block  3  measured  2x2  rn.  Level  1  m  Blocks 
2  and  3  was  removed  by  scraping  in  Stripped  Areas  I  and  2. 

Excavation  Results;  The  site  contained  shallowly  buried  prehistoric  and  historic  remains  and  features.  The  upper 
portion  of  many  features  were  truncated  by  cultivation.  The  prehistoric  component  was  disturbed  by  the  historic 
occupation  and  recent  cultivation.  However,  in  the  vicinity  of  Block  1  is  a  well-preserved,  thick  prehistoric  midden 
containing  a  dense  concentration  of  FCR  hearths,  used  repeatedly  over  a  long  period,  and  a  large  sample  of  lithic 
ami  faunal  debris.  The  prehistoric  component  is  assigned  to  the  Late  Archaic  period.  The  historic  component  is  a 
domestic  farmstead  dating  to  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century. 

The  features  found  during  excavation  are  described,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  prehistoric  and  historic 
results.  The  features  were  found  during  the  prehistoric  excavations.  No  historic  excavations  were  conducted. 

Features:  Twenty-three  features  were  identified  at  41DN81  during  the  1987  excavations.  Historic  artifacts  were 
found  in  Features  1 ,  2,  11,  IS,  16,  17,  19,  and  20.  Feature  18  contained  historic  building  piers.  The  23  fc.itures 
are  listed  in  Table  8-18  and  are  discussed  below.  The  features  recorded  by  Skinner  et  al.  (1982b)  and  Skinner  and 
Baird  (1985)  are  unnumbered  and  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  Table  8-18. 

Feature  1:  Feature  1  was  first  identified  in  BHT  1  where  it  extended  from  the  interface  between  the  plowzonc 
and  the  underlying  matrix  to  a  depth  of  80  cm  below  surface  (Figure  8-34).  It  extended  for  a  distance  of 
approximately  10  m  along  BHT  1  from  S206  E203  to  S196  E203.  The  feature  fill  contained  FCR,  bone,  shell, 
charcoal,  debitage,  and  stone  tools. 

Block  1  was  excavated  east  of  BHT  1  to  obtain  content  and  spatial  data  on  Feature  1.  Block  1  (Units  1-16) 
is  located  entirely  in  Feature  1.  Additional  units  where  Feature  1  is  mapped  are  Slot  Trenches  6,  7,  and  8,  and 
Stripped  Areas  2,  3,  and  4,  and  Block  3.  This  feature  was  only  partially  excavated  (sec  Figure  8-34). 

Feature  1  was  excavated  in  10-cra  levels  to  the  base  of  Level  12  in  Units  13,  and  14;  Level  1 1  in  Unit  7;  and 
the  base  of  Level  10  in  the  rest  of  Block  1 .  The  bottom  of  the  feature  was  irregular.  The  rocks  found  in  Levels  1 1 
and  12  were  unburaed,  and  no  charcoal,  ash,  or  bunted  matrix  occurred.  FCR  decreased  in  frequency  by  Level  9, 
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Figure  8-33.  Map  of  the  excavations  at  41DN81 .  Note;  slot  trenches  were  band  excavated.  Sediment  from  the  slot 
trenches  and  backhoe  excavated  and  scraped  areas  was  not  screened. 


Figure  8-34.  Locations  of  subsurface  features  exposed  during  prehistoric  excavations  at  41DN81.  Note:  shaded 
areas  denote  es.posed  feature  deposits. 
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rigure  8-35.  West  wall  profile  of  BHT  1  at  41DN81. 
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Table  8-18 

Features  Found  at  41DN81 


Fe. 

Feature  Type 

Provenience 

1 

Midden 

Blk  1,  U.  1-16,  L.  1-12 

2 

Hearth 

Blk  2,  ST  2,  L.  2-3 

3 

Storage  pit/trash  pit 

Blk  3,  U. 17-18,  L.  1-4;  ST  6 

4 

Historic  (?)  postmold 

ST  6,  L.  1 

5 

Postmold 

Blk  2,  (center  S208.7  E1880.0) 

6 

Historic  (?)  postmold 

Stripped  Area  2 

7 

Historic  (?)  postmold 

Stripped  Area  2 

8 

Unknown 

Stripped  Area  2 

9 

Unknown 

Stripped  Area  2 

10 

Historic  (?)  postmold 

Stripped  Area  2 

11 

Storage  pit/trash  pit 

Blk  3,  U.  17-20,  L.  2-10 

12 

Rodent  disturbance 

Stripped  Area  2 

13 

Historic  (?)  postmold 

Stripped  Area  2 

14 

Hearth/refuse  pit 

Stripped  Area  2 

15 

Historic  (?)  postmold 

Blk  3,  U.  17,  L.3 

16 

Collapsed  cellar/ 
historic  trash  deposit 

Stripped  Area  3 

17 

Hearth/ fire-related 

Stripped  Area  2 

18 

Historic  piers 

Stripped  Area  2 

19 

Postmold 

Slot  Trench  8 

20 

Noncultural  stain 

Stripped  Area  2 

21 

Historic  postmold 

Stripped  Area  2 

22 

Historic  pier 

Stripped  Area  2 

23 

Historic  postmold 

Stripped  Area  2 

unnumberea  Features  Recorded  by  Skinner  et  al.  (1982b,  1985): 

FCR  concentration  Test  Units  2  and  3 ;  corresponds 

with  Feature  1 

Historic  privy  pit  Test  Unit  6 

Storage/roaating  pit  Tost  Unit  9  (SE  edge  of  Fe.  1) 

Md  in  Level  10,  they  occurred  predominately  in  rodent-disturbed  areas.  Rodent  burrows 
teature  and  still  occur  in  Level  12. 


are  evident  throughout  the 


Prehistoric  h  occupations.  The  upper  four  levels  in  Block  1  are  assigned  to  a  Uie 
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Historic  artifacts  also  occurred  in  Feature  1  and  extended  from  Level  1  to  Level  10.  These  artifacts  indicate 
the  extent  of  historic  intrusion,  the  downward  vertical  movement  of  material  in  Feature  1 .  and  along  with  the 
bioturbation  data,  indicate  the  impact  of  post-depositional  activities  on  Feature  1,  The  historic  artifacts  in  Feature 
1  are  summarized  later  in  this  chapter. 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  first  identified  in  Slot  Trench  2.  In  profile,  the  feature  is  V-shaped.  Feamre  2  was 
exposed  below  the  plowzone  and  was  approximately  1.66  m  x  1.67  m  with  a  depth  of  32  cm.  The  bottom  diameter 
was  50  cm.  The  feature  contained  FCR,  burned  bone,  burned  clay,  and  charcoal.  Feature  2  was  bisected  north- 
south,  and  the  west  half  was  excavated  first.  The  entire  feature  was  removed  for  flotation.  Two  charcoal  samples 
were  collected  for  radiocarbon  dating. 

Charcoal  from  the  fill  yielded  a  radiocarbon  date  of  790^80  BP  (Beta-32526).  This  date  indicates  the  feature 
was  used  near  the  end  of  the  Late  Prehistoric  I  or  early  Late  Prehistoric  II  periods. 

Only  four  historic  anifacts  were  found  in  Feature  2,  probably  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  These  items 
include  one  lamp/unid.  glass  sherd,  one  window  glass  fragment,  one  wire  nail,  and  one  personal  item. 

Feature  3:  Feature  3  was  identified  as  a  possible  storage  pit,  last  used  for  refuse.  It  measured  approximately 
1 .  IS  m  X  1 .36  m  when  exposed  below  the  plowzone.  The  upper  pottion  was  removed  and  the  base  was  35  cm  below 
the  plowzone.  The  feature  appeared  as  an  organic-stained  area  with  sloping  waits,  a  basin-shaped  bottom,  and 
contained  a  diffuse  scatter  of  FCR,  shell,  bone,  and  lithics.  Feature  3  was  dug  in  arbitrary  10-cm  levels.  The 
southwest  half  was  removed  for  flotation.  Level  2  in  the  northeast  half  was  removed  as  part  of  Unit  18  to  find  the 
limits  of  the  feature.  The  remainder  of  Feature  3  in  Unit  18  was  removed  as  part  of  Feature  11,  a  second  possible 
storage  pit  used  for  refuse.  It  was  nut  determined  which  feature  was  intrusive.  All  of  the  material  from  the  northeast 
half  was  removed  for  flotation. 

Feature  4:  Feature  4  was  a  historic(7)  postraold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Slot  Trench  6.  It  was 
approximately  18  cm  in  diameter  and  16  cm  in  depth.  The  upper  portion  has  been  truncated.  The  walls  were  well 
defined,  and  the  bottom  was  rounded.  Historic  artifacts  reported  in  the  west  half  of  Feature  4  included  one  metal 
fragment,  one  refined  earthenware  sherd,  and  one  window  glass  sherd.  This  material  was  not  collected.  The  west 
half  was  removed,  discarded,  and  the  east  wall  was  profiled.  The  east  half  was  then  removed  for  flotation.  No 
artifacts  were  found  in  the  east  half. 

Feature  5:  Feature  5  was  a  postmold  identified  below  the  plowzone  in  Block  2.  It  was  22  cm  x  14  cm  in 
diameter  and  10  cm  in  depth.  It  was  elliptical  with  a  rounded  bottom  and  contained  unbumed  bone  and  lithics.  The 
north  half  was  removed  for  flotation.  No  historic  artifacts  were  found  in  this  feature. 

Feature  6:  Feature  6  was  identified  as  a  postmold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area  2.  It  was  20 
cm  X  19  cm  in  diameter  with  a  rounded  bottom.  Shell  was  observed  in  the  fill,  but  no  other  artifacts  were  found. 
The  south  half  was  removed  and  discarded,  and  the  north  half  was  floated.  No  historic  artifacts  occurred  in  the 
feature  fill. 

Feature  7:  Feature  7  was  a  basin-shaped  postmold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area  2.  It  was 
approximately  20  cm  x  18  cm,  circular,  and  6  cm  deep.  The  north  half  of  the  feature  was  collected  for  flotation. 
The  south  half  was  removed  first  to  obtain  a  profile,  but  the  material  was  not  screened.  Feature  7,  along  with 
Features  4,  6,  10,  13,  and  IS,  may  be  posimolds  to  a  historic  structure  (see  descriptions  for  these  other  features 
and  Figure  8-34). 

Feature  8:  Feature  8  was  originally  identified  as  a  possible  postmold.  However,  after  a  profile  was  exposed, 
this  feature  remains  unclear.  It  appeared  as  an  amorphous  organic-stained  area  measuring  22  cm  in  diameter, 
circular,  with  indistinct  boundaries,  and  18  cm  deep.  It  was  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area  2  and 
contained  a  few  pieces  of  FCR  and  shell.  No  burned  matrix  or  charcoal  occurred.  The  feature  was  bisected,  and 
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the  south  half  was  removed  to  expose  a  profile.  Tne  north  half  was  collected  for  flotation.  No  historic  artifacts  were 
found  in  Feature  8. 

Feature  9:  The  function  of  Feature  9,  originally  identified  as  a  possible  postmold,  is  unknown.  The  feature 
was  circular,  10  cm  x  12  cm  in  diameter,  and  did  not  contain  any  artifacts.  It  was  located  in  Stripped  Area  2.  Based 
on  the  mottled  fill  and  the  exposed  profile,  the  feature  was  identified  as  a  possible  disturbance/unknown  function. 

Feature  10:  Feature  10  was  a  basin-shaped  postmold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area  2.  It  was 
approximately  20  cm  x  16  cm,  circular,  and  U  cm  deep.  The  north  half  of  the  feature  was  collected  for  flotation. 
The  south  h^f  was  removed  first  to  obtain  a  profile,  but  the  material  was  not  screened.  Feature  10,  along  with 
Features  4,  6,  7,  13,  and  15,  m:  ’'  have  been  postmolds  of  a  historic  structure  (see  descriptions  for  these  features 
and  Figure  8-34). 

Feature  11:  Feature  11  (see  Feature  3)  was  a  possible  storage  pit  last  used  for  refuse.  Feanires  11  and  3 
overlap,  and  the  northeast  half  of  Feature  3  was  removed  as  part  of  Feature  1 1 .  Both  features  were  exposed  below 
the  plowzone,  Feature  1 1  measured  approximately  95  cm  x  1 15  cm  with  a  depth  of  92  cm  below  the  plowzone.  It 
was  an  organic-stained  area  with  steep  sides  and  a  flat  bottom,  which  contained  a  diffuse  scatter  of  FCR,  shell, 
bone,  and  lithics.  This  feature  was  bisected  to  correlate  with  the  excavation  of  Feature  3.  Feature  1 1  was  excavated 
in  arbitrary  10  cm  levels,  with  a  flotation  sample  obtained  from  each  level.  The  remaining  fill  was  waterscreened 
through  1/16-inch  mesh. 

Feature  12:  Feature  12  was  an  amorphous  organic  stain,  originally  thought  to  be  a  possible  postmold.  It  was 
exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area  2.  It  was  approximately  20  cm  m  diameter.  The  south  half  was 
removed  and  not  saved  after  the  fearure  was  identified  as  non-cultural.  It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  rodent 
disturbance.  Some  bone  and  FCR  were  noted,  but  not  collected. 

Feamre  13:  Feature  13  was  a  basin-shaped  postmold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area  2.  It  was 
approximately  20  cm  x  16  cm,  elliptical,  and  23  cm  deep.  'Ihe  west  half  of  the  feature  was  excavated  to  obtain  a 
profile,  but  the  material  was  not  screened.  The  east  half  was  collected  for  flotation.  FCR  and  some  charcoal  were 
noted  in  the  west  half,  but  not  collected.  Some  FCR  and  charcoal  were  collected  and  bagged  in  the  east-half  flotation 
sample.  Feature  13,  along  with  Features  4,  6,  7,  10,  13,  and  15,  may  have  been  postmolds  of  a  historic  stnicture 
(see  descriptions  for  these  features  and  Figure  8-34). 

Feature  14:  Feature  14  was  identified  as  a  possible  hearth  later  used  for  refuse.  It  was  exposed  at  the  base  of 
the  plowzone  in  .Stripped  Area  2  and  contained  bone,  lithics,  shell,  and  FCR.  It  measured  about  2.04  m  x  1 .96  m 
in  diameter  with  a  depth  of  25  cm  below  the  plowzone.  The  feature  had  steep-sloping  sides  and  a  slightly  concave 
bottom.  The  upper  portion  of  Fcatuie  14  was  truncated  by  plowing.  Feature  14  was  bisected  north-south,  profiled, 
and  all  the  fill  was  removed  for  flotation.  No  historic  artifacts  were  found  in  Feature  14. 

Feamre  15:  Feature  15  intruded  into  Features  3  and  11.  It  is  identified  as  a  possible  historic  postmold.  Feature 
15  was  ex|X)sed  below  the  plowzone  as  a  dark  organic  stain  intruding  Feature  3,  but  wa.s  later  noted  in  Feature  1 1 
as  well.  It  measured  approximately  17  cm  x  15  cm  and  32  cm  deep.  The  feature  was  circular  with  steep  sides  and 
a  rounded  bottom.  Feature  15  was  removed  for  flotation.  Historic  artifacts  found  in  this  feature  include  four  bottle 
glass  sherds  and  one  window  glass  fragment  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit. 

Feature  16:  Feature  16  was  located  in  Stripped  Area  3.  It  was  exposed  in  Level  1  and  extended  into  Level  9. 
It  measured  1.10  m  x  1.60  m  in  diameter,  was  oval  shaped,  and  contained  both  prehistoric  and  historic  artifacts. 
This  feature  was  identified  as  a  passible  collapsed  cellar  filled  with  historic  trash.  The  north  half  was  fine  screened, 
and  flotation  samples  were  collected  from  each  level  in  the  south  half.  The  fill  contained  charcoal,  ash,  few  lithics. 
bone,  and  shell,  and  quantities  of  historic  domestic  trash,  A  total  of  2,898  historic  artifacts  were  collected  from 
Feature  16. 
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Feature  17:  Feature  17  was  a  hearth  or  fire-related  deposit.  It  was  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped 
Area  2.  It  measured  approximately  1.69  m  x  1.59  m  in  diameter  with  a  maximum  depth  of  26  cm  below  the 
plowzone.  It  was  a  circular  pit  with  irregular  walls  and  contained  numerous  lithics,  some  lithic  tools,  shell,  charcoal, 
sparse  FCR,  bone,  and  burned  clay.  The  east  half  of  the  feature  was  excavated  as  a  single  level,  and  the  fill  was 
fine  screened  through  1/ 16-inch  mesh.  One  piece  of  lamp/unid.  glass  was  found  in  Feature  17. 

Feature  18:  Feature  18  was  identified  as  piers  from  a  historic  structure,  possibly  the  dwelling.  The  two  piers 
were  limestone  and  appeared  to  be  located  in  shallow  depressions  in  the  B-horizon.  These  depressions  contained 
stone  rubble  and  were  about  10  cm  apart.  The  stones  were  approximately  25  cm  apart.  The  proximity  of  Feature 
16  and  the  abundance  of  historic  artifacts  in  this  part  of  the  site  suggests  these  piers  supported  the  house. 

Feature  19:  Feature  19  was  identified  as  a  postmold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Slot  Trench  8.  It  was 
approximately  15  cm  x  15  cm,  circular,  and  18  cm  deep.  The  fill  contained  one  piece  of  wood  and  one  bottle  glass 
sherd. 

Feature  20:  Feature  20,  originally  identified  as  a  postmold,  was  later  identified  as  an  amorphous  organic  stain. 
The  bottom  was  basin  shaped,  but  the  sides  were  indistinct.  Three  pieces  of  bottle  glass  were  found  in  Feature  20. 

Feature  2 1 :  Feature  21  was  a  historic,  basin-shaped  postmoid  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  Stripped  Area 
2.  It  intruded  into  prehistoric  Feature  17. 

Feature  22:  Feature  22  was  a  pier  of  the  historic  structure.  It  was  exposed  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Stripped 
Area  2  near  Feature  23,  a  historic  posthole.  The  pier  was  approximately  45  cm  x  30  cm  in  diameter  and  was  set 
in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  B-horizon.  The  depression  was  packed  with  mbble. 

Feature  23:  Feature  23  was  a  historic  (toslraold  exposed  below  the  plowzone  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Stripped 
Area  2.  It  had  a  rounded  bottom  and  contained  rubble.  No  historic  artifacts  were  found  in  this  feature. 

Prehistoric  Results;  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  block  excavations  and  the  shallowness  of  the  cultural  deposits, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cultural  affiliation  of  many  of  the  features  found  in  or  immediately  below  the  plowzone. 
Also,  spatial  patterning  data  is  limited  by  the  small  excavation  blocks.  The  radiocarbon  dale  of  790jf  80  BP  (Beta- 
32526)  from  Feature  2  in  Block  2  indicates  a  late  Late  Prehistoric  I  or  early  Late  Prehistoric  II  occupation.  The 
trash-filled  storage  pits  (Features  3,11,  14,  and  17)  in  the  vicinity  of  Feature  2  may  or  may  not  be  attributed  to 
a  contemporaneous  prehistoric  occupation. 

Feature  1  has  a  distinct  boundary  and  seems  to  represent  continued  use  of  that  portion  of  the  site  for  repeated 
fire-related  activities.  Storage  pits,  which  were  later  used  for  refuse  disposal,  are  located  west  and  south  of  Feature 
1.  The  trash-filled  storage  pits.  Features  3,  II,  and  14,  are  situated  on  the  outer  periphery  of  Feature  1.  No 
postmoid  pattern,  indicative  of  prehistoric  architecture,  was  obtained  even  within  the  large  areas  that  were  shovel 
scraped  (Areas  1,  2,  and  3), 

The  historic  occupation  of  the  site  has  disturbed  die  prehistoric  remains  in  portions  of  all  areas  excavated. 
Feature  21,  a  historic  postmoid,  occurred  within  Feature  17,  a  prehistoric  trash-filled  storage  pit.  The  large  rocks 
that  may  be  attributed  to  being  footings  to  a  historic  structure.  Features  18  and  23,  were  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  site  and  have  had  less  impact  upon  the  prehistoric  remains.  Feature  16,  a  possible  stairway  to  a  historic  storm 
cellar,  was  dug  on  the  periphery  of  Feature  1.  This  large  historic  excavation  has  greatly  disturbed  the  prehistoric 
remains  in  this  portion  of  the  site.  The  location  of  the  piers  (Features  18  and  23)  indicates  a  historic  structure, 
possibly  a  house,  was  located  in  that  area. 


•  • 
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Results  of  excavations  at  41DN81  indicate  multiple  occupation  of  the  site  with  possible  Late  Archaic  (lower 
pan  of  Feature  1),  Late  Prehistoric  (upper  part  of  Feature  1  and  Feature  2),  and  historic  (nineteenth  century 
farmstead)  components.  The  prehistoric  components  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  at  nearby  site  41DN79. 

Using  the  correction  curve  of  Stuiver  and  Becker  (1987),  the  radiocarbon  dates  of  790^80  from  Feature  2  and 
1020^100  BP  correlate  with  the  dates  of  693  and  951  BP,  respectively.  This  places  the  dated  occupations  to  the 
middle  pan  of  the  Late  Prehistoric  I  period  and  the  late  Prehistoric  I  to  early  Prehistoric  II  periods.  The  absence 
of  arrowpoints  from  the  lower  levels  of  Feamre  1  suggests  a  Late  Archaic  component.  However,  this  inference  is 
based  on  negative  evidence. 

The  shallowness  of  prehistoric  cultural  deposits  outside  of  Feature  1  did  not  lend  themselves  to  determination 
of  contemporaneity.  The  nineteenth  century  historic  occupation  has  greatly  disturbed  large  portions  of  the  site, 
including  Feature  1 .  Based  on  possible  stone  piers,  the  historic  structure  was  immediately  south  of  Feature  1 ,  and 
a  cellar  was  north  of  the  structure.  The  possible  cellar  stairway  greatly  disturbed  the  southeast  part  Feature  1 . 

Historic  Results;  This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  historic  assemblage  from  41DN81.  The  anifacts 
recovered  by  ECI  are  inventoried  in  Appendix  J.  A  summary  of  the  historic  assemblage  recovered  in  1987  is 
presented  in  Table  8-19  by  collection  area  and  feature.  Mean  beginning  dates  were  calculated  for  the  ceramic  and 
bottle  glass  assemblages.  These  dates  are  shown  in  Table  8-20. 

Features  4,  10,  13,  15,  16,  18,  and  21-23  were  identiFted  as  historic.  Feamres  4,  10,  13,  15,  21,  and  23  are 
postmoids  (see  Figure  8-34)  and  are  associated  with  the  historic  dwelling.  Feamre  16  is  a  collapsed  cellar  later  filled 
with  trash,  and  Features  18  and  22  are  limestone  house  piers.  Historic  anifacts  were  found  in  BHT  1,  Slot  Trenches 
2-5,  and  Features  1-2,  11,  15-17,  19-20, 

Based  on  these  data,  the  historic  component  overlies  and  intrudes  the  prehistoric  components.  The  historic 
features  and  anifacts  indicate  a  mid-late  nineteenth-cenmry  farmstead.  However,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
investigations  at  the  site,  the  location  of  the  historic  dwelling  and  the  density  and  distribution  of  the  sheet  refuse 
deposit  was  not  discerned.  Historic  artifacts  were  not  collected  in  the  stripped  areas,  although  they  occurred.  Their 
placement  and  relative  density  was  not  recorded.  The  placement  of  the  piers  indicates  the  dwelling  was  probably 
located  in  or  near  Stripped  Areas  2  and  3.  However,  the  exact  location  cannot  be  determined.  The  historic 
postmolds  are  probably  from  a  fence  that  may  have  surrounded  the  house  and  support  buildings,  including  the  cellar 
and  privy  reported  close  to  the  dwelling  by  Skinner  et  al.  (1982b)  and  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985). 

Because  the  integrity  of  the  historic  component  has  been  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  site  age.  This 
farmstead  may  have  been  occupied  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  mean  beginning  dates  obtained  for  the  site 
are  extremely  variable.  The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  date  26  years  earlier  than  the  stonewares,  and  34  years 
earlier  than  the  bottle  glass.  The  total  absence  of  twentieth-century  r^  fmed  earthenware  styles,  including  ivory-tinted 
whiiewares,  fiesta-glazed  whitewares,  and  the  paucity  of  white  /hitewares  (1890-)  indicate  the  farmstead  was 
occupied  in  the  late  1300s.  This  late  nineteenth-century  date  is  furti  er  supported  by  the  absence  of  brick,  the  paucity 
of  bristol-glazed  stonewares  (1900-),  and  the  number  of  ninetec  th-cenmry  bottle  glass  fragments.  However,  the 
abundance  of  wire  nails,  primarily  from  the  trash  deposit  in  the '  ollapsed  cellar,  suggests  that  the  site  continued  to 
be  occupied  until  the  early  i900s. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  3920 

Feature  1  =  3182  (16%  identified,  33%  burned) 

Feature  16  =  726  (30%  identified,  27%  burned) 

Feature  19  =  12  (see  text) 
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Table  8-19 

Historic  Artifacts  Found  at  41DN81 


Category 

BHT  1 

ST 

2 

ST  3 

ST 

4 

STB 

Surf. 

Refined  Earthenware 

30 

4 

4 

2 

10 

12 

Stoneware 

11 

2 

3 

2 

Bottle  Glass 

81 

3 

15 

17 

21 

43 

Table  Glass 

9 

1 

4 

6 

Lamp/Unid.  Glass 

6 

4 

13 

Window  Glass 

31 

1 

2 

5 

19 

Machine-Cut  Mails 

4 

Wire  Mails 

4 

1 

1 

41 

Building  Material 

4 

1 

1 

1 

22 

Personal  Items 

1 

2 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

1 

2 

6 

Household  Metal 

1 

16 

Tools 

1 

Horse  &  Stable 

1 

Electrical  Items 

10 

Features 

1 

2 

11 

15 

1  16 

17  19 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earth. 

2 

Refined  Earthenware 

47 

146 

Stoneware 

11 

23 

Porcelain 

2 

26 

Bottle  Glass 

413 

7 

4 

720 

1 

Table  Glass 

11 

68 

Lamp/Unid.  Glass 

41 

1 

165 

1 

Window  Glass 

84 

1 

2 

1 

374 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

18 

20 

Wire  Nails 

83 

1 

433 

Building  Material 

110 

4 

247 

1 

Personal  Items 

19 

1 

99 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

153 

461 

Household  Metal 

9 

33 

Machine  &  Wagon 

5 

4 

Tools 

1 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

2 

2 

Ammunition 

2 

8 

Electrical  Items 

6 

127 

Misc.  Other 

1 

5 

•  • 
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Tabla  8-20 

Mean  Beginning  Dates  Obtained  for  the 
Historic  Material  at  41DN81 


Refined  Earthenwares' 
Stonewares’ 

Bottle  Glass 
Combined 


1861.94 

1888.17 

1896.25 

1871.46 


(n-410) 

(n-63) 

(n-115) 

(n-588) 


These  counts  include  the  artifacts  collected  by  ECI. 


Identified  fauna.  Feature  1,  Levels  1-3 


Taxon  Total 

Indeterminate  Fish  1 1 

Car  1 

Catfish  6 

Toad/Frog  1 

Slider  Turtle  4 

Musk  Turtle  2 

Musk/Mud  Turtle  1 1 

Box  Turtle  34 

Indeterminate  Turtle  212 

Indeterminate  Snake  7 

Non-poisonous  Snake  7 

Viper  I 

Indeterminate  Lizard  i 

Indeterminate  Bird,  large  1 

Indeterminate  Bird,  medium  4 

Cottontail  IS 

Swamp  or  Jack  Rabbit  2 

Jack  Rabbit  1 

Ground  Squirrel  sp.  1 

Tree  Squirrel  sp.  I 

Pocket  Gopher  20 

Deer  Mouse  2 

Cotton  Rat  4 

Vole  2 

Grasshopper  Mouse  1 

Indeterminate  Rodent  13 

Dog/Coyote  1 

Pig  9 

Deer  sp.  1 


♦) 
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Sheep/Goat  2 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  small  7 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  medium  10 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  large  33 

Total  Identified  509 


The  first  three  levels  of  Feature  1  were  designated  by  the  excavators  to  represent  the  historic  component  of 
that  feature.  However,  after  the  entire  site  had  been  investigated,  it  was  determinni  that  mixing  and  disturbance  had 
occurred  throughout  the  upper  20  cm  of  the  deposits.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  large  assemblage  from  this 
feature  is  not  reliable  as  an  example  of  a  historic  midden  accumulation. 

As  a  result  of  the  intermixing  of  components,  other  aspects  of  this  assemblage  create  false  impressions.  For 
example,  based  on  bone  counts  alone,  this  feature  appears  to  contain  more  bone  than  any  other  historic  site  faunal 
assemblage,  but  fully  51  %  of  the  entire  identified  fraction  is  composed  of  fragmented  turtle  shell.  Furthermore,  the 
presence  of  three  individual  deer  in  a  historic  assemblage,  in  addition  to  so  much  turtle  shell,  is  anomalous  for 
historic  sites  in  this  study  area. 

Taphonotnically,  the  bone  is  extremely  weathered  and  fragmented,  with  bone  surfaces  exhibiting  exfoliation, 
cracking,  and  root  etching.  Thus,  the  composition  of  the  identified  material,  as  well  as  its  state  of  preservation, 
indicate  that  the  bones  have  been  irretrievably  mixed  and  subjected  to  destructive  agents. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  observations  can  be  made  about  Feature  1  within  the  context  of  the  historic  archaeological 
investigations.  The  marker  species  for  historic  components  are  pig  and  chicken.  And  while  pig  is  represented  in  this 
feature,  the  remains  are  primarily  teeth  fragments,  and  no  chicken  bones  were  identified  although  three  eggshell 
fragments  comparable  to  chicken  were  recorded.  No  cattle  bones  were  positively  identified,  but  two  large 
mammalian  fragments  exhibited  cut  marks  that  appear  to  have  been  made  with  a  metal  implement.  One  of  'hem  may 
be  the  remains  of  a  bone  knife  handle. 

In  addition,  three  turtle  plastron  fragments  are  burned  and  have  cut  marks  on  the  interior.  These  marks  result 
from  scraping  out  the  meat  from  a  turtle’s  shell  as  in  preparing  turtle  soup.  Scraped  turtle  shell  has  not  been 
exemplified  in  any  of  the  prehistoric  assemblages  in  the  area.  So,  at  least  some  of  the  ubiquitous  turtle  shell  is 
possibly  related  to  the  historic  subsistence  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  domestic  animals  are 
represented  or  suggested,  their  remains  are  not  abundant.  And  yet,  the  historic  bone  implements  and  unique  turtle 
processing  technique  are  suggestive  of  a  non-aboriginal  faunal  assemblage.  Therefore,  the  historic  occupation 
associated  with  Feature  I  may  have  been  of  brief  duration  and  may  have  occurred  early  in  the  historic  period  when 
more  game  animals  were  consumed  in  contrast  to  domesticates. 

Likewise,  Feature  16  has  a  large  collection  of  faunal  remains.  In  this  case,  however,  the  entire  feature  is 
considered  historic  in  origin  although  some  prehistoric  remains  have  become  mixed  in  to  an  unknown  degree.  Like 
Feature  1 ,  the  bones  from  this  feature  are  highly  weathered,  and  many  aie  covered  in  calcium  carbonate,  indicating 
a  difference  in  local  groundwater  control  and  thus  a  higher  pH  and  better  bone  preservation.  In  contrast  to  Feature 
1,  Feature  16  has  more  donestic  remains  with  butchering  marks,  fewer  fragmented  turtle  shell,  and  less  evidence 
of  intrusive  taxa  such  as  pocket  gopher  and  vole. 

Eight  of  the  identified  elements  had  been  modified  in  some  way.  One  large  mammal  bone  had  been  fashioned 
into  a  knife  handle,  which  still  retained  a  bit  of  n-st  where  the  pin  fastened  the  blade  to  the  handle.  The  knife  handle 
fragment  from  Feature  1  was  too  badly  deteriorated  to  determine  if  it  conjoined  with  this  one  from  Feanire  16.  A 
rib  from  a  large  mammal  (pig  or  cow)  had  an  oblique  slice  in  the  blade,  typical  of  cut  ribs  from  other  historic  sites. 
Three  pig  bones  exhibited  cut  marks;  an  axis  vertebra  had  been  chopped  as  in  decapitation;  a  sacrum  also  had  a 
cleaver  chop  in  the  centrum;  and  a  rib  had  been  sawed.  This  pig  rib  was  recovered  deep  in  level  8  of  the  feature, 
suggesting  that  the  historic  refuse  had  been  placed  in  a  hole  excavated  for  burying  waste.  Other  cut  bone  includes 


• 
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cut  limb  bones  of  medium-sized  birds,  probably  chickens,  and  a  squirrel  calcancum  that  displays  a  skinning  cut 

made  with  a  metal  tool.  This  squirrel  element  is  the  only  definitive  archaeological  evidence  for  hunting  and 

• 

processing  squirrel  as  game  in  a  historic  site  context. 

Fishing  undoubtedly  played  an  important  role  in  subsistence  at  this  site.  The  delicate  bones  of  fishes  do  not 

generally  preserve  unless  conditions  are  favorable.  That  both  features  coniaiic'd  some  fish  bones  suggests  that  many 

more  remains  were  lost  to  taphonomic  factors  or  screening  methods.  Feature  16  has  a  slightly  higher  diversity  in 

fish  taxa  and  abundance  of  fish  remains  than  does  Feature  1 ,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  due  to  preservation 

• 

or  cultural  activities.  Similarly,  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  lizards  in  both  feanires  is  problematic.  Whereas  the  fishes 

indicate  the  exploitation  of  aquatic  habitats  that  exist  in  the  locale  today,  they  are  in  a  cultural  context  of  a  historic 

midden.  The  lizards  may  be  intrusive  to  that  context  as  natural  deaths  or  deposited  by  nonbuman  predators. 

41DN81  -  Feature  16 

Channel  Catfish 

1 

• 

Catfish  sp. 

6 

Bass/Sunfish 

11 

Indeterminate  Fish 

14 

Toad 

6  (MNI-2) 

Toad/Frog 

19 

• 

Indeterminate  Turtle 

3 

Rat  Snake 

1 

Indeterminate  Snake 

17 

Spiny  Lizard 

1 

Spotted  Whiptail  Lizard 

2 

Indeterminate  Lizard 

4 

A 

Prairie  Chicken 

1 

w 

w 

Domestic  Chicken 

3 

Indeterminate  Bird,  large 

1 

Indeterminate  Bird,  medium 

9 

Eggshells 

4  (MNI=2) 

Cottontail 

7 

Swamp/Jack  Rabbit 

1 

9 

Fox/Gray  Squirrel 

3  (MNI-2) 

Pocket  Gopher 

1 

Harvest  Mouse 

1 

Woodrat 

1 

Cotton  Rat 

2 

Indeterminate  Rodent 

17 

• 

Domestic  or  Feral  Pig 

8  (MNI=2) 

Deer 

9 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  large 

7 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  medium 

2 

Indeterminate  Mammal,  small 

6 

Total  Identified 

217 

• 

Feature  19,  also  designated  as  a  historic  feature,  produced  a  small  sample  of  19  bone  fragments.  Of  these,  only 

three  were  identified:  turtle,  medium  bird  (chicken?),  and  small  bird. 

Summary:  Site  4 1  DNS  1  is  a  multicomponent  site  containing  feamres  and  artifacts  from  a  Late  Archaic  (lower  part 

of  Feature  1),  Late  Prehistoric  (upper  part  of  Features  1  and  2),  and  a  nineteenth  century  farmstead.  The  prehistoric 

• 

• 

• 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• 

• 
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componenls  are  similar  to  those  found  at  ^1DN79,  while  the  historic  are  more  recent  and  no  Historic  Native  ® 

American  material  was  found.  • 

The  prehistoric  components  have  been  impacted  by  the  historic  farmstead  occupation,  while  the  latter  has  been 
affected  by  modem  cultivation  or  plowing.  The  upper  20  or  30  cm  of  the  cultural  deposits  at  this  site  contain  mixed 
prehistoric  and  historic  material.  As  such,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  features  are  prehistoric  Native  American 
and  which  are  historic  in  origin.  This  difficulty  is  also  evident  within  the  faunal  assemblage  as  noted  above.  Further, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  investigations,  the  density  and  distribution  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposits,  and  the  location 
of  the  farmstead  dwelling  were  not  clearly  discerned.  No  well,  cellar,  or  outbuildings  were  exposed  during 
excavation,  although  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a)  and  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985)  reponed  a  farmstead  at  this  location:  and 
the  sheet  refuse  material  supports  this  conclusion.  The  combined  mean  beginning  date  for  this  site  is  1871. 


e 
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41DN9I 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Green  Valley  7.5’  (1960,  rv.  1978).  #3397- 
141 

610'  amsl 

Sheet  refuse  excavations 
Archival 

Lewisville  clay  loam 
Historic  (ca.  1870  to  1940) 


Description;  The  site  is  located  on  a  northeast-facing  terrace  slope  in  the  center  of  a  pasture.  Sandstone  and 
limestone  rocks  from  the  foundation  of  the  former  dwelling  remain  along  with  two  wells,  a  cellar  depression,  and 
a  surface  scatter  of  domestic  artifacts.  The  area  of  occupation  was  estimated  at  100  m  north-south  by  75  m  cast-west 
(Figure  8-36). 

Previous  Investigations:  Initial  testing  by  ECI  in  1982  involved  excavating  eight  auger  holes  that  were  placed  to 
provide  a  rapid  assessment  of  site  age,  function,  integrity,  size,  and  the  depth  of  culmral  deposits.  Auger  Hole  1 
was  excavated  in  the  cellar  depression,  and  Auger  Hole  6  was  dug  to  recover  soil  samples.  It  was  placed  about  25 
m  north  of  the  foundation  (Skiimer  et  al.  1982b).  Two  Ixl-m  units  were  judgmentally  placed  to  investigate  features. 
Unit  1  was  excavated  in  the  cellar,  west  of  Auger  Hole  1.  It  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  120  cm  below  the  surface.  Unit 
2  confirmed  the  presence  of  a  trash  deposit  southwest  of  the  house  foundation  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985). 

Three  additional  Ixl-n  units  (3-5)  and  27  shovel  test  pits  were  dug  during  the  second  phase  of  testing  by  ECI. 
Units  3  and  4  were  located  northeast  of  the  foundation  and  contained  shallow  (ca.  30  cm)  sheet  refuse  deposits.  Unit 
4  also  contained  evidence  of  a  possible  drive  or  walkway.  According  to  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-31),  an 
outbuilding  was  probably  located  south  of  this  unit.  It  was  not  located.  Unit  5  was  dug  inside  the  foundation,  2  m 
south  of  the  north  wall. 


The  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated  at  a  5-m  interval  along  two  transects,  one  oriented  northwest-southeast,  and 
the  other  northeast-southwest.  The  spacing  along  the  northwest-southeast  transect  was  adjusted  to  avoid  the  cellar. 
In  addition,  while  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-29)  reported  that  24  shovel  test  pits  were  excavated,  27  were  dug  and 
mapped  (Skinner  and  Baird  198S;Figure  9-17).  Additional  shovel  test  pits  were  located  approximately  20  m  east 
of  the  foundation,  but  the  number  of  pits  and  their  piacement  were  not  recorded.  These  pits  were  dug  to  locate  a 
possible  bam  or  outbuilding  in  this  area.  No  evidence  of  a  structure  was  found.  An  overview  of  the  artifact 
assemblage  is  provided  in  Appendix  J. 

The  site  was  revisited  in  1985  by  personnel  from  UNT,  and  additional  test  excavations  were  recommended  to 
identity  the  location  of  additional  stmetures  and  define  spatial  artifact  patterns,  as  well  as  recover  information  that 
could  be  used  to  compare  the  owner  and  tenant  occupations  associated  with  this  farmstead  (Fcrring  I986a:80). 

According  to  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-29,  9-30),  the  house  and  other  structures  were  removed  from  the  site. 
The  foundation  of  the  dwelling  was  partially  intact  and  tiwasured  6  m  north-south  by  1 1  ra  east-west,  including  the 
porch.  This  foundation  was  composed  of  cut  sandstone  blocks  with  an  additional  east-west  row  of  blocks  2.5  m 
south  of  the  structure.  The  dwelling  faced  south,  and  this  row  was  interpreted  as  probably  demarcating  the  yard  of 
the  house  from  the  surrounding  pasture. 

Archival  Investigations;  Site  41DN91  was  located  on  Tract  1  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos  and  Colorado  Railroad 
Company  survey  (A- 139)  that  was  conveyed  in  1865.  A  gap  occurs  in  the  records  between  1865  and  1874. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  site  was  serially  occupied  between  ca.  1865  and  the  1940s.  In  1947  the  property  was 
sold  by  the  heirs  of  U.  Wilson  to  A.  E.  Sadau. 
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Figure  8-36.  Site  map  of  41DN91. 

Chain  of  title  work  conducted  by  ECI  (Skinner  and  Baird  1983:9-28)  is  incomplete,  and  contains  conflicting 
information  with  the  information  collected  by  NTSU  (see  Table  A-tS).  Based  on  oral  history  data,  U.  Wilson 
purchased  20  acres  east  of  41DNU8  around  1910.  Site  41DN91  was  then  occupied  by  renters,  at  least  through  the 
1930s.  The  1937  tax  appraisal  card  indicated  that  the  site  was  tenant  occupied,  but  did  not  include  information  on 
extant  structures. 
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Architectural  Investigations;  None. 

Dendrochronologicai  Investigations:  None. 

Excavation  Method;  Excavations  were  conducted  by  UNT  in  1987  and  involved  the  excavation  of  S3  SOxSO-cm 
cnits  on  an  8-m  grid  (Figure  8-36).  These  units  were  dug  to  provide  good  spatial  coverage  of  the  site  area,  to  define 
the  site  limits,  and  recover  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  Four  hand-excavated  trenches  were 
dug  to  examine  the  main  house  area,  including  the  area  under  the  dwelling  and  the  main  activity  areas  behind  the 
dwelling.  Trench  1  was  oriented  east-west  and  extended  from  E74.3  to  E89  on  the  S86.S  line.  Trenches  2,  3,  and 
4  were  located  5  m  apan  and  were  oriented  north-south.  Trench  2  extended  from  S.S9  to  S89.S  m  on  the  E74  lint. 
Trenches  3  and  4  extended  from  SS9  to  S86  on  the  E79  and  E84  lines,  respectively.  Only  Trench  2  contained 
S0x30-cm  units  that  had  been  previously  dug.  Two  backhoe  trenches  were  also  excavated.  BHT  1  was  oriented  east- 
west  and  was  located  within  the  main  midden  area  behind  the  house.  BHT  2  was  oriented  north-south  and  bisected 
the  cellar. 

Geology:  Site  41DN91  is  located  on  a  Pleistocene  terrace  in  the  western  part  of  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River 
Valley.  The  site  is  situated  approximately  I  km  north  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  dam  and  ^proximately  1.2  km  west 
of  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River  channel.  The  site  is  at  an  elevation  of  610-ft  amsi  and  is  situated  on  the 
Hickory  Creek  terrace  (Ferring  1990)  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  terrace.  Site  topography  is  level  and  the  eastern 
part  drops  off  gently  to  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River  floodplain.  The  area  today  and  probably  in  the  pre¬ 
settlement  period  is  dominated  by  prairie-type  vegetation  as  is  common  for  very  fme-grained  calcareous  alluvial 
sediments. 

Stratigraphy  and  Soils:  A  single  stratigraphic  column  in  BHT  1  is  described  in  Table  8-21.  This  2.7-m  profile 
exposed  the  well-developed  soil  characteristic  of  the  soil  formed  on  the  Hickory  Creek  terrace  in  the  Coppell 
alluvium  (Ferring  1990).  The  erhire  profile  is  characterized  by  sill  loam  to  silty  clay  loam  sediments.  The  thin  AP- 
horizon  is  only  slightly  coarser  than  the  underlying  B-horizon  materials.  Between  77  and  128  cm  below  the  surface, 
the  profile  is  calcareous  and  contains  carbonate  nodules.  Evidence  of  vertical  cracking  and  slick  and  slides  is  present 
throughout  the  lower  portions  of  the  profile. 


Table  8-21 

Soil  Profile  Description  for  BHT  1  at  41DN91 


Horizon 

Depth  (ems) 

Colo.r  Moist 

Texture 

Structure 

Bcundary 

Ap 

0-12 

10YR3/2 

SiL-SiCL 

3msab 

cs 

ABw 

12-77 

10yR3/2 

CL-SiC 

3msab 

cs 

ABtk 

77-99 

10yR3/3 

SiL 

3msab 

cs 

Btk 

99-128 

10YR5/4 

SiL-SiCL 

1ms  ab 

gs 

Btc 

128-168 

10YR5/5 

SiCL 

3mag 

gs 

Btc2 

168-206 

10YR5/5 

SiCL 

2msab 

gs 

C 

206-270+ 

7 .5YR5/6 

SiL 

Imsab 

base 

Key: 

Texture;  CLr-clay  luaiiif  SiC—ailty  clay,  SiCL^ailty  clay 
loam,  SiL-tsilt  loam. 

Structure:  grade/class/type;  grade:  l=weaJc,  2-moderate, 
3-strong;  class:  m=medium;  type:  ag-angular  blocky, 
sab-subangular  blocky. 

Boundary:  distinctness/topography;  distinctnes..  :  c=clear, 
g-gi  adual ;  topr-graphy:  s-smooth. 
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The  very  clay  character  of  the  alluvial  materials  is  the  predominate  sediment  feature  affecting  fonnation  processes 
at  this  site.  This  high  clay  character  promotes  a  high  degree  of  shrink-swell  processes  corresponding  with  seasonal 
variation  of  soil  moisture  and  promotes  rapid  churning  of  artifacts  in  the  profile. 

Excavation  Results:  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  provided  considerable  temporal  and  spatial  data  indicating  the  length 
of  occupation  and  specific  activity  areas.  Nine  features  were  identified,  and  the  four  hand-excavated  trenches 
provided  a  detailed  look  at  spatial  patterning  under  and  near  the  dwelling,  as  well  as,  the  major  sheet  refuse  band 
behind  (north)  the  house.  Correlation  of  the  geological  and  archaeological  data  indicates  greater  vertical  movement 
of  artifacts  associated  with  the  high  clay  content  and  vertisolic  character  of  the  soil. 

The  location,  function,  and  contents  of  the  features  are  summarized,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  artifact 
assemblage  from  the  different  collection  areas.  These  collection  areas  include  the  S0x50-cm  units  and  hand- 
excavated  trenches  (1-4). 

Features:  Nine  features  were  identified  and  include  three  possible  postmolds,  two  wells,  house  foundation  stones, 
a  collapsed  cellar,  an  artifact-filled  depression,  and  an  ash/chaicoal  stain  or  lens.  Each  of  these  features  is  discussed 
below. 

Feamre  1 :  Feamre  I  was  located  on  the  west  fringe  of  the  collapsed  cellar  (Feamie  6).  It  was  exposed  at  the  base 
of  Level  4,  where  it  appeared  as  an  irregular-shaped  stain.  At  SO  cm  below  the  surface,  it  had  vertical  walls  and 
continued  to  a  depth  of  S4  cm.  No  building  or  wood  debris  was  found  in  this  stained  area.  Test  Unit  1  dug  by  ECI 
(Skinner  and  Baird  198S)  is  located  in  this  area,  but  did  not  correlate  with  this  feature.  This  unit  measured  1x1  m 
and  was  excavated  to  120  cm  below  the  surface.  The  function  of  Feature  1  is  unknown.  It  was  tentatively  identified 
in  the  field  as  a  postmold(?),  with  evidence  of  root  and  rodent  disturbance. 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  located  in  Unit  S66  E79  in  Trench  3.  It  was  identified  at  IS  cm  below  the  surface  and 
extended  to  30  cm.  It  was  only  partially  exposed.  This  feature  was  identified  as  a  organic  stain  (po.ssible  postmold) 
with  vertical  walls,  containing  bone,  machine-cut  nails,  refined  earthenwares,  bottle  glass,  and  thin  metal. 

Feature  3:  Feature  3  was  located  in  Unit  S81  E79  in  Trench  3.  It  was  identified  on  the  north  dwelling  wall.  It 
was  visible  at  the  base  of  Level  3  (30  cm  below  the  surface)  and  extended  to  46  cm  below  the  surface.  The  feature 
was  a  shallow,  basin-shaped  depression  measuring  34  cm  east-west  by  22  cm  north-south  and  contained  architectural 
debris  and  cast-iron  stove  parts.  The  feature  was  first  identified  based  on  the  concentration  of  artifacts,  rather  than 
a  slight  change  in  matrix  color.  The  surrounding,  non-feature  matrix  was  sterile.  It  is  unknown  if  this  depression 
was  natural  or  cultural,  but  the  fill  contained  a  small  artifact  concentration.  The  artifacts  in  Feature  3  are  listed  in 
Table  8-22. 
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Table  8-22 

Artifacts  From  Feature  3  at  41DN91 


Category 

Count 

Refined  Earthenware 

6 

Bottle  Glass 

20 

Laitip/Unid -  (*1ass 

window  Glass 

156 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

26 

Wire  Nails 

6 

Building  Material 

12 

Personal  Items 

2 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

4 

Household  Metal 

7 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

Total 

243 

•  ••••••• 
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Feature  4:  Feature  4  was  located  in  Unit  S75  E79  in  Trench  3.  It  was  identified  at  the  base  of  Level  4  as  a 
possible  postmold.  It  was  23-24  cm  in  diameter,  contained  some  charcoal  and  darker  matrix  than  the  surrounding 
sediment.  Artifacts  were  found  in  Levels  1-4,  but  only  one  window  glass  sherd  was  found  in  Feature  4.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  feature  may  have  been  truncated,  or  not  identified  during  excavation. 

Feature  5:  Feature  S  was  a  dry-laid  sandstone  well  located  about  8  m  south  of  the  dwelling.  It  was  2  m  in 
diameter,  was  unfilled,  and  extended  an  estimated  6  m  in  depth.  The  cast  wall  was  partially  collapsed,  and  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  well  was  filled  with  sediment. 

Feature  6:  Feature  6  was  a  collapsed  cellar  located  about  6.5  m  northwest  of  the  dwelling.  The  entrance  was  on 
the  east,  and  the  walls  and  roof  were  earth  supported  by  wooden  beams  or  poles.  BHT  2  was  excavated  north-south 
through  the  cellar  to  obtain  a  profile. 

Feature  7:  Feature  7  was  the  dwelling  foundation/piers.  These  piers  were  native  sandstone.  The  dwelling  was 
set  on  a  small  house  mound  and  measured  approximately  6m  north-south  by  11  m  east-west,  including  the 
south/front  porch.  Some  of  the  units  in  Trenches  1,  3.  and  4  are  located  in  the  house  mound  and  Feature  7,  along 
with  some  of  the  lx3-m  surface  collection  units  (see  Skinner  and  Baird  1985). 

Feature  8:  Feature  8  was  a  diy-laid  native  sandstone  well  26  m  northeast  of  the  dwelling.  It  is  similar  in  style 
and  size  as  the  other  well.  Feature  5,  located  closer  to  the  dwelling.  It  measured  approximately  2  m  in  diameter  and 
was  filled. 

Feature  9:  Feanire  9  was  a  large  ash  and  charcoal  stain  containing  a  variety  of  sheet  refuse  artifacts.  It  was 
exposed  and  recorded  in  Unit  S72  E84  and  Unit  S73  E84  in  Trench  4.  Feature  9  was  first  identified  about  16  cm 
below  the  surface  in  Unit  S73  E84.  This  stain  or  lens  was  thin,  and  the  spatial  extent  of  Feature  9  was  not 
determined.  Units  located  to  the  north  or  the  south  in  Trenches  3  and  4  did  not  contain  evidence  of  Feature  9.  Root 
disturbance  and  moderate  anifact  densities  were  noted  above  the  feature  and  in  nearby  units,  and  similar  anifact 
densities  occurred  in  Feature  9. 

Artifact  Asscmblaae:  Comparison  of  these  collection  areas  indicate  that  no  significant  difference  occurs  among  these 
areas  in  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  artifact  categories  when  architectural  items  and  thin  and  heavy  metal 
(mostly  tin  can  fragments)  are  excluded.  Architectural  items  account  for  only  38.28%  of  the  artifacts  from  the 
50x50-cm  units,  while  they  total  61.86%  of  the  artifacts  from  the  trenches.  This  difference  reflects  the  number  of 
units  in  the  trenches  located  within  the  house  mound,  both  inside  and  outside  the  dwelling.  Few  S0x50-cm  units 
were  located  in  or  near  the  dwelling.  The  artifact  assemblage  from  4IDN91  is  summariz^  by  collection  area  in 
Table  8-23.  These  artifact  frequencies  were  used  to  generate  Figure  8-37. 

Comparison  of  the  50x50-cm  units  and  the  trenches,  excluding  architectural  items  and  thin  and  heavy  metal, 
indicate  that  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  artifact  categories  is  similar  across  collection  areas  (Figure  8-37). 
Ceramics  account  for  29.18%  of  the  attifacts  in  die  50x30-cm  units,  bottle  glass  total  62.33%,  and  the  remaining 
categories  total  8.50%.  These  items  total  27.10%,  60.49%,  and  12.42%,  respectively,  for  the  trenches.  Personal 
items  are  more  frequent  in  the  trenches  (5.54%)  than  in  the  50x50-cm  units  (2.12%),  while  the  reverse  is  evident 
for  household  items  (1.90%  in  the  trenches  and  3.45%  in  the  50x50-cra  units). 

.An  exaiTiinatiori  of  the  architeerural  Items  by  collection  area  (Tabic  8-24  and  Figure  8-38)  indicates  that  window 
glass  is  most  common  in  Trench  2  and  Trench  4,  accounting  for  1.75  times  as  much  of  the  architecmral  assemblage 
than  in  the  50x50-cm  units.  Machine-cut  rails  are  most  common  in  Trench  3  and  the  50x50-cra  units,  while  wire 
nails  and  building  material  (primarily  plain  and  barbed  wire)  are  more  than  twice  as  common  in  the  50x50-cm  units 
th  n  in  Trenches  1-4. 
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Table  8-24 

Comparison  of  the  Relative  Percentage  of 
Architectural  Items  by  Collection 
Area  at  41DN91 


Category 

50x50s 

Trench  1 

Trench  2 

Trench  3 

Trench  4 

Window  Glass 

41.84 

54.36 

73.58 

56.55 

76.62 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

27.19 

38.75 

18.43 

29.98 

14.04 

Wire  Nails 

14.66 

7.43 

3.63 

6.41 

3.13 

Handmade  Brick 

1.65 

1.86 

0.29 

0.76 

3.45 

Machine-Made  Brick 

0.23 

0.12 

Building  Material 

14.66 

5.11 

4.06 

6.17 

2.76 

•  • 
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Figure  8-38.  Comparison  of  archileccural  artifact  category  frequencies  for  hand-excavated  Trenches  I,  2,  3  and 
4  at  41DN91,  Total  artifact  counts  hy  category  are  provided  in  Table  8-24. 
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These  data  also  indicate  that  machine-cut  nails  account  for  80.20%  of  the  nails  from  the  site  and  dominate  in  both 
the  trenches  and  the  50x50-cm  units,  Brick  were  uncommon  in  the  collection  areas  (n=  189),  with  handmade  bricks 
totalling  94. 18%  of  the  bricks  found. 

Comparison  of  the  ceramic  assemblages  from  the  different  collection  units  (Figure  8-39)  indicates  similar 
frequencies  for  semi-coarse  and  reftned  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  porcelains,  for  trenches  24  and  the  50x50- 
cm  units.  Trench  1  contains  a  much  higher  frequency  of  seini-coarsc  earthenwares  in  comparison  to  the  other 
collection  units;  all  of  these  semi-coarse  earthenware  sherds  are  from  a  single  flowerpot.  When  these  counts  are 
adjusted  to  reflect  this,  then  no  significant  difference  in  semi-coarse  earthenware  frequencies  is  evident  between 
collection  units.  Stonewares  are  the  second  most  common  type  of  ceramic  found,  while  porcelains  are  rare. 

Vessel  glass  data  indicate  several  interesting  patterns.  Similar  counts  and  relative  frequencies  occur  in  Trench 
3  and  Trench  4,  while  Trench  2,  which  contains  the  same  relative  area,  contains  less  than  half  as  much  vessel  glass. 
Trench  1  contains  the  smallest  excavated  area  of  the  four  trenches  and  exhibits  the  smallest  relative  artifact  density. 
These  data  also  indicate  less  vessel  glass  occurs  west  or  south  of  the  dwelling.  The  highest  vessel  glass  frequencies 
occur  in  the  trenches  north  of  the  house. 

Comparison  of  the  MBD  values  obtained  for  refmed  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass  sherds  for  the 
different  collection  areas  indicate  no  signiftcant  differences  among  collections  (Table  8-25).  A  combined  MBD  value 
of  1871.5  was  obtained  for  the  site,  indicating  41DN91  was  probably  initially  occupied  in  the  late  1860s  to  early 
1870s  period.  The  archival  data  indicates  the  property  was  still  occupied  in  the  late  1930s. 


Table  8-25 

MBD  Values  Obtained  for  Refined  Earthent'-ras, 
Stonewares,  and  Bottle  Glass  Sherds 
Collection  Area  at  41DN91  (n-sample  size) 

Category  5 6x5 Os  Trenches  ECI  "cbll.  Combined 


RE  1865.0 
SW  1870,2 
BG  1886.4 
Combined  1871.6 


(67)  1859.7  (461) 
(28)  1870.6  (156) 
(33)  1894.0  (238) 
(128)  1871.2  (855) 


1858.1  (191) 
1893.5  (129) 

1872.4  (320) 


1859.8  (719) 
1880.0  (313) 
1893.0  (271) 
1871.5  (1303) 


RE=refined  earthenwares,  SW-stonewares,  BG=bottle  glass, 
^  Combined*all  three  categories  combined. 

The  bottle  glass  assemblage  collected  by  ECI  was  not  analyzed 
and  no  MBD  values  were  obtained. 


The  refined  earthenwares  produced  a  MBD  value  of  1859.8  for  the  combined  collection  areas,  while  stonewares 
yielded  a  value  of  1880.0  and  bottle  glass  dated  1893.  The  variability  between  these  values  reflects  differences  in 
the  resolution  of  the  dating  information  available  for  artifact  categories,  and  the  frequency  of  twentieth -century  bottle 
glass. 


Trench  4  t‘""l  50x50-ctT>  Units 


Lsgend: 

SC  Sami-Coars«  Eaithanwares 
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P  Porcelains 


Figure  8-39,  Comparison  of  ceramic  category  frequencies  for  the  50x50-cm  units  in  the  sheet-refuse  deposit  and 
for  hand-excavated  Trenches  1,  2,  3  and  4  at  41DN91.  Total  artifact  counts  by  category  are  provided  in  Table  8-23. 
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Artifact  Distributions:  Distribution  maps  were  prepared  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  bottle  glass,  window 
glass,  machine-cut  and  wire  nails,  and  personal  items.  These  maps  indicate  valuable  information  on  the  sheet  refuse 
deposit  at  4 1C  These  maps  are  discussed  by  collection  area  below. 

50x50-cm  '!,v’.:s:  Distribution  maps  for  the  artifact  assemblage  from  the  50x50-cm  units  indicate  a  moderately 
dense  sheet  i  .,e  deposit.  Refined  earthenwares  (Figure  8-40a)  and  stonewares  (Figure  8-40b)  are  scattered  acro-.s 
the  site,  but  refined  earthenwares  cluster  in  a  band  around  the  dwelling.  This  band  occurs  in  the  west  and  north 
yards,  with  the  highest  densities  occurring  in  units  8  m  from  the  dwelling.  Fewer  sherds  occur  in  the  east  and  south 
yards.  Stonewares  are  equally  common  in  the  south  or  front  yard  as  they  are  behind  (north)  the  dwelling. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  (Figure  g-40c)  are  broadly  scattered  across  the  yard,  but  cluster  near  the  dv^elling.  The  highest 
frequencies  occur  4-8  m  from  the  dwelling  in  all  yards.  Window  glass  sherds  (Figure  84Cld)  are  also  broadly 
scattered .  with  high  frequencies  near  the  dwelling,  but  also  in  the  outer  yard  areas.  Machine-cut  nails  (Figure  8-40e) 
and  wire  nails  (Figure  8-40f)  exhibit  overlapping  distributions,  but  machine-cut  nails  are  more  widely  distributed. 
Wire  nails  cluster  in  two  units  near  the  house,  and  in  the  east  yard  east  of  the  well.  Machine-cut  nails  occur  in  all 
yard  areas,  with  the  highest  frequencies  in  units  near  the  dwelling  and  one  unit  in  the  south  yard. 

Trenches:  The  artifact  distributions  maps  (Figures  841  through  847)  produced  for  ceramics,  bottle  glass, 
architectural  items,  and  personal  iiernr  based  on  the  trench  data  provide  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  clustering,  as 
well  as,  the  general  distribution  of  these  categories  in  the  north  yard  and  near  the  dwelling.  The  location  of  the 
dwelling,  based  on  the  location  of  the  house  mound  and  foundation/pier  stones  is  shown  in  each  figure  (Figures  84 1 
through  847), 

Refined  earthenwares  (Figure  841)  cluster  in  the  nonb  yard.  They  are  uncommon  in  units  under  the  dwelling 
and  along  the  south  or  front  of  the  dwelling.  They  are  most  fiequeni  in  units  4-12  m  behind  (north)  the  house.  The 
greatest  frequencies  occur  in  Trench  3  and  Trench  4,  but  high  densities  occur  in  Trench  2.  These  high  density  units 
in  Trench  2  include  two  near  the  west  wail  of  the  house,  and  in  units  between  4-8  m  from  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  dwelling. 

Stonewares  (Figure  342)  are  less  frequent  than  refined  earthenwares,  but  also  cluster  in  Trt....  They  occur 
under  and  near  the  dwelling  in  low  frequencies,  and  are  scattered  across  the  nonh  yard,  occurring  all  the  way  to 
the  ncutl.-end  of  Trenches  2-3.  The  highest  frequencies  occur  4-12  ra  north  of  the  house  in  Trench  4,  with  a  small 
cluster  in  Trench  2  and  Trench  3.  Fewer  stonewares  were  found  in  Trench  2  than  in  Trenches  3  and  4,  similar  to 
the  lower  frequencies  seen  for  refined  earthenwares  in  Trench  2. 

Window  glass  sherds  (Figure  843)  cluster  under  the  dwelling,  along  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  4-10  m  behind 
(nonh)  the  house  in  Trenches  3  and  4.  Machine-cut  nails  (Figure  844)  and  wire  nails  (Figure  845)  also  cluster  in 
these  same  areas.  However,  wire  nails  are  less  dispersed  than  machine-cut  nails,  occur  in  lower  frequencies,  but 
both  cluster  under  the  house  and  about  34  m  from  the  dwelling  in  Trench  3.  Few  wire  nails  occur  in  Trench  2 
except  under/adjacent  to  the  house  walls. 

Handmade  oricks  (primarily  fragments)  are  uncommon  at  th^  site,  but  cluster  in  Tiench  4,  suggesting  that  the 
chimney  was  on  the  cast  side  of  the  dwelling  (Figure  846).  Personal  items  are  low  density  remains  at  41DN91  and 
are  uncommon  except  under  the  house,  along  the  house  walls,  and  about  6-10  m  from  the  dwelling  in  Trench  3  and 
Trench  4  (Figure  847). 

Faunal  Remains: 
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Identified  fauna  (n=62) 


Bottle  Glass 
A  1-5 
8  6-10 
C  11-15 
D  16+ 


Window  Gass 
A  1-3 
B  4-6 
C  7-9 
D  10-12 
E  13+ 


Figure  8-40.  Artifact  frequency  distributions  at  41  Dj'I91.  (a)  refmed  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass, 
(d)  window  glass,  (e)  machine-cut  nails,  and  (f)  wire  nails.  Artifact  frequencies  are  recorded  for  all  SOxSO-cm  units. 


1 - 

Machiiw-Cul  Nalti 

A  1-3 
B  4-6 
C  7-9 
D  11+ 


Wire  Nalls 
e  A  1-3 

e  4-6 
C  7-9 
D  10+ 


Figure  8-40.  (continued)  Artifact  frequency  distributions  at  41DN91.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c) 
bottle  glass,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  machine-cut  nails,  and  (f)  wire  nails.  Anifact  frequencies  are  recorded  for  all 
50x50-cm  units. 


Trench  2 


Figure  8-45.  Wine  aail  counts  for  hand-cxcavaied  Trenches  14  at  41DN91, 
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Anura  (frog)  1 

Chrvsemvs  sp.  (slider)  1 

Terraoene  sp.  (box  turtle)  1 

Numida  meleagris  (guinea-fowl)  1 

Ruhulcus  ibis  (cattle  egret)  2 

Stumella  sp.  (meadowlark)  1 

flailus  eallus  (domestic  chicken)  4 

Didelohis  vireiniana  (opossum)  2 

Dasvpus  novemcinctus  (armadillo)  1 

Svlvilaeus  floridanus  (cottontail)  4 

Lepus  califomicus  (jack  rabbit)  1 

Sciurus  nicer  (fox  squirrel)  1 

Sciurus  sp.  (squirrel)  2 

Canidae  (dog/coyote)  6 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  15 

Odocoileus  vireinianus  (wh-tailed  deer)  4 

Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  3 

large  mammal  8 

medium  mammal  2 

small  mammal  1 


Unidentiried  bone  (n=  162) 

This  somewhat  long  species  list  obscures  the  same  pattern  of  faunal  utilization  as  found  at  the  other  farmsteads 
in  the  reservoir  study  area.  When  scrutinized,  the  bones  of  pig,  chicken,  and  cattle  stand  out  as  the  animals  that 
were  processed  and  consumed  with  certainty-  The  typical  game  species  (opossum,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  deer)  are 
well  represented,  also,  in  keeping  with  the  established  pattern  of  hunting  to  supplement  the  meat  diet  from  domestic 
animals. 

The  remainder  of  the  species  on  the  list  either  add  to  the  site’s  history  or  cannot  be  interpreted  with  certainty  at 
all.  For  example,  the  canid  remains  are  most  likely  domestic  dogs.  Two  dogs  are  inferred  from  the  distance 
separating  clusters  one  element  was  found  in  Trench  3  about  9  m  north  of  the  line  of  sandstone  piers,  and  a  singular 
element  recovered  approximately  4  m  southwest  of  the  fenceline  parallel  to  Trench  2  (see  Figure  8-36).  The  former 
has  all  the  hallmarks  of  a  pet  burial,  but  the  single  element  near  the  fence  is  unexplained;  the  fence  is  too  close  to 
the  house  to  posit  that  the  single  element  could  have  been  the  remnant  of  a  slain  coyote  hung  on  the  fence  to 
dissuade  other  “varmints.'' 

The  spatial  distribution  of  the  faunal  remains  falls  into  two  concentrations:  under  the  house  and  north  of  the 
house.  From  underneath  the  house  were  recovered  chicken,  squirrel,  cottontail,  opossum,  deer,  and  pig’s  feet.  One 
or  two  elements  of  deer,  cattle,  cottontail,  and  squirrel  occurred  in  the  north  yard,  but  it  is  there  that  pig  bones  were 
most  common. 

Unfortunately,  50%  of  the  identified  pig  remains  were  teeth  fragments,  leaving  only  six  post-cranial  elements 
to  examine.  One  individual  is  estimated  from  these  remains,  and  from  aging  characteristics,  it  is  assessed  to  be 
between  one  and  two  years  old  at  death.  A  rib  fragment  identified  as  pig  had  been  cut  by  a  saw  blade,  and  none 
of  the  pig  bones  had  evidence  of  burning. 

One  rib  fragment  exhibiting  a  slight  cut  across  the  blade  was  identified  as  bovine,  but  other  cut  bones  were 
categorized  only  as  large  mammal.  Under  the  scheme  employed  in  this  analysis,  these  large  mammalian  remains 
could  be  catile,  pig,  or  deer  in  this  case.  Interestingly,  the  cuts  made  on  the  large  mammal  bones  were  made  with 
a  knife  or  cleaver,  with  just  the  one  pig  rib  exhibiting  a  saw  cut. 


•  •  • 
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The  above  faunal  list  includes  a  few  intrusive  species.  Feature  6,  for  example,  contained  the  remains  of  a  nearly 
complete  armadillo.  Of  the  four  bird  species  identified,  the  egret  and  meadowlark  are  most  likely  intrusive.  This 
assertion  is  based  on  the  surface  appearance  of  the  bones,  which  is  creamy  white,  in  stark  contrast  to  the  light  brown 
color  of  the  bones  attributed  to  chicken  and  guinea  (as  well  as  the  other  bones  associated  with  the  site’s  occupation). 
In  the  case  of  the  egret,  the  bones  also  have  sharp,  fresh  breaks;  the  meadowlark  humerus  is  complete  and 
undamaged,  also  appearing  rather  fresh.  Cattle  egrets  first  appeared  in  Denton  County  in  1963  (Pulich  1988:26), 
several  decades  after  the  abandonment  of  this  site.  The  frog  and  turtle  remains  were  probably  contemporary  with 
the  site  (based  on  bone  appearance),  but  incidental  to  the  occupation.  The  activity  of  dogs,  furthermore,  may 
account  for  the  sence  of  these  and  some  of  the  small  game  as  well,  but  hunting  such  species  as  opossum,  rabbits 
and  squirrels  cannot  be  ruled  out  either. 

Summary:  Site  41DN91  was  determined  National  Register  eligible  in  1982.  The  site  is  a  ca.  1870  to  1940 
farmstead  exhibiting  a  moderate  density  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  features.  A  house  mound,  foundation  stones,  two 
wells,  a  collapsed  cellar,  and  several  possible  postmolds  occur.  The  artifact  MBD  data  correlated  well  with  the 
archival  data,  and  little  post-occupation  dumping  or  disturbance  was  evident  when  we  began  our  excavations.  The 
site  was  impacted  by  heavy  equipment  before  our  work  was  finished,  resulting  in  the  removal  of  most  of  the  sheet 
refuse  deposit. 

In  general,  the  farmstead  at  41DN91  is  typical  of  other  late  nineteenth  century  to  early  twentieth  niury 
farmsteads  studied  in  the  reservoir  area.  The  farmstead  was  serially  occupied  by  both  landowning  and  tenant 
farming  families.  The  types  of  buildings,  construction  techniques,  and  material  culture  record  is  reflective  of  this 
region.  The  S0x60-cm  units  provided  evidence  of  broad  sheet  refiise  patterns  at  the  site,  while  the  trench  data 
provided  a  more  detailed  picture  of  artifact  distributions  and  densities  in  the  north  yard,  as  well  as,  under  and 
adjacent  to  the  dwelling.  No  outbuildings  were  found  within  the  excavated  area.  The  highest  density  of  artifacts 
occurred  in  the  north  or  back  yard,  with  fewer  artifacts  occurring  in  the  west  yard.  A  broad,  low  to  moderately 
dense  sheet  refuse  deposit  occurs  in  the  east  and  south  yard,  and  an  outbuilding  reported  by  Skinner  and  Baird 
(198S)  in  the  east  yard  was  not  found.  Of  the  structural  data  recovered  during  excavation,  the  families  that  resided 
at  41DN91  had  at  least  one  shed  or  outbuilding  located  within  20  or  30  meters  of  the  dwelling,  a  fenced  yard,  on 
earthen  cellar,  a  well,  and  a  small  dwelling  situated  on  stone  piers. 

Earthen  cellars,  fenced  yards,  a  single  stone  or  brick-lined  well,  and  one  or  two  outbuildings  were  common  at 
many  farms  during  this  period.  No  evidence  was  found  of  multiple  dwellings  or  cellan.  The  sheet  refuse  midden 
was  concentrated  around  the  dwelling,  between  the  dwelling  and  support  structures  (i.e.,  cellar,  well,  and 
outbuilding),  and  the  intact  features  were  largely  uncovered  in  the  backyard  north  of  the  house.  This  area, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  major  activity  area  associated  with  household  chores  conducted  outdoors. 

The  structural  record  and  the  material  culture  is  similar  to  those  recorded  for  41DN77  which  is  located  southwest 
of  41DN91.  These  sites  were  contemporaneous  and  provide  a  good  record  of  how  farm  families  lived  in  this  area 
during  the  late  nineteenth  to  second-quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  in  this  region.  Both  farms  were  small,  being 
located  on  a  small  number  of  acres. 


41DN97 
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Description;  Site  41DN97  is  located  in  Johnson  Branch  Park.  Two  cellar  depressions,  a  trash  pit,  limestone  piers, 
and  a  sparse  artifact  scatter  were  exposed.  No  well  was  found.  The  site  area  was  estimated  at  40  m  north-south  by 
55  m  east-west  (Figure  8-48). 

Previous  Investigations:  Testing  was  conducted  in  1982  by  ECI,  including  the  excavation  of  12  auger  holes,  three 
shovel  test  pits,  and  two  test  units.  Only  Auger  Hole  2  in  the  western  cellar  and  Auger  Hole  11  in  a  trash  deposit 
contained  material.  The  other  auger  holes  and  the  three  shovel  test  pits  were  sterile  (see  Appendix  J).  Test  Unit  1 
was  placed  in  the  western  cellar,  and  Test  Unit  2  was  dug  to  recover  additional  material  from  the  trash  deptosit.  The 
recovered  assemblage  indicated  primarily  a  twentieth  century  occupation,  and  the  site  was  recommended  for 
additional  investigation. 

The  site  was  revisited  in  1985,  and  limited  testing  was  recommended  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of 
artifacts  amenable  to  comparison  with  other  sites  of  the  same  age  and  functional  character.  The  site  was  identified 
as  a  probable  tenant  farmstead  occupied  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  early  twentieth  century  (Ferring  1986:80). 

Archival  Investigations:  The  earliest  occupation  may  date  to  1881  (Table  A-16).  The  site  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  up  to  1925  when  it  was  sold  in  a  sheriffs  sale.  It  may  have  been  occupied  by  renters  between  1925  and 
1943,  when  the  Jones  family  purchased  the  property.  The  Jones  family  did  not  occupy  but  rented  this  property, 
along  with  adjacent  sites  41DN106  and  41DN107. 

According  to  Roy  Jones  (personal  communication,  1987),  41DN97  was  the  old  Laird  place,  and  the  last  people 
he  remembered  living  there  was  the  Rutherford  family.  They  did  not  appear  in  the  d'.«d  records  and  probably  were 
tenants. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations;  None. 

Proton  Magnetometer  Survey;  A  magnetometer  survey  was  conducted  in  the  main  site  area  to  locate  anomalies 
that  could  be  identified  as  reflecting  archaeological  significance.  Ilte  survey  was  conducted  by  personnel  from  the 
Department  of  Geology,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brooks  Ellwood.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  survey  would  provide  evidence  that  could  be  related  to  subsurface  historic  features,  including  the  collapsed 
cellars,  the  former  house  location,  outbuildings,  and  the  well. 

Three  blocks  were  magnetometer  surveyed.  Two  measured  20x20  m  and  one  measured  22  m  north-soutli  by  20 
m  east-west  (Figure  8-49).  The  northern  magnetometer  block  was  placed  to  include  the  north  part  of  Feature  1 
(eastern  cellar).  Known  features  located  within  the  magnetometer  survey  area  included  the  two  cellars,  and  stone 
piers  associated  with  the  dwelling.  The  survey  area  was  covered  in  dense  brush  and  briars,  which  were  cleared 
before  the  magnetometer  blocks  were  laid  in.  An  intensive  surface  reconnaissance  was  conducted  to  remove  all 
recent  metal  present  on  the  surface.  These  items  included  tin  cans,  aluminum  cans,  and  scrap  metal. 

The  values  produced  by  the  proton  magnetometer  ranged  from  -240  to  -1-999.  The  negative  values  rairged 
primarily  between  -1  and  -39,  and  are  not  included  in  the  results  shown  in  Figure  8-49.  Four  major  anomalies  were 
visible,  including  two  that  were  archaeological.  Feature  1  (cellar)  was  characterized  by  a  dipolar  anomaly,  while 
Feature  2  was  not  as  well  defined.  !t  appeared  as  a  high  positive  anomaly.  Anomaly  3  represented  the  location  of 
Test  Unit  2  and  Auger  Holes  1 1  and  12  dug  by  ECI  in  1982.  Anomaly  4  was  characterized  by  high  positive  values. 
It  was  located  within  a  wooded  area  and  was  not  excavated.  Feature  3  (piers)  did  not  show  up  in  the  magnetometer 
survey.  No  buried  features  not  evident  in  the  magnetometer  survey  were  found  during  the  excavations.  Several 
isolated  negative  anomalies  were  found  to  be  associated  with  former  units,  including  Test  Unit  1  and  Auger  Hole 
6.  Several  isolated  positive  anomalies  with  a  -f999  value  were  identified  and  were  associated  with  buried  metal. 
No  subsurt;  ce  features  were  located  by  the  magnetometer  survey. 
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Excavation  Method:  Sheet  refuse  investigations  were  conducted  by  NTSU  in  1987,  including  the  excavation  of  34 
50x50-cm  units  on  an  8-m  grid,  three  backhoe  trenches,  two  machine-scraped  areas,  and  a  block  excavation  (see 
Figure  8-48).  The  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  to  provide  good  spatial  coverage  of  the  site  area,  to  define  the  site 
limits,  and  recover  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  Two  backhoe  trenches  were  dug  to  examine 
the  collapsed  cellars.  BHT  1  was  oriented  north-south  and  indicated  that  the  door  faced  eas>.  BHT  2  bisected  the 
eastern  cellar  east-west.  The  cellar  was  rectangular  with  a  door  on  the  northeast  comer.  A  third  BHT  was  excavated 
through  the  center  ponion  of  the  site  to  examine  a  low  area  that  appeared  to  be  the  probable  location  of  a  filled  well . 
A  disturbed  area  was  recorded  that  corresponded  to  the  location  of  Unit  2  excavated  by  ECl  in  1982.  No  evidence 
of  a  well  was  found. 

The  area  above  the  cellar  depressions  were  mechanically  scraped,  exposing  planviews.  This  was  accomplished 
before  the  backhoe  trenches  were  dug  through  the  cellars.  This  approach  was  undertaken  because  the  cellars 
exhibited  little  fill.  As  a  result,  we  did  not  expect  to  recover  much  information  from  an  exposed  profile. 

A  block  (Block  1)  comprised  44  contiguous  Ixl-m  units  was  excavated  in  the  former  dwelling  area.  Nine  units 
were  dug  to  20  cm  below  the  surface,  while  the  others  were  excavated  to  10  cm  below  the  surface.  Although  the 
anifact  deposit  continued  10  cm  below  the  surface,  it  was  decided  not  to  extend  the  excavations  any  deeper  because 
of  the  recent  age  of  the  deposits  within  the  block,  and  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  a  nineteenth  century 
component  in  the  50x50-cm  units  or  Block  1 , 

Excavation  Results:  The  site  exhibited  good  subsurface  integrity  and  a  shallow  sheet  refuse  deposit.  Block  I  was 
located  in  the  reponed  house  area  but  did  not  extend  over  the  entire  dwelling  location  (Figure  8-48).  No  wall  lines, 
dripiines,  or  piers  were  found  within  the  excav.xted  block.  The  size  and  orientation  of  the  structure  was  estimated 
based  on  the  distribution  of  anifacts  within  Block  1  and  the  piers  (Feature  3)  to  the  northeast.  These  distributions 
are  discussed  below. 

Excluding  sterile  units,  the  mean  number  of  artifacts  from  the  50x50-cra  units  was  9,58  items.  Excluding 
architectural  remains,  the  mean  decreased  slightly  to  8.12  items  per  unit.  Bottle  glass  sherds  were  the  most  common 
type  of  anifact  recovered,  accounting  for  51%  of  the  sheet  refuse  material  collected  (Table  8-26),  reflecting  the 
recent  occupation  of  the  site.  The  assemblage  from  Block  1  (Table  8-26)  contained  predominately  architectural  items 
(76.13%),  with  monar  fragments  representing  over  67%  of  these  remains.  When  architectural  items  are  excluded, 
the  ceramic  and  bottle  glass  assemblages  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  Block  I  do  not  appear  significant  . 
different.  In  the  midden  (excluding  .vchitectural  items),  refined  earthenwares  represent  6. 10%  of  the  assemblage, 
stonewares  total  0.94%.  and  bottle  glass  is  39.62%  of  the  total.  In  Block  1.  these  items  account  for  6.26%,  2.09%, 
and  51.30%,  of  the  assemblage  respectively. 

The  collection  recovead  from  the  site  by  ECI  in  1982  (Skirmer  et  al.  1982b)  is  summarized  in  Appendix  J  of 
this  report.  Sig.uficant  differences  occurred  between  the  mean  begitming  dates  recovered  from  this  material  and  the 
collections  recovered  in  1987,  This  disparity  reflects  several  factors.  First,  much  of  the  material  recovered  in  1982 
was  recovered  from  features,  reflecting  discrete  temporal  events.  As  such,  these  collections  do  not  provide  a  useful 
indicator  of  the  age  and  duration  of  occupation.  Second,  the  house  area,  which  contained  considerable  evinence  of 
a  twentieth  century  occupation,  was  not  well  represented  in  the  1982  collection. 

A  mean  beginning  date  of  1854  (n=70  sherds)  was  obtained  for  the  refined  earthenwares  from  the  1982 
collection.  Dates  of  1873  (n=  14  sherds)  and  1874  (n»  104  sherds)  were  obtained  from  the  sheet  refuse  S0x50-cm 
units  u,.2  Block  i  in  1987.  Tnese  dates  cotreiatc  with  each  other,  but  are  twenty  years  more  recent  than  the  date 
obtained  fet  the  1982  collection.  The  early  date  of  1854  is  not  supported  by  the  archival,  architectural,  or  other 
archaeologtcal  data  from  the  site.  The  sherds  obtained  in  1982  included  62  blue-timed  ironstones,  both  high-fired 
and  non-viirified  sherds,  and  eight  blue-tinted  whitewarcs.  No  sherds  from  the  twentieth  century  occupation  at  the 
site  were  coiiectcd. 
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Table  8-26 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN97  by  Collection  Area 


Artifact  Category  50x50s  Block  1 

N  %  N  % 


Refined  Earthenware  16 
Stoneware  4 
Porcelain  1 
Bottle  Glass  183 
Table  Glass  5 
Lamp  Glass 

Unid.  Glass  1 
Window  Glass  142 
Machine-Cut  Nails  24 
Wire  Nails  20 
Machine-Made  Brick  5 
Building  Material  42 
Personal  Items  1 
Thin  &  Heavy  uatal  74 
Household  Items  3 
Machine  &  Wagon  2 
Tools 


Horse  &  Stable  Gear 
Ammunition 
Electrical  Items 
Misc.  Other 

Total  533 


3 . 00 

105 

1.52 

0.75 

34 

0.50 

0.19 

2 

0.03 

34.33 

829 

11.97 

0.94 

59 

0.85 

2 

0.03 

0.19 

2 

0.03 

26.64 

662 

9.56 

4.50 

683 

9.86 

3.75 

271 

3.91 

O.o'' 

10 

0.14 

7  .  u  1.* 

3660 

52.84 

0.19 

20 

0.29 

13.88 

524 

7.57 

0.56 

12 

0.17 

0.38 

22 

0.32 

2 

0.03 

11 

0.16 

8 

0.12 

3 

0.04 

5 

0.07 

6926 


The  sconewire  sample,  however,  was  more  rcpreienZ[.uvc  of  the  a$e  and  duration  of  occupation.  A  mean 
beginning  date  of  1894  (n>  14  sherds)  ww  obtained  for  the  ’.982  collection.  The  sherds  horn  the  30xS0-cm  units 
yielded  a  date  of  1886  (n-3),  while  sherds  from  Block  1  dated  1897  (n-23  sherdi).  A  mean  beginning  date  of  1894 
(n>42  sherds)  was  sbtaned  for  all  stouew|n;  sherds.  This  date  correlates  well  with  the  mean  beginning  date 
obtained  for  the  refined  earthenwares  collme^  19(7,  and  the  archival  and  architectural  dau. 

The  distribution  of  reflned  eanbenwares  in  the  sheet  refb,  midden  arc  concentrated  in  the  west  and  southwest 
yards.  Within  Block  1,  they  cluster  in  the  center  of  the  block  and  in  uniu  at  the  northern  end  (Figure  8-30a)  and 
were  pt obably  located  near  the  walls  of  the  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  stonewares  were  extremely  uncommon  outside  Block  1 .  Two  sherds  were  recovered  in  the 
sheet  refuse  midden  in  1987.  Stonewares  clustered  near  the  periphery  of  Block  I  but  were  absent  in  the  ourtbeastem 
area  of  the  block.  Like  the  refined  earthenwares,  stoneware  probably  cluster  near  the  walls  but  farther  outside  the 
dwelling  than  refined  earthenwares  (Figure  8-SOb). 

The  bottle  glau  recovered  from  (be  sheet  refuK  deposit  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1900  (n>9  sherds), 
while  sherds  from  Block  1  dated  1904  (u»85  sheids).  These  dates  more  cloKly  correspond  with  the  stoneware  data 
recovered  in  1987  than  (he  refuted  earthenware  assemblage.  A  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1894  (n>240 
sherds)  was  obtained  for  the  ceramic  and  bottle  glass  sherds  collected  in  1987.  Bottle  glau  sherds  are  distributed 
over  much  of  the  site  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  west  to  southwest  yard  area.  They  exhibit  a  very  different 
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pattern  than  the  refined  earthenwares  or  stonewares  in  Block  1  (Figure  8-50c),  Tliey  arc  scattered  throughout  the 
block,  only  >init  S103  E86  did  not  contain  bottle  glass  sherds.  Three  small  clusters  of  units  with  more  than  20 
sherds  occur. 

Machine-cut  nails  were  twice  as  frequent  as  wire  nails  in  Block  1  supporting  a  late  nineteenth  century  date  for 
construction  of  the  dwelling.  No  handmade  bricks  were  found,  and  only  15  machine-made  brick  fragments  were 
recovered  from  the  site.  Like  the  piers,  the  chimney  was  probably  native  sandstone. 

The  distribution  of  architectural  remains  cluster  inside  or  adjacent  to  Block  1.  None  were  found  in  the  north  site 
area  or  in  Features  1  and  2.  Within  Block  1,  window  glass  sherd  counts  ranged  from  sterile  to  165  sherds  per  Ul-m 
unit.  Units  containing  more  than  25  sherds  clustered  in  the  south-central  part  of  Block  1  (Figure  8-SOd),  with  a  small 
cluster  in  Unit  S99  E83  at  the  north  end  of  the  block.  When  correlated  with  the  distribution  of  other  artifact 
categories,  the  large  window  glass  cluster  appears  to  correlate  with  the  west  wail  of  the  structure. 

Machine-cut  nails  exhibit  a  similar  distribution  as  window  glass  sherds  (Figure  3-50e).  They  are  scattered  across 
the  block  but  cluster  in  the  south-central  part  of  Block  1 .  Wire  nails  only  account  for  28.6%  of  the  nails  from  Block 
1.  They  spatially  overlap  the  distribution  of  machine-cut  nails  and  exhibit  two  clusters  (Figure  8-500.  one  inside 
the  structure  and  one  to  e  west. 

Features:  Features  at  the  site  include  two  collapsed  cellars.  No  well  or  outbuildings  were  found.  Feature  1 ,  the 
eastern  cellar,  was  located  at  the  northern  extent  of  the  site.  It  was  tested  in  1982  using  auger  holes  (see  above). 
A  single  50x50-cm  unit  was  dug  on  the  periphery  in  1987  (Unit  16).  It  was  excavated  to  40  cm  and  contained  sterile 
deposits.  A  single  thin  metal  fragment  was  found  in  the  upper  few  centimeters.  The  exposed  planview  (see  Figure 
8-48)  indicated  that  the  cellar  was  oriented  east-west  and  measured  approximately  3x2  m.  The  entry  was  about  1.5 
m  long  and  1  m  wide.  The  profile  revealed  that  it  had  be  constructed  with  earthen  walls  and  floor,  and  the  ceiling 
was  probably  supported  by  posts. 

Feature  2,  the  western  cellar,  was  located  at  the  western  extent  of  the  site  and  wi  s  tested  by  Auger  Hole  2  and 
Test  Unit  1  by  EC<.  A  S0x5K)-cm  unit  (Unit  19)  and  BHT  2  were  placed  in  Feature  2.  Unit  19  contained  sterile 
matrix  in  Levels  1  through  3.  Some  charcoal  was  noted.  Levels  4  and  5  contained  several  bottle  glass  and  nail 
fragments,  along  with  charcoal.  No  evidence  of  a  trash  deposit  was  found  associated  with  Feature  2.  The  fill 
represented  the  collapsed  roof  (see  Appendix  B).  The  expos^  planview  was  difficult  to  discern.  The  cellar  was 
oriented  north-south  and  measured  4.5x1 .5  m  (see  Figure  8-48).  A  possible  vent  was  located  in  the  northeast  comer. 
After  scraping,  little  remained  to  profile.  The  fill  indicated  an  east-west  measurement  of  2  m,  slightly  larger  than 
the  exposed  planview. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  -  14 


Identified  fauna  (n>7) 

Gallus  eallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  5  (MNI»2) 
I  (cottontail)  -  2 


UnidcF.iified  bone  (n=-7) 


At  least  two  chickens  are  represented  in  this  bone  sample.  Ihe  rabbit  remains  coulii  icpresent  hunted  game,  but 
this  is  not  definitive  since  other  sources  are  just  as  plausible  (dogs,  owls,  etc.).  The  sample  is  too  small  to  make 
cultural  interenccs. 
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Figure  8-50.  (continued)  Artifact  count  distributions  for  Block  1  at  41DN91.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  • 

stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  and  (f)  wire  nails.  Counts  are  provided  by  Ul-m  unit 
in  Block  1,  house  area. 


Summary:  Site  41DN97  was  determined  National  Register  eligible  in  1982.  A  proton  magnetometer  survey,  • 

backhoe  excavation,  machine  scraping  for  features,  and  block  excavation  in  conjunction  with  sheet  refuse 

investigations  were  conducted.  The  results  indicate  this  site  contains  a  low-density  sheet  refuse  deposit  and  several 

features.  The  cellars  were  extensively  tested  and  no  longer  exhibit  integrity.  No  outbuildings  were  found,  and 

excavations  in  Block  1  indicate  the  dwelling  was  probably  built  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  modified  during 

the  twentieth  cenmry.  The  site  was  serially  occupied  by  landowners  and  tenants  (Roy  Jones,  personal 

communication,  1987),  and  artifacts  from  these  occupations  were  recovered  at  41DN97.  While  little  material  was  0 

recovered  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  an  extensive  collection  was  obtained  in  Block  1.  The  bulk  of  this  material 

dates  to  the  early  twentieth  cenmry. 

This  site  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  famuteads  at  41DN77  and  41DN91,  reflecting  a  serially  occupied,  small 
farmstead.  Unlike  41DN77  and  41DN91,  no  well  was  found,  and  no  evidence  of  an  outbuilding  was  uncovered, 
although  one  probably  occurred  at  this  farm.  Wells  have  been  reported  by  several  informants  as  an  indication  of  ^ 
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status  and  the  absence  of  one  at  41DN97  may  reflect  the  long  occupation  of  this  farm  by  tenants.  A  well  may  have 
been  associated  with  this  farm,  but  not  uncovered  during  excavation,  but  this  is  not  highly  probable  as  much  of  this 
site  area  burned  before  excavation  began  and  visibility  was  high.  The  absence  of  any  major  outbuildings  and  the 
occurrence  of  several  cellars  is  a  common  pattern  in  this  region.  Nearby  farms  investigated  during  this  study  include 
4inN166,  41DN107,  4lDNi67,  41DN248,  and  41DN224.  With  the  exception  of  41DN224,  none  of  these  farms 
had  major  outbuildings.  The  cellars  at  41DN97  were  earthen,  as  were  those  reported  at  the  aforementioned  farms. 

The  faunal  and  artifact  assemblages  reveal  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  this  site.  The  faunal  assemblage  is 
extremely  small  and  does  not  reflect  the  dietary  history  of  the  families  that  occupied  this  larm.  Thi  poor  recover' 
of  faunal  material  is  not  easily  explained  as  sufficient  coverage  was  obtained  to  uncover  subsurface  features  in ' 
main  site  area.  A  single  trash  pit  was  identified  in  the  dwelling  area;  refer  to  area  lx3-m  unit  excavated  by  ECl  (see 
Figure  848),  No  concentrr'bon  of  faunal  material  was  found  in  this  feature.  Excavation  of  Block  1 ,  which  included 
most  of  the  dwelling  locatic  Iso  fa'led  to  recover  any  significant  faunal  remains.  This  paucity  of  remains  suggests 
that  the  dwelling  yard  may  have  beci  swept  and  tliese  remains  were  deposited  outside  the  area  investigated  and/or 
trash  pits  occur  outside  this  area.  The  low  density  of  the  sheet  refuse  midden  supports  this  interpretation.  If  so,  this 
pattern  differs  from  the  data  recovered  from  the  neighboring  farms.  Each  of  these  farms  contained  evidence  of  trash 
deposits  with  significant  faunal  assemblages  within  the  dwelling  yard. 
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Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Green  Valley  7.5’  {I960,  rv.  1978),  (“3397-141 
650’  amsl 

Sheet  refuse  excavations 
Archival 
Navo  clay  loam 
Historic  (1875  to  recent) 


Description;  Site  41  DNl  18  is  a  large  farmstead  containing  a  number  of  structures  built  between  1883  and  the  1980s 
(Figure  8-51).  Among  the  extant  structures  are  a  Cumberland  house  with  'it  attached  cellar,  a  modem  house,  a 
trailer  house,  a  frame  bam,  a  metal  bam,  garage/shop,  an  outhouse,  a  concrete  poultry  house,  a  concrete  dairy 
bam,  several  sheds,  a  pumphouse  and  windmill,  and  the  Prairie  Chapel  School,  which  is  currently  being  used  us 
a  granary.  Other  early  structures  included  a  granary  located  east  of  the  Cumberland  dwelling.  A  stock  pond  is 
located  south  of  this  house  and  an  orchard  occurs  east  of  the  stock  pond. 

These  structures  are  located  within  a  small  portion  of  the  farmstead,  comprising  an  area  about  260  in  north-south 
by  220  m  east-west.  The  Corps  boundary  bisects  this  area  and  the  Cumberland  house,  and  all  the  structures  to  the 
east  arc  located  within  the  project  area.  The  structures  to  the  west,  including  the  modem  house,  the  Prairie  Chapel 
School  (granary),  and  several  bams  are  on  private  property. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recommended  for  architectural  documentation  (Skinner  ct  al.  1982a)  because 
many  of  the  str'cttires  built  and  used  at  41DN118  during  its  hundred  years  of  occupation  remain  standing.  The 
Cumberland  house  and  the  Prairie  Chai  .:1  School  were  reconunended  as  significant  structures.  HABS  documentation 
was  done  by  ECI  for  the  Cumberland  house,  the  dairy  bam,  the  Prairie  Chapel  School  (formerly  located  at 
41DN126),  the  chicken  house,  the  pumphouse,  and  an  outhouse.  Copies  of  these  HABS  drawings  are  presented  in 
Skinner  and  Baird  (1985).  The  original  drawings  and  photographs  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  No  test  excavations 
weic  conducted.  The  site  was  determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  in  1982.  The  site  was  revisited  by 
personnel  fiom  NTSU  in  1986.  Because  of  the  extensive  architectural  documentation  that  was  compiled  by  ECl. 
oral  history  interviews  were  recommended  but  no  additional  fieldwork. 
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Figure  8-51.  Site  map  for  41DNU8. 
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Archival  Investigations:  Archival  data  were  obtained  by  ECI  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:9-51).  indicating  that 
41DN118  was  located  on  two  land  patents.  One  patent  was  granted  to  heirs  of  Carmel  Wetz  Manchaca  in  1856 
(Patent  Records  A:576),  and  the  other  to  Peyton  R.  Splaine  in  1862  (Patent  Records  A:408),  The  first  family 
recorded  associated  with  41DN1 18  was  V.  G.  Evans  [W,  G.  Evans]  in  1900.  During  that  year  he  sold  181.37  acres 
to  G.  A.  and  Lulu  Douglas.  The  property  was  mortgaged  in  1905.  and  purchased  by  William  Sadau  in  1907. 
William  Sadau  moved  his  family  to  41DN118  the  same  year.  William  Sadau.  his  son  Adolph,  and  one  of  Adolph’s 
sons.  Carl  Sadau,  have  farmed  this  land  for  three  generations  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:9-73).  Adolph  acquired  the 
farm  in  1937. 

A  more  complete  chain  of  title  obtained  during  our  research  indicates  that  41DN1 18  is  located  on  Tract  5  of  the 
Carmel  Manchaca  survey,  which  was  divided  among  her  heirs  in  1875.  The  survey  was  initially  divided  north-south 
into  a  west  half  containing  350  acres,  and  the  east  containing  750  acres.  In  1880  the  east  half  was  subdivided  into 
4  sections  (1-4).  The  site  is  located  in  Section  2,  which  later  was  redesignated  as  Tracts  4a  and  5.  Site  41DNI 18 
is  situated  near  the  eastern  edge  of  Tract  5.  The  first  sale  of  this  property  by  the  heirs  of  Carmel  Manchaca  occurred 
in  1880,  when  the  land  was  purchased  by  J.  H.  Goode.  He  sold  the  north  half  of  Tract  5  (as  well  as  adjacent  land) 
in  1884.  The  south  half,  also  containing  part  of  the  site,  was  sold  in  1890.  Beginning  in  1900,  the  entire  acreage 
of  186.37  acres  was  sold  as  a  block.  The  property  was  serially  occupied  from  1880  to  present.  The  Corps  purchased 
35.05  acres  in  1982.  The  remainder  is  still  occupied  by  the  Sadau  family. 

This  information  correlates  well  with  the  architectural  and  archaeological  data  obtained  by  ECI  (Skiimer  and  Baird 
1985).  The  tax  appraisal  card  for  1937  listed  the  house,  garden,  and  orchard  on  5  acres.  The  main  house  was 
recorded  as  being  built  in  1883,  the  bam  in  1905,  and  another  outbuilding  in  1925.  The  Prairie  Chapel  School 
(41DN126)  was  moved  to  the  farm  from  a  5-acre  parcel  located  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  Tract  5  conveyed  to 
the  County  Judge  of  Denton  by  J.  L.  Trueheart  and  D.  W.  Heard  of  Bexar  County  in  1879  for  use  as  a  school  and 
church  (Patent  L:340). 

Architectural  Investigations:  As  mentioned  above,  HABS  documentation  was  conducted  by  ECI  in  1982  (see 
HABS  drawings  in  Skinner  and  Baird  1985),  and  this  information  is  not  repeated  here.  No  additional  architectural 
work  was  conducted  in  1987. 

Dating:  The  Prairie  Chapel  School  built  between  1910  and  1920  was  the  third  school  erected  at  41DN126.  It  was 
moved  to  41DN 118  in  the  1950s  and  converted  into  a  granary.  The  Cumberland  house  was  originally  built  as  a  one- 
and-a-half-story  Cumberland  and  was  later  converted  into  a  Tee-house  when  a  tenant  dwelling  was  added  to  the 
back.  The  original  portion  was  built  in  1883.  Two  modification  episodes  were  recorded,  one  prior  to  1937,  and  one 
after.  The  chicken  house  was  built  in  1928  and  replaced  an  earlier  structure  destroyed  in  a  tornado.  The  pumphouse 
w.'S  built  on  the  location  of  a  well  dug  in  1908.  It  is  made  of  native  sandstone  and  was  built  in  1942.  The  remaining 
structures  are  modem. 


Significance:  The  Prairie  Chapel  School  and  the  Cumberland  house  are  the  only  architecturally  significant  structures 
at  41DN118  (see  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  The  Prairie  Chapel  School  is  currently  used  as  a  granary,  while  the 
Cumberland  house  is  abandoned. 


Dtndrochronological  InvesligatSoiis:  None. 


Excavation  Method:  Sheet  refuse  invcstigatioas  were  conducted  in  1987  and  focused  on  excavating  27  50x50-cra 
units  within  the  oldest  part  of  the  farmstead.  Units  were  placed  on  an  8-m  grid  to  recover  a  representative  sample 
of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  associated  with  the  original  occupation.  A  single  1x1 -m  unit  was  dug  to  recover  additional 
stratigraphic  iniormaiion.  Three  backhoc  trenches  were  dug  within  this  area  of  the  site.  BHT  1,  oriented  east-west, 
was  placed  to  recover  data  on  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  behind  the  house  and  for  feature  exploration  (Figure  8-51). 
Trench  2  and  Trench  3,  oriented  perpendicular  to  each  other  were  placed  in  an  area  ’'lentified  by  Carl  Sadau 
(personal  communication,  1987)  as  the  possible  location  of  a  burned  granary.  A  buried  oil  drum  was  found,  but  no 
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evidence  of  a  granary  was  indicated  in  the  trench  profile. 

Units  were  not  placed  farther  west  because  this  area  was  outside  the  Corps  propeny  boundary.  Units  placed 
within  the  original  farmstead  did  not  yield  intact  deposits  relating  to  the  older  component,  and  the  site  was 
downgraded  in  status  from  mitigation  to  testing  only.  The  southern  site  area  was  not  investigated  because  it  is  recent 
in  age. 

Excavation  Results:  No  in  situ  subsurface  features  were  found.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  (Table  8-27)  was 
moderately  dense,  containing  a  mean  of  21.55  artifacts  per  50x50-cm  unit.  The  anifact  sample  and  the  remaining 
yard  area  around  the  Cumberland  dwelling  is  too  small  to  obtain  very  meaningful  spatial  patterning.  The  house  faces 
south  and  is  connected  to  the  cellar  on  the  northwest  comer. 


Table  8-27 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN118 


Artifact  Category 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware” 

Refined  Earthenware 

Stoneware 

Porcelain 

Bottle  Glass 

Table  Glass 

Lamp  Glass 

Window  Glass 

Machine- cut  Naiis 

Wire  Nails 

Machine-Made  Brick 

Building  Material 

Personal  Items 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

Household  Items 

Machine  &  Wagon 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

Ammunition 

Electrical  Items 

Misc.  Other 

Total 


0.17 

2.75 

2.92 

0.17 

8.42 

0.52 

0.17 

6.87 

5.15 

14.43 

2.23 

29.90 

0.69 

5.15 

0.69 

1.72 

0.17 

1.03 

0.86 

15.98 


•  • 


Refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1877  (n—  IS).  They  were  concentrated  in  the  cast  side 
yard.  No  refined  canhenwares  were  found  In  Uic  north  (back)  yard  or  in  the  west  yard.  Several  sherds  occurred 
in  the  south  or  front  yard.  Stonewares  were  more  scattered,  with  the  bulk  occurring  in  the  east  side  yard,  and  equal 
but  fewer  sherds  occurring  in  the  from  (south)  and  back  (north)  yards.  None  were  found  west  of  the  barbed  wire 
fence  surrounding  the  dwelling  or  in  the  outbuilding  areas  sampled.  Stonewares  (n-  18)  yielded  a  mean  beginning 
date  of  1878. 


•  • 
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BotUe  glass  and  wire  nails  exhibited  similar  patterns.  They  were  broadly  distributed  across  the  sample  area, 
including  the  outbuilding  areas.  The  bottle  glass  sample  was  predominately  twentieth  century,  but  too  few  datable 
sherds  were  recovered  (n=4)  to  obtain  a  statistically  meaningful  beginning  date.  Bottle  glass  sherds  occurred  in  all 
the  yard  areas  around  the  dwelling. 

Me  cut  nails  occurred  primarily  east  of  the  dwelling,  while  wire  nails  were  scattered  across  the  sample  area. 
Few  nail,  tout  and  wire)  were  found  in  the  west  side  yard.  Machine  made  brick  and  building  material  clustered  near 
collapsed  structural  members  from  the  house  and  outbuildings. 

Faunal  Remains; 

Out  of  nine  bone  fragments,  only  one  was  identified.  A  cottonrat  mandible  from  level  1  is  probably  intrusive  to  the 
occupation.  A  shaft  fragment  of  a  large  mammal  bone  exhibits  saw  cut  marks.  This  sample  is  too  small  for 
assessing  subsistence  information. 

Summary:  Site  41DN118  was  determined  National  Register  eligible  in  1982.  Sheet  refuse  investigations  using 
S0x50-cm  units  revealed  shallow  midden  deposits  around  the  Cumberland  dwelling.  This  site  has  been  occupied  for 
over  100  years,  and  the  outbuilding  remains  and  sheet  refuse  deposits  associated  with  the  early  occupation  have  been 
disturbed  and  spatially  truncated  by  more  recent  activities.  No  nineteenth  century  subsurface  cultural  features  were 
found.  Because  of  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  archaeological  deposits,  no  former  work  was  recommended  after 
consultation  with  the  Corps. 

Two  nineteenth  century  struemres  remain  standing  at  41DN118  (1)  a  Cumberland  dwelling,  and  (2)  the  Prairie 
Chapel  School.  The  Cumberland  dwelling  is  litecturally  significant,  and  becomes  increasingly  more  important 
as  the  number  of  similar  age  and  type  dwellings  extant  in  the  area  landscape  decreases.  This  structure  is  also 
significant  because  of  the  paucity  of  extant  German  farm  dwellings  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  The  HABS 
documentation  conducted  in  1982  was  undertaken  to  record  this  structure  before  it  collapsed.  This  house  is 
abandoned  and  continues  to  deteriorate.  The  school  is  architecturally  important  because  of  its  historical  use.  This 
structure  was  built  as  the  third  Prairie  Chapel  School  replacing  two  earlier  school  buildings  that  had  bunted.  After 
this  school  closed,  this  building  was  acquired  by  the  Sadau  family  and  converted  into  a  granary.  Recycling  of  old 
structures  was  a  common  practice  in  the  area,  and  this  building  provides  an  extant  example  of  the  economical  re-use 
of  resources  by  residents  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area. 

This  farm  also  provides  continuing  evidence  of  the  economic  resiliency  of  long-time  farm  families  in  this  area. 
This  farm  continues  to  be  occupied  by  the  Sadau  family,  and  many  of  the  farm  struemres  have  been  built  or 
modified  by  the  family  over  throe  generations.  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-56  HABS  discussion)  states  that  during 
the  early  19(X)s, 

....The  farm  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  area,  growing  cotton,  oats,  wheat,  fruit  and 
livestock. . , .  The  last  cotton  crop  was  planted  in  1944;  now  the  farm  produces  beef  and  dairy  cows,  with 
grasses  and  grain  cultivation.  The  buildings  on  the  Sadau  farm  represent  more  than  a  cenmiy  of 
agricultural  development  in  the  project  area,  and  in  particular  reflect  the  diversification  of  agricultural 
activities  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 


•  •  • 


•  • 
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41DN146 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7,5’  (1961,  rv,  1978), 

#3397-144 

620'  amsl 

Sheet  refuse  excavations 
Navo  clay  loain 
Historic  (1890s  to  1935) 


Description:  The  site  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a  small  wooded  grove  in  the  uplands,  approximately  0.5  km  south 
of  FM4SS.  It  was  situated  in  an  African-American  fanning  community  called  “out  on  Sanger  Highway”  or 
“Crosgrove’s  Bottom,”  and  was  occupied  by  sharecroppers  from  the  early  to  mid-twentieth  century  (Skinner  and 
Baird  1985:8-88).  The  site  was  characterized  by  a  log  dwelling,  currently  used  tor  hay  storage,  and  a  small  historic 
artifact  scatter.  No  well,  cellar,  or  outbuildings  were  visible  (Figure  8-S2).  The  site  area  is  approximately  60  m 
north-south  by  60  m  east-west). 

Previous  Investigations:  Four  shovel  test  pits,  HABS  documentation,  architectural  photographs,  and  archival 
research  was  conducted  by  ECI  in  1982  (Skinner  et  al.  1982b,  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  The  shovel  test  pits  were 
placed  around  the  dwelling,  and  only  STP  2  contained  material.  The  site  was  recommended  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  and  was  determined  eligible  in  1982.  The  HABS  drawings  are  presented  in  Skinner  and  Baird 
(1985:9-86). 


The  log  dwelling  was  dated  ca.  1860  to  1875,  and  was  interpreted  as  having  been  built  by  "some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  this  area.  The  one-room  plank  frame  addition  was  built  ca.  1925-1940“  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:9-86). 
The  site  was  revisited  in  1985  by  personnel  from  UNT.  The  house  had  been  completely  removed.  No  additional 
work  was  recommended. 


Archival  Investigations:  Research  was  conducted  by  ECI  and  is  not  duplicated  here.  These  J.'''a  indicated  that  the 
site  was  located  on  the  Antonio  Hernandez  survey  (A-615),  granted  in  1855.  The  land  was  conveyed  to  M. 
Cartwright  in  1885.  Following  his  death,  and  later  his  wife's  death  in  1894,  the  land  was  inherited  by  their  children. 
The  property  was  sold  to  A.  P.  Cosgrove  in  1897,  and  continued  to  be  owned  by  Cosgrove,  and  later,  the  Hayden 
family  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  log  dwelling  at  41DN146  served  as  a  black  sharecropper’s  house 
during  the  1910  to  1930s  period  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985:9-84). 

Architectural  Investigations:  The  dwelling  was  lecorded  as  a  single  room  log  house  set  on  sandstone  piers.  It  was 
one-and-a-half  stories,  and  the  original  roof  was  replaced  with  corrugated  tin.  The  sills  and  walls  were  hewn  oak 
logs  with  half-dovetail  notching.  The  floor  was  dirt,  but  was  assumed  to  have  originally  been  lx3-inch  tongue  and 
groove  boards.  The  interior  walls  were  finished  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster,  and  wood  and  monar  chinking  occurred 
between  the  logs.  Doors  were  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  a  window  occurred  on  the  south.  A  plank  shed 
addition  was  located  on  the  west  side. 

Dating:  The  original  room  was  assigned  a  probable  construction  date  range  between  1860  and  1875,  although  oral 
information  reported  that  it  was  built  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  addition  dated  to  the  late 
1920s  (Skinner  and.Baird  1985:9-85,  9-86). 

Significance:  The  struemre  has  been  removed  and  is  no  longer  significant. 

DcndrochroDological  Investigations:  None. 

Excavation  Method:  Eighty-one  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  on  an  8-ra  grid  to  determine  site  age,  function,  size, 
integrity,  and  locate  subsurface  features  (see  Figure  8-52).  A  4-m  grid  was  utilized  in  the  area  where  the  house  had 
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been  located  and  in  a  second  area  to  the  northeast  that  appeared  to  be  a  probable  location  of  an  outbuilding,  Four 
4x4-ra  surface  collection  units  were  placed  within  the  house  area  to  recover  a  sample  of  building  debris. 

Excavation  Results:  While  the  site  was  originally  assigned  a  date  range  of  1875  to  1935,  and  the  house  was 
assigned  a  probable  construction  date  between  1860  and  1875,  these  dates  were  not  supposed  by  the  archaeological 
data.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  (Table  8-28)  was  extremely  diffuse,  low  density  (zero  to  59  artifacts  per  50x50-cm 
unit),  and  shallow  (0  to  15  cm  below  surface).  Only  seven  units  (9%)  contained  more  than  15  artifacts.  These  units 
were  highly  dispersed  and  contained  isolated  concentrations  of  a  single  artifact  type  (e.g.,  bottle  glass). 


Table  8-28 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DN146 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

10 

2.01 

Stoneware 

5 

1.01 

Bottle  Glass 

162 

32 . 60 

Lamp  Glass 

2 

0.40 

Window  Glass 

77 

15.49 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

1 

0.20 

Wire  Nails 

63 

12 . 68 

Machine-’  de  Brick 

3 

0. 60 

Buildim  aterial 

40 

8.05 

Thin  &  h  jvy  Metal 

126 

25.35 

Household  Items 

2 

0.40 

Machine  &  Wagon 

4 

0.80 

Ammunition 

2 

0.40 

Total 

497 

Given  the  low-density  nature  of  iii<  sheet  refuse  deposit,  no  meaningful  spatial  patterns  were  found.  The 
refined  eauhenwares  (n=  1 1)  yielded  a  n  an  beginning  date  of  1874,  the  stonewares  dated  1900  (n=4),  and  the 
bottle  glass  dated  1898  (n  =  24).  A  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1892  was  obtained.  This  date  coirelates  with 
the  A.  P.  Cosgrove's  purchasing  of  '  e  site.  The  architectural  'crnains  accounted  for  37%  of  the  assemblage  from 
ihf  ^0x50-cm  units,  followed  by  boo  ■  glass  (33%),  and  thin  and  heavy  metal  remains  (25%),  The  high  percentage 
ol  aji  hitcctural  items  reflects  the  dispersal  of  building  maieual  when  the  (1"'elling  was  remov'  d,  derived  panicularly 
from  the  twentieth  centui  addition. 

Summary:  Ihc  archaeologr  data  did  not  support  the  interpretation  of  .i  ca.  iSbOs  or  (870  date  for  initial 
occupation.  All  of  the  refined  earthenwares  were  plain,  nndrcoraied  whiirwares,  and  the  stonewares  were  bristol 
gl:i7<  inffrior/exirnor  sh?rds.  The  lack  of  Tnach!n*'-cu!  and  brick  (cx'.  luding  the  use  of  s?*’  dstORC  for  3 
chimney)  further  discounts  this  early  date.  If  indeed  the  dwelling  was  built  during  ihe  1860-1870s  penod,  b  may 
have  been  moved  to  this  location.  Many  stmetures  m  ihe  project  area  were  recycled  cither  in  situ  or  were  moved 
The  construction  style  of  Ihc  dwelling,  however,  coaclates  with  the  architecture  of  the  single  room  dwellings  from 
41DN167  and  4  ICO  1 18,  neither  of  which  date  to  the  1860  to  1870  penod,  but  rather  ni  a  later  date  of  around  the 
turn  of-thc-century. 


The  site  was  serially  occupied  by  landowners  and  sharecroppers  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985)  during  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  diffuse,  low  density  sheet  retuse  deposit  did  not  yield  any  significant  archaeological  data. 
Architectural  remains,  thin  and  heavy  metal,  and  bottle  glass  sherds  account  for  much  of  the  assemblage  fron 
41DN146  (see  Table  8-28).  Many  artifact  categories  commonly  found  at  other  farmsteads  in  the  project  area  are 
absent  at  this  farm.  Among  these  categories  are  table  gbss,  bricks,  and  personal  items.  Faunal  remains  were  also 
uncommon  at  this  si...  Overall,  the  assemblage  contains  little  cultural  material  other  than  architectural  remains  from 
the  dwelling.  Much  of  the  thin  and  heavy  metal  fragments  are  building  metal.  The  low  density  sheet  refuse  deposit 
suggests  that  this  site  was  not  occupied  for  any  length  of  time.  It  funher  suggests  that  the  few  possessions  owned 
by  the  sharecroppers  at  this  farm  were  highly  curated  and  re-used  and  did  not  often  enter  the  archeological  record. 

The  architectural  data  from  41DN146  supports  the  archival  and  oral-history  data  that  this  farmstead  was  also 
occupied  by  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  No  well,  cellar,  or  outbuildings  were  found  associated  with  the  dwelling. 
Even  if  the  dwelling  was  moved  here,  these  support  structures  were  not  built  and  utilized  by  the  occupants.  A 
similar  lack  of  support  structures  was  identified  at  41DN233  and  41DN234.  Tliese  two  sites  were  occupi  d  by 
tenants  or  sharecroppers,  and  possibly  by  a  small  farm  owner.  These  three  sites  are  situated  in  Crosgrove's  Bottom, 
which  was  occupied  predominantly  by  ncn-landholding  families,  many  of  which  were  African-American.  In  addition , 
each  of  these  farms  is  located  at  a  high  elevation  and  rocky  terrain.  Native  sandstone  outcrops  are  evident  at 
4  l)NI46  and  41DN234,  and  less  so  at  41DN233  which  is  located  on  a  slope. 

The  absence  of  these  kinds  of  support  structures  and  the  placement  of  these  farins  on  poor  soils  or  topography 
undoubtedly  reflects  the  poor  economic  conditions  of  these  tenant  or  sharecropping  families.  The  single  room  log 
dwelling  at  41DN146  provides  additional  evidence  of  the  economic  poverty  of  the  occupants  of  this  farm. 


41DN157 


Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7,5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

625’  amsl 

Sheet  refuse,  architecture,  mapping 
Callisburg  fine  sandy  loam 
Historic  (1850s  to  present) 


Description:  Standing  structures  at  41DN157  included  the  main  house,  a  smaller  house  (often  '  ailed  a  "weaning" 
house),  a  garage,  a  large  frame  bant,  a  small  log  crib,  a  livestock  shelter,  a  stone  cellar,  and  a  corral  (Figure  8-53). 
A  frame  shed  and  privy  recorded  in  1981  and  again  in  1985  were  no  longer  standing.  The  site  is  located  largely 
in  pasture,  with  cattle  grazing  the  area  after  the  farmstead  was  abandoned.  Site  41DN157  is  approximately  1 .2  km 
south  of  the  Denton-Cooke  County  line  and  0.75  km  east  of  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River. 


Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECI  in  1981.  It  wus  determined  National  Register  eligible  in 
1982.  The  site  was  revisited  by  personnel  from  UNT  in  1985,  and  architectural  documentation,  archival  and  oral 
history  research,  and  test  excavations  were  recommended  (Ferring  1986a). 


Archival  Investigations:  No  archival  work  was  requested  for  this  site.  Bates  (1918:72)  repons  that  Sullivan 
Settlement  was  started  in  1847  by  John  and  Dan  Strickland.  They  settled  on  Big  Elm  near  the  Denton-Cooke  County 
line.  The  Sullivans  settled  here  in  1850,  and  because  of  their  numbers,  the  settlement  was  named  after  them. 

Previous  research  (Skimer  et  al.  1982a:8-29)  indicates  that  George  Hammons  and  his  brother-in-law.  Jack 
Sullivan,  came  to  Texas  and  settled  west  of  Pilot  Point  (Sullivan  Settlement)  in  1853  1854.  George  Hammons  was 
bom  in  Tennessee  and  manied  his  cousin  Mary  "Marne"  Sullivan  in  Missouri.  A  year  after  he  arrived.  George  sent 


Figure  3  53.  Site  map  for41DNl57. 
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for  his  wife  and  two  children.  Other  family  members  came,  including  Mary’s  parents  and  brothers  and  their 
families.  They  settled  in  Sullivan  Settlement,  The  original  Hammons'  house  was  a  log  dwelling.  No  archaeological 
evidence  of  this  dwelling  was  found. 

Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  descriptions,  floorplans,  elevational  drawings,  photographs,  and  field 
notes  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT.  Descriptions  are  provided  for  all  extant  structures. 

Dwelling:  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a)  indicate  that  this  house  was  reportedly  built  in  the  early  1870s,  being  finished  in 
1 872.  "The  house  was  built  from  lumber  hauled  by  oxcart  from  Jefferson,  Texas,  where  a  sawmill  was  then  located 
...  The  old  log  house  out  back  was  the  kitchen,,.  The  back  room  was  added  on  in  the  1880s  or  early  1890s  as  a 
kitchen,  and  a  well  was  dug  adjacent  to  the  new  kitchen." 

This  house  was  the  most  interesting  structure  at  the  site.  It  was  a  two-story  ell-plan  dwelling  set  on  a  sandstone 
foundation.  It  had  a  full-length  porch  on  the  south  elevation  (Figure  8-54)  and  an  L-shaped  porch  on  the  back 
(Figure  8-55).  A  .small  kitchen  porch  was  located  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house.  The  house  was  built  in 
several  phases,  and  additions  and  alterations  are  evident  throughout  the  structure. 

Several  structural  features  suggest  the  original  dwelling  was  the  west  room.  The  west  room  had  hand  hewn 
studs  with  full  dove-tail  notching  on  the  center  stud,  and  evidence  of  older  flooring  and  interior  wall  styles  than  in 
the  east  room  (Michael  Cochran,  personal  communication,  1988). 

The  original  structure,  the  west  room,  was  a  single  room  house.  The  east  room  was  built  subsequently  followed 
by  the  breezeway.  When  this  construction  was  completed  the  dwelling  was  a  single  story  dogtrot  house.  Building 
details  suggest  there  was  a  gap  between  the  construction  of  the  east  room  and  the  breezeway.  A  second  story  was 
added  and  a  kitchen  was  built  onto  the  north  site  of  the  original  dwelling.  The  porch  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
kitchen  was  enclosed  to  form  a  small  room.  The  original  well  was  below  the  back  porch  just  outside  the  east  kitchen 
door.  It  has  been  capped.  A  poured  concrete  base  supported  a  water  pump  and  pumping  tank.  The  water  pump  is 
a  Monitor.  The  pumping  tank  is  a  Purapco  product  from  Oklahoma  City, 

The  house  has  two  intersecting  gable  roofs.  The  first  was  oriented  east-west  and  covers  the  main  house,  while 
the  second  was  oriented  north-south  and  covers  the  kitchen.  The  porches  had  shed  roofs.  The  south  porch  was  built 
in  stages  as  the  floorplan  of  the  dwelling  changed.  The  east-west  gable  and  both  the  front  and  back  porch  roofs  had 
cedar  shakes.  The  small  kitchen  porch  had  asphalt  shingles,  while  the  kitchen  gable  was  asphalt  shingles  over  the 
original  cedar  shakes. 

West  Room:  This  room  was  the  original  house.  It  was  a  single  pen  with  a  full-length  porch  on  the  south 
elevation.  The  house  faced  south,  with  a  central  door  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  double-hung,  four-over-four 
window.  A  sandstone  flT..piace  was  located  in  the  center  of  the  west  wall.  The  chimney  was  sandstone  to  a  height 
of  1.2  m  above  the  gable  after  which  it  was  capped  with  machine-made  brick.  Interior  doors  were  located  on  the 
north  and  east  walls.  These  doors  were  not  original,  and  they  d'd  not  match  in  style  the  door  on  the  south  elevation. 

The  wall  studs  of  the  west  room  were  hand  hewn  oak.  Tht  center  stud  on  the  north  and  south  walls  had  full 
dovetail  notching.  The  sills  V'ere  mortise  and  tenon.  The  north  interior  wall  showed  evidence  of  two  wall  treatments. 
The  original  was  tongue  and  groove  one  half  inch  thick  8-inch  wide  boards.  This  was  later  covered  by  thin  beaded 
ceiling.  The  other  interior  walls  were  covered  by  wider  beaded  ceiling.  All  of  the  walls  were  later  covered  with 
wallpaper. 

The  oiiginai  floor  was  tongue  and  groove  lx6-inch  planks  that  were  later  covered  by  tongue  and  groove  1x4- 
inch  planks.  More  recently,  probably  in  ecnjunction  with  the  kitchen,  the  floor  was  covered  with  linoleum.  This 
room  had  wide  beaded  ceiling. 


Easi  Room:  The  east  room  was  built  second.  It  had  hewn,  mortise  and  tenon  sills.  It  was  the  same  size  as  the 
west  room.  A  matching  sandstone  fireplace  was  located  on  the  east  wall.  It  was  removed  at  a  later  date.  The  front 
or  south  elevation  was  identical  in  plan  to  the  south  elevation  of  the  west  room,  and  the  doors  and  windows  match. 
The  interior  door  on  the  west  wall  opened  onto  the  breezeway  but  was  not  located  directly  across  from  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  breezeway  from  the  west  room.  The  door  from  the  east  room  was  offset  because  of  the  placement 
of  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor.  An  exterior  door  and  a  window  were  located  on  the  north  wall  of  the  east  room. 

The  flooring  was  tongue  and  groove  lx4-inch  planking  and  matched  the  second  floor  of  the  west  room  and 
the  breezeway  floor.  It  was  oriented  east-west.  The  walls  and  ceiling  had  wide  beaded  ceiling  that  matched  the  style 
used  in  the  kitchen  and  breezeway.  The  walls  were  later  covered  with  cheesecloth-backed  wallpaper.  A  porch  was 
built  on  the  south  elevation  that  extended  the  full  length  of  the  east  room,  matching  the  south  porch  of  the  west 
room.  Later,  the  two  porches  were  connected  when  the  breezeway  was  built.  The  original  exterior  of  this  room  was 
board  and  batten.  These  walls  extended  up  to  the  gable,  indicating  that  the  upstairs  east  room  was  originally  separate 
from  the  west  upstairs.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  west  room  were  not  board  and  batten. 

Breezewav:  Tlie  breezeway  was  the  third  room  to  be  built.  It  sat  at  the  same  height  as  the  west  and  east  rooms 
and  served  to  connect  the  two.  Double  doors  were  located  directly  across  from  each  other  on  the  south  and  nonh 
elevations.  They  both  opened  into  the  breezeway.  The  two  sets  of  doors  were  the  same  size  but  did  not  match  in 
style.  The  front  doors  had  glass  panels,  while  the  north  doors  did  not.  Their  locations  were  offset  to  the  west  of 
center.  As  a  result,  both  the  north  and  south  elevations  did  not  exhibit  symmetry. 

An  exterior  door  was  added  in  recent  years  east  of  the  double  doors  on  the  south  elevation.  The  door  opened 
out  and  provided  access  to  a  staircase  to  the  upper  floor.  The  staircase  was  also  recent.  The  original  was  located 
in  the  breezeway  hut  had  been  removed.  The  orientation  of  the  original  staircase  is  unknown  but  was  probably  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  was  evidence  in  the  upstairs  east  bedroom  and  the  downstairs  east  room  that  access 
doors  were  located  in  the  south  comer  of  the  west  elevation.  Both  were  covered  over  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
orientation  of  the  new  stai.-case, 

There  was  only  one  level  of  flooring.  It  was  U4-inch  hardwood  that  matched  the  second  floor  in  the  west 
room.  It  was  oriented  east-west.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  made  of  beaded  ceiling,  matching  the  larger  beaded 
ceiling  style  of  the  kitchen  and  the  west,  south,  and  east  walls  of  the  west  room.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted 
dark  brown  and  weie  covered  with  wallpaper  at  one  time.  Remnants  of  cheesecloth  backing  and  staples  remained. 

Second  Floor:  The  upstairs  had  two  bedrooms  with  a  hall  or  open  room  in  between.  The  stairs  were  oriented 
nonh-south  and  the  top  step  was  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  hall.  The  bedrooms  were  equal  size,  and  both  had 
two  windows  on  the  south  side.  The  east  bedroom  had  two  matching  windows  on  the  north,  while  the  west  room 
had  one  on  the  west  wall,  and  one  on  the  north.  These  windows  were  small,  had  four  panes,  and  swiveled  open. 
The  sills  sloped  towards  the  exterior  to  keep  rainwater  out.  The  doorway  to  the  west  room  was  in  the  center  of  the 
east  wall,  while  the  east  bedroom  door  was  located  off-center  and  just  north  of  the  staircase. 

The  upstairs  floors  were  tongue  and  groove  hardwood,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  wide  beaded  ceiling  that 
matched  the  downstairs.  Linoleum  had  been  laid  down  over  the  hardwood  floors  in  both  bedrooms.  The  ceilings 
were  a  gambrel  style.  The  east  bedroom  was  painted  royal  blue,  the  center  zoom  was  light  blue,  and  the  west 
bedroom  was  green. 

Tlie  easi  room  originally  had  a  door  in  the  south  comer  of  the  west  wall.  This  indicates  that  the  original 
stairway  was  probably  oriented  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  modem  stairway. 

Kitchen:  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  combined  in  a  single  room.  They  were  added  to  the  north  side 
of  the  original  room  during  the  late  1880s  or  early  1890s.  The  room  had  one  interior  door  on  the  south  elevation 
and  exterior  doors  on  the  west  and  east.  There  are  three  windows  on  the  west  elevation  atid  one  on  the  north.  The 
north  window  was  net  original.  A  small  porch  provided  acce.ss  for  the  exterior  door  on  the  west  elevation.  It  was 
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set  on  sandstone  and  brick  piers.  It  had  a  shed  roof  with  asphalt  shingles.  The  east  exterior  door  opened  onto  the 
back  porch.  The  original  floor  was  3-inch  hardwood,  tongue  and  groove,  and  was  oriented  north-south.  Four 
different  styles  of  linoleum  have  been  used  over  this  floor.  All  of  the  interior  walls  were  covered  with  wide  beaded 
c  hit..;.  The  south  part  of  the  east  wall,  the  south  wall,  and  the  west  wall  were  later  covered  with  sheetrock.  The 
kitcheii  railing  had  either  been  lowered  or  was  originally  built  low.  There  were  two  sets  of  joists  for  the  rafters, 
about  30  cm  apart.  The  upper  Joists  were  2x4s  on  2-fook  centers  while  the  lower  set  were  2x4s  on  3-foot  centers. 
The  bottom  joi.sts  matched  the  ceiling  heights,  while  the  uppers  were  at  gable-eave  height. 

Summary:  The  main  dwelling  was  a  one-and-a-half  or  two-story  ell-shaped  structure  with  sandstone  chiitineys 
on  the  west  and  east  elevations.  The  gable  roof  of  the  older  sections  was  or'emed  east-west,  while  the  kitchen  gable 
ran  north-south.  The  south  or  front  elevation  had  a  full-length  porch,  built  in  sections  corresponding  to  changes  in 
the  floorplan.  The  ell  addition  was  a  kitchen  added  in  the  late  1880s  or  early  1 890s.  An  ell-shaped  porch  was  located 
on  the  back  side  of  the  house.  A  well  was  under  the  back  porch  east  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  reported  detached  log 
kitchen  was  probably  located  under  the  1890s  kitchen  addition. 

This  dwelling  had  under  undergone  considerable  alteration,  and  reconstructing  the  building  history  was  a 
complex  task.  The  structure  appears  to  have  undergone  at  least  five  major  building  episodes:  (a)  construction  of  the 
west  room,  (b)  east  room,  (c)  breezeway,  (d)  upstairs,  and  (e)  kitchen. 

Small  House:  This  smaller,  balloon-frame  house  was  located  about  45  m  northwest  of  the  main  dwelling.  It  was 
a  single  room  structure  with  a  porch  on  the  south  and  a  shed  addition  on  the  nortl:  (Figure  8-56).  Tlie  addition  was 
the  same  east-west  width  of  the  house,  while  the  porch  was  slightly  smaller.  The  entire  structure  was  built  of 
commercial  14  cut  lumber  and  wire  nails.  The  exterior  walls  were  board  and  batten  on  both  the  original  room  and 
the  addition.  The  house  had  a  high,  east-west  gable  over  the  original  room  and  shed  roofs  over  the  porch  and 
addition.  The  original  roof  was  cedar  shakes,  which  were  still  visible  under  asbestos  sbmgles.  No  cedar  shakes 
occurred  on  the  porch  roof. 

The  south  or  front  elevation  had  a  central  door  flanked  by  two  windows.  A  second  door  occurred  on  the  north 
elevation,  and  a  central  window  occurred  on  both  the  west  and  east  elevations.  A  banging,  machine-made  brick 
chimney  was  located  just  north  of  the  window  on  the  west  elevation.  The  interior  walls  were  veneer  paneling  in  the 
original  room  and  plywood  in  the  addition.  Under  the  paneling  was  tar  paper  and  traces  of  wallpaper.  The  floor  was 
tongue  and  groove  3-inch  hardwood  running  east-west.  The  ceiling  was  tongued  and  had  been  painted  dark  brown. 

A  variety  of  accounts  have  been  reported  about  the  function  of  this  structure  and  when  it  was  built.  Skinner 
et  al.  (1982a)  mention  that  this  structure  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "slave  quarters"  by  an  informant.  Furtlier,  they 
state  that  according  to  "Swick's  interview  with  Eunice  Gray,  the  house  has  been  used  as  a  tenant  house,"  Others 
have  described  it  as  the  oldest  building  on  the  farm,  as  an  office,  and  as  a  "weaning  house"  for  newlyweds  who  had 
not  built  their  own  house  yet. 

3  he  construction  material,  including  the  exclusive  use  of  wire  nails,  machine-made  brick,  the  paneling,  and 
commercial-sized  lumber  support  an  early  to  mid-twentieth  century  construction  date. 

Bam:  This  two-story  structure  had  a  witch's  hat  roof  with  a  noith-south  gable  over  the  ernter  and  shed  roofs  on 
the  east  and  west  (Figure  8-57).  The  bam  appeared  to  have  been  built  as  a  single  unit  rather  than  the  sheds  having 
been  added  later.  It  measured  17.75  m  east-west  by  12.88  ra  north-south.  The  roof  was  nongaivanized  corrugated 
metal  sheeting  painted  silver.  It  has  a  stone  and  mortar  foundation,  and  the  sills  were  commercial.  The  exterior 
walls  were  vertical  planking  with  faded  red  paint.  Wire  nails  were  used  throughout.  Although,  the  last  owner  had 
heard  that  the  bam  was  built  during  World  War  1,  the  lumber  sizes  indicate  the  bam  was  probably  built  after  1930. 

The  first  floor  had  a  central  breezeway  lo  ted  west  of  center  and  running  north-south.  Nine  livestock  pens 
were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  breezeway  hree  opened  onto  the  breezeway  from  the  west  and  four  from  the 
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Figure  8-57.  Field  architectural  drawings  of  the  large  bare  at  41DN157.  (a)  south  elevation,  (b)  east  elevation 
detail,  (c)  north  elevation,  and  (d)  west  elevation  detail. 
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east.  Two  additional  pens  opened  to  the  exterior  on  the  east  elevation.  The  second  floor  was  divided  into  loft  areas 
and  three  storage  bins. 

Log  Crib:  The  core  of  this  building  was  a  log,  single-pen  crib  granary  (Figure  8-58).  Shed  .-’dditinns  occurred  on 
the  north  and  south  sides.  The  original  roof  was  replaced.  A  corrugated  metal,  witch's  hat  roof  extended  over  the 
log  crib  and  the  additions.  The  gable  over  the  pen  was  oriented  east-west.  The  original  pen  measured  3.2  and 
was  built  of  postoak  logs  set  on  sandstone  piers.  Except  for  the  sills,  the  logs  were  predominately  unhewn  with  V- 
notching.  Some  logs  showed  evidence  of  having  been  planed.  The  sills  were  hewn.  A  single  door  occurred  on  the 
east  elevation  of  the  crib.  The  floor  and  interior  walls  were  plank.  No  chinking  occurs. 

The  additions  had  hewn  sills  set  on  sandstone  piers.  The  walls  were  vertical  boatd  planking,  painted  red,  and 
both  additions  had  a  door  on  the  west  and  east  elevations.  A  loft  was  added  above  the  log  crib  when  the  additions 
were  built.  Plank  floors  occurred  in  both  additions,  the  north  addition  was  dividea  into  two  feed  storage 
compartments,  and  the  south  addition  had  three  compartments. 

Livestock  Shelter:  This  building  was  frame  and  was  in  the  process  of  being  tom  down  and  moved  while  it  was  being 
recorded.  The  structure  had  a  high,  north-south  gable  and  corrugated  metal  roof.  It  was  3  m  wide  north-south,  and 
12.8  m  long.  The  west  wall  abutted  the  log  crib.  The  sills  were  hewn  with  half-lap  notching  and  were  set  on 
sandstone  piers.  The  exterior  walls  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  were  cut  boards,  possibly  cedar,  and  painted  red. 
The  south  wall  was  open  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  13-cm  diameter  oak  posts. 

Garage:  This  building  had  venical  plank  walls  and  a  cotrugated  metal  gable  roof.  The  double  doors  were  gone.  The 
sills  were  oak  and  the  foundation  and  floor  were  concrete. 

Cellar:  The  cellar,  approximately  5  m  west  of  the  main  house,  was  limestone.  It  had  a  vent  on  the  west  end  and 
the  entryway  was  on  the  east.  The  interior  had  an  arched  ceiling  with  limestone  and  mortar  walls.  The  six  steps 
were  limestone  and  mortar  and  the  floor  was  concrete.  There  were  empty  whole  and  broken  jars,  six  jars  with 
preserves,  and  a  small  table  and  two  chairs  in  the  cellar. 

Dating:  We  were  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  sills  and  interior  log  members  of  the  main  dwelling  or  the  log  crib 
before  they  were  acquired  by  a  private  individual  and  moved.  As  a  result,  we  did  not  obtain  tree-ring  dates  for  these 
buildings. 

Significance:  The  architectural  assemblage  provides  a  significant  data  set  for  examining  changes  in  the  building 
landscape  of  a  farm  occupied  by  several  generations  of  the  same  family.  This  site  contained  a  number  of  suppon 
buildings  recorded  in  the  reservoir,  and.  the  dwelling,  which  was  built  in  several  phases,  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  the  construction  history  of  a  structure  that  was  added  onto  and  altered  several  times  over  a  100- 
year  period. 

Recommendation:  Based  on  the  history  of  this  site,  the  architectural  status  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  fact  that  the  site 
was  determined  National  Register  eligible  in  1982,  U.N.T.  recommended  that  the  main  house  and  the  log  crib  be 
preserved.  The  house  was  acquired  by  a  private  individual  and  moved  to  Montague  County  where  it  is  being 
restored.  The  log  crib  was  destroyed  before  it  could  be  moved.  The  large  bam  was  retained  by  the  last  owner  and 
moved. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  Five  dendn^  samples  obtained  from  Ihc  log  crib  and  two  from  the  dwelling 
porches  were  sent  to  Dr.  Malcolm  Cleaveland  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  for  analysis  (Appendix  G).  All  of  the 
samples  are  oak  (probably  post  oak),  but  only  two  yielded  cutting  dates.  Sample  2  from  log  1  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crib  yielded  a  cutting  date  of  1902.  Sample  7  from  a  sill  to  the  front  porch  of  the  house  yielded  a  cutting  date  of 
1895. 
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Figure  8-58.  Field  architectural  drawing  of  the  east  elevation  of  the  log  crib  at  41DN157. 


Proton  iviagnetoflieter  Survey:  A  magnetometer  survey  was  conducted  north  of  the  house  to  identify  subsurface 
anomalies  that  could  be  identified  as  archaeologically  significant.  No  features  were  visible  in  this  area  prior  to  this 
survey.  The  vegetation  was  primarily  mixed  grasses  and  surface  visibility  was  over  90%. 

Two  20x20-m  survey  blocks  were  placed  to  recover  information  from  the  backyard  behind  the  original  dwelling 
and  later  additions.  The  survey  was  conducted  by  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brooks  Ellwood. 

The  values  produced  by  the  proton  magnetometer  ranged  from  -615  to  -(•999.  The  background  was  primarily 
negative  values,  while  the  dominant  anomalies  were  defined  by  high  negative  and  high  positive  values  less  than  -  ICKj 


and  greater  than  +100,  The  results  cf  the  proton  magnetometer  suivey  are  illustrated  in  Figure  8-59,  Only  the 
positive  values  are  presented.  These  data  indicate  three  dominant  or  archaeologically  significant  anomalies. 


Anomaly  1 
(Buried  Water  Line) 


S126 


E176 


Anomaly  3 

(Buried  Ash  and  Metal) 


Anomaly  2 
(Buried  Shed  Debris) 


El96'-^\ 

S160 


+999 


Note:  Only  positive  anomaly  values  shown. 


Figure  8-59.  Magnetometer  survey  map  of  the  positive  magnetometer  values  for  41DN157. 

Anomaly  1  was  a  buried  water  or  sewer  line.  The  signature  for  this  anomaly  is  unusual.  While  it  is  linear,  gaps 
occur,  and  both  positive  and  negative  peaks  are  etthibited.  The  biggest  gap  occurs  near  the  dwelling. 
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Anomaly  2  correlated  with  Feature  1,  buried  debris  from  a  demolished  shed  that  was  recorded  by  the  survey 
crew  in  1981.  Ai  that  time,  the  structure  measured  approximately  8  m  east-west  and  5  m  north-south.  A  privy  was 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  shed.  Neither  was  standing  when  the  site  was  tested  in  1987. 

Feature  1  was  encountered  in  a  50x5C-cm  unit  a’  Unit  S144  E192.  This  unit  was  expanded  into  a  Ixl-m  unit 
and  a  second  Ixl-m  square  was  dug  at  Unit  S145  E192  to  further  expose  and  map  Feature  1 .  Following  this,  it  was 
cross-sectioned  and  profiled  in  Backhoe  Trench  1  between  20  cm  and  120  cm  below  the  surface.  Within  Backhoe 
Trench  1,  Feature  1  measured  5  m  north-south,  extending  from  S148  to  S143.  The  spatial  extent  of  Feature  1  (see 
Figure  8-53)  wa'  estimated  to  be  approximately  8  m  north-south  by  5  m  east-west  based  on  the  size  of  Aiiomaly 
2  (S141-S149  and  E188-194).  The  privy  was  not  found. 

Anomaly  3  included  Features  4  (buried  metal  bucket),  5  (ash  lens),  and  6  (ash  and  metal).  These  features  were 
encountered  when  Backhoe  Trench  1  was  excavated  to  test  Anomalies  2  and  3.  No  farther  excavations  were 
conducted  in  these  features. 

An  isolated  high  positive  anomaly  (-1-999  values)  was  recorded  between  Anomalies  1  and  2.  No  feature  was 
found  in  Backhoe  Trench  3  or  Backhoe  Trench  5,  and  this  positive  anomaly  probably  reflects  buried  metal.  Another 
high  positive  anomaly  (-1-999)  occurred  south  of  Anomaly  2  and  probably  also  represents  buried  metal. 

Excavation  Method:  Sheet  refuse  investigations  included  excavation  of  170  SOxSO-cm  units,  four  Ixl-m  units  for 
feature  exploration  in  the  former  shed  and  privy  area,  six  backhoe  trenches,  and  one  block  containing  six  Ixl-m 
units  and  seven  1x0. 5-m  units.  The  S0x30-cm  units  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid  across  the  site  to  recover  information 
on  site  size,  age,  function,  integrity,  and  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  subsurface  artifacts.  Based  on  this 
information,  additional  5Qx50-cm  units  were  excavated  using  a  4-m  interval  behind  the  house.  This  area  contained 
the  oldest  domestic  sheet  refuse  material  and  was  the  only  part  of  the  early  backyard  area  that  remained  intact. 

A  block  was  excavated  behind  the  dwelling.  Excavation  was  conducted  in  a  checkerboard  fashion  and  while 
early  material  occurred  in  Block  1  the  area  was  badly  disturbed.  Standing  water  collected  in  the  block.  The  owners 
continued  to  graze  cattle  on  the  site,  and  because  of  the  soft  soil  and  standing  water  in  this  aiea.  modem  debris  and 
older  sheet  refuse  material  were  mixed.  The  1x0. 5-m  units  were  hand-excavated  as  a  trench.  They  contained  mixed 
sheet  refuse  deposits  similar  to  the  deposits  found  in  the  50x  )-cm  units  on  the  4-  and  8-m  grid  in  the  house  area. 

The  backhoe  trenches  were  excavated  to  examine  magnetic  anomalies  and  subsurface  features  identified  in  the 
50x50-cm  test  units.  Backhoe  Trench  1  was  oriented  north-south  to  bisect  Anomaly  2.  Backhoe  Trench  2  and 
Backhoe  Trench  3  bisected  Anomaly  1,  while  Backhoe  Trench  4  extended  into  Anomaly  2.  Backhoe  Trench  5  was 
dug  to  recover  information  on  the  high  positive  anomaly  between  Anomalies  1  and  2. 

Excavation  Results:  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  contains  evidence  of  general  spatial  pattei  ung  associated  with 
outbuilding  versus  dwelling  yard  use.  Considerable  disturbance  is  evident,  however,  in  many  areas,  reflecting  the 
reuse  of  structures  and  yard  areas.  The  exposure  of  a  buried  structure  associated  v.'ith  Anomaly  2  and  buried 
disturbed  deposits  in  Anomaly  3  indicate  the  yard  north  of  the  dwelling  has  been  disturbed  by  modem  activities. 
The  construction  of  the  buried  water  line  (Anomaly  1)  also  damaged  the  sheet  refu.se  deposits  north  of  the  dwelling. 
Other  factors  contributing  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  sheet  refuse  midden  include  the  use  of  the  site  as  a  grazing 
range  for  cattle  after  the  farm  was  abandoned.  Cattle  wallows  were  evident  at  the  site.  All  of  these  factors,  as  well 
as  the  over  100  years  of  occupation  at  this  site,  have  resulted  in  mixed  sheet  refuse  deposits  and  the  removal  or 
masking  of  earlier  deposits.  Artifacts  from  the  earliest  occupation  are  mixed  with  items  from  later  occupations.  For 
example,  the  reported  detached  kitchen  was  not  found.  U  may  be  under  the  ca.  1890$  addition  to  the  house.  Sheet 
refuse  artifacts  from  activities  conducted  near  the  dwelling  and  detached  kitchen  during  the  early  occupation  are 
mixed  with  aitifacts  from  similar  domestic  activities  conducted  by  more  recent  occupants. 
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The  impact  of  the  considerable  length  of  occupation  is  visible  in  the  mean  beginning  dates  obtained  for  the  site, 
Because  the  site  has  been  serially  occupied  for  over  100  years,  over  70  years  during  the  twentieth  century,  the  MBD 
values  do  not  reflect  the  initial  period  of  occupation  (Table  8-29). 

Table  8-29 

MBD  Values  for  41DN157 


Artifact  Category 

Date 

Refined  Earthenware 

1877.4 

(n=246) 

Stoneware 

1834.7 

(n=84) 

Bottle  Glass 

1909.4 

(n=296) 

The  relative  abundance  of  twentieth-century  artifacts  is  evident  across  all  categories,  panicuiarly  bottle  glass. 
Only  6.76%  (n  =  20  sherds)  of  the  datable  bottle  glass  sherds  were  assigned  pre-1900  initial  popularity  or 
manufacturing  dates.  On  the  other  hand,  only  13.41%  of  the  datable  refined  earthenwares  have  initial  popularity 
dates  between  1900  and  1990,  while  47.06%  of  the  stonewares  date  to  this  period. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  account  for  the  largest  percentage  of  the  artifacts  recovered,  totalling  39.49% .  Architectural 
items  total  30. 10%,  fallowed  by  thin  and  heavy  metal  (14.36%).  Machine-cut  nails  only  account  for  29.48%  of  the 
nails  collected.  Wire  nails  total  70.52%,  while  both  handmade  bricks  and  machine-made  bricks  were  uncommon. 
The  artifacts  recovered  from  the  site  are  summarized  in  Table  8-30. 

Table  8-30 

Artifacts  Recovered  from  41DN157 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  fi  Coarse  Earthenware 

a 

0. 12 

Refined  Earthenware 

243 

3.68 

Stoneware 

109 

1.65 

Porcelain 

6 

0.09 

Bottle  Glass 

2609 

39.49 

Table  Glass 

111 

1.68 

Lamp  Glass 

18 

0.27 

Unid.  Glass 

33 

0.50 

Window  Glass 

4  02 

6.08 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

316 

4 . 78 

Wire  Nails 

756 

11.44 

Handmade  Brick 

7 

0. 11 

Machine-Made  Brick 

74 

1.12 

Building  Material 

434 

6.57 

Personal  Items 

72 

1.09 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

949 

14.36 

Household  Items 

32 

0.48 

Machine  &  Wagon 

58 

0 . 88 

Tools 

4 

0.06 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

15 

0.23 

Ammunition 

12 

0.18 

Electrical  Items 

11 

0. 17 

Misc.  Other 

328 

4 . 96 

Total 

6607 
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The  density  maps  produced  for  the  site  using  the  data  from  the  50x50-cm  units  indicates  little  sheet  refuse 
material  north  of  the  bam  and  granary /stable.  Many  of  the  units  in  this  area  contain  sterile  deposits.  Densities  are 
low  south  of  the  dwelling  and  north  of  the  small  dwelling/off.ce  and  Backhoe  Trench  1. 

Refined  earthenwares  are  highly  concentrated  near  the  dwelling.  They  cluster  in  the  north  and  west  yards, 
particularly  northwest  of  the  kitchen  addition.  Some  occur  in  disturbed  contexts  northeast  of  the  small  housc/office. 
Few  occur  in  the  south  (front)  yard  or  west  of  the  garage.  None  occur  in  the  outbuilding  area  (bam,  granary/stable). 
Refined  earthenware  counts  range  between  zero  and  18  sherds  per  50x50-cm  unit. 

Stonewares  exhibit  a  similar  spatial  distribution  as  refined  earthenwares  but  cluster  farther  from  the  dwelling. 
A  small  cluster  occurs  northwest  of  the  bam,  between  the  outbuildings  and  the  house,  and  over  12  m  from  the 
dwelling  in  the  north  yard.  Only  six  sherds  were  found  in  the  south  (front)  or  east  yards. 

Bottle  glass  -l  erds  cluster  northwest  of  the  dwelling  and  in  disturbed  deposits  nortlieast  of  the  small 
dwelling/office.  No  bottle  glass  sherds  were  found  in  the  outbuilding  area  west  of  the  house,  few  occur  in  the 
northeast  yard  or  in  the  front  (south)  yards,  or  over  12-15  m  from  the  house  in  the  north  yard. 

Machine-cut  nails  and  wire  nails  exhibited  dissimilar  distributions.  Machine-cut  nails  were  absent  in  the  bam 
area.  They  cluster  northwest  of  the  dwelling  and  in  dismrbed  deposits  in  the  north  yard.  On  the  other  hand,  wire 
nails  exhibit  a  broader  distribution,  with  clusters  in  the  outbuilding  area  near  the  small  dwelling/office,  and  in  the 
north  yard,  both  west  and  east  of  the  kitchen.  Further,  wire  nails  dominate  the  nail  assemblage  from  the  Ixl-m  units 
dug  north  of  the  dwelling,  and  from  the  Ixl-ra  units  dug  in  Feature  1,  west  of  Backhoe  Trench  1.  These  data 
indicate  that  machine-cut  nails  cluster  near  the  early  dwelling  and  reported  detached  kitchen  but  are  absent  or 
infrequent  near  the  extant  outbuildings  that  date  to  tlic  twentieth  century.  The  low  frequency  of  machine-cut  nails 
in  the  outbuilding  areas  suggests  that  the  early  outbuildings  at  this  site  were  probably  log  with  few  nails,  and/or  the 
remains  of  these  struemres  are  masked  by  the  more  recent  outbuildings. 

Features:  Six  features  were  identified  at  41DN157.  The  location,  content,  and  function  of  these  features  are 
discussed  below. 

Features  1 ,  4,  5 ,  and  6  corresponded  to  Anomaly  2  shown  in  Figure  8-59.  Feature  1 ,  debris  from  a  demolished 
structure,  included  broken  concrete  slabs,  limestone,  reinforcing  wire  and  mesh,  boards  and  framing,  and  an 
assortment  of  domesiic  items.  Units  dug  in  Feature  1  included  S144E 1 92,  S145E192,  and  Backhoe  Trench  1.  A  total 
of  961  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Feature  1  (no  material  was  collected  in  Backhoe  Trench  1).  Bottle  glass  sherds 
(n=399)  comprise  41,52%  of  the  collected  artifacts  from  Feature  1.  The  structure  dates  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Wire  nails  (n=283)  comprise  90.13%  of  the  nail  assemblage. 

Feature  4  was  a  buried  metal  bucket.  Feature  5  was  a  small  ash  lens  that  extended  into  the  east  wall  of 
Backhoe  Trench  1.  It  was  approximately  1  m  in  size  north-south  and  more  than  1  m  east-west.  A  single  bottle  glass 
sherd  was  collected  from  Feature  5.  Sheet  metal  and  a  second  ash  lens.  Feature  6,  was  found  in  the  west  wall  of 
Backhoe  Trench  1  situated  between  Features  4  and  5.  Both  lenses  measured  2. 1  m  north-south.  These  feamres  were 
associated  with  Feature  1  and  were  probably  deposited  at  the  same  time. 

Features  2  and  3  were  associated  with  the  small  office  located  northwest  of  the  house.  Features  2  and  3, 
encountered  in  Unit  S136  E152,  represent  subsurface  disturbance  associated  with  the  drainage  system  for  the  office. 
Both  features  were  trench  lines.  Mixed  sheet  refuse  and  modem  trash  fill  were  found  in  the  unit. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  209 
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Identified  fauna  (n=68) 

Ictiobus  sp,  (buffalofish)  -  1 
Terrapene  sp.  (box  turtle)  -  2 
Meleaeris  gallopavo  ’cey)  -  23 
Gallus  gallus  (domesi..  chicken)  -  7 
Svlvilaeus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  1 
Rattus  rattus  (roof  r?i)  -  2 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  14  (MNI=2) 
O vis/Capra  sp.  (sheep/goat)  -  1 
Bos  taunts  (domestic  cattle)  -  2 
large  mammal  -  IS 

Unidentified  bone  (n=141) 


The  faunal  remains  from  this  site  are  remarkably  different  from  the  other  sites,  not  in  species  composition, 
but  in  the  number  of  bones  exhibiting  saw  cut  marks.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  total  bone  recovered  had  been  cut  by 
a  saw.  Usually,  between  1%  and  4.4%  of  total  bone  recovery  from  the  other  sites  was  modified  bone.  This  high 
percentage  of  cut  bone  may  be  a  product  of  the  site  having  been  occupied  for  over  100  years  and  only  recently 
vacated  upon  purchase  by  the  Corps. 

Eighteen  of  the  28  sawn  bones  are  indeterminate  to  element;  the  rest  are  elements  identified  as  cattle  or  pig. 
In  fact,  all  four  elements  identified  as  cattle  are  sawn.  These  include  a  femur,  a  humerus,  a  scapula,  and  a  rib. 
Except  for  the  latter,  these  appear  to  be  from  roasts,  ranging  in  cost  efficiency  from  low  cost/low  yield  (e.g., 
foreshank  cut)  to  high  cost/high  yield  (e.g.,  round  cut)  according  to  Lyman’s  model  (1987). 

Six  elements  identified  as  pig  are  sawn.  These  include  three  humeri,  a  radius,  a  scapula,  and  an  ilium 
fragment.  These  elements  likewise  represent  roast  cuts  of  meat,  such  as  picnic  hams  and  shoulder  (e.g.,  Boston 
butt),  as  well  as  loin  roasts  or  tenderloins.  Even  though  44%  of  the  pig  elements  were  teeth,  most  of  the  post- 
cranial  remains  that  were  recovered  exhibited  cut  marks.  Only  a  scapula  fragment  and  two  foot  bones  were  not  cut, 
and  these  were  not  found  in  the  areas  of  high  faunal  concentrations  around  the  house. 

A  minimum  of  two  individual  pigs  could  be  ascertained  from  the  remains  (two  left  humeri).  This  estimate  is 
undoubtedly  too  low,  given  the  occupation  term,  but  is  strictly  based  on  recovered  paired  elements.  Aging  estimates 
were  made  on  an  unfused  proximal  radius  and  a  mandible  fragment  with  unerupted  permanent  incisors,  both  of 
which  indicated  individuals  about  1  year  old  at  death. 


Besides  pig  and  cattle,  chicken  completes  the  pattern  of  faunal  utilization  at  41DN157  and  makes  it  similar  to 
that  typically  noted  from  the  other  sites  under  smdy ,  Surprisingly  few  chicken  bones  were  recovered  from  this  site. 
Not  one  exhibits  cut  marks  or  evidence  of  burning.  Likewise,  no  eggshells  were  recovered. 


Even  though  23  specimens  are  recorded  for  turkey,  they  apparently  come  from  one  individual,  the  remains 
of  which  were  scattered  in  a  small  area  at  the  farthest  extent  (S1S2  E168)  of  the  house  yard.  There  is  no  Indication 
whether  the  turkey  was  of  the  wild  or  domestic  variety . 


Lastly,  evidence  of  sheep  or  goat  was  found  at  the  Hammonds  House.  This  is  unusual  in  the  archaeological 
faunal  assemblages  from  the  area  although  many  families  'were  kno'wn  to  keep  both  (see  the  Jones  Eamily  oral 
histories).  A  metacarpal  of  sheep/goat  was  recorded  from  one  of  the  units  near  the  kitchen.  It  was  neither  cut  nor 
burned. 


Only  eight  bones  were  noted  as  having  been  burned.  Two  were  identified  as  pig  tooth  enamel  from  two 
different  units  in  the  yard.  No  pattern  of  burned  bone  was  detected  at  this  site. 
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It  is  the  distribution  of  large  mammal  bones  (especially  cut  bones)  that  is  interesting  here.  Over  a  quarter  of 
the  cut  bone  was  recovered  from  one  excavation  unit  in  Block  1  (S176  El 83),  and  the  others  clustered  in  the  yard 
behind  (west  and  north)  of  the  kitchen.  In  general,  the  density  of  bone  decreases  outward  from  the  kitchen. 

Considering  all  bone  recovered,  96%  was  found  in  units  with  south  coordinates  between  160  and  172  and  east 
coordinates  betwee"  160  and  184.  lit  other  words,  nr'  bone  was  recovered  from  the  large  expanse  of  sheet  refuse 
units  between  the  dirt  roads  shown  in  Figure  8-53  or  north  of  BHT  6,  except  for  a  few  bones  recovered  from  two 
units  placed  east  of  the  "office"  structure. 

Summary:  Site  41DN157  was  occupied  from  about  1850  into  the  1980s.  This  site  contains  mixed  and  badly 
disturbed  deposits.  The  oldest  component  has  been  seriously  impacted  by  the  more  recent  occupations  and  by  post¬ 
occupation  activities.  Several  structures  recorded  in  1981  were  bulldozed  and  buried  before  the  site  was  excavated. 
This  activity  destroyed  portions  of  the  sheet  refuse  midden  north  of  the  dwelling.  In  addition,  the  site  was  used  fur 
cattle  grazing  in  the  late  1980s,  and  this  activity  has  resulted  in  increased  erosion  and  mixing  of  the  archaeological 
deposits. 

Standing  structures  at41DNi57  included  the  main  house,  a  smaller  house/office,  a  garage,  alarge  frame  bam, 
a  small  log  crib,  a  livestock  shelter,  .tellar,  and  a  corral.  The  house  was  reportedly  built  in  the  early  1870s  and  had 
a  detached  log  kitchen.  The  original  log  house  and  detached  kitchen  were  not  found.  The  ca.  1870s  house  underwent 
several  building  episodes.  The  original  ponion  is  the  west  room.  The  east  room  was  added  a  short  time  later, 
followed  by  the  breezeway,  upstairs,  and  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  added  in  the  late  1880s  to  early  1890s. 

The  small  dwelling/office  was  built  during  the  twentieth  century  and  contained  commercial  14  cut  lumber  and 
wire  nails.  The  two-story  bam  was  probably  built  after  1930.  Other  outbuildings  included  a  log-crib  granary  with 
shed  additions  and  a  livestock  shelter/stable,  a  garage,  and  a  limestone  cellar.  All  of  these  structures  were  built 
during  the  twentieth  century.  The  cellar  may  have  been  built  shortly  after  a  tornado  destroyed  the  nearby  community 
of  Hemming  in  1907, 

The  proton  magnetometer  survey  revealed  three  major  anomalies  (1)  a  buried  water  or  sewer  line.  (2)  Feature 
1,  the  buried  debris  from  a  demolished  structure,  (3)  Feature  4  (buried  metal  bucket).  Feature  5  (ash  lens),  and 
Feature  6  (ash  and  metal). 

Field  investigations  included  excavation  of  170  50x50-cm  units,  four  Ixl-m  units  for  feature  exploration  in 
the  former  shed  and  privy  area,  six  backhoe  trenches  and  one  block  containing  six  Ixl-m  units  and  seven  1x0. 5-m 
units.  The  30x50-cm  units  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid  across  the  site  to  recover  information  on  site  size,  age,  function, 
integrity,  and  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  subsurface  artifacts.  A  block  was  excavated  behind  the  dwelling 
to  recover  information  close  to  the  dwelling,  while  backhoe  trenches  were  dug  to  examine  magnetic  anomalies  and 
subsurface  features  identified  in  the  50x50-cm  units.  These  ftcld  investigations  indicate  that  the  sheet  refuse  deposit 
is  moderately  dense  ai'd  contains  mixed  deposits  spanning  over  100  years  of  occupation.  Discrete  features,  sheet 
refuse,  and  disturbed  deposits  were  found.  Spatial  data  obtained  from  the  50x50-cm  units  indicate  that  the  domestic 
sheet  refuse  material  clusters  in  the  north  and  west  yards,  primarily  between  the  garage  and  the  house,  and  between 
the  small  house/offtce  and  the  main  dwelling.  Major  areas  of  this  deposit,  however,  have  been  adversely  impacted 
by  more  recent  activities.  Little  sheet  refuse  occurs  in  the  outbuilding  area  or  in  the  south  or  east  yards. 

The  mean  beginning  dates  obtained  for  the  site  reflect  the  long  occupation  associated  with  this  farmstead,  with 
the  majority  of  the  artifacts  dating  from  the  more  recent  occupations.  The  earliest  component  was  not  found,  and 
the  ca.  1870s  occupation  was  largely  masked  or  mixed  with  artifacts  from  later  occupations. 

The  long  occupation  history  of  the  early  farmstead  at  41DN157  is  further  masked  by  the  extant  architecture. 
The  more  recent  house/office,  the  bam,  concrete  trough,  and  stable  all  reflect  the  cattle  ranch  occupation  of  this 
site  during  the  twentieth  century.  Similar  cattle-related  structures  occur  at  other  twentieth  century  ranches  in  the 
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project  area.  While  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a,  1982b,),  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985)  identified  "barns"  at  a  number  of  sites 
in  the  reservoir  area  (see  Appendix  K),  many  of  these  structures  were  actually  sheds  Bams,  either  dairy  or  cattle 
bams,  were  not  common  in  this  area  and  were  most  frequent  at  ranches  and  diversified  farms  occupied  into  the 
1940s  or  more  recently.  For  example,  the  large  sheds  at  41DN250(Jones  Farm)  were  mistakenly  identified  as  bams, 
but  in  fact  were  buggy  and  work  sheds. 
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Map  Quad 
Elevation 

Scheduled  Investigations 
Additional  Investigations 

Soil  Association 
Cultural  Affiliation 


Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv,  1978), 

#3397-144 

620'  amsl 

Limited  testing 

Archival,  geomorphology,  magnetometer 

survey,  excavation 

Callishurg  soils 

Historic  (ca.  1880  to  1920) 


Description:  The  site  is  near  the  Cooke/Denton  county  line,  south  of  41DN167,  and  southwest  of  41DN250.  It  is 
in  a  wooded  grove  on  a  small  promontory,  t  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Johnson  Branch  Creek  and  on  the  east  and 
southeast  by  a  iiaermittent  stream.  The  old  road  from  Bloomfield  to  Hemming  is  located  to  the  south.  No  extant 
structures  occur,  but  surface  features  include  a  house  mound,  chimney  debris,  a  stone-lined  well,  and  a  collapsed 
cellar  (Figure  8-60).  The  site  area  is  approximately  60x60  m  based  on  the  distribution  of  surface  and  subsurface 
features  and  artifacts. 


Previous  Investigations;  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECI  in  1981 .  Testing  was  recommended  to  determine  potential 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  The  site  was  revisited  by  personnel  from  NTSU  in  1985,  at  which 
time,  limited  testing  was  recommended. 

Archival  Investigations;  The  site  is  located  on  the  John  Johnson  survey  (A-670).  Archival  research  was  not 
requested.  However,  research  conducted  on  sites  410N167  and  41DN248,  also  located  on  this  survey,  indicated 
that  41DN166  was  situated  on  Tract  4  of  this  survey  (see  ippendix  A).  It  contained  98  acres,  and  was  bisected 
northwest  to  southeast  by  Johnson  Branch,  The  survey  was  granted  to  John  Johnson,  and  in  1881,  he  conveyed  the 
western  203  acres  of  the  320-acrc  survey  to  his  wife  Sarah  Johnson.  The  property  was  to  transfer  to  her  after  his 
death.  The  Johnson  homestead  was  located  at  41DN248,  and  41DN166  was  not  homesteaded  until  after  1881. 
However,  based  on  the  archaeological  record  at  the  site,  it  was  probably  occupied  shortly  after  Sarah  Johnson 
acquired  it. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Proton  Magnetometer  Survey;  A  magnetometer  survey  was  conducted  at  41DN166  to  identify  subsurface 
anomalies  that  could  be  identified  as  archaeologically  significant  (Figure  8-61),  Features  visible  prior  to  die  survey 
included  a  cellar  depression  (Feature  3),  the  house  mound  (Feature  4),  and  a  sandstone  welt  (Feature  5).  The 
vegetation  was  primarily  mixed  grasses  and  cedar  trees,  and  surface  visibility  was  over  90%. 

Three  20x20-m  and  one  10x20-m  blocks  were  surveyed  to  recover  information  for  the  main  site  area.  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Brooks  Ellwood. 


The  values  produced  by  the  proton  magnetometer  ranged  from  -280  to  4-999.  The  background  was  primarily 
negative  values,  while  the  dominant  anomalies  were  defmed  by  high  negative  (-99  to  -280)  and  high  positive  values 
(4-100  to  4-999).  The  results  of  the  proton  magnetometer  survey  are  shown  in  Figure  8-61 .  Only  the  positive  values 
are  presented.  These  data  indicate  five  archaeologically  significant  anomalies.  Only  Anomaly  4  (house  mound)  and 
Anomaly  5  (west  cellar)  were  visible  on  the  site  surface. 


•  • 
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Figure  8-60.  Site  map  of  41DN166. 


The  first  anomaly  is  Feature  1 ,  a  buried  kitchen-related  trash  deposit.  This  feature  was  e^tposed  in  several  50s50- 
cm  units,  and  based  on  these  data  and  the  magnetometer  data.  Block  I  was  excavated  to  recover  additional 
information  on  this  feature,  This  feature  was  characterized  by  both  positive  and  negative  proton  magnetometer 
values,  but  was  predominately  identified  by  high  positive  values.  The  area  southeast  of  this  anomaly  is  characterized 
by  a  background  of  low  negative  values. 

The  second  anomaly  is  Feature  2,  a  collapsed  cellar.  This  anomaly  was  identified  as  a  dipolar  anomaly,  with  the 
positive  values  clustering  to  the  north  and  the  negative  values  to  the  south.  Only  the  positive  values  are  shown  in 
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Figure  8-61.  Based  on  the  magnetometer  data,  this  area  was  shovel  scraped  revealing  a  planvicw  of  the  collapsed 
cellar.  This  exposed  planview  was  drawn  and  the  excavation  of  BHT  5  provided  a  profile  of  Feature  2. 


Feature  3 
(Cellar  Depression) 


Outbuilding  Area 


S210 


E250 


Note  Only  positive  values  are  shown. 

Small  unlabeled  peaks  are  primarily  metal  (values  range  from  500+  to  999+). 


Figure  8-61 .  Magaetometer  survey  map  of  the  positive  magnetometer  values  for  41DN166. 


Anomaly  3  is  a  possible  outbuilding  and  barbed-wire  fenceline  northeast  of  the  house  and  Feature  2.  This 
anomaly  contains  both  positive  and  negative  values,  with  a  linear  arrangement  of  high  positive  values  ranging  from 
+ 100  to  +999.  Tnc  A  horizon  is  also  shallower  in  Shis  area  ihau  near  the  house  mound  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  site.  Backhoc  Trenches  2,  3,  and  4  bisect  this  anomaly  providing  several  profiles. 

Anomaly  4  is  the  house  mound  (Feature  4).  This  mound  measured  approximately  6  m  north-south  by  4  m  east- 
west.  This  anomaly  is  characterized  by  both  positive  and  negative  values,  but  is  largely  visible  as  several  small 
dusters  of  +999  values.  This  feature  is  bisected  north-south  by  BHT  2, 
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Anomaly  5  is  the  west  cellar  (Feature  3).  This  cellar  was  collapsed,  and  a  profile  was  exposed  in  BHT  1.  This 
anomaly  is  dipolar,  with  the  high  positive  values  occurring  to  the  north,  and  the  negative  values  occurring  to  the 
south.  This  minors  the  pattern  recorded  for  Anomaly  2  (east  cellar). 

Other  small  high  positive  peaks  are  visible  in  Figure  8-61.  These  are  interpreted  as  small  pieces  of  buried  metal 
and  generally  occur  as  either  isolated  I- 500  or  -1-999  values. 

Excavation  Methods;  Twenty -one  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  during  testing  on  an  8- m  grid  (see  Figure  8-60)  to 
recover  information  on  site  size,  age,  function,  integrity,  and  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  subsurface 
anifacts.  These  units  indicated  in  situ  deposits  associated  with  a  single  house  site  occupied  between  the  mid-1880s 
and  the  1930s.  Several  50x50-cm  units  revealed  evidence  of  possible  buried  features.  For  example.  Unit  S204  E240 
contained  an  ash  lens,  charcoal,  and  numerous  domestic  artifacts,  particularly  bottle  glass  and  ceramics.  Based  on 
the  initial  testing  results,  additional  sheet  refuse  investigations  were  unde  .iken,  including  a  proton  magnetometer 
survey  to  aid  in  locating  buried  archaeological  features.  The  results  of  the  proton  magnetometer  survey  are  discussed 
above  (see  Figure  8-61). 

A  total  of  122  50xSO-cm  units,  including  the  urigual  21,  were  dug  at  the  site  on  a  4-m  grid.  A  single 
judgmentally  placed  50x50-cm  unit.  Unit  S192  E210.5,  was  excavated  in  Feature  3,  the  west  cellar.  Backhoe 
trenches  were  also  used  to  recover  data  on  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  as  well  as,  information  on  geological  site 
formation  processes  and  cross-sectioning  buried  features.  Seven  backhoe  trenches  were  excavated  at  the  site.  BHT 
1  bisected  Feature  3,  the  west  cellar.  Backhoe  Trenches  2,  5,  and  6  provided  excellent  coverage  of  the  subsurface 
deposits  for  reconstructing  the  site  formation  history.  BHT  2  yielded  data  on  the  house  mound  (Feature  4),  while 
BHT  5  bisected  Feature  2  (east  cellar).  The  unexcavated  portion  of  Feature  1,  the  kitchen-related  ash/trash  deposit, 
was  bisected  by  BHT  7,  and  a  large  magnetometer  anomaly  northeast  of  the  house  was  examined  in  BHT  3  and 
BHT  4. 

A  total  of  28  1 X 1  -m  units  were  excavated  in  Block  1  to  examine  Feature  1 .  An  additional  eight  1  x  1  -m  units  were 
judgmentally  placed  to  investigate  magnetometer  anomalies  (see  above  discussion).  These  units  v/ere  excavated  in 
5-cm  levels. 

Other  efforts  included  removal  of  the  A-horizon  by  shovel-scraping  to  expose  Feature  2  and  machine-scraping 
to  expose  Feature  3.  The  relative  placement  and  size  of  both  features  were  estimated  using  the  proton  magnetometer 
data.  A  planview  was  exposed  and  drawn  for  both  features  at  the  base  of  the  A-horizon. 

Geology:  Site  41 DN 166  is  located  east  of  Johnson  Branch  Creek  in  nonhemmosi  Denton  County  near  the  center 
of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  The  site  is  situated  on  a  low  ridge  that  forms  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Johnson  Branch  Creek  valley  and  is  in  an  area  that  has  been  extensively  cleared  of  vegetation  in  historic  times. 
Because  of  nearby  outcrops  of  Woodbine  s.-uids  and  the  proximity  of  the  Johnson  Branch  subplain,  the  native 
vegetation  was  probably  dominated  by  low  forests. 

Geological  exposures  of  the  site  were  made  by  excavation  of  seven  backhoe  trenches  and  numt  rous  50x50-cm 
and  Ixl  -m  test  units  (see  Figure  8-60).  Geologic  investigations  of  the  site  include  descriptions  of  two  profiles,  The 
first  is  in  BHT  I  in  the  western  portion  of  the  site.  The  second  is  in  the  southern  end  of  BHT  4  in  the  central  and 
higher  portion  of  the  site.  Observations  were  made  in  the  other  trenches  and  exposures  in  the  site  excavations. 

Geomorphology:  The  site  is  situated  on  the  southern  and  lower  end  of  a  low  ridge.  The  western  side  of  the  ridge 
slopes  off  to  the  Johnson  Branch  floodplain.  The  easieiTi  side  of  the  ridge  is  ucrined  by  a  inucii  smaller  souihcrly- 
fiowing  tributary  to  Johnson  Branch.  The  site  occupies  a  relatively  level  area  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  terrain 
drops  gently  away  from  the  site  to  the  south  and  rises  towards  a  higher  portion  of  the  ridge  to  the  north. 


Surface  Oeoiogy:  Woodbine  sandstone  outcrops  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  site.  The  other  surface  sediments 
exposed  at  the  site  all  appear  to  l>c  alluvium  or  colluvium.  A  well  (Feature  5)  excavated  by  the  site  occupants  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  site  near  BHT  6,  apparently  penetrated  Grayson  Marl  bedrock  at  some  unknown 
depth  below  the  surface.  Accumulations  of  this  bedrock  were  found  as  spoil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well  during 
excavation  of  BHT  6.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  site  very  near  the  contact  of  the  Grayson  Marl 
and  the  overlying  Denton  member  of  the  Woodbine  sand:  .one.  In  BHT  1,  gravel  and  sand  deposits,  apparently 
alluvium,  were  exposed.  These  deposits  appear  to  be  related  to  a  Pleistocene  channel  of  Johnson  Branch  Creek. 
Similar  gravels  were  also  exposed  in  BHT  2  and  BHT  3. 

Soils:  A  soil  profile  was  described  in  the  southern  portion  of  BHT  4  (Table  8-31).  The  1.7  m  exposure  revealed 
a  very  well-developed  alfisol  with  a  strongly  developed  Bt-horizon  underlain  by  a  calcareous  Btk-horizon.  These 
sediments  arc  predominately  sandy  loams  in  the  AP-and  A-horizons  and  are  underlain  by  sandy  clay  loams  and  silty 
clay  loams  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  pedon.  The  soil  has  moderate  to  strongly  developed  structure  and  carbonate 
concretions  in  the  lower  pan  of  the  profile  below  92  cm.  This  very  well-developed  soil  is  consistent  with  its  position 
in  alluvium  overlooking  the  Johnson  Branch  floodplain.  It  is  certainly  of  Pleistocene  age,  but  correlations  of  this 
alluvium  and  the  soil  with  other  tenaces  in  the  area  cannot  be  made  at  this  time.  Illuviation  of  clay  from  the  AP- 
and  A-horirons  into  the  underlying  B-horizons  has  left  the  surface  sediments  of  the  soil  profile  considerably  coarser 
than  the  underlying  B-horizon  materials.  T  left  the  surface  sediments  more  prone  to  erosion. 


Table  8-31 

Soil  Profile  Des  -iption  for  BHT  4  at  41DN166 


Horizon  Depth 


0-12 

12-20 

20-35 

35-64 

64-92 

92-135 

135-170+ 


Color  Dry/Moist 

Texture 

Structure 

Boundary 

10YR4/3 

10YR3/2 

SL 

2fgr 

gs 

7.5YR4/2 

L-SL 

2m5ab 

ci 

7.5VR5/6 

7.5YR4/6 

SCL 

2mag 

cs 

7.5VR5/6 

7.5YR4/6 

SiCL 

3  mag 

gs 

7.5VR5/8 

7 . 5YR5/6 

SiL-SiCL 

3mag 

cs 

7.5YR4/6 

SiL 

3cag 

gs 

iOYR5/6 

Sic 

3msab 

base 

Texture:  L=*loain,  SCL*sandy  clay  loam,  Sil>=silt  loam, 
sic»silty  clay,  SiCT>silty  clay  loam. 

Structure;  grade/class/type;  grade:  2=moderate,  3=strong; 
class:  c»coarse,  f»fine,  m»medium,*  type:  ag-angular  blocky, 
gr^granular,  sab*subangular  blocky. 

Boundary:  distinctness:  c=clear,  g»gradual. 


A  profile  was  described  in  BHT  1  (Table  8-32)  near  the  location  of  the  cellar  (Feature  3).  The  surface  of  ihts 
soil  profile  has  been  truncated  because  of  the  lower  slope  position  of  this  profile.  The  Bt-horizon  described  earlier 
was  exposed  in  the  top  25  cm  of  this  profile.  Below  depths  of  2S  cm,  gravels,  loamy  sands,  and  basal  gravels  were 
exposed  to  a  depth  of  115  cm  below  surface.  These  weathered  alluvial  deposits  figured  into  the  maintenance  and 
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repair  of  the  cellar  (Feature  3)  that  was  exposed  in  this  trench.  The  site  occupants  had  excavated  the  original  cellar 
in  this  location  down  into  the  lower  gravel  (horizon  unit  4),  Because  this  gravel  conveyed  groundwater  quite  easily, 
it  is  clear  that  the  cellar  was  probably  flooded  frequently  after  its  initial  construction.  To  accommodate  this  problem, 
the  site  occupants  filled  the  cellar  floor  and  raised  it  above  the  level  of  these  lower  gravels. 


Table  8-32 

Soil  Profile  Description  for  BHT  1  at  41DN166 


Horizon  Depth  Color  Moist  Texture  Structure  Boundary 


0-25 

10VR4/6 

SCL 

2seib 

25-40 

7. 5YR4/6 

gr 

- 

40-57 

10YR4/6 

L-SL 

2inag 

57-115-h 

7.5YR5/7 

gr,  SL 

- 

cs 

cs 

as 

base 


Key: 

Texture:  gr-gravel,  L-loam,  SCL-sandy  clay  loam,  SL=sandy  loam. 
Structure:  grade/class/type;  grade:  2»inoderate;  class: 

m=moderate ;  type :  ag»angular  blocky,  sab-subangular  blocky. 
Boundary:  distinctness/topography ;  distinctness:  a=abrupt, 
c*clear;  topography:  s-smooth. 


Evidence  of  post-settlement  erosion  at  this  site  was  revealed  in  the  profile  of  BHT  5,  which  extended  from  the 
central  ponion  of  the  site,  over  to  the  east  into  the  small  gully  that  defines  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  site  area. 
In  the  central  portion  of  the  site,  BHT  S  revealed  sediments  that  were  similar  to  those  of  BHT  4  described  above. 
However,  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  where  the  terrain  drops  towards  the  intermittent  stream  or  gully,  a 
buried  soil  horizon  was  exposed.  This  over-thickened  A-horizon  is  presumed  to  be  late  Holocene  in  age.  It  is 
overlain  by  35  cm  of  white-brown  loams,  which  probably  eroded  from  the  site  area  at  the  time  the  site  was  initially 
cleared  and  during  its  subsequent  occupation.  The  relatively  thin  deposit  of  sediment  eroded  from  the  site  area 
suggests  that  impacts  to  the  landscape  from  clearing  were  probably  minimal  in  the  area  of  the  residence.  Farther 
to  the  south,  in  this  gully,  rather  thick  exposures  of  recent  sediments  were  seen  in  the  gully  wails.  These  are 
probably  sediments  that  were  also  eroded  from  nearby  slopes  after  land  clearing  sometime  in  the  historic  period. 


Discussion:  The  well-developed  soil  formed  in  Pleistocene  alluvium  at  this  site  has  implications  for  site  formation 
processes.  The  sandy  A-horizons  extending  to  an  average  depth  of  20cm  over  the  central  portion  of  the  site  would 
be  more  prone  to  erosion  and  bioturbation  than  would  the  clay  and  silty  sediments  in  the  lower  B-horizons.  Artifact 
movement  would  therefore  be  expected  to  be  concentrated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  soil  profile  in  the  AP  and  A- 
horizons.  Erosion  of  sediment  from  the  site  area  as  shown  in  the  profile  of  BHT  5  suggest  that  artifact  movement 
downslcpc  would  have  accompanted  occupation  of  the  sue.  Also,  this  erosion  would  have  thinneu  the  A-honzon 
in  areas  of  intensive  site  use  and  would  have  promoted  accumularion  of  artifacts  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  B- 
horizons.  The  presence  of  Pleistocene  gravels  at  the  site  which  thwarted  initial  efforts  to  build  the  cellar  exposed 
in  BHT  1  probably  enabled  the  site  occupants  to  construct  a  successful  well  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  site 
near  BHT  6.  These  gravels  probably  collected  water  from  the  upslope  areas  and  rapidly  conveyed  the  water  in  the 
gravel  aquifer  to  the  well  position.  Rapid  recharge  of  the  well  is  expected  since  no  other  well  was  found  at  the  site, 
suggesting  that  a  relatively  permanent  supply  of  water  was  made  available  to  the  site  occupants. 
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Excavation  Results:  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  provided  considerable  temporal  and  spatial  data  indicating  the  length 
and  intensity  of  occupation  and  specific  activity  areas.  Five  features  were  identified,  and  the  varied  collection 
methods  provided  a  detailed  examination  of  content  and  spatial  patterning  data  at  the  site.  Sheet  refuse  and  feature 
material  were  found  in  the  50x50-cm  units,  backhoe  trenches,  shovel  and  machine-scraped  areas,  Block  1,  and  the 
judgmentally  placed  Ixl-m  units.  Correlation  of  the  proton  magnetometer  data  with  the  geoiogicai  information  on 
site  stratigraphy  and  site  formation  processes,  and  with  the  archaeological  deposits,  indicate  both  downward  and 
downslope  movement  of  artifacts  associated  with  colluvial  and  alluvial  deposition,  although  several  important 
discrete  features  remain. 

The  location,  function,  and  contents  of  the  features  are  summarized  below,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
artifact  assemblages  from  the  different  collections.  These  collection  areas  are  discussed  individually  and  include  the 
50x50-cm  units.  Block  1,  the  judgmentally-placed  Ixl-m  units,  and  the  BHT  data. 

Features:  Five  major  features  were  identified  at  41DN166.  These  features  include  a  kitchen-related  deposit,  two 
cellars,  a  house  mound,  and  a  sandstone-lined  well.  A  possible  fenccline  and  outbuilding  were  identified  in  the 
magnetometer  data  (see  above  discussion  on  the  proton  magnetometer  survey).  These  features  are  discussed  below. 

Feature  1:  Feature  1  was  an  oval-shaped  pit  or  depression  containing  kitchenfhouse-related  ash,  trash,  and  sheet 
refuse  (Figure  8-62  and  Figure  8-63).  This  feature  was  located  about  12  m  east  of  the  dwelling  (see  Figure  8-60) 
and  was  first  identified  in  Units  S200  E240  and  S204  E240  as  a  buried  ash  deposit  containing  numerous  temscussed 
above. 

Feature  1  was  located  in  Block  1  and  was  partially  excavated.  Block  1  contained  23  contiguous  Ixl-m  units. 
After  Feature  1  was  identified  in  several  30xS0-cm  units,  the  area  was  shovel  scraped  to  remove  the  leaf  cover  and 
sod  layer  exposing  a  planview  of  the  feature.  Based  on  this  planview,  Block  1  was  laid  in  to  provide  complete 
coverage  of  the  exposed  feature. 

Block  1  was  divided  in  half.  The  west  half  of  the  block  containing  17  units  was  excavated  to  the  base  of  the 
feature.  The  east  half  (11  units)  was  only  partially  excavated.  Fine-screen  samples  were  recovered  from  seven 
50x50-cm  quads  in  the  east  half  of  the  block  (see  Figures  8-62  and  8-63).  These  samples  were  collected  in  10  cm 
thick  levels  to  provide  additional  feature  coverage  and  to  recovery  sample  of  artifacts  less  than  1/4-inch  in  size. 

Feature  1  measured  over  S.S  m  in  diameter  and  was  about  30  cm  deep,  it  was  exposed  in  Level  1  as  a  dense 
ash  concentration.  Both  burned  and  unbumed  artifacts  were  found  within  Feature  1. 

No  secondary  features  were  found  within  or  directly  associated  with  Feature  1 .  No  postmoids  or  piers  were 
found  indicating  that  a  structure  had  been  located  here  and  had  burned.  The  architectural  debris  found  in  Feature 
1  was  similar  in  type  and  relative  artifact  size  with  the  architectural  items  found  in  the  house  mound  and  sheet  refuse 
deposit. 

Architectural  items  (Table  8-33)  were  more  common  in  Feature  1  than  the  surrounding  sheet  refuse  deposit.  In 
Feature  1,  they  totalled  28.94%  of  the  assemblage,  compared  with  18.44%  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  However, 
they  did  not  indicate  a  separate  building  episode  or  evidence  of  a  previous  structure  in  this  area. 

The  absence  of  burned  eanh  and  the  paucity  of  charcoal  in  Feature  1  and  the  surrounding  matrix  further  indicate 
a  structure  did  not  bum  here.  The  ash  concentration  and  mixed  artifact  assemblage  indicate  ash  dumping  from 
cleaning  the  stove  and/or  fireplace,  some  trash  dumping,  and  sheet  refuse.  Evidence  of  trash  dumping  includes  the 
recovery  of  a  large  number  of  sherds  from  the  same  vessel.  For  example,  109  sherds  from  one  stoneware  vessel 
were  collected  from  Level  1  in  Unit  S205  E239.  Only  one  intact  milk  glass  jar  was  found.  All  other  artifacts  were 
broken  and  similar  in  type  wi.n  ihe  surrounding  sheet  refuse  deposit. 
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Figure  8-63.  Artifact  frequencies  for  the  west  half  of  Feature  I  (kitcben/bouse-relaied  deposit)  in  Block  1  at 
41DN166.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  table  glass,  (e)  window  glass,  (f)  cut  nails, 
(g)  wire  nails,  and  (h)  personal  items. 
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Figure  8-63 .  (continued)  Artifact  frequencies  for  the  west  half  of  Feature  1  (kitchen/house-related  deposit)  in  Block 
I  at  41DN166.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  table  glass,  (e)  window  glass,  (f)  cut 
nails,  (g)  wire  nails,  and  (h)  personal  items. 


Table  8-33 


Artifacts  Collected  From  Feature  1  at  41DN166 


Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

13 

0.25 

Refined  Earthenware 

200 

3.90 

Stoneware 

294 

5.73 

Porcelain 

19 

0.37 

Bottle  Glass 

1698 

33.09 

Table  Glass 

96 

1.87 

Lamp  Glass 

106 

2.07 

Unid.  Glass 

109 

2.12 

Window  Glass 

400 

7.80 

Machine-Cut  Nalls 

230 

4.48 

wire  Nails 

564 

10.99 

Handmade  Brick 

18 

0.35 

Machine-Made  Brick 

19 

0.37 

Building  Material 

254 

4.95 

Personal  Items 

243 

4.74 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

616 

12.01 

Household  Items 

55 

1.07 

Machine  &  Wagon 

39 

0.76 

Tools 

10 

0.19 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

20 

0.39 

Ammunition 

25 

0.49 

Electrical  items 

24 

0.47 

Misc.  Other 

79 

1.54 

Total 

5131 

•  • 


The  MBD  values  obtained  foi'  Feanue  1  vary  between  artifact  category  (Table  8-34),  as  well  as  with  other 
collections  from  the  site.  Refmed  earthenwares  yielded  the  earliest  MBD,  while  stonewares  produced  the  most 
recent.  The  higher  stoneware  MBS  and  the  combined  MBD  values  partially  reflect  the  abundance  of  sherds  form 
one  vessel  in  Unit  S205  E239.  However,  when  these  sherds  are  counted  as  one  vessel,  the  MBD  values  for  Feature 
I  still  indicate  the  more  recent  date.  The  adjusted  stoneware  date  is  1895.95  (n*  158)  and  the  adjusted  combined 
MBD  is  1885.29  (n-558).  These  data  suggest  that  Feature  I  contained  trash  dumped  near  the  end  of  occupation 
or  after  occupation,  as  well  as  earlier  sheet  refuse. 


Table  8-34 

MBD  Values  Obtained  for  Feature  1  at  41DN166 


Category 


MBD  Value 


Sample  Size 


Refined  Earthenwares 
Stonewares 
Bottle  Glass 
Combined 


1868.25 

1897.84 

1889.12 

1888.21 


•  • 
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Tlie  disiribution  of  major  anifaci  categories  in  Feature  1  were  mapped  for  the  west  halfofBlock  1  (Figure  8-63). 
These  maps  were  constructed  to  determine  if  meaningful  spatial  patterning  exhibited.  Instead,  these  maps  indicate 
this  feature  may  have  been  a  dump,  The  maps  funher  indicate  spatial  variability  in  the  distribution  of  these 
categories  and  that  artifact  density  was  generally  greater  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  feature  (Table  8-35).  The 
variability  in  distribution  between  artifact  categories  is  not  directly  related  to  other  features  or  activity  areas  at  the 
site. 


Table  8-35 

Artifact  Totals  for  Units  in  the 
West  Half  of  Block  1  (Feature  1)  at  41DN166 


S200 

E239 

E240 

E241 

S201 

157 

223 

• 

S202 

165 

480 

241 

S203 

221 

332 

152 

S204 

425 

299 

383 

• 

S205 

399 

369 

388 

5206 

8 

81 

389 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  the  east  cellar  located  about  S-IO  ra  northeast  of  the  house  mound  (see  Figure  8-60). 
This  feature  was  first  identified  'o  the  protcu  magnetometer  data.  It  was  characterized  as  a  dipolar  anomaly 
matching  the  signature  produced  for  the  west  cellar  (Feature  3). 

Several  units  we-c  ed  in  Feature  2  and  include  a  S0x50-cm  unit  at  S196  E232  and  a  Ixl-m  unit  at  S199 

E232.  The  SOx*'^  cm  '  Jr  indicated  disturbed  deposits,  but  little  information.  Unit  S199  E232  was  Judgracntally 
placed  to  expost  a  v'al'  f  i  i*  csllar.  It  was  excavated  in  5-cra  levels  to  a  depth  of  70  cm  below  the  surface. 

Architectural  dc''  i.s ,  sheet  refuse  material  were  mixed  within  the  feature  fill,  along  with  ash  and  charcoal. 
Unit  S199  E232  w  -  >  ■  near  or  in  the  entry  which  was  located  on  the  south  end.  The  cellar  measured 
approximately  4,6  1(1  .-south  and  2.5  m  east- west.  No  postmolds  were  exposird  in  the  planview  (Figure  8-64), 
but  the  constructioi',  of  tnis  cellar  was  probably  very  similar  to  the  construction  of  the  west  cellar. 

Large  uncut  sandstone  rocks  and  mortar  were  found  within  the  cellar.  This  material  was  speculated  as  building 
material  during  excavation.  However,  the  profile  exposed  in  BHT  5  did  not  indicate  any  in  situ  sandstone  walls 
O'-  steps.  Instead  the  walls  can  be  defined  by  a  sediment  change,  with  the  cellar  rill  containing  conccntraiiuns  of 
ash,  charcoal,  and  some  sandstone  rocks. 


The  east  cellar  (Feature  2)  extended  to  a  depth  of  approximately  2  m  below  the  surface,  slightly  deeper  than  the 
west  cellar  (Feature  3).  No  evidence  of  water  table  seepage  was  found  in  this  cellar,  and  it  is  possible  this  cellar 
was  dug  to  replace  the  west  cellar  (see  Feature.  3  discussion  below). 
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The  artifacts  from  Feature  2  are  summarized  in  Table  8-36.  These  data  indicate  the  cellar  fill  contains  sheet 
refuse  material  deposited  after  the  cellar  collapsed.  No  trash  dump  was  found  within  this  feature. 


Table  8-36 

Artifacts  Collected  From  Feature  2  at  41DN166 


Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

24 

6.32 

stonewares 

5 

1.32 

Bottle  Glass 

109 

28 . 68 

Table  Glass 

8 

2 . 11 

Lamp  Glass 

5 

1.32 

Unid.  Glass 

16 

4.21 

Window  Glass 

10 

2 . 63 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

55 

14.47 

Wire  Nails 

46 

12.11 

Machine-Made  Erick 

5 

1.32 

Building  Material 

21 

5.53 

Personal  Items 

11 

2.89 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

31 

8.16 

Household  Items 

3 

0.79 

Machine  &  Wagon 

1 

0.26 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

0.26 

Ammunition 

3 

0.79 

Misc.  Other 

26 

6.84 

Total 

380 

Feature  3:  Feature  2  was  the  west  cellar  located  about  8  m  northwest  of  the  house  mound.  The  cellar  was  visible 
as  a  depression  and  was  identified  as  a  dipolar  anomaly  in  the  magnetometer  survey.  Two  S0x30-cm  units  were 
excavated  in  Feature  3  (Unit  164  at  S192  E2I0.3,  Unit  75  at  S192  E212).  Unit  75  was  located  on  the  4-m  grid  and 
was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  50  cm  below  the  surface  (Level  5).  Profiles  and  planviews  drawn  for  this  unit  indicated 
that  the  cellar  fill  contained  bunted  earth,  charcoal,  and  burned  wood,  as  well  as,  sheet  refuse  material.  The  sheet 
refuse  material  continued  to  be  found  in  Level  5,  indicating  that  the  loose  fill  facilitated  the  downward  movement 
of  sheet  refuse  from  the  site  surface.  The  anifacts  found  in  Feature  3  are  summarized  in  Table  8-37. 

Based  on  the  information  from  Unit  73,  Unit  164  was  placed  to  recover  a  common  sample  from  Feature  3.  This 
50x50-cm  unit  was  excavated  in  5-cm  levels  to  a  depth  of  120  cm  below  the  surface  (Level  24).  Artifacts  were 
found  in  Level  6  (25-30  cm)  to  Level  23  (110-113  cm  below  the  surface). 

Several  profiles  and  a  planview  were  drawn  for  Feature  3.  A  backhoe  was  used  to  remove  the  A-horizon  and 
expose  a  planview  (Figure  8-64),  which  indicates  the  clear  was  oriented  east-west.  Backhoe  Trench  1  was  excavated 


tt 


•  • 
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nonh-south  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  the  cellar,  The  entry  was  on  the  east,  and  four  postmolds  indicated  the 
location  of  the  support  posts  in  the  scraped  area. 


Table  8-37 

Artifacts  Collected  From  Feature  3  at  41DN166 


Category 

N 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

7 

10.45 

Bottle  Glass 

14 

20.90 

Window  Glass 

1 

1.49 

Machine-cut  Nails 

8 

11.94 

Building  Material 

5 

7.46 

Personal  Items 

2 

2.99 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

6 

8.96 

Misc.  Other 

24 

35.82 

Total 

67 

Based  on  the  architectural  remains,  the  cellar  probably  had  earthen  walls,  floor,  and  wooden  support  posts.  The 
door  was  probably  wood.  The  cellar  measured  approximately  4  m  east-west  by  1.5  m  north-south.  ^ 

This  cellar  was  excavated  into  the  substrate  containing  gravels  associated  with  a  local  aquifer.  The  fill  and  soil 
profile  of  this  feature  also  indicate  that  the  cellar  bad  been  repaired  after  water  from  the  aquifer  seeped  in  damaging 
the  cellar  floor  and  lower  walls.  Apparently  this  did  nut  solve  the  problem,  and  a  second  cellar  was  excavated  east 
of  the  house. 

l-'cature  4:  Feature  4  was  the  house  mound  located  in  the  south-central  portion  of  the  site.  This  feature  was  ^ 

visible  as  a  raised  rectangular  mound  measuring  approximately  6  m  north-south  by  4  m  east-west.  It  was  identified 
in  the  proton  magnetometer  survey  (see  above  discussion)  primarily  as  small  clusters  of  high  positive  values.  These 
clusters  were  associated  with  burned  artifacts  and  bricks. 

The  house  mound  was  cross-sectioned  by  BHT  2,  and  the  chimney  and  several  piers  were  found  in  units.  The 
chimney  base  was  in  poor  condition  and  was  partially  exposed  in  Unit  S200  E220,  which  contained  aitifaccs  mixed  9 

with  uncut  limestone  and  sandstone  rocks  and  both  handmade  and  machine-made  bricks.  The  chimney  was  located 
on  the  west  elevation.  Sandstone  piers  were  found  in  several  units  and  include  Unit  S204  E224  located  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  mound. 

Feature  5;  Fearure  5  was  a  dry-laid  sandstone  well  measuring  about  2  m  in  diameter.  The  well  was  partially 
covered  by  vegetation,  and  the  depth  was  not  determined.  The  well  is  22  m  northwest  of  the  house  mound.  • 

Artifact  Assemblages:  The  anifact  assemblages  from  the  different  collections  (50x50-cm  units,  Block  I,  Ixl-m 
units,  and  backhoe  trenches/grab  samples)  provide  valuable  temporal  and  spatial  information  about  the  occupation 
of  this  site  (Table  8-38). 


•  • 


•  • 
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Table  8-38  . 

Artifacts  From  50x50-cm  Units,  Judgmentally-Placed  Ixl-m  Units, 
and  Bac)choe  Trenches/Surface  Grab  Samples  at  41DN166 


Artifact  Category 

50x50-m 

N 

Units 

% 

Ixl-m 

N 

Units 

% 

BHT/Grab 

N  % 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthen. 

6 

0.17 

1 

0.58 

Refined  Earthenware 

132 

3.63 

45 

3.33 

24 

13.95 

Stoneware 

76 

2.09 

17 

1.26 

19 

11.05 

Porcelain 

8 

0.22 

1 

0.07 

Bottle  Glass 

1171 

32.22 

482 

35.70 

105 

61.05 

Table  Glass 

20 

0.55 

11 

0.81 

4 

2.33 

Lamp  Glass 

31 

0.85 

6 

0.44 

Unid.  Glass 

45 

1.24 

46 

3.40 

2 

1.16 

Window  Glass 

179 

4.93 

63 

4.67 

3 

1.74 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

182 

5.01 

151 

11.19 

1 

0.58 

Wire  Nails 

194 

5.34 

118 

8.74 

2 

1.16 

Handmade  Brick 

7 

0.19 

8 

0.59 

Machine-Made  Brick 

12 

0.33 

3 

0.22 

Building  Material 

96 

2.64 

46 

3.41 

Personal  Items 

34 

0.94 

19 

1.41 

3 

1.74 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

1333 

36.68 

268 

19.85 

4 

2.33 

Household  Metal 

46 

1.27 

7 

0.52 

1 

0.53 

Machine  &  Wagon 

20 

0.55 

6 

0.44 

Tools 

1 

0.03 

2 

1.16 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

4 

0.11 

3 

0.22 

1 

0.53 

Ammunition 

7 

0.19 

4 

0.30 

El'ictrical  Items 

3 

0.08 

Misc.  Other 

27 

0.74 

46 

3.41 

Total 

3634 

1350 

172 

Comparison  of  the  MBD  values  obtained  for  the  different  collections  at  41DN 166  indicates  temporal  variability 
within  and  between  assemblages  (Tabic  8-39).  Refined  earthenwares  consistently  yielded  the  earliest  MBD  values. 
While  bottle  glass  produced  the  most  recent  values  for  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  stonewares  in  Feature  1  produced 
the  most  recent  MBD  value  for  the  site.  This  later  date  reflects  artifact  dumping  near  or  after  the  end  of 
occupation,  The  backhoe  trenches  contained  mixed  sheet  refuse  and  feature  material  (cellars  and  house  mound). 

The  MBD  values  obtained  for  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  correlate  well  with  the  archival  data,  which  suggests  the 
site  was  initially  occupied  in  the  1880$.  The  extreme  paucity  of  twentieth-century  ceramic  styles  (ivory-tinted 
whitewares,  Fiesta  whitewares,  and  white  whitewares)  and  post- 1920  bottle  glass  indicates  the  site  was  probably 
abandoned  during  the  early  19(X)5,  and  certainly  before  the  1930s. 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  • 
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Table  8-39 

MBD  Values  for  the  Sheet-Refuse  Deposit  (SOxSO-cm 
Units  and  Judgmentally-Placed  Ixl-m  Units),  Feature  1, 
and  the  Backhoe  Trenches  at  41DN166 


Artifact  Category  Sheet-Refuse 


Feature  1 


BHT  Trenches 


Refined  Earthen. 
Stonewares 
Bottle  Glass 
Combined 


1872.10  (n-223)  1868.25  (n*154)  1866.43  (nR21) 

1884.22  (n-900  1897.84  (n-296)  1887.65  (npl7) 

1892.22  (n-138)  1889.12  {n-246)  1839.60  (nF25) 

1880.68  (451)  1888.21  (n-696)  1879.76  (nF63) 


Spatial  Distrihulions:  Although  the  geological  data  indicate  spatial  movement  of  artifacts,!  he  distribution  of  the 
sheet  refuse  material  and  features  indicate  major  activity  areas  utilized  during  occupation.  Distributions  of  major 
artifact  categories  were  deftned  by  the  assemblage  recovered  form  the  SOxSO-cm  units.  Additional  data  were 
obtained  for  Feature  1  through  the  excavation  of  Block  I  (see  discussion  for  Feamre  1  above). 

Correlation  of  the  geological  and  archaeological  data  indicates  that  the  deepest  cultural  deposits  are  associated 
with  the  fill  of  several  major  features  (cellars)  and  units  excavated  in  the  lower  elevation  areas  of  the  site,  which 
received  colluvial  deposition.  This  distribution  of  artifact  depth  corresponds  closely  with  the  magnetometer  data. 
The  central  part  of  the  site,  including  an  area  extending  up  to  12  m  away  from  the  dwelling,  contained  only  shallow 
deposits.  Artifact  density  for  the  SOxSO-cm  units  at  41DN166  are  shown  in  Figure  8-65. 
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Figure  8-65.  Artifact  density  map  of  total  artifacts  for  41DN 166.  Data  plot  is  based  on  counts  per  50x50-cm  unit. 
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Artifact  density  corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  magnetic  anomalies.  Only  one  of  these  features,  Feature 
1,  contained  trash  deposits.  The  other  magnetic  anomalies  correlated  with  structural  features  that  contained 
primarily  sheet  refuse  and  building  debris.  In  addition,  a  strong  correlation  is  indicated  between  artifact  density 
and  both  cultural  and  natural  factors.  Major  factors  include  the  fenceline  in  the  northeast,  which  acted  as  a  barrier 
to  artifact  deposition  northeast  of  the  fence,  but  did  not  impede  colluvial  deposition  downslope.  High  artifact 
densities  were  associated  with  features  and  sheet  refuse  deposits  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  site  where 
colluvial  deposition  was  greatest.  In  addition,  the  deposition  of  artifacts  in  this  area  was  aided  by  erosion. 

The  post-settlement  erosion  revealed  in  BHT  5  indicates  that  the  redeposited  material  was  densest  on  the  fringe 
of  the  site,  increasing  towards  the  creek  drainage.  Coiluviation  in  this  area  has  resulted  not  only  in  this 
accumulation  of  thick  artifact  deposits,  but  also  high  density  artifact  deposits. 

Figure  8-66  shows  the  distribution  of  major  artifact  categories  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  at  the  site  based  on  the 
data  from  the  S0x50-cm  units.  Refined  earthenwares  clustered  in  a  band  around  the  dwelling  except  in  the 
southwest  yard.  Densities  west  and  northwest  of  the  house  are  low  (Figure  8-66).  Refined  earthenwares  range  in 
frequency  from  zero  to  eleven  sherds  per  unit,  with  the  highest  densities  occurring  in  the  nortfieast  yard  and  SOxSO- 
cm  units  in  features  (east  cellar  and  Feature  1). 

Stonewares  also  cluster  in  the  east  yard,  with  the  highest  frequencies  in  the  northeast  yard  (Figure  8-66). 
However,  stonewares  cluster  farther  away  from  the  dwelling  than  do  refined  earthenwares,  generally  cast  of  the  east 
cellar  (Feature  2).  The  distribution  of  stonewares  in  the  northeast  yard  also  closely  correlates  with  the  high 
magnetometer  values  in  this  area,  which  may  represent  an  old  fenceiine. 

Bottle  glass  sherds  are  scattered  across  the  site.  However,  when  only  SOxSO-cm  units  containing  more  than  ten 
sherds  are  plotted,  bottle  glass  clearly  clusters  in  the  northeast  yard  and  in  a  small  cluster  south  of  Feature  1 .  The 
concentration  of  bottle  glass  sherds  in  the  northeast,  like  stonewares,  is  correlated  with  the  magnetometer  anomaly 
in  this  area.  No  units  in  the  northwest  or  the  southern  yards,  west  of  Feature  1 ,  contain  over  ten  bottle  glass  sherds. 
These  data  indicate  that  bottle  glass  sherds  do  not  cluster  near  the  dwelling,  but  instead  cluster  near  the  fence.  No 
whole  or  large  bottle  glass  fragments  from  recent  trash  dumping  were  found  at  the  site. 

On  the  other  hand,  window  glass  clusters  in  several  areas.  One  cluster  is  in  the  northeast  yard,  while  a  second 
is  near  the  house  mound  (Figure  8-66).  In  general,  window  glass  sherds  occur  primarily  over  4  m  from  the  house. 

Machine-cut  nails  and  wire  nails  (Figure  8-66)  are  scattered  across  the  site,  but  cluster  in  different  areas, 
Machine-cut  nails  cluster  in  one  unit  within  the  house  mound  and  in  the  northeast  yard.  One  the  other  hand,  wire 
nails  cluster  near  the  house  and  in  the  southern  yards,  particularly  between  the  house  and  Feature  1. 
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Faunal  Results: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  297 

Identified  fauna  (n=75) 

Chivsemvs  sp.  (slider  -  1 

Chclvdra  serpentina  (snapping  turtle)  -  2 

indet.  turtle  -  2 

Anserinae  (goose  sp.)  -  1 

Callus  eallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  5  (MN1  =  2) 

medium  bird  -  2 

small  bird  -  2 

Svlvilaeus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  3 
Lepus  califomicus  (jack  rabbit)  -  20 
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Sciunis  sp.  (squirrel)  -  1 

small  mammal  -  2 

medium  mammal  -  9 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  19  (MNI=2) 

Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -  1 
large  mammal  -  6 

Unidentified  bone  (n=222) 

Even  though  jackrabbit  remains  outnumber  other  individual  taxa  at  this  site,  only  one  carcass  is  represented. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  jackrabbit  remains,  like  those  of  the  domestic  fauna,  consist  of  waste  bone  (i.e.. 
teeth,  phalanges,  vertebrae),  suggesting  that  the  Jackrabbit  was  disposed  as  a  subsistence  item.  It  is  likely  that  the 
other  small  game  represented  in  this  assemblage  were  also  hunted  to  supplement  the  meat  diet  provided  by  pig, 
cattle,  and  chicken:  however,  as  noted  in  the  above  table  (see  also  Appendix  d),  very  few  elements  from  cottontail, 
squirrel,  or  mrtle  were  recovered  to  make  a  definitive  assessment  of  their  roles  in  the  diet  of  the  site’s  occupants. 

Of  the  75  identified  elements,  one-fourth  are  from  pig.,.  At  least  two  individual  swine  arc  represented,  a  young 
one  and  a  mature  individual.  Waste  elements  dominate  the  small  sample,  and  a  skinning  cut  is  present  on  a 
metapodial.  A  picnic  ham,  represented  by  elements  of  the  foreleg,  is  the  only  recognized  pork  cut:  furthermore, 
hand  saw  cuts  are  noted  on  an  ulna  shaft  fragment.  Pig  teeth  were  recovered,  which  suggests  that  the  animals  were 
home  raised  and  slaughtered  on  site. 

Two  chickens  are  represented  among  the  handftU  of  chicken  bones  identified.  The  medium-size  bird  category 
consists  of  none-diagnostic  and/or  immature  elements  that  are  probably  from  chicken. 

The  only  identified  cattle  element  is  a  nmillary  third  molar  of  a  young  individual  found  in  Feature  i.  A  total 
of  sic  fragmentary  elements  were  assigned  to  the  large  mammal  category ,  but  their  distribution  in  Feature  1  fails 
to  clarify  whether  they  are  associated  with  cattle  or  swine  butchery. 

In  fact.  Feature  1  provided  56%  of  the  entire  faunal  assemblage,  excluding  the  fine-screened  and  flotation 
samples  specifically  collected  from  that  feature.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  remains  of  pig  were  found  in  Feature  1 , 
which  also  contain^  remains  of  turtle,  birds  (mostly  chicken),  rabbit,  and  elements  assigned  to  small,  medium,  and 
large  mammal  categories.  Of  the  47  burned  bones,  all  but  four  were  round  in  Feature  1.  Based  on  faunal  remains 
alone.  Feature  1  appears  to  be  a  refuse  disposal. 

Over  half  of  the  identified  faunal  remains  were  recovered  from  features.  Features  2  and  3,  judged  to  be  cellars, 
yielded  eight  and  four  identified  elements,  respectively.  Feature  2  contained  squirrel,  pig, chicken,  and  medium-size 
mammal,  while  Fcaturc  3  contained  two  of  the  jackrabbit  elements,  and  two  large  mammal  bones  with  cut  marks. 
Most  of  the  jackrabbit,  however,  was  recovered  in  Unit  2,  just  outside  the  southern  edge  of  Feature  2. 

Sheet  refuse  units  produced  an  interesting  assortment  of  isolated  faunal  remains.  Fore  instance,  remains  of  a 
snapping  turtle  were  recovered  in  Unit  159,  5  m  south  of  Feature  1.  A  tarsoraetatarsus  of  a  goose  (possibly  a 
domestic  variety)  was  recovered  from  Unit  93,  I  ra  north  of  Feature  1.  These  two  specimens  may  in  fact  be  part 
of  the  extreme  peripheries  of  that  feature.  Other  Ixl-m  units  contained  singular  remains  identified  as  turtle, 
chicken,  and  pig.  A  long  bone  fragment  of  a  large  manunal  was  found  in  Unit  71  and  exhibited  a  hand  saw  cut: 
this  unit  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  excavated  area. 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  small  assemblage  of  faunal  remains,  site  41DN 166  can  be  characterized  as  fitting  the 
typical  subsistence  pattern  for  tum-of-the-century  farmsteads. 


•  • 
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Summary:  Site  41DN166  was  a  farmstead  occupied  between  ca.  1880  and  1920.  No  evidence  of  plowing  was 
found  within  the  main  site  area,  and  both  surface  and  subsurface  features  were  identified.  The  proton  magnetometer 
survey  yielded  evidence  of  several  anomalies  later  identified  as  archaeologically  significant.  These  anomalies 
include  Feature  1  {kitchen-related  pit  containing  an  ash  and  artifact  concentration),  Feature  2  (east  cellar),  and 
Feature  3  (west  cellar).  Features  1  and  2  were  not  visible  on  the  surface.  A  possible  outbuilding  and  fenceline  was 
identified  in  the  northeast  yard  based  on  the  magnetometer  data. 

The  distribution  and  types  of  features  found  at  41DN166  indicate  considerable  activity  in  the  yard  surrounding 
the  dwelling.  The  yard  area  was  small.  The  well,  a  possible  animal  pen  near  the  northeast  fence,  two  cellars,  and 
Feature  1  were  all  located  within  a  20-m  radius  of  the  dwelling.  Correlation  of  the  archaeological,  proton 
magnetometer,  and  geological  data  indicates  that  the  artifacts  clustered  int  he  lower  elevations  of  the  site  which 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  colluvial  deposition.  These  same  data,  however,  also  indicate  a  dense  sheet  refuse 
band  around  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  dwelling.  These  data  correlate  well  with  the  sheet  refuse  pattern 
identified  at  farmsteads  not  impacted  by  colluvial  artifact  movement.  This  information  indicates  that  while  colluvial 
artifact  movement  occurred  at  this  site,  it  did  not  seriously  alter  the  sheet  refuse  pattern.  The  re-use  and  re-building 
of  the  west  cellar  indicates  that  drainage  and  a  near-surface  water  table  were  factors  the  occupants  at  4 1 DN 1 66  dealt 
with  as  pan  of  their  daily  lives. 

The  location  and  contents  of  Feature  1  indicate  that  a  kitchen  or  kitchen-refuse  area  may  have  been  located  east 
of  the  dwelling.  The  relative  size  of  the  anifacts  and  the  general  content  of  Feature  1  suggests  that  this  feature 
contains  both  sheet  refuse  and  trash-related  artifacts.  The  domestic  anifacts  from  Feature  1  are  identical  in  size, 
function,  and  type  with  anifacts  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  The  relatively  higher  frequency  of  architectural 
items  in  Feature  1  than  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  suggests  a  building  may  have  been  located  here,  or  debris  from 
a  structure  constituted  the  feanire  fill.  The  extremely  high  frequency  of  personal  items  in  Feature  1  also  suggests 
that  this  feature  reflects  an  activity  area  rather  than  simply  a  trash  deposit.  A  total  of  243  personal  items  were 
recovered  from  Feature  1  compared  with  only  34  from  the  50x50-cra  units  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  Five  time 
as  many  horse  and  stable  gear  remains  and  3.5  times  as  many  ammunition  remains  were  found  in  Feature  1  than 
in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  This  pattern  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  colluvial  deposition  in  the  southeastern  site 
area. 

The  concentration  of  faunal  remains  in  Feature  1  also  supports  an  interpretation  that  this  feature  is  associated 
with  an  outdoor  cooking  area  (possibly  a  detached  kitchen),  A  similar  density  of  faunal  remains  were  uncovered 
in  a  possible  detached  kitchen  area  at  the  lohnson  Farmstead  (41DN248)  located  northeast  of  41DN166.  The 
Johnson  Farmstead  was  occupied  almost  30  years  earlier,  but  detached  kitchens  or  outdoor  cooking  areas  remained 
common  among  small  farming  families  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  archaeological  and  architectural  data  from  41DN 166  indicates  that  the  farmstead  occupation  of  this  site  was 
similar  to  the  occupations  identified  at  surrounding  nineteenth-century  to  early  twentieth-century  farms  (e.g., 
41DN77,  41DN91,  41DN167,  41DN248,  among  others).  Similar  structures,  sheet  refuse  deposits,  and  features 
were  identified  at  these  farmsteads.  Undoubtedly,  these  patterns  indicate  similar  lifestyles  during  this  period  at  these 
sites  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area. 
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Mountain  Springs  7,5’  (1961,  rv,  1978), 

#3397-144 

660’  amsl 

Limited  testing,  archival 

Architectural  documentation,  dendro, 

magnetometer  survey,  excavation 

Navo  clay  loam 

Historic  (1875  to  recent) 


Description:  The  site  is  near  the  Cooke/Denton  county  line,  north  of  41DN166  and  west  of  41DN248  and 
41CN250.  It  is  located  on  on  old  road  between  Bloomfield  and  Hemming.  The  site  is  in  a  small  wooded  grove 
on  the  east  terrace  of  Johnson  Brat'Ch  Creek.  Extant  structures  included  a  single  room  log  dwelling  with  several 
frame  additions  and  a  sandstone-lined  well  (Figure  8-67).  The  frame  additions  to  the  house  have  collapsed.  A 
collapsed  cellar  is  visible  southeast  of  the  dwelling.  The  site  area  is  approximately  50x50  m  based  on  the 
distribution  of  the  surface  and  subsurface  feanires  and  artifacts. 


Previous  InvestigntloEs:  'The  site  was  recorded  by  ECI  in  1981.  Testing  was  recommended  to  determine  potential 
eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register.  A  possible  grave  was  repotted  northwest  of  the  dwelling.  The 
site  was  revisited  by  personnel  from  NTSU  in  1985,  at  which  time,  architectural  documentation  and  testing  were 
recommended.  Surface  investigation  did  not  support  the  interpretation  of  a  grave  northwest  of  the  house. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  site  was  located  on  29.05  acres  of  the  JohnJohnson  survey,  near  41DN248,  which 
was  the  original  Johnson  homestead  (see  Appendix  A).  The  laud  was  conveyed  by  J.  Johnson  to  J.  Johnson,  Jr. 
in  1895.  Dendrochronological  data  recovered  for  the  log  dwelling  indicated  it  was  built  ca.  1871  or  1872.  This 
suggests  that  J.  Johnson  Jr.  may  have  established  a  homestead  on  tins  property  before  it  was  conveyed  to  him. 

The  site  continued  to  be  occupied  Johnson  family  until  1903.  In  1895,  it  was  sold  to  J.E.  Sullivan  who 
was  married  to  a  Johnson  girl  (Roy  Jo  rsonal  communication,  1987).  E.M.  Masters  acquired  the  land  in  1903 . 
He  was  married  to  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Jones.  Also,  Mr.  Jones’  sister  Hallie  and  her  husband  lived  at  41DN167  for 
a  short  period.  'The  property  changed  ownership  a  number  of  times  during  the  twentieth  century,  during  which  time 
it  was  occupied  by  both  landowners  and  tenants. 

Architectural  In<'estigations:  Architectural  aocumciitation  was  conducted  in  1987  and  includes  HABS-Iike 
documentation  of  the  dwelling.  Drawings  and  photographs  of  the  house  are  on  file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling:  llie  dwelling  was  described  by  ECI  in  9181  as  a  log,  one-room  dwelling  with  rough-hewn  squared  logs 
and  full-dovetail  notching.  The  chinking  included  wood  chips.  Additions  were  added  to  Jie  east  and  south 
elevations  of  the  log  room.  These  additions  included  a  smaii  room  added  to  the  east  that  ran  the  length  of  the 
original  room  and  was  half  as  wide.  Two  rooms  were  added  to  the  south  (Skinner  et  1.  1982a:8-30).  This 
description  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  however,  and  a  more  complete  description  is  given  below. 

The  original  dwelling  was  a  single-room  hou.'e  measuring  approximately  4.85  ra  east-west  by  4.95  m  north-south 
and  sat  on  native  sandstone,  li.mestonc,  and  wood  priers  (Figure  8-68).  The  logs  were  hewn:  about  90%  had  full- 
dovetail  notching  and  10%  had  half-dovetail  notching.  The  chinking  was  mostly  mortar,  although  there  was  some 
evidence  of  cloth  and  wood  chips  being  used  to  help  plug  holes.  The  exterior  was  covered  with  overlap  siding 
which  matched  the  west  addition,  and  may  have  been  added  when  the  west  addition  was  built.  The  flooring  was 
tongue  and  groove  boards  oriented  notdi-scuth  over  cast-west  running  logs  on  2-ft  centers.  The  gable  roof  was 
covered  with  cedar  shakes. 
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There  was  a  single  door  in  the  center  of  the  west,  east,  and  south  elev.itions,  and  a  window  on  the  north  wall. 
The  interior  was  covered  with  horizontal  planking  painted  white.  The  location  of  the  original  chimney  is  unknown. 
No  evidence  was  found  that  a  full  fireplace  was  ever  built. 

Several  rooms  and  porches  were  added  to  the  original  log  dwelling,  but  the  sequence  of  these  additions  could 
not  be  determined  because  of  the  deterioration  of  this  structure.  Additions  were  made  to  the  west,  east,  and  south 
elevations.  The  west  addition  included  two  rooms  built  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  Wire  nails  were  used 
throughout  these  additions.  The  east  room  abutted  the  original  dwelling  on  the  west  elevation  and  ran  the  full  length 
of  this  wall.  Ti  s  addition  measures  about  2,5  m  east-west  by  4.95  m  north-south.  The  piers  were  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  wood.  The  interior  walls  were  made  of  horizontal  planking,  and  the  exterior  walls  had  overlap 
siding,  matching  the  wall  treatment  in  the  original  dwelling. 

The  west  room  of  the  west  addition  may  have  been  a  porch.  It  was  too  badly  collapsed  to  determine.  This  room 
measured  approximately  2.4  m  by  3.7  m,  smaller  than  the  east  room,  and  the  floor  boards  were  oriented  east-west 
rather  than  north-south  like  in  the  east  room  of  the  west  addition. 

All  that  remained  of  the  east  addition  was  the  roof.  This  addition  was  set  on  sandstone  piers  and  had  a  shed  roof 
with  cedar  shingles.  The  function  of  this  addition  is  unknown. 

The  south  addition  appeared  to  have  been  two  rooms,  but  this  could  not  be  accurately  determined  because  of  poor 
integrity.  A  small  1-m  wide  porch  extended  along  the  west  side  of  this  addition.  The  piers  of  the  south  addition 
were  native  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  the  sills  were  log.  The  roof  was  a  gable  catslidc  with  cedar  shakes.  The 
exterior  walls  were  board  and  batten,  and  the  floor  was  tongue  ar^  groove  boards  running  east-west.  At  least  one 
double-hung  four-over-four  window  was  located  ont  he  west  wail  of  the  south  addition.  The  placement  of  other 
windows  and  doors  could  not  be  determined.  The  only  door  remaining  was  in  the  north  elevation  which  provided 
access  from  the  original  log  dwelling. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  Five  dendro  samples  obtained  from  the  log  dwelling  were  sent  to  Or. 
Malcolm  Cleaveland  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  for  analysis  (Appendix  G).  The  samples  are  oak  and  yielded 
cutting  dates  after  the  growing  season  in  1871,  suggesting  the  original  log  dwelling  may  have  been  built  as  early 
as  late  1871  or  1872,  if  the  logs  were  not  stockpiled.  All  of  the  dated  logs  were  from  ilie  lower  portion  of  the 
walls. 

Proton  Magnetometer  Surrey;  A  proton  magnetometer  survey  was  conducted  at  41 DN 167  to  identity  subsurface 
anomalies  that  could  be  identified  as  archaeologically  significant.  Features  visible  before  the  survey  include  a 
collapsed  cellar'  (Feature  3),  which  was  bisected  by  BHT  1,  and  a  sandstone-line  well  (Feature  5)  located  southwest 
of  the  dwelling  (see  Figure  8-67). 

The  proton  magnetometc.  survey  results  were  affected  by  several  factors.  First,  surface  visibility  was  less  than 
40%.  The  site  was  covered  with  high  grass.  Scattered  surface  metal  was  not  easily  identified  and  removed  prior 
to  the  survey.  Secondly,  the  survey  was  conducted  after  the  dwelling  was  removed.  Removal  of  the  dwelling 
increased  the  amount  and  distribution  of  scattered  surface  metal. 

Three  20x20-m  blocks  were  surveyed  to  recover  information  for  the  main  site  area  excluding  the  area  directly 
impacted  by  the  removal  of  the  dwelling  (sec  Figure  8-67).  The  .survey  was  conducted  by  personnel  form  the 
Department  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brooks  Ellwood. 

The  values  produced  bye  the  proton  magnetometer  ranged  from  -186  to  -(-500,  The  background  was  primarily 
low  negative  values,  while  the  dominant  anomalies  were  defined  by  high  positive  values  ( -l-SOO)  and  a  small  number 
of  high  negative  values  )-l  1 1  to  -186).  The  results  of  the  proton  magnetometer  survey  are  shown  in  Figure  8-69. 
Only  the  positive  values  are  presented.  The  locations  of  several  major  features  arc  shown. 


•  •  • 
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Backhoe  Scraped  Area 


Figure  8-69.  Magnetometer  survey  map  of  the  positive  magnetometer  values  at  41DN167.  The  locations  of  the 
major  structures,  aiul  backhoe  trenches  are  shown. 
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These  50x50-cm  units  were  judgmemally  placed  to  recover  data  on  the  deposits  under  the  collapsed  portions  of 
the  dwelling.  BHT  1  was  excavated  northwest-southeast  through  Feature  3  (collapsed  cellar)  to  expose  a  profile 
for  mapping  and  to  determine  if  a  trash  dump  was  located  within  this  feature. 

Based  on  the  initial  testing  results,  additional  sheet  refuse  and  feature  investigations  were  recouunended.  The 
dwelling  scheduled  to  be  removed  by  the  clearing  contractor  was  moved  using  a  backhoe,  allowing  the  area  under 
the  dwelling  to  be  excavated.  A  proton- = magnetometer  survey  was  recommended  to  help  locate  archaeologically 
significant  buried  features  outside  the  area  directly  impacted  by  removal  of  the  house,  the  results  of  this  survey  are 
discussed  above. 

A  total  of  129  SOxSO-cm  units,  including  the  original  28,  were  dug  at  the  site  on  a  4-m  grid.  Block  1  was 
excavated  under  the  removed  dwelling  and  contained  35  Ixt-m  units  including  four  50x50-cm  units  expanded  to 
Ixl-m  units.  The  units  excavated  in  Block  1  were  designed  to  delineate  wall  lines,  locate  piers,  and  recover  both 
a  sample  of  the  architectural  debris  from  the  house  and  sheet  refuse  material.  Eight  judgmentally-placed  Ixl-m  units 
were  excavated  to  recover  data  from  magnetometer  anomalies  or  areas  where  potential  features  were  located.  A  total 
of  four  backhoe  trenches  were  dug.  Backhoe  Trenches  1,  2,  and  4  bisected  collapsed  cellars  (see  feature  discussion), 
while  BHT  3  was  excavated  southwest  of  the  dwelling  and  Features  1  and  2.  This  area  contained  a  high-positive 
anomaly.  No  buried  features  were  found  in  this  trench. 

Other  efforts  included  removal  of  the  A-horizon  by  machine  scraping  to  expose  Features  1  and  2.  The  relative 
location  and  size  of  these  features  were  determined  from  Backhoe  Trenches  2  and  4,  and  the  proton  magnetometer 
data  for  Feature  2.  A  planview  was  exposed  and  drawn  for  both  features  at  the  base  of  the  A-horizon.  Finally,  a 
surface  grab  sample  was  collected  from  the  dwelling  area  after  the  house  was  removed. 

Exoiviition  Results:  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  provided  considerable  temporal  and  spatial  data  indicating  the  length 
and  intensity  of  occupation  and  specific  activity  areas.  Five  features  were  identified,  and  the  varied  collection 
methods  provided  a  detailed  examination  of  content  and  spatial  patterning  data  at  the  site.  Sheet  refuse  and  feature 
material  were  found  in  the  SOxSO-cm  units,  backhoe  trenches,  shovel  and  machinr-scraped  areas,  Block  1,  and  the 
judgmemally  placed  Ixl-m  units. 

The  location,  function,  and  contents  of  the  features  are  sununarized  below,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
artifact  assemblages  from  the  different  collections.  These  collection  areas  are  discussed  individually  and  include  the 
50x50-cm  units.  Block  1,  the  judgmentally-placed  Ixl-m  units,  and  the  BHT  data. 

Features:  Five  major  features  were  identified  at  41DN167.  These  features  include  three  collapsed  cellars,  a 
sandstone -lined  well,  and  a  postmold.  The  house  was  designated  Feature  4  in  the  field,  but  this  number  is  not 
included  here.  Tlte  house  is  discussed  above  under  Architectural  Investigations.  The  other  features  are  discussed 
below. 

Feature  1:  Feature  1  was  a  collapsed  cellar  first  identified  in  Unit  S82  E73.5  placed  in  a  small  depression  about 
8  m  west  of  the  dwelling.  The  unit  was  excavated  in  10  cm  levels  to  a  depth  of  40  cm  below  the  surface  (Level  4). 
Several  large  sandstone  rocks  occurred  in  Level  3,  and  a  charcoal  and  ash  lens  was  encountered  in  Level  4.  The 
artifacts  in  Unit  S82  E74  included  an  assortment  of  small,  scattered  artifacts,  as  well  as  larger  items  probably 
discarded  in  the  depression  that  formed  after  the  cellar  collapsed. 

Based  on  the  data  from  Unit  S82  E73.5  and  the  proton  magnetometer  survey.  Unit  S82  E73.5  (Unit  25)  w.ts 
expanded  into  a  Ixl-m  unit.  This  larger  unit  was  also  excavated  in  arbitrary  10-cm  levels,  Following  this,  Feature 
1  was  bisected  by  BHT  4  which  provided  a  larger  profile.  The  A-horizon  was  then  removed  using  the  front-end 
loader  on  the  backhoe.  A  planview  was  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  A-horizon  and  was  mapped.  A  25x50-cm  unit 
was  then  excavated  in  the  east  wall  of  the  expanded  Unit  25. 


(i) 
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The  exposed  profiles,  planview,  and  artifact  assemblage  indicated  that  Feature  1  was  a  collapsed  cellar.  The 
cellar  had  earthen  walls  and  floor,  the  roof  was  suppotttd  by  wood  posts,  and  the  entry  was  on  the  east  side.  The 
density  of  charcoal  and  ash  found  40-50  cm  below  the  surface  indicates  the  cellar  roof  probably  burned. 

No  postmolds  were  found,  but  the  presence  of  two  other  cellars  at  the  site  suggests  that  the  occupants  faced 
similar  construction  problems  as  those  recorded  for  site  41 DN 166.  At  41DN166.  the  original  cellar  was  excavated 
into  the  substrate  containing  gravels  associated  with  a  local  aquifer.  The  fill  and  soil  profile  of  this  feature  also 
indicate  that  the  cellar  had  been  repaired  after  water  from  the  aquifer  seeped  in  damaging  the  cellar  floor  and  lower 
walls.  Apparently  this  did  not  solve  the  problem  and  a  second  cellar  was  excavated  east  of  the  house. 

It  is  unclear  which  cellar  was  constructed  first  at  41DN167,  but  Feature  3  appears  to  have  been  the  last  one  built, 
Features  1  and  2  were  similar  in  size,  construction,  and  location.  Gravels  associated  with  the  local  aquifer  occurred 
in  the  lower  levels  of  Features  1  and  2. 

The  artifact  assemblage  recovered  from  Feature  1  indicates  mixed  sheet  refuse  material  and  trash.  This 
assemblage  is  presented  for  the  Ixl-m  units  (excluding  the  original  50x50-cm  units)  providing  an  overview  of 
vertical  changes  in  artifact  content  and  frequency  (Table  8-40). 
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Table  3-40 

An  Lfacts  Collected  From  Feature  1  by  Level  at  41DN167 


Category  Level 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Refined  Earthenware 

32 

23 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Stoneware 

11 

16 

62 

4 

Porcelain 

9 

22 

2 

Bottle  Glass 

186 

110 

203 

138 

14 

4 

3 

14 

13 

3 

Table  Glass 

4 

1 

1 

Lamp  Glass 

Window  Glass 

27 

3 

1 

6 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

12 

1 

5 

1 

Wire  Nails 

46 

13 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

Building  Material 

9 

7 

2 

4 

Personal  Items 

3 

1 

5 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

36 

510 

109 

128 

25 

1 

4 

Household  Items 

1 

2 

Machine  &  Wagon 

2 

Tools 

Ammuni.tion 

3 

1 

Misc.  Other 

2 

Total 

371 

720 

388 

274 

48 

8 

11 

27 

25 

4 

•  • 


•  •  • 


The  cellar  roof  was  defined  earlier  based  on  the  charcoal  and  ash  lens  visible  between  35-50  cm  below  the 
surface.  This  lens  also  corresponds  with  a  drop  in  artifacts.  Above  this  lens,  sheet  refuse  material  and  trash  are 
intermixed,  while  below  this  lens,  a  small  amount  of  sheet  refuse  which  has  moved  down  through  the  collapsed 
cellar  fill  is  evident.  Thin  and  heavy  metal  (77.79%)  and  bottle  glass  sherds  (15.74%)  were  the  most  common  items 
recovered. 

The  MBD  values  obtained  for  Feature  1  vary  among  artifact  categories  (Table  8-41),  as  well  as  with  other 
collections  from  the  site.  Refined  earthenwares  yielded  the  earliest  MBD.  while  bottle  glass  produced  the  most 
recent.  The  higher  bottle  glass  and  the  combined  MBD  value  are  partially  the  result  of  trash  dumping. 


Table  8-41 

MBD  Values  Obtained  for  Feature  1  (Unit  S82  E72.5)  at  41DN167 


Category 

MBD  Value 

Sample  Size 

Refined  Earthenware 

1869.45 

73 

Stoneware 

1894.05 

74 

Bottle  Glass 

1904 . 00 

70 

Combined 

1888.99 

217 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  a  cellar  located  4-6  m  south  of  Feature  I  and  6-8  m  southwest  of  the  house.  Tliis 
feature  was  first  identified  in  the  proton  magnetometer  data  as  a  dipolar  anomaly  matching  the  signature  produced 
for  cellars  found  at  other  sites  in  the  project  area  (e.g.  41DNi66). 

Backhoe  Trench  2  was  excavated  to  bisect  Feature  2  providing  a  profile  of  the  cellar  anomaly  and  recovering 
a  sample  of  the  feature  fill.  After  the  profile  was  drawn,  the  A-horizon  was  removed  and  a  planview  was  drawn. 
These  data  indicate  the  remaining  fill  is  about  1 10  cm  thick,  the  cellar  is  oriented  east-west,  with  the  entry  on  the 
east,  and  is  about  2  m  by  3  m  in  size.  The  original  height  of  the  cellar  could  not  be  determined. 

No  hand-excavated  units  were  dug  in  Feature  2.  which  fell  between  several  50x50-cra  units  on  the  4-m  grid.  The 
anifacts  recovered  from  the  feature  fill  were  found  in  BHT  2.  These  artifacts  were  from  the  sheet  refuse  deposit. 
No  trash  dump  was  found  in  the  depression  above  the  cellar.  No  postmolds  or  architectural  remains  were  found  in 
the  planview  or  fill  of  Feature  2. 

Feature  3:  Feature  3  was  the  southeast  cellar  located  about  6-8  m  southeast  of  the  house.  The  cellar  was  visible 
as  a  depression  when  the  site  was  recorded.  This  cellar  was  probably  the  most  recent  in  age.  Because  it  was  already 
identified,  it  was  not  included  in  the  proton  magnetometer  survey. 

BHT  1  was  excavated  northwest-southeast  through  the  cellar  to  obtain  a  profile  and  recover  information  on  the 
feature  fill.  Several  flotation  samples  were  collected  from  the  fill.  The  artifacts  found  in  BHT  1  are  summarized 
in  Table  8-42  and  include  sheet  refuse  material.  The  cellar  is  approximately  3  m  wide  and  5  m  long.  The  cellar  fill 
extended  about  1  m  below  the  surface,  and  the  original  height  of  the  cellar  could  not  be  determined.  Like  Features 
1  and  2,  this  cellar  had  earthen  walls  and  floor,  and  the  roof  was  probably  supported  by  wooden  posts.  No  posts 
were  found. 

Feature  5:  Feature  5  was  a  dty-laid  sandstone  well  measuring  about  I  ra  in  diameter  and  5  ra  deep.  The  well 
is  about  2  m  west  of  the  house.  It  was  built  during  the  early  occupation  at  the  site  and  was  capped  with  machine- 
made  brick  sometime  during  the  twentieth  century. 
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Table  8-42 

Artifacts  From  50x50-co  Units,  Block  1, 
judgmental ly-Placed  Ixl-m  Units,  and  Feature  1  at  41DN167 


Artifact  Category 

50x50a 

Block 

1 

ixis 

Feature 

Refined  Earthenware  213 

4.22 

120 

1.97 

16 

10.92 

76 

1.05 

Stoneware 

70 

1.39 

21 

0.34 

2 

0.69 

99 

1.36 

Porcelain 

18 

0.36 

11 

0.18 

1 

0.35 

41 

0.56 

Bottle  Glass 

2639 

52.24 

1043 

17.12 

137 

47.57 

1143 

15.74 

Table  Glass 

24 

0.48 

23 

0.38 

9 

3.13 

7 

0.10 

Lamp  Glass 

3 

0.06 

43 

0.71 

1 

0.35 

Unld.  Glass 

15 

0.30 

10 

0.16 

4 

1.39 

4 

0.06 

Window  Glass 

407 

8.06 

2171 

35.64 

21 

7.29 

38 

0.52 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

36 

0.71 

41 

0.67 

3 

1.04 

19 

0.26 

Wire  Nails 

376 

7.44 

1431 

23.49 

34 

11.81 

95 

1.31 

Handmade  Brick 

10 

0.20 

3 

0.05 

Machine-Made  Brick 

8 

0.16 

1 

0.35 

Building  Material 

240 

4.75 

305 

5.01 

17 

5.90 

38 

0.52 

Personal  Items 

34 

0.67 

83 

1.36 

6 

2.08 

31 

0.43 

Thin  fc  Heavy  Metal 

828 

16.39 

464 

7.62 

27 

9.38 

5648 

77.79 

Household  Items 

20 

0.40 

38 

0.62 

9 

0.12 

Machine  &  Wagon 

29 

0.57 

41 

0.67 

1 

0.35 

6 

0.08 

Tools 

3 

0.06 

3 

0.05 

Horse  &  Stable 

8 

0.16 

19 

0.31 

1 

0.35 

1 

0.01 

Ammunition 

27 

0.53 

65 

1.07 

6 

2.08 

3 

0.04 

Electrical  Items 

13 

0.26 

11 

0.18 

Misc.  Other 

31 

0.61 

145 

2.38 

1 

0.35 

3 

0.04 

Total 

5052 

6091 

288 

7261 

•  • 


Esaur9  Feature  6  was  a  postciold  measuring  about  70  cm  in  diameter  and  40  era  deep  in  Unit  S79  E74,  The 
postmold  fill  contains  charcoal,  gravel,  and  wood  from  a  post.  Fine-screen  samples  were  collected.  The  association 
of  Feature  6  with  other  features  identified  at  the  site  is  unknown.  Feature  6  was  located  about  1.5  m  northeast  of 
Feature  1  (cellar). 


4rilfagl  AwnifrlaBW'  The  artifact  assemblages  from  the  different  collections  (S0x50-cm  units  Block  1 
judgmentally-placed  Ul-m  units.  Feature  1 ,  and  Backhoe  Trenches  1-4,  and  a  surface  grab  sample)  provide  valuable 
temporal  and  spatial  information  about  the  occupation  of  this  site  (Table  8-42  and  Table  8-43). 


Considerable  differences  are  evident  in  the  relative  percentage  of  the  different  major  artifact  categories  among 
collection  areas.  Bottle  glass  is  the  most  common  artifact  category  found  in  the  50*50-cm  and  Ixl-m  units 
comaming  primarily  sheet  refuse  deposits,  while  architectural  items  are  the  second  most  common,  ranging  between 
21%  and  27%.  Thin  and  heavy  metal  items  are  the  third  most  frequent  type  of  artifacts  found. 


•  •  • 
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Table  3-43 

Artifacts  From  BacJchoe  Trenches  1  Through  4  and 
the  Surface  Grab  Sample  from  the  House  Area  at  41DN167 


Artifact  Category 

BHT  1 

N  % 

BHT  2 

N  % 

N 

BHT  3 
% 

S. 

N 

Coll. 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

13 

10.92 

18 

40.00 

9 

28 . 13 

3 

17.65 

Stoneware 

69 

57.98 

4 

8.89 

2 

6.25 

1 

5.88 

Porcelain 

4 

3.36 

1 

3 . 13 

1 

5.88 

Bottle  Glass 

31 

26.05 

13 

28.89 

12 

37.50 

3 

17.65 

Table  Glass 

2 

4.44 

Window  Glass 

1 

2.22 

4 

12 . 50 

Wire  Nails 

2 

6.25 

Building  Material 

1 

0.84 

Personal  Items 

1 

2.22 

5 

29.41 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

2 

6.25 

Household  Items 

1 

0.84 

4 

8.89 

Machine  &  Wagon 

2 

4.44 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

4 

23.53 

Total 

119 

45 

32 

17 

In  Block  1,  architectural  items  from  the  dwelling  predominate  the  assemblage.  Bottle  glass  sherds  arc  the  second 
most  common  artifact  category  found,  followed  by  thin  and  heavy  metal.  Thin  and  heavy  metal  predominates  in 
Feature  1 .  which  contained  trash  in  the  depression  above  the  collapsed  cellar,  followed  by  bottle  glass.  Architectural 
items  are  extremely  poorly  represented  (2.61%). 

Within  these  four  collections,  the  architectural  remaiiu  indicate  primarily  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth -century 
building  episodes.  Wire  nails  predominate  the  nail  assemblage  in  these  collections,  ranging  between  a  low  83.33% 
in  Feature  1  to  a  high  of  97.21%  in  Block  1.  Bricks  are  rare  in  each  of  these  collections,  while  window  glass 
frequencies  are  variable,  with  the  highest  occurring  in  Block  1. 

Comparison  of  these  collection  areas  with  the  assemblages  from  Bockhoe  Trenches  1  through  3,  indicates  several 
important  differences  between  the  three  cellars  (Features  1-3).  As  noted  above.  Feature  1  contained  trash,  including 
the  high  frequency  of  thin  and  heavy  metal  fragments.  Similar  trash  was  nut  found  in  the  other  cellars  (Features 
2  and  3).  BHT  1  excavated  through  Feature  3  reveals  a  high  percentage  of  stoneware  and  bottle  glass.  Stonewares 
are  between  15%  and  43%  more  frequent  in  the  southeast  cellar  (Feature  3)  than  the  two  western  cellars  (Features 
1  and  2).  Bottle  glass  frequencies  are  similar  between  Features  2  and  3,  but  a  little  lower  for  Feature  [. 
Architectural  items  were  uncommon  in  all  three  cellars. 


The  surface  collection  was  a  grab  sample,  and  the  results  are  highly  biased  towards  ceramics  and  diagnostic 
personal  items  and  farm-related  artifacts.  This  sample  cannot  be  meaningfully  compared  with  the  other  collection 
areas. 


•  • 
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Comparison  of  the  MBD  values  obtained  for  different  collections  at  41DN167  indicates  temporal  variability 
within  and  among  collections  (Table  8-44).  Refined  eanhenwares  consistently  yield  the  earliest  MBD  values.  While 
Bottle  glass  yield  the  most  recent  dates  for  each  collection  except  for  BHT  1  (Feature  3)  and  BHT  4  (Feature  1). 


Table  8-44 

MBD  Values  or  Collection  Areas  at  41DN167  (n) 


Collection 

Area 


Ref  irted 
Earthenware 


Stoneware 


Bottle 

Glass 


Combined 


50x50s 

1880.5 

(196) 

1897.1 

Mag.  ixls 

1889.0 

(35) 

1895.0 

Block  1 

1873.8 

(116) 

1903.0 

Feature  1 

1869.5 

(73) 

1894.1 

BHT  1 

1875.0 

(4) 

1907.5 

BHT  2 

1861.5 

(17) 

1901.3 

BHT  3 

1893.3 

(9) 

1900.0 

BHT  4 

1873.8 

(8) 

1899.5 

Combined 

1877.1 

(458) 

1897.8 

(66) 

1902.4 

(199) 

1892.3 

(461) 

(2) 

1900.4 

(25) 

1893.8 

(62) 

(37) 

1906.2 

(97) 

1890.7 

(250) 

(74) 

1904.0 

(70) 

1889.0 

(217) 

(2) 

1905.0 

(6) 

1B95.4 

(12) 

(4) 

1901.7 

(6) 

1876.3 

(27) 

(2) 

1912.5 

(4) 

1899.3 

(15) 

(60) 

1883.3 

(15) 

1894.1 

(83) 

(247) 

1902.9 

(425) 

1891.3 

(1130) 

Values  for  Feature  1  were  obtained  from  Unit  25;  BHT  1  contains 
artifacts  from  Feature  3;  BHT  2  contains  artifacts  from  Feature 
2;  BHT  4  contains  artifacts  from  Feature  1. 


The  earliest  combined  MBD  valut  is  derived  from  materials  in  BHT  2  (Feature  2),  suggesting  this  cellar  was 
the  first  cellar  constructed  at  the  site.  Further,  the  combined  MBD  value  for  BHT  2  most  closely  correlates  with 
the  dendrochronology  dates  obtained  for  the  original  log  portion  of  the  house. 

The  combined  MBD  values  obtained  for  Feature  1  and  BHT  3  (Feature  3)  support  the  interpretation  that  the  • 

southeast  cellar  (Feature  3)  was  the  most  recent  of  the  three  cellars.  BHT  4,  which  bisected  Feature  1  but  contained 
mixed  feature,  sheet  refuse  material,  and  trash,  had  produced  a  more  recent  date  than  the  date  obtained  for  Unit 
2S  in  Feature  1 . 

Excluding  BHT  2  (Feature  2),  the  combined  MBD  values  obtained  for  the  different  collection  areas  cluster  near 
the  Cdily  i89Gs.  These  data  suggest  that  cither  the  logs  for  the  dwelling  were  cut  and  stockpiled  or  .scavenged  from  • 

earlier  structures  in  the  area,  thereby  producing  an  erroneous  construction  date,  or  the  early  1870s  to  1890s 
component  is  masked  by  the  more  recent  occupation  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ca.  1890s  MBD  values 
obtained  for  most  collection  areas  arc  slightly  earlier  than  the  1895  conveyance  of  the  property  by  1.  Johnson  to  J. 

Johnson,  Jr. 


•  • 
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An  eJcamination  of  the  refined  eanhenware,  stoneware,  and  bottle  glass  sherds  with  initial  popularity  or 
manufacturing  dates  after  1895  indicates  the  site  was  abandoned  during  the  early  twentieth  century,  probably  in  the 
1920s.  Only  1.21%  of  the  datable  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  sherds  have  initial  popularity  or  manufacturing  dates 
of  1930.  None  date  after  1930.  No  datable  ceramic  or  glass  sherds  in  the  collections  from  the  site  have  initial  dates 
after  1930,  and  only  seven  refined  earthenwares  (Fiesu  glazed)  had  initial  popularity  dates  of  1930  (1930-1960). 

Twentieth -century  artifacts  were  found  in  all  collection  areas.  An  overview  of  twentieth-century  ceramics  and 
bottle  glass  is  provided  in  Table  8-45  by  collection  area. 


Table  8-45 

Twentieth-Century  Ceramic  and  Bottle  Glass 
Frequencies  by  Collection  Area  at  41DN167 


Collection 

Area 

R. Earthenware 
1920  1930 

Stoneware 

1900  1915 

Bottle  Glass 
1900  1910  1915 

1920 

50x50s 

29 

6 

37 

11 

46 

90 

1 

22 

Mag.  Ixls8 

1 
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The  distribution  of  the  sheet  refuse  material  provides  considerable  spatial  data  indicating 
specific  activities  conducted  at  the  site  and  changes  in  activity  areas  during  occupation.  Distributions  of  major 
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artifact  categories  for  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  were  defined  by  the  assemblage  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm  units. 
Block  1  excavations  obtained  data  on  distributions  under  the  dwelling. 

The  data  from  the  50x50-cm  units  indicate  that  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  densest  in  the  west  yard  near  the  two 
cellars  (Features  1  and  2),  with  an  extremely  low-density  deposit  in  the  southwest,  south,  north,  and  east  yards. 
Refined  earthenwares  concentrate  in  the  west  yard  and  occur  between  4-12  m  from  the  house  in  the  south  yard. 
They  do  not  occur  in  the  southwest  yard  south  of  the  S94  line.  They  are  also  absent  north  of  the  house  east  of  the 
E74  line.  The  highest  frequency  of  refined  earthenwares  (n=76)  occurs  in  Feature  1  (S82  E74),  within  4  ra  of 
Features  1  and  2  (cellars), and  near  BHT  3  excavated  through  a  high-positive  anomaly.  The  refined  earthenwares 
clustered  in  and  near  the  cellars  in  the  west  yard  include  both  sheet  refuse  and  dumped  trash.  Only  14  SOxSO-cm 
units  (including  units  under  the  house)  contained  more  than  five  refined  earthenware  sherds. 

Stonewares  clustered  in  the  west  yard,  with  22.48%  of  the  SOxSO-cm  units  containing  stonewares.  The  highest 
frequency  occurs  in  Feature  1,  with  a  small,  dispersed  cluster  near  the  two  cellars.  None  occur  in  the  south  or  east 
yards  (excluding  Feature  3).  In  contrast,  bottle  glass  sherds  were  scattered  across  the  site.  However,  when  only 
S0x30-cm  units  containing  more  than  20  sherds  are  plotted,  bottle  glass  clearly  clusters  in  the  west  yard  near  the 
two  cellars  and  BHT  3,  which  was  excavated  to  examine  a  very  large  high-positive  anomaly.  This  bottle  glass 
cluster  correlates  with  the  distribution  of  these  features,  as  well  as,  the  heaviest  concentration  of  sheet  refuse 
material  at  the  site. 

Personal  items  also  clustered  west  of  the  house,  and  except  for  Feature  1,  these  items  did  not  correlate  with  the 
distributions  of  Feature  2  or  the  high-positive  anomaly.  Personal  items  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  yard  between  10-20  m  from  the  house.  A  few  occurred  along  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  and  near  the 
house  in  the  south  yard. 

Architectural  items  clustered  primarily  near  the  dwelling,  but  some  were  broadly  scattered  across  the  site. 
Window  glass  sherds  were  scattered,  but  50x50-cm  units  containing  more  than  20  sherds  were  clustered  along  the 
walls  of  the  dwelling  and  near  the  western  cellars  (Features  I  and  2). 

Machine-cut  nails  were  low  frequency  items,  occurring  in  22  units,  and  were  broadly  scattered  across  the 
northern  half  of  the  site.  They  were  poorly  represented  under  the  house  or  along  the  walls  and  are  most  frequent 
in  Feature  1 ,  On  the  other  hand,  wire  nails  were  broadly  scattered  across  the  site  and  are  densely  clustered  along 
the  house  walls.  They  also  occurred  in  small  clusters  in  or  near  Features  1  and  2. 

Figure  8-70  shows  the  distribution  of  major  artifact  categories  for  the  Ixl-m  units  excavated  in  Block  1  under 
the  dwelling.  These  data  indicate  that  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  densest  under  the  southern  addition  and  near  wall 
lines.  Few  data  were  recovered  for  the  west  and  east  additions  to  the  original  log  pen. 

Refined  earthenwares  were  more  common  under  the  south  addition,  but  did  not  cluster  along  wall  lines.  The 
liighesi  frequencies  occurred  in  units  in  the  central  pan  of  the  south  addition  and  in  several  units  excavated  outside 
the  house.  Only  three  units  along  wall  lines  contained  more  than  two  sherds,  while  six  were  sterile. 

Stonewares  clustered  under  the  south  addition  and  units  excavated  west  of  the  house.  None  occurred  under  the 
original  log  pen  or  under  the  east  porch.  On  the  other  hand,  bottle  glass  sherds  occurred  in  all  but  one  unit  (S78 
E85),  with  the  highest  frequencies  occurring  in  the  southern  part  of  the  south  addition  and  units  located  southwest 
of  this  addition.  Few  bottle  glass  sherds  occurred  under  the  log  pen. 

Window  glass  sherds  clustered  along  the  east  wall  of  the  south  addition  and  along  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
original  house  and  west  porch.  Few  occurred  on  the  west  elevation  of  the  south  addition  or  the  north  and  east  walls 
of  the  log  pen.  Machine-cut  nails  were  uncommon  under  the  house,  with  the  highest  frequencies  occurring  in  two 
units  west  of  the  south  addition.  Wire  nails  also  concentrated  in  units  west  of  the  south  addition,  but  are  common 
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Figure  8-70.  Artifact  density  distributioiu  under  the  dwelling  (Block  l)ai41DN167.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b) 
stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  (0  wire  nails,  and  (g)  personal  items.  Counts  are  per 
UL-m  unit  in  Block  1. 


Figure  8-70.  (continued)  Artifact  density  distributions  under  the  dwelling  (Block  1)  at  41DN167.  (a)  refined 
earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  dow  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  (f)  wire  nails,  and  (g)  personal  items. 
Counts  are  per  1x1 -m  unit  in  Block  1. 
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under  the  house.  Personal  items  occurred  both  under  the  dwelling  and  in  units  west  of  the  south  addition.  The 
relative  frequencies  of  personal  items  under  the  log  pen  and  the  south  addition  were  similar. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  293 

Identified  fauna  (n=230) 
small  fish  -  1 

Bufo  woodhousei  (Woodhouse’s  toad)  -  2 
Kinostcmidae  (musk/mud  turtles)  -  1 
Terrapene  sp.  (box  nirtle)  -  1 
Colubridae  (non-poisonous  snake)  -  1 
Chordeiles  sp.  (nighthawk)  -  1 

Gallus  callus  (domestic  chicken)  -  18  (MNI=5,  R  humeri) 
medium  bird  -  1 
small  bird  -  1 

Didelohis  virainiana  (opossum)  -  4 

Dasvpus  novemcinctus  (armadillo)  -  57  (MNI  =  1) 

Svlvilaeus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  37  (MNI-6) 

■Svlvilapus  cf,  aouaticus  (?swarap  rabbit)  -  1 
Lenus  califomicus  (jack  rabbit)  -  9 
Sciurus  nieer  (fox  squirrel)  -  1 
Sciurus  sp.  (squirrel)  -  12  (MNI-3) 

Neotoma  sp.  (woodrat)  -  4 
Sizmodon  hisnidus  (cottonrat)  -  2 
Rattus  rattus  (roof  rat)  -  21  (MNI=2) 
rodent  sp.  -  2 
small  mammal  -  6 

Mephitis  mephitis  (striped  skunk)  -  9 
medium  mammal  -  4 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  19 
Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -  4 
large  mammal  •  10 

Unidentified  bone  (n=63) 

The  distribution  of  animal  bone  at  41DN167  was  highly  segregated,  found  primarily  under  or  around  the  house 
itself  and  in  Feature  1  west  of  the  house.  In  fact,  68%  of  the  bones  from  this  site  were  found  in  these  two  areas. 
Only  a  few  pig  teeth  and  isolated  fragments  were  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  recovery.  The  protection  provided  by 
the  structure  permitted  a  preponderance  of  identified  faunal  remains  recovered  from  excavations  there.  Unless  noted, 
therefore,  locations  of  identified  faunas  discussed  below  should  be  assumed  to  come  from  the  house  and  Feature 
1  loci. 

Even  if  armadillo  and  roof  rat  bones  are  discounted,  fully  half  of  the  osteologicai  material  recovered  was 
identifiable.  As  with  other  contemporary  sites,  pig  and  chicken  bones  are  prominent.  However,  by  virtue  of  NISP 
and  MNI  calculations,  cottontail  and  squirrel  must  be  considered  important  contributions  to  the  meat  diet.  One  of 
the  rabbit  innominates  exhibits  a  slight  cut  mark,  perhaps  from  removal  of  the  thigh  in  a  manner  similar  to  cutting 
up  chicken.  None  of  these  bones  are  burned. 
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At  least  five  chickens  are  represented,  and  the  presence  of  fused  and  iinftised  elements  indicates  no  particular 
selection  of  young  or  old  individuals.  All  of  the  chicken  bones  were  recovered  from  under  the  house,  yet  some 
eggsheils  were  recovered  from  Feature  1.  No  chicken  bones  exhibited  burning  or  cut  marks. 

Only  one  pig  is  represented,  and  the  deciduous  teeth  and  unfused  elements  indicate  a  young  individual.  Two  of 
the  elements  show  evidence  of  butchering  in  the  form  of  handsaw  cuts  across  an  ulna  and  a  rib.  These  cuts  indicate 
a  picnic  ham  and  some  kind  of  loin  chop  or  spare  ribs.  Alt  but  three  teeth  are  from  units  under  the  house  or  between 
the  house  and  the  well.  At  least  two  discarded  pork  joints  were  recognized  from  units  under  the  house;  a  left  foreleg 
and  left  ankle  joint  from  an  immature  pig.  These  articulating  joints  may  be  the  remnants  of  ham  hocks  used  as 
seasoning  cuts  in  soups,  etc. 

Four  elements  were  firmly  identified  as  cattle,  "ud  ten  could  be  categorized  only  as  large  mammal.  Of  the  33 
elements  from  these  large  barnyard  animals,  12  h;  evidence  of  saw  cuts.  Three  of  the  four  beef  bones  could  be 
identified  to  type  of  cut:  round,  chuck,  and  hindshank.  These  marks  indicate  the  full  range  of  economic  choice  in 
cuts  of  beef;  from  expensive/high  yield  cuts  like  top  round  to  cheap/low  yield  cuts  represented  by  the  hindshank 
(Lyman  i987:Table  2).  Although  there  is  no  way  to  be  sure,  all  three  of  these  beef  cuts  could  represent  a  single 
right  hindquarter  that  was  consumed  at  one  time  (such  as  a  holiday  oi  family  gathering). 

The  remainder  of  the  identified  sample  comes  from  animals  that  can  be  divided  into  those  not  likely  to  be  part 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  site's  occupants  and  those  that  may  have  been  taken  as  small  game.  In  the  former  grouping 
should  be  placed  the  toad,  snake,  si  all  birds,  armadillo,  the  rats,  and  probably  the  skunk.  Possible  game  animals 
include  the  fish,  turtles,  nighthawk,  swamp?/jack  rabbit,  and  the  opossum. 

Summary:  Site  41DNlb7  was  a  farmstead  occupied  between  ca.  1880  and  1920.  Extant  features  included  a  single 
pen  log  house  with  frame  additions,  two  cellar  depressions  (Features  1  and  3),  and  a  sandstone-lined  well.  A  third 
cellar  (Feature  2)  was  identified  during  the  proton  magnetometer  survey.  A  number  of  high  positive  anomalies  were 
recorded  within  the  magnetometer  survey  area.  Tliese  anomalies  appear  to  correlate  with  buried  metal.  The  largest 
of  these  anomalies  was  located  west  of  Features  1  and  2  and  correlates  with  the  highest  density  of  sheet  refuse,  as 
well  as,  some  buried  metal. 

Architectural  documentation  indicates  the  original  dwelling  was  a  single  pen  log  house  with  about  90%  full- 
dovetail  and  10%  half-dovetail  notching.  The  house  was  modified  during  the  early  twentieth  century  when  additions 
were  added  to  the  west,  east,  and  south  elevations  of  the  original  log  dwelling.  The  west  addition  may  have  included 
a  small  room  and  a  porch,  the  east  addition  was  probably  a  porch,  and  the  south  included  1-2  rooms  and  a  small 
porch  on  the  west  side. 

The  dendrochronology  results  indicate  the  log  dwelling  could  have  been  built  as  early  as  late  1871  or  1872. 
However,  these  dates  are  earlier  than  the  mean  beginning  dates  obtained  from  the  artifact  data  and  the  deed/title 
information.  The  logs  may  have  been  stockpiled  for  a  period  before  the  house  was  built,  or  J.  Johnson,  Jr.  may  have 
built  his  house  on  the  site  before  he  acquired  title  to  the  property  in  1895.  None  of  the  logs  exhibited  evidence  that 
they  were  removed  from  an  earlier  structure  that  was  later  recycled.  The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  ca.  1877 
MBD  date,  while  stonewares  (1898)  and  bottle  glass  (1903)  yielded  MBD  values  that  more  closely  correlate  with 
when  J.  Johnson,  Jr.  acquired  the  title.  The  combined  MBD  value  for  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  (1891)  also  closely 
correlates  with  this  .1895  title  conveyance. 

The  archaeological  and  architectural  data  recovered  at  41DN167  indicates  this  farmstead  was  occupied  at  least 
to  the  1920s  or  1930s.  A  comparison  with  the  neighboring  farms  nt  41DN166  and  41DN248  reveals  that  the 
assemblage  from  41 DN 167  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  twentieth-century  bottle  glass,  ceramics,  and  other 
domestic  remains.  These  data  suggest  it  was  abandoned  later  than  the  farms  at  41DN166  and  41DN248  (see  Lebo, 
in  prep,  tor  discussion  of  41DN248).  However,  a  number  of  similarities  arc  evident  among  these  farms.  Like 
41DN166,  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  visible  features,  and  activity  areas  occurred  within  a  radius  of  20  m  of  the 
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dwelling.  Further,  like  41DN166,  no  farm  outbuildings  were  found  within  the  magnetometer  survey  and/or 
excavation  areas.  In  contrast,  at  least  one  small  outbuilding  was  identified  at  41DN248  over  20  m  from  the  dwelling. 
In  addition,  several  outbuildings  were  found  within  20  m  of  the  house  at  4tDN248,  including  a  possible  smokehouse 
and  a  shed  used  for  food  storage. 

The  dwellings  at  all  three  sites  were  originally  small  log  structures.  Frame  rooms  were  added  to  the  houses  at 
41DN167  and  41DN248,  probably  as  the  size  of  the  families  at  these  sites  grew.  The  construction  of  several  cellars 
at  41DN166  and  41DN167  was  the  result  of  poor  drainage  and  a  near-surface  water  table.  Cellars  at  both  farms 
exhibited  evidence  of  repair,  which  was  a  common  practice  in  the  reservoir  area.  Several  cellars  were  documented 
at  a  number  of  farms  in  the  region. 

The  magnetometer  and  archaeological  data  at  41DN167  were  difficult  to  interpret  because  of  the  extensive 
amount  of  buried  metal  and  the  collapsed  nature  of  the  dwelling.  The  volume  of  architectural  debris  from  the 
dwelling  masked  the  sheet  refuse  deposits  in  much  of  the  yard,  particularly  under  and  within  8  ra  of  the  house. 
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Description:  A  log  dogtrot  dwelling,  four  outbuildings,  and  a  windmill  were  extant  when  the  site  was  recorded. 

Several  fence  lines  and  a  cellar  depression  were  identified  during  testing.  The  dwelling  was  located  near  the  crest 
of  a  gentle  slope  with  the  remainder  of  the  farmstead  slightly  downsicpe.  The  dwelling  remained  standing  when  the 
site  was  revisited  in  1985,  but  had  been  removed  before  testing.  In  addition,  all  but  one  of  the  outbuildings  had 
collapsed  or  were  removed  (Figure  8-71).  The  site  measured  approximately  72  m  north-south  by  96  m  east-west. 

• 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  tested  in  1982.  Archival  and  oral  history  research,  and 
HABS-like  drawings  of  the  dwelling  were  conducted  by  ECI.  The  site,  including  the  architectural  and  archaeological 
deposits,  were  determined  potentially  National  Register  eligible  in  1982  (see  Chapter  2),  The  site  was  revisited  in 
1985,  and  excavations  were  recommended  to  recover  information  on  a  late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  ccnniry 
African-American  farmstead  (Ferring  1986). 

• 

Archival  Investigations:  Archival  research  conducted  by  ECI  was  reviewed  and  expanded  by  NTSU  in  1987  (see 
Appendix  A).  According  to  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-98). 

The  original  survey  of  the  land  was  canceled.  The  C.  Y.  Douglass  patent  was  the  second  patent.  Eli  Smith 
owned  the  land  in  February  of  1839.  Dr.  Wosralin  and  Ezekiel  Boon  owned  the  land  in  1862.  However, 

Boon  lost  his  certificate.  A.  W.  Robertson  wrote  the  land  office  in  Austin  about  the  certificate  in  1871  and  ^ 

subsequently,  the  certificate  was  withdrawn.  In  1872,  Charles  Y.  Douglass  patented  the  land.  However, 

Ezekiel  Boon,  a  land  merchant  from  Denton,  still  held  title  on  pan  of  the  land.  He  sold  his  share  to  Kendall 
for  $180.00  on  September  15,  1881 ,  Kendall  then  sold  the  land  to  O.  A.  Heame.  In  October  of  1886,  three 
black  farmers,  Mike  Phillips.  Colonel  Smith,  and  Aaron  Smith  bought  82  ac  from  O.  A.  Heame. 


Map  Quad 
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The  land  remained  within  the  Phillips  and  Smith  families  until  1939,  when  Dallas  Cutisinger  (Sheriff)  auctioned 
off  Tracts  1,  2  and  3,  which  were  owned  by  the  two  families.  The  land  was  sold  after  M.  Phillips’  death,  and  the 
family  lost  a  coun  battle  to  retain  ownership.  The  property  was  purchased  by  J.  S.  Wilson,  who  continued  to  own 
it  until  it  was  purchased  as  part  of  the  project  area  in  1981. 
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Between  1886,  when  the  Phillips  and  Smith  families  acquired  the  property,  and  1939  when  they  lost  it,  the 
acreage  changed  hands  among  different  family  members  and  heirs.  A  conq)lete  chain  of  title  is  provided  in  Appendix 
A. 

Architectural  Investigations;  Architectural  documentation  conducted  by  ECI  includes  a  brief  description  of  the 
outbuildings,  and  HABS-like  level  documentation  of  the  dwelling.  Drawings  and  photographs  of  the  house  arc  on 
file  at  IAS,  UNT. 

Dwelling;  According  to  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a),  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985),  the  dwelling  was  a  log  dogtrot  with  hewn 
oak  logs  set  on  sandstone  and  limestone  piers.  A  board  and  batten  single  pen  addition  was  built  onto  the  north  side 
around  1910  to  1915  to  form  a  dogtrot  T-plan.  The  house  was  onc-and-a-haif  stories  with  a  loft.  The  floors  were 
packed  earth,  and  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  probably  covered  at  one  time  with  wood  floor  boards  (Skinner  and 
Baird  198S;9-98)  although  no  evidence  of  flooring  was  found.  No  porches  or  chimneys  were  extant,  and  the  original 
roof  had  been  replaced.  The  extant  roof  was  a  corrugated  metal  east-west  gable  over  the  original  dogtrot,  which 
was  removed  along  with  the  addition  between  1981  and  1982  when  the  structure  was  documented.  Chinking  was 
present  between  the  logs,  including  rocks,  wood,  and  mud, 

Tlic  tloorplan  of  the  house,  as  it  was  reconstructed  in  1987,  is  shown  in  Figure  8-72.  This  reconstruction  was 
made  using  the  floorplan  drawn  for  the  house  while  it  was  still  standing  in  1982  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985;  Figure 
9-59)  and  correlating  this  data  with  the  archaeological/architectural  remains  uncovered  during  excavation.  The  east 
pen  (15.8x15.4  ft)  and  the  west  pen  (15.3x15.0  ft)  flanked  the  dogtrot  passage  (8.115  ft  wide).  The  addition  was 
removed  before  the  dwelling  was  documented  and  exact  measurements  were  nut  obtained  (Skinner  and  Baird 
1985 '.Figure  9-59). 

Outbuildings;  Four  outbuildings  were  originally  recorded.  A  hay  crib  was  located  approximately  120  m  northwest 
of  the  house.  According  to  Skinner  et  al.  (1982a;8-36),  the  materials  and  construction  were  not  recorded.  A  stable 
(outbuilding)  was  located  southeast  of  the  dwelling  and  is  shown  in  Figure  8-71.  The  main  section  had  a  steep  east- 
west  gable  and  corrugated  metal  roof.  Additions  with  shed  roofs  were  located  on  all  but  the  west  side.  The  walls 
were  vertical  board  (Skimier  ct  al.  1982a;8-36).  A  vertical  board  outbuilding  was  located  north  of  the  stable.  It  had 
a  corrugated  metal  north-south  gable  roof.  It  was  identified  as  a  possible  smokehouse  and  had  a  metal  chiimiey  pipe 
or  vent  in  the  center  of  the  roof  gable.  The  fourth  outbuilding  was  located  approximately  100  m  southeast  of  the 
dwelling.  Its  function,  materials,  and  construction  were  not  recorded.  It  was  recorded  missing  in  1985. 

Dating;  No  dates  were  obtained  for  the  outbuildings,  which  probably  dated  to  the  early  1900s.  According  to  Skinner 
and  Baird  (1985;9-99),  the  house  was  used  mainly  as  rental  properly  after  1920  and  was  located  on  the  same  road 
as  a  black  settlement  centered  around  the  Kelso  School  No.  2,  The  house  was  assigned  a  construction  date  of  pre- 
1870.  Two  possible  periods  of  construction  were  hypothesized  based  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  logs,  comer 
notching  style,  and  land  ownership.  The  first  date  was  ca.  1840;  the  second,  ca.  1862. 

The  archaeological  records,  as  well  as  the  architectural  information  gathered  do  not  support  a  pre-1870  date.  A 
ca,  1880s  date  is  more  plausible,  and  correlates  with  the  archival  infonnalion  indicating  when  the  Smith,  Phillips, 
and  Smith  families  acquired  the  property,  and  the  ai'chaeological  assemblage  recovered. 

Significance;  The  dwelling  was  architecturally  significant,  but  no  longer  exists. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations;  None. 

Excavation  Method;  Sheet  refuse  investigations  were  conducted  using  a  multi-phase  approach,  involving  excavation 
of  small  test  units,  judgmentally  placed  Ixl-m  units  within  the  former  house  area,  and  hackhoe  exploration  of  a 
collapsed  cellar.  Forty-eight  50x50-cm  units  were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid  across  the  site.  These  units  were  dug  to 
recover  information  on  site  size,  age,  function,  and  subsurface  integrity  Nineteen  Ixl-m  units  were  excavated  as 
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Block  1,  which  was  placed  to  recover  data  on  the  dwelling  and  cultural  deposits  under  the  house.  A  single  backhoe 
trench  was  excavated  north-south  through  the  collapsed  cellar.  A  trash  dump  was  located  within  this  depression. 

Excavation  Results:  A  sheet  refuse  deposit  (Table  8-46)  occurred  in  the  nonh  or  back  yard  and  both  side  yards. 
A  mean  of  13.42  anifacts  was  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm  units  and  a  mean  of  27.14  artifacts  from  the  Ixl-m 
units  (Block  1).  Excluding  architectural  remains,  these  numbers  decreased  to  8.0  and  5.0,  respectively.  Architectural 
item  .  reflected  the  50  to  65  years  of  occupation  at  this  site,  representing  71.8%  of  the  total  recovered  assemblage. 
The  dwelling  as  noted  above  was  log,  and  while  the  chimney(s)  no  longer  remained,  they  were  probably  sandstone. 
Only  14  brick  fragments  were  found,  and  no  brick  scatter  occurred.  Machine-cut  nails  accounted  for  only  6%  of 
the  nail  assemblage,  which  reflected  the  relative  lack  of  nails  in  the  original  structure  and  the  exclusive  use  of  wire 
nails  in  the  addition.  Building  material  (n=845)  included  primarily  wire  fragments,  mortar,  and  staples  or  screws. 
One  gate/door  hinge  and  a  white  porcelain  door  knob  were  also  found. 


Table  8-46 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  41DR198 


Artifact  Category 

50x50' 

N 

-cm  Units 
% 

Block 

N 

1 

% 

Refined  Earthenware 

71 

11.02 

22 

1.07 

Stoneware 

9 

1.40 

8 

0.39 

Porcelain 

9 

1.40 

8 

0.39 

Bottle  Glass 

183 

28.42 

202 

9.79 

Table  Glass 

7 

1.09 

1 

0.05 

Lamp  Glass 

5 

0.78 

7 

0.34 

Unid.  Glass 

3 

0.15 

Window  Glass 

55 

8.54 

34 

1.65 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

3 

0.47 

54 

2.62 

Wire  Nails 

138 

21.43 

800 

38 . 78 

Machine-Made  Brick 

5 

0.78 

9 

0.34 

Building  Material 

57 

8.85 

788 

38.20 

Personal  Items 

12 

1.86 

7 

0.34 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

63 

9.78 

94 

4 . 56 

Household  Items 

7 

1.09 

Machine  &  Wagon 

9 

1.40 

13 

0.63 

Tools 

3 

0.15 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

2 

0.31 

2 

0 . 10 

Ammunition 

2 

0.31 

7 

0.34 

Electrical  Items 

2 

0.31 

Misc.  other 

5 

0.78 

1 

0. 05 

Total 

644 

2063 
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The  floorplan  of  the  dwelling  was  reconstructed  (see  Figure  8-72)  based  on  the  dimensions  recorded  during 
documentation,  the  placement  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  wood  piers,  and  architectural  debris  found  in  the  Ixl-m 
units.  A  small  amount  of  sheet  refuse  occurred  inside  the  dwelling,  which  reportedly  had  dirt  floors  (Skinner  and 
Baird  1985).  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  house  originally  had  wood  floors  and  these  floors  collapsed  or 
were  removed. 

Refined  earthenware  sherds  occurred  near  the  walls  of  the  west  pen  and  inside  the  addition  where  these  latter 
sherds  predated  the  addition,  and  in  the  immediate  yard  areas  where  they  clustered  near  the  house.  The  highest 
frequency  of  refined  earthenwares  (n--12)  in  a  single  50x50-cra  unit  occurred  in  Unit  S74  E82  just  north  of  the 
barbed  wire  fence.  Refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1875  (n=8S  sherds)  and  included 
primarily  blue-tinted  whiteware  and  blue-tinted  ironstone  sherds.  Excluding  architectural  items,  the  ratio  of  refined 
earthenwares  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  to  the  house  block  was  3:1  (18.4%  to  5.8%).  Stonewares  (2.3%,  2.1%), 
porcelains  (2.3%,  2.1%),  and  bottle  glass  (47.4%,  53.4%)  exhibited  similar  frequencies,  while  personal  items 
differed  between  the  two  areas  (3.1%,  1.9%). 

Stonewares  were  poorly  represented  in  the  ceramic  assemblage  (n^lb)  and  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of 
1900.  Several  stoneware  sherds  occur  inside  the  house  area  with  the  remainder  in  the  north  and  east  yards.  One 
sherd  occurred  north  of  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  one  in  the  southeast  comer.  The  majority  cluster  near  the 
dwelling. 

Bottle  glass  was  scattered  across  the  different  yard  areas,  with  only  live  50xS0-cm  units  containing  more  than 
nine  sherds.  As  with  refined  earthenwares  and  stonewares,  bottle  glass  was  less  frequent  in  the  Ixl-m  units  inside 
the  house  than  in  the  units  located  outside.  The  highest  number  of  sherds  occurred  in  units  under  or  adjacent  to  the 
addition,  which  would  have  served  as  an  outdoor  activity  area  before  the  addition  was  built. 

Other  remains  from  the  site  include  a  small  number  of  personal  items  (e.g.,  toys,  clothing  parts,  1928D  Lincoln 
cent),  tin  cans  and  unidentifiable  metal,  broken  machine  parts,  and  an  aluminum  ear  tag  stamped  "J.S.  Wilson"). 
The  items  found  in  the  dump  include  an  assortment  of  ceramics,  glass  bottles  and  jars,  tin  cans,  metal  stove  parts, 
chains,  a  washbasin,  and  barrel  stays.  This  material  was  uncovered  in  the  backhoc  trench  through  the  cellar  but  was 
not  systematically  collected  because  of  its  relatively  recent  age.  This  deposit  probably  dates  near  the  end  of 
occupation  or  after. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  -  1 12 

Identified  fauna  (i>=^  101) 

Ictalurus  sp.  (catfish)  -  I 

Colubridae  (non-poisonous  snake)  -  28 

Cathartidae  (vulture)  -  4 

Zenaidura  macrouia  (mourning  dove)  -  2 

medium  bird  ■  1 

Didelnhis  viriziniana  (opossum)  -  3 1 

Svlvilaeus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  4 
Lenus  califomicus  Oack  rabbit)  -  1 
sin  II  maimnal  -  2 
Canidae  (dog/coyote)  -  1 
Uroevon  cinereoareenteus  (gray  fox)  -  1 
Proevon  lotor  (raccoon)  -  3 
Mephitis  mephitis  (striped  skunk)  -  14 
Felis  catus  (domestic  cat)  -  1 
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medium  mammal  -  I 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  2  (MNI=2) 

large  mammal  -  I 
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Unidentified  bone  (n  =  1 1) 

The  faunal  assemblage  from  4 IDN 198  differs  markedly  from  ail  other  sites  under  study.  First,  domestic  animals 
arc  among  the  least  common  species  identified,  even  if  dog  and  cat  are  included.  There  are  no  new  world  murids, 
in  fact  there  are  no  rodents  at  all.  However,  there  is  a  balanced  mixture  of  prey  and  predators  among  the  taxa. 
Then,  there  is  the  odd  mixture  of  expected  versus  unexpected  species  incorporated  in  the  matrix  where  the  old 
double-crib  structure  once  stood.  Finally,  the  distribution  pattern  of  bone  recovery  contrasts  with  that  found  at  other 
sites. 

Only  two  elements  were  identified  as  pig;  furthermore,  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  large  mammal  category 
is  scant,  in  contrast  to  other  samples  where  a  reliance  on  beef  and  pork  is  evident.  Curiously,  these  two  elements 
indicate  two  individual  pigs  of  different  ages:  one  mature  and  the  other  a  neonate.  A  rib  from  an  adult  pig  was 
found  under  the  structure,  and  an  astragalus  of  a  newborn  was  found  in  a  unit  along  the  northeastern  edge  of  where 
the  structure  stood.  Pig  is  the  only  barnyard  animal  represented,  with  dog  and  cat  as  the  only  other  domestic  species 
recognized.  Medium-size  mammals  predominate  the  species  list. 

Of  these  medium-size  mammals,  many  are  considered  game  species  (viz.,  opossum,  jack  rabbit,  fox,  raccoon); 
add  to  these,  cottontail  and  non-mammals  (cattish  and  dove),  and  one  might  speculate  extensive  hunting  and  fishing 
activities  to  supplement  a  meat  diet  of  piork.  Indeed,  this  may  have  been  the  case.  However,  consideration  of  the 
presence  and  provenience  of  some  other  animals  in  the  list  argues  against  this  assemblage  as  wholly  a  byproduct 
of  the  site's  human  occupants.  For  example,  vulture  and  fox  are  found  at  no  other  site  in  the  study,  and  skunk  is 
found  at  only  one  other  site  (4 IDN  167,  with  the  largest  species  list).  These  three  species,  especially  vulture  and 
skunk,  arc  abjured  by  humans  as  food  items  unless  nothing  else  is  available.  From  the  variety  of  species  listed  here 
and  from  other  sices,  the  environment  was  rich  in  diversity  and  probably  in  abundance  at  the  time  of  occupation, 
reducing  the  need  to  hunt  uncustomary  game.  Furthermore,  these  three  and  all  of  the  others  were  found  together, 
either  directly  under  the  structure  or  in  units  adjacent  to  them  along  the  northeastern  edge.  This  mixture  of  species 
suggests  that  multiple  agents  are  responsible  for  the  assemblage. 

Canids  (dogs  and  coyotes)  are  most  likely  another  agent  involved,  dragging  bits  of  carrion  undemcatli  a  structure 
to  consume  at  leisure.  This  could  have  transpired  during  and  after  abandonment  of  the  site  by  humans.  Likewise, 
vultures  have  been  known  to  roost  in  remote  abandoned  structures,  and  some  of  their  victuals  may  have  become 
mixed  in  with  the  refuse,  as  well  as  one  of  their  own  kind.  It  is  unlikely  that  owls  or  other  raptors  used  the  structure 
because  of  the  absence  of  rodents,  their  primary  prey. 

Only  three  specimens  were  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  away  from  the  structure;  these  consist  of  an  armadillo 
femur,  a  large  mammal  fragment  with  a  saw  cut,  and  a  burned  fragment  of  unidentified  bone.  The  armadillo  is 
considered  intrusive.  The  others  are  probably  associated  with  the  human  occupation  of  the  site,  but  in  isolation, 
allow  little  interpretation. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  bones  were  burned,  but  25  of  these  34  burned  bones  turned  out  to  be  a  cluster  of  three 
different  non-poisonous  snakes  (Unit  49,  S98/E8 1 ,  under  the  structure).  ( )nly  one  snake  vertebra  was  recovered  that 
was  not  burned,  and  it  was  not  in  that  cluster.  However,  Unit  49  produced  a  burned  skunk  humerus  and  a  burned 
canid  calcancum  in  addition  to  several  unbumed  bones.  Other  burned  elements  were  identified  as  belonging  to 
cottontail,  jack  rabbit,  and  opossum,  but  these  were  recovered  from  various  other  units  under  the  structure.  The 
structure  was  still  standing  when  recorded  in  1982;  therefore,  the  burned  remains  did  not  result  from  an  incidental 
fire. 
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The  anomalous  nature  of  this  assemblage  could  be  explained  by  numerous  scenarios.  For  example,  instead  of 
hi  ing  hunted  as  food,  most  of  the  medium-size  mammals  could  have  been  trapped  as  furbearers.  The  resulting 
carcasses  would  have  also  provided  food  for  humans  or  for  scavengers.  Some  of  the  bone  was  surely  deposited  by 
non-hunum  agents  during  occupation  or  after  abandonment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burned  bone  from  this  site,  given 
its  distribution,  should  be  considered  the  result  of  human  action,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  that  action  was.  There  is 
no  pattern  that  conclusively  delineates  the  sequence  of  events  that  resulted  in  this  particular  set  of  faunal  remains. 

Summary:  While  archaeological  integrity  remained  under  and  near  the  dwelling  in  the  back  and  side  yards,  the 
architectural  integrity  of  the  site  had  been  lost  before  excavation  began.  The  outbuildings  had  collapsed,  and  some, 
like  the  dwelling,  had  been  removed. 

Despite  the  loss  of  the  architectural  integrity  of  this  site,  excavations  at  this  farmstead  provided  valuable 
comparative  data  for  farmsteads  in  the  Crosgrove's  Bottom  region  of  the  project  area.  This  farmstead  was  occupied 
by  an  African-American  landholding  family,  and  like  other  families  in  this  area  of  Ray  Roberts  Lake,  they  settled 
on  poor  land.  This  farmstead  was  located  on  a  slope,  and  no  well  was  located  near  the  dwelling.  Undoubtedly 
because  of  the  elevation,  rocky  terrain,  and  the  depth  to  the  water  table,  the  well  was  situated  further  from  the 
dwelling  than  documented  at  farmsteads  in  other  parts  of  the  project  area.  The  closest  well  to  the  dwelling  at 
41DN198  was  located  over  30-40  m  northwest  of  the  house  and  outside  the  barbed  wire  fence  that  surrounded  the 
dwelling  ys'  d. 

Like  other  farmsteads  occupied  during  the  late  nineteentli  century,  botfi  Anglo  and  African-American,  the 
archaeological,  architectural,  and  archival  data  indicate  the  occupants  at  41DN198  had  similar  possessions  and 
lifeways  (e.g.,  41DN77,  41DN91,  41DN166,  among  others  in  the  central  project  area,  and  41DN234,  41DN273, 
and  41DN27S  in  Crosgrove’s  Bottom).  Both  log  and  frame  dwellings  were  utilized.  Among  the  support  structures 
commonly  found  in  the  project  area  during  this  period  were  earthen  cellars,  a  stone-lined  well,  and  several  small 
outbuildings,  i.c.,  sheds  and  cribs. 

The  dwelling  at  41DN198  was  a  one-and-one-half  story  double-pen  log  dogtrot.  Pew  of  these  survived  when  we 
began  our  investigations  in  1986;  however,  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the  region  during  the  mid-nineteenth  to 
early  twentieth  centuiy  (sec  Jordan  1978).  A  log  dogtrot  remains  standing  at  41C0111,  the  Reason  Jones  Farm, 
in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  project  area.  Several  outbuildings  were  identilied  at  this  farmstead  by  ECl  (Skinner 
and  Baird  198S),  including  a  hay  crib,  a  stable  (probably  an  animal  shed),  a  possible  smokehouse,  and  an 
unidentified  structure.  The  possible  smokehouse  was  not  relocated  in  1987,  however,  others  are  known  from 
farmsteads  in  the  project  area  (e.g.,  41DN248,  41DN250).  This  type  of  outbuilding  was  probably  common  in  the 
reservoir  as  most  families  butchered  their  own  hogs  and  prepared  smoked  pork  and  beef  for  home  consumption  (see 
Chapter  9). 

When  compared  with  other  farmsteads  in  the  Crosgrove's  Bottom  area  (41DN146,  41DN233,  41DN234, 
41DN273,  41DN275),  some  similarities  and  differences  arc  evident.  With  the  exception  of  41DN273,  each  of  these 
farmsteads  were  located  on  upland,  rocky  soils.  Each  had  a  log  dwelling,  although  only  41DN198  appears  to  have 
been  a  dogtrot.  The  other  farmsteads  had  single-room  log  houses  with  stone  chimneys  (41DN146,  41DN273, 
41DN275;  no  dwellings  extant  at  41DN233  or  41DN234).  Both  a  well  and  cellar  were  found  at  41DN273  and 
41DN275,  but  none  were  identified  at  41DN146,  41DN233.  and  41DN234.  Both  41DN146  and  41DN233  were 
occupied  by  tenants  or  sharecroppers.  Evidence  of  sheds,  fences,  and  animal  pens  were  also  found  at  41DN275. 

Similar  types  of  artifacts  were  found  at  these  farmsteads  (except  at  41DN146)  and  others  occupied  elsewhere  in 
the  project  area  during  this  period.  See  Skiimer  and  Baird  (1985)  for  additional  data  on  other  farmsteads  in  the 
Crosgrove’s  Bottom  area. 
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Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv,  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  640'  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Sheet  refuse,  architecture 

Soil  Association  Navo  clay  loam 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (ISSOs  to  recent) 

Description;  Site  41DN224  is  located  in  Johnson  Branch  Park.  Two  house  sites  occur,  and  the  first  includes  a  frame 
house  built  about  1909,  a  pump  house,  windmill,  stone  and  concrete  cellar,  foundations  of  a  large  bam,  remains 
of  three  small  bams/sheds,  a  windmill  and  water  tank,  and  a  concrete  water  trough  (Figure  8-73).  The  second,  older 
house  site,  is  south  of  the  first,  and  includes  the  sills  and  pieis  of  a  18S0/60s  dwelling,  remains  of  a  large 
outbuilding,  and  evidence  of  a  collapsed  cellar.  Excavation  uncovered  a  buried  well  and  a  second  collapsed  cellar 
(Figure  8-74). 

The  site  was  serially  occupied  between  the  1850s  and  recent.  Many  of  the  outbuildings  standing  when  the  site 
was  recorded  in  1981  have  collapsed  or  were  removed.  A  "homemade'  sawmill  powered  by  an  automobile  engine 
was  found  at  the  northern  extent  of  the  main  site  area. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recordeti  in  1981  and  recommended  for  eligibility  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  It  was  determined  eligible  in  1982.  The  site  was  recommended  by  ECI  for  additional 
investigation,  including  measured  drawings,  "archival-qualiiy-HABS-like"  photographs,  and  archaeological  and 
historical  research  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  These  recommendations  were  supported  by  Ferring  (1986)  after  the  site 
was  revisited  and  reevaluated  in  1985  by  personnel  from  UNT. 

Archival  Investigations:  The  ::ite  is  located  on  the  John  Jones  survey  (A-669)  patented  to  Jones  in  1859,  but 
occupied  as  early  as  1855.  Both  house  sites  at  41DN224  are  located  on  Tract  1,  which  is  composed  of  92.5  acres 
(Table  A-27).  The  land  was  divided  among  tlic  heirs  in  1940,  at  which  time  the  survey  was  divided  into  tracts.  An 
early  date  of  1859  for  the  older  house  site  is  supported  by  information  provided  by  Roy  Jones  (personal 
communication,  1987).  According  to  Mr.  Jones, 

My  grandfather  settled  here  before-  well,  my  dad  was  bom  down  here  on  this  next  farm  in  1863 
[41DN224],  but  my  granddad  came  here  in  about  1850.  He  started  here  from  Missouri  in  a  wagon  in 
1849,  and  they  had  a  child  bom  as  they  came  through  Indian  3'erritory  in  1850. ...And  he  settled  on  the 
next  farm  141DN224]  below  me  [41DN2S0],  and  he  had  a  brother  that  came  here  ahead  of  him  and 
settled  on  this  old  place  where  I  lived  [41DN250],  where  the  house  is  now,  and  he  didn’t  live  out  his 
contract..,. He  sold  his  rights  to  one  of  dad’s  older  brother-in-laws,  and  he  got  the  first  title  to  it-  J.  S. 
Everly.  [Site  41DN250  is  located  on  the  J.  S.  Evcrly  survey,  and  the  original  Everly  house  site  is  located 
at  41DN250  and  is  situated  just  east  of  the  1898  house  (see  Eebo  1992a,  1992b).] 

Further, 

...I  think  my  grandfather  built  a  double  log  house  way  back  down  in  the  pasture  [4IDN107?j.  1  can 

remember  two  old  log  pens  down  there . Then  he  built,  just  before  the  [Civil]  war  broke  out,  he  built 

a  house  [41DN224?].  He  didn’t  have  it  finished,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  move  into.... When  the 
war  was  over  they  finished  it.  They  had  to  haul  up  lumber  from  East  Texas  in  an  ox  wagon. . . .They  built 
a  frame  house.  I  think  it  had  a  [hewn]  log  foundation... and  they  also  hewned  the  studding  for  the  walls 
out  of  little  smaller  logs.  It  had  cypress  siding. 
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Architectural  Investigations:  Architectural  descriptions,  floorptans,  photographs,  and  field  notes  for  the  extant 
structures  are  on  >  at  IAS,  UNT.  Several  structures  recorded  standing  in  1981  had  been  lost,  and  only  limited 
architectural  data  were  obtained.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  recording  the  early  twentieth-century  house  and  the  ca. 
1855  dwelling. 

ca.  1855  House:  Mr.  Roy  Jones  remembered  this  dwelling,  and  hi’:  description  is  presented  above.  This  strucnire 
was  a  single  room  dwelling  with  hewn  sills  and  mortise  and  lenou  joints  (Figure  8-75).  The  house  measured  9.3 
m  north-south  by  5.84  m  east-west  and  was  set  on  sandstone  and  limestone  piers.  Machine-cut  nails  were  found 
throughout  'he  debris.  Only  the  sills  remain.  Wire  nails  were  found  associated  with  the  north  and  south  additions. 
A  fireplace  was  located  in  the  center  of  the  west  wall.  It  is  no  longer  standing,  and  no  brick  was  found.  Excavations 
failed  to  uncover  evidence  of  brick  and  mortar  fragments.  This  suggests  that  the  fireplace  may  have  been  a  mudcat, 
but  no  conclusive  data  were  recovered. 

Doors  were  located  on  both  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  original  room.  The  south  addition  was  built  before 
the  north  addition  based  on  the  construction  materials.  A  flue  damper  was  found  in  the  south  addition.  The  flooring 
that  remained  was  not  original.  This  flooring  was  secured  with  wire  nails,  but  numerous  machine-cut  nails  were 
imbedded  in  the  sills  and  floor  Joists  indicating  that  an  earlier  floor  existed,  which  was  secured  with  cut  nails.  At 
seme  point,  the  exterior  was  covered  with  shiplap.  The  original  appearance  of  the  interior  and  exterior  walls  is 
unknown. 

Twentieth-century  Dwelling:  This  house  was  built  about  1909,  and  the  original  floorplan  was  a  dogtrot,  with  a 
north-south  gabie  rcof.  The  floorplan  and  size  of  the  house  changed  several  times  as  new  rooms  were  added 
(Figures  8-76  through  8-78).  The  first  addition  was  a  dining  room  on  the  cast  side  of  the  north  room,  creating  a 
small  ell-shaped  hrnse.  Subsequent  additions  included  a  kitchen,  added  to  the  east,  and  a  bedroom,  added  to  the 
west  (Figure  8-78).  Two  ell-shaped  porches  were  added  at  the  same  time  on  either  side  of  the  original  brec  ;cway . 
A  porch  wa.'  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  addition.  The  porch  was  later  '  and  the 

west  half  was  converted  into  a  bathroom.  Alterations  were  also  made  to  the  interior  of  the  house  .  ’’aded  the 
removki  o"  the  original  chimneys. 

The  original  dogtrot  was  composed  of  two  roonts  with  a  central  breezeway  and  Greek  Revival  detailing  on  the 
door  and  window  openings  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  Tlie  siding  was  S-inch  shiplap  painted  white.  The  original  north- 
south  gable  nwi  and  the  later  east-west  gable  roof  were  covered  with  cedar  shingles. 

The  south  room  of  the  original  dogtrot  measured  4.39  m  east-west  and  4.35  m  north-south.  There  were  three 
windows  on  the  south  elevation  and  one  each  on  the  east  and  west  elevations.  They  were  all  double-  hung,  four- 
over-four  windows.  The  interior  walls  were  vertical  planking,  which  were  originally  painted  sky  blue.  Later,  the 
walls  were  covered  with  cheesecloth  and  wallpaper.  Baseboards  occurred  on  each  wall  and  measured  about  2  ft  high 
(23  cm).  Skinn  r  et  al.  (1982a)  repotted  that  a  fireplace  had  been  located  on  the  south  elevation  of  this  room  where 
the  three  windows  now  are.  No  evidence  of  a  chimney  or  chimney  opening  that  had  been  covered  over  was  found. 
The  doorway  o,.  the  north  elevation  had  two  doors,  one  opening  in  and  the  other  opening  out. 

The  size,  floor,  window  and  door  styles,  the  baseboa.'ds,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  noith  room  were  identical  to 
those  in  the  south  room.  The  noith  wall  had  a  fireplace  flanked  by  two  winucws.  The  fireplace  had  largely  been 
removed,  but  the  cutout  and  concrete  hearth  slab  remained.  There  was  a  door  on  both  the  west  and  east  elevations. 
The  west  door  ofiened  into  the  room,  while  the  east  doorway  had  two  doors,  one  opening  into  the  room  and  one 
opening  out,  into  the  dining  room.  The  walls  of  the  north  room  were  covered  with  sheetrock. 

The  west  room  (bedroom)  measured  4.34  m  north-south  by  4.84  m  east-west.  The  room  had  four  windows, 
a  door  into  the  north  room  of  the  dogtrot,  and  one  on  the  south  elevation  that  opened  in  from  the  west  porch.  This 
doorway  had  ,wo  doors,  one  opening  in  and  the  other  opening  out.  Tlie  walls  were  sheetrock  and  were  covered  with 
wallpaper.  The  floor  was  lx3-inch  tongue  and  groove  oriented  east-west. 
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architectural  drawine  of  the  north  elevation  of  the  ca.  1909  dwelling  at  41DN224. 


archiiectural  drawing  of  the  souih  elevation  of  ihc  ca.  1909  dwelling  at  4IDN224. 


15.34m 


Figure  8-78.  Architeaural  Hoorplan  of  the  ca.  1909  dwelling  at  41DN224. 
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The  dining  room,  east  of  the  north  room  of  the  dogtrot,  measured  2.96  m  by  4.25  m.  It  had  a  door  on  each 
elevation  and  a  single  window  on  the  south  wall.  The  baseboard  in  this  room  was  shorter  than  in  the  dogtrot, 
measuring  about  1 ,6  ft  high  (19  cm).  The  west  wall  was  vertical  planking,  and  the  east  wall  had  horizontal  planking 
and  differed.  The  thickness  of  the  boards  also  differed  between  the  two  walls.  These  walls  were  covered  with 
sheetrock,  and  the  north  and  south  walls  also  had  sheetrock  but  no  planking.  Wallpaper  was  visible  under  the 
sheetrock.  The  sheetrock  was  painted  bluish-green,  but  the  baseboard  and  door  frames  were  originally  painted  the 
same  sky  blue  seen  in  the  dogtrot. 

Two  structural  details  indicate  that  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  were  not  built  at  the  same  time.  First,  the  stone 
pier  foundation  under  the  wall  shared  by  these  rooms  was  not  centered  between  the  rooms.  Instead,  it  was  built  to 
hold  the  weight  of  the  east  wall  of  the  dining  room.  Secondly,  the  removal  of  the  connecting  door  between  these 
rooms  revealed  that  the  dining  room  floor  did  not  extend  into  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  porch,  bathroom,  kitchen,  and  dining  room  were  all  under  the  same  east-west  gable.  The  kitchen 
measured  2.95  m  by  4.2  m  and  there  were  windows  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  walls.  They  were  double-hung, 
four-over-four  windows.  The  doorway  on  the  north  elevation  led  to  the  enclosed  porch  and  had  two  doors.  One 
opened  in,  and  the  other  opened  out.  The  kitchen  walls  were  sheetrock  and  have  been  painted  yellow. 

The  east  porch  was  built  before  the  west  porch.  Both  had  shed  roofs  supported  by  2x4s.  The  floors  were  2x6s 
set  on  vertical  lx6s  and  brick  piers.  The  flooring  was  pine  lx3s.  The  east  porch  roof  rafters  were  2x4s,  the  purlias 
were  1x3  set  on  12-inch  centers,  and  the  shingles  were  cedar.  The  west  porch  roof  was  made  with  2x4s  on  2-foot 
centers  and  lx6s  laid  north-south.  Cedar  shingles  were  never  used  on  this  porch.  Both  porches  were  covered  with 
asphalt  shingles. 

The  kitchen  porch  had  a  shed  roof  originally  covered  with  cedar  shingles.  Later  it  was  resurfaced  with  asphalt 
shingles  and  lastly  by  corrugated  metal  sheeting.  The  porch  was  screened;  the  west  end  had  been  enclosed  to  form 
a  bathroom:  and  the  center  was  a  laundry  room. 

Cellar:  The  standing  cellar  was  about  8  m  west  of  the  1909  house.  It  was  constructed  of  limestone  and  mortar.  It 
was  oriented  east-west,  with  the  entry  on  the  house  side  (cast),  and  a  vent  on  the  west  elevation.  The  cellar  was 
about  3.8  m  east-west  and  1.7  m  north-south. 

The  six  steps  leading  into  the  cellar  were  limestone,  and  the  door  was  2x4s,  lx4s,  and  galvanized  metal.  At 
one  time,  the  entry  and  interior  walls  of  the  cellar  were  capped  with  concrete.  Much  of  this  has  chipped  away. 
Wooden  shelving  and  20  to  30  jars  of  preserved  fruits  and  ve(;etables  remained  in  the  cellar. 

Outbuildings:  The  bams/sheds  have  collapsed  or  have  been  removed.  They  were  frame,  dated  to  the  more  recent 
house  occupation,  and  were  used  for  grain  storage,  equipment  storage,  and  stables. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Proton  Magnetometer  Survey:  A  magnetometer  survey  was  conducted  in  the  southern  site  area  where  the  older 
farmstead  was  located.  Fallowing  initial  testing,  a  magnetometer  survey  was  recommended  to  identify  subsurface 
anomalies  that  could  he  identified  as  archaeologically  significant.  The  testing  results  indicated  that  an  early  fannstcad 
was  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  41DN224,  which  was  not  recorded  during  the  survey  phase.  Features  in  this 
urea  included  a  collapsed  cellar,  a  collapsed  well,  and  the  ca.  1855  dwelling.  Several  poorly  understood  subsurface 
features  were  recorded  at  S388  E348  (Feature  3)  and  S404  E356  (Feature  1).  Both  were  encountered  in  50x50-cm 
units.  Feature  3  was  identified  as  a  collapsed  cellar,  and  Feature  1  was  identified  as  a  postmold  associated  with  an 
earlier  dwelling  (ca.  1850s),  or  later  outbuilding  built  in  this  same  location. 
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Based  on  this  information,  four  blocks  were  surveyed  (Figure  8'79),  including  two  measuring  20x20  m  (Blocks 

2  and  4)  and  two  me;isuring  20  m  north-south  by  10  m  east-west  (Blocks  1  and  3).  They  were  placed  to  include  the 
entire  area  south  of  the  collapsed  well  and  cellar,  and  the  southern  edge  of  the  ca.  1855  dwelling.  Features  1  and 

3  were  included  within  the  survey  area. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Geology,  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Brooks  Ellwood.  The  primary  vegetation  within  the  survey  area  was  mixed  grasses,  small 
shrubs,  and  several  large  trees.  An  intensive  surface  reconnaissance  was  conducted  to  remove  all  recent  metal 
present  on  the  surface,  including  several  metal  drying  racks  associated  with  an  outbuilding  that  had  been  located 
south  of  the  ca.  1855  house,  and  metal  cables  associated  with  collapsed  utility  poles,  A  small  number  of  excavation 
units  had  been  dug  in  the  survey  area. 

The  values  produced  by  the  proton  magnetometer  ranged  from  -500  to  -(-5(X).  The  negative  values  ranged 
primarily  between  -1  and  -60,  and  are  not  included  in  the  results  shown  in  Figure  8-79.  Three  major  anomalies  were 
visible,  including  the  southern  portion  of  the  ca.  1855  dwelling.  It  was  represented  by  positive  values  ranging  from 
+ 100  to  +500.  A  second  anomaly  was  located  at  S193  to  S197  and  E351  to  E353.  It  was  represented  by  only  high 
positive  values,  ranging  from  +162  to  +500.  This  anomaly  was  situated  between  several  cultural  features  and 
probably  reflects  disturbed  areas.  The  northwest  edge  of  the  anomaly  abuts  Feature  3  (Anomaly  3).  which  was 
represented  by  moderate  positive  (+50  to  +90)  and  negative  values  (-50  to  -106).  Southwest  of  Anomaly  2  is  an 
early  dwelling  area  (ca.  1850s)  and  a  later  outbuilding.  A  dense  sheet  refuse  band  was  also  identified  between 
Anomalies  1  2,  and  3,  and  moderate  positive  and  negative  values  (-20  to  -100  and  +20  to  + 100)  were  recorded. 
Anomaly  4  was  identified  east  of  the  ca.  1850s  dwelling  at  S401  to  S406  and  E334  to  E340.  It  extended  south 
beyond  the  survey  area.  It  was  represented  by  high  positive  values  only,  ranging  from  + 100  to  +500. 


Anomaty  1 
(ca.  1860s  dwelling) 


I - E322  - - — — 

Legend 


Note  Both  negative  and  positive  anomaly  values  shown 
Note:  Other  small  positive  anomalies  are  probably  metal 


Figure  8-79.  Magnetometer  survey  map  of  the  negative  :  ud  positive  magnetometer  values  in  the  older  component 

at  41DN224,  The  locations  of  major  architectural  rem.  and  subsurface  features  are  shown.  The  outbuilding  H 

foundation  correlates  with  Anomaly  2  (deposits  associated  with  the  1850/60s  dwelling  occupation). 
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Isolated  high  positive  anomalies  (+500  values)  were  recorded  at  several  locations  and  probably  reflect  buried 
metal.  They  were  not  found  to  be  associated  with  subsurface  features.  A  moderate  positive  anomaly  (Anomaly  5) 
was  identified  west  of  the  house,  but  was  not  associated  with  a  known  feature. 

Testing  of  Anomaly  1  included  a  hand-excavated  trench  (Trench  3)  and  a  backhoc  trench  (BHT  3).  A  50x50- 
cm  unit  excavated  on  the  8-m  grid  was  expanded  into  a  Ixl-m  unit  within  Anomaly  3  (Feature  3).  After  this  work 
was  completed,  a  backhoe  trench  was  excavated  north-south  through  that  anomaly,  and  the  west  wall  was  profiled. 
Two  backhoe  trenches  were  excavated  in  Anomaly  4,  including  the  area  outside  the  magnetometer  survey.  Soil 
samples  were  recovered  for  organic  testing.  Anomaly  4  appeared  as  a  dense  organic  deposit  within  the  exposed 
profiles.  It  was  interpreted  as  a  possible  animal  pen. 

Excavation  Method:  The  sheet  refuse  investigations  included  excavation  of 78  50x50- cm  units,  five  hand-excavated 
trenches  composed  of  contiguous  lx. 50-m  units,  seven  backhoe  trenches,  and  three  1x1  m  units.  Ihe  50x50-cm  units 
were  dug  on  an  8-m  grid  across  the  site  to  recover  information  on  site  size,  age,  function,  integrity,  and  to  recover 
a  representative  sample  of  subsurface  artifacts.  Two  components  were  identified.  Thirty-six  units  were  dug  in  the 
newer  component  (north  dwelling  area),  and  42  were  dug  in  the  older  component  (south  dwelling  area).  Following 
this  initial  excavation  phase,  more  intensive  investigations  were  conducted  in  the  older  component.  The  three  Ixl-m 
units  were  excavated  to  expose  features  (Features  1,  2,  and  3)  uncovered  within  50x50-cm  units.  The  hand- 
cxcavated  trenches  were  placed  to  recover  architectural  information  associated  with  collapsed  or  removed  structures 
and  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposits.  The  backhoe  trenches  were  excavated  to  examine  magnetic 
anomalies  and  subsurface  features  identified  during  the  initial  excavation  phase. 

Backhoe  Trench  1  was  oriented  north-south  through  a  collapsed  cellar  (Feature  5)  associated  with  the  earlier 
component  (ca.  1855  dwelling).  An  east-west  trench  (BHT  2)  was  dug  cross-cutting  BHT  1  to  examine  a  shallow 
depression  west  of  the  cellar.  This  trench  revealed  a  buried  sandstone  well  (Feature  4)  that  had  been  filled  in  aftei 
1940.  Backhoe  Trenches  3  and  5  were  placed  to  recover  data  on  the  ca.  1855  dwelling  and  sheet  refuse  depo.sits 
west  of  the  structure.  Backhoe  Trenches  4  and  7  were  oriented  north-south,  and  were  excavated  through  Anomaly 
4,  and  BHT  6  bisected  Anomaly  3  (Feature  3)  north-south. 

Excavation  Results:  The  location,  function,  contents,  and  occupation  association  of  the  features  are  summarized, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  artifact  assemblage  from  the  different  collection  areas.  These  collection  areas  include 
36  50x50-cm  units  in  the  sheet  refuse  in  the  north  dwelling  area  (ca.  1909  house),  and  42  50x50-cm  units  and  five 
hand-excavated  trenches  in  the  south  dwelling  area.  These  units  provide  considerable  temporal  and  spatial  data 
indicating  the  intensity  and  length  of  occupation,  and  activity  areas  in  both  dwelling  areas. 

Features:  Six  features  were  identified  during  excavation  and  include  a  postmold  to  a  large  outbuilding  (Feature  1), 
a  soil  anomaly  (Feature  2),  two  collapsed  cellars  (Features  3  and  5),  a  buried  well  (Feature  4),  and  the  chimney 
base  (Feature  6)  to  the  ca.  1855  house.  These  features  are  listed  in  Table  847  are  discussed  below. 

Table  8-47 

Features  Identified  at  41DN224 


Feature  Description  Location 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 


Postmold 
Soil  Anomaly' 
South  Cellar 
Buried  Well 
North  Cellar 
Chimney  Base 


Unit  S404  E356, 
Unit  S372  E356, 
Unit  S388  E348, 
BHT  2 
BHT  1 
BHT  3 


Unit  S404.5  E355.5 
Unit  S372.b  E356 
Unit  S388.5  E348 


•  • 


•  •  • 
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The  six  features  identified  at  41DN224  are  located  in  the  southern  site  area  where  the  older  farmstead  was 
situated  (Table  8-47).  These  features  were  constructed  during  the  earlier  occupation,  but  the  well  (Feature  4) 
contained  artifacts  from  the  more  recent  occupation.  This  well  contained  whole  or  nearly-whole  bottles  deposited 
after  a  second  well  was  dug  near  the  newer  house  and  this  well  was  no  longer  used.  A  grab  sample;  of  bottles  from 
Feature  4  was  collected  and  curated,  but  not  analyzed.  The  artifacts  from  Features  1-3  and  5  ate  summarized  in 
Table  8-48. 

Feature  1:  Feature  1  was  a  postmold  to  a  large  outbuilding.  This  postmold  was  visible  in  the  south  wall  of  Unit 
S404  E3S6  at  1 1  cm  below  surface.  The  unit  was  expanded  from  a  30x50-cm  unit  to  a  Ixl-m  unit  (S404.S  E35S.S). 
The  postmold  measured  approximately  30x38  cm  and  extended  from  about  6  cm  to  54  cm  below  the  surface. 
Feature  1  fill  contained  rocks  placed  to  add  additional  post  support,  architectural  items,  and  sheet  refuse.  These 
artifacts  are  summarized  in  Table  8-48. 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  a  soil  anomaly  located  in  Unit  S372.S  E2S6  about  3m  east  of  the  dirt  two-track  road 
that  bisects  the  older  house  component.  This  feature  was  identified  as  a  circular  area  containing  ash,  charcoal,  and 
burned  earth.  No  artifacts  were  found  in  the  feature  fill,  but  a  small  number  were  found  in  the  surrounding  matrix 
(see  Table  8-48).  Feature  2  measures  about  30x40  cm  in  diameter  and  extends  between  23  and  29  cm  litelow  the 
surface.  The  function  of  Feature  2  is  unknown. 


Table  8  18 

Artifacts  Found  in  Features  x,  2,  3  and  5  at  41DN224 


Artifact  Category 

Feat 

.  1  Feat. 

2* 

Feat.  3 

Feat .  5 

Refined  Earthenware 

3 

6 

72 

2 

Stoneware 

1 

3 

9 

1 

Porcelain 

1 

2 

1 

Bottle  Glass 

9 

9 

204 

5 

Table  Glass 

1 

9 

Lamp  Glass 

13 

Unid.  Glass 

8 

Window  Glass 

1 

12 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

22 

11 

78 

4 

Wire  Nails 

3 

413 

Building  Material 

6 

2 

178 

1 

Personal  Items 

10 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

2 

2 

261 

2 

Household  Items 

7 

Machine  &  Wagon 

1 

7 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

2 

Ammunition 

1 

Misc.  Other 

18 

1 

Total 

45 

39 

1301 

7 

^  Artifacts  listed  for  Feature  2  were 

found 

outside 

the  fill  in 

the  surrounding  matrix  and 

probably 

ate  from  the 

sheet-refuse 

deposit.. 

(§> 


Feature  3:  Feature  3  was  the  south  cellar  located  4-6  m  southeast  of  the  ca.  1855  dwelling.  It  is  similar  in 
construction  to  the  north  cellar,  but  it  is  unknown  which  was  built  first.  0 


* 


443 


tif) 


The  south  cellar  was  collapsed,  but  not  visible  on  the  surface,  and  was  first  identified  in  a  50x50-cm  unit  at 
S388  E348,  This  unit  was  expanded  into  a  Ixl-m  unit  (S388.5  E348),  but  the  function  of  this  feature  remained 
unknown.  Backhoe  Trench  6  was  excavated  to  expose  a  profile  and  revealed  that  Feature  3  was  a  collapsed  cellar 
constructed  with  earthen  walls  ana  floor  and  wood  support  posts.  Both  the  east  and  west  profiles  of  BHT  6  were 
drawn  and  indicate  the  feature  fill  contained  several  ash  layers  (lenses)  and  burned  matrix.  The  cellar  measured 
approximately  6x3  m  and  the  entry  may  have  been  on  the  north. 

The  feature  fill  exposed  in  the  excavation  units  includes  trash  and  sheet  refuse  material,  as  well  as  building 
debris  (see  Table  8-48).  The  building  debris  included  pieces  of  mill  boards  (door?)  with  machine-cut  nails  embedded 
in  them.  Several  wood  fragments  were  exposed  in  the  BHT  walls.  Refined  earthenwares  from  Feature  1  yielded  a 
MBD  value  of  1866  (n=51),  stonewares  dated  1872  (n=7),  while  bottle  glass  dated  1900  (n=21).  A  combined 
MBD  value  of  1876  was  obtained  for  Feature  3. 

Feature  4:  Feature  4  was  a  buried  sandstone-lined  well  exposed  by  BHT  2.  The  well  was  not  visible  at  the 
surface  and  the  walls  of  BHT  2  slumped  during  excavation.  However,  the  well  was  probably  buried  just  below  the 
surface.  BHT  2  was  excavated  to  bisect  Feature  5  (north  cellar)  east-west.  The  well  was  dry-laid  and  was  filled  with 
sediment  and  domestic  trash,  primarily  whole  and  nearly-whole  bottles.  Feature  4  was  about  1  m  in  diameter,  and 
no  evidence  of  a  brick  cap  was  found,  BHT  2  was  excavated  to  about  l.S  m  below  the  surface,  and  because  of 
slumping,  no  further  excavation  was  undertaken. 

This  well  was  built  during  the  early  occupation  located  in  the  southern  site  area  and  was  filled  during  the  early 
twentieth  century,  sometime  after  the  ca.  1909  dogtrot  house  was  built.  Fruit  jars,  medicine  bottles,  and  beverage 
bottles  were  the  most  common  types  recovered. 

Feature  5:  Feature  5  was  the  north  cellar  located  about  8  m  northwest  of  the  ca.  18SS  dwelling  location.  Both 
the  north  and  south  cellars  were  similar  in  construction,  but  it  is  unknown  which  was  built  first.  It  is  inteicsting  to 
note  that  the  north  cellar  was  built  next  to  the  well. 

Feature  5  was  visible  on  the  ground  surface  as  a  large  depression.  BHT  1  was  excavated  northeast-southwest 
to  bisect  the  feature  along  the  shorter  axis.  The  exposed  profile  revealed  a  collapsed  cellar  containing  some  sheet 
refuse  material  and  building  debris.  Log  floor  joists  or  support  posts  (?)  were  exposed  in  the  west  profile  of  BHT 
1  about  1  m  to  1 .2  m  below  the  center  of  the  depression. 

BHT  2  was  excavated  perpendicular  to  BHT  1  to  expose  an  east-west  cross-section  of  Feature  1 .  The  cellar 
measured  about  2  m  wide.  The  length  was  not  determined,  but  it  was  about  1 .2  m  deep.  No  trash  dump  was  found 
in  the  depression  above  the  collapsed  cellar  fill 

Feature  6:  Feature  6  was  the  sandstone  chimney  base  located  on  the  west  elevation  of  the  ca.  1855  dwelling 
(see  Figure  8-75).  The  chimney  was  situated  in  the  center  of  the  west  wall,  but  only  the  large  cut  sandstone  base 
remained.  The  house  sills  did  not  extend  under  the  chimney.  The  chimney  base  was  further  exposed  in  BHT  3,  but 
excavations  failed  to  uncover  evidence  of  brick  and  mortar  fragments  or  sandstone  blocks  that  were  used  in  the 
chimney.  This  suggests  that  the  fireplace  may  have  been  a  mudeat,  but  no  conclusive  data  were  recovered. 

North  Dwelling  Area:  The  36  50x50-cm  units  dug  in  the  north  dwelling  area  (20th-century  component)  contained 
IJi  iuiariiy  urciiiieciural  items,  bottle  glass,  and  thin  and  heavy  metal.  A  comparison  of  the  artifact  assemblage  from 
this  area  with  the  50x50-cm  units  and  trenches  in  the  south  dwelling  aiea  is  shown  in  Table  8-49. 

When  architectural  items,  which  are  highly  biased  in  the  north  dwelling  area  because  of  tlie  proximity  of 
several  units  to  broken  windows  or  building  debris,  thin  and  heavy  metal,  and  miscellaneous  other  (recent  trash), 
are  removed  from  the  analysis  of  these  assemblages,  important  similarities  are  visible  between  the  north  and  souti 
dwelling  areas.  Bottle  glass  predominates  in  both  areas,  followed  by  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  personal 
items.  Several  differences  are  visible  between  the  two  dwelling  areas.  Machine  and  wagon  parts  are  more  frequent 
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Table  8-49 

Artifact  Summary  for  the  North  and  South  Dwelling  Areas 
at  41DN224  by  Collection  Area 


North  Area  South  Area 

Artifact  Category  50x50s  50x50s  Trenches 

N  %  N  %  N  % 


Semi  &  Coarse  Earth 
Refined  Earthenware 
Stoneware 
Porcelain 
Bottle  Glass 
Table  Glass 
Lamp  Glass 
Unid.  Glass 
Window  Glass 
Machine-Cut  Nails 
Wire  Nails 
Handmade  Brick 
Machine-Made  Brick 
Building  Material 
Personal  Items 
Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 
Household  Items 
Machine  &  Wagon 
Tools 

Horse  &  Stable 
Ammunition 
Electrical  Items 
Miac.  Other 
Total 


2 


6 

1.51 

75 

5 

1.26 

37 

1 

0.25 

9 

50 

12.59 

620 

2 

0.50 

8 

4 

3 

0.76 

7 

169 

42.57 

68 

1 

0.25 

128 

48 

12.09 

109 

1 

0.25 

14 

40 

10.08 

86 

4 

1.01 

34 

34 

8.56 

233 

1 

0.25 

25 

5 

1.26 

18 

1 

0.07 

12 

1 

0.25 

4 

7 

1 

0.25 

4 

25 

6.30 

13 

397 

1506 

0.13 

4.98 

214 

5.52 

2.46 

85 

2 . 19 

0.60 

25 

0.64 

41.17 

1212 

31.25 

0.53 

33 

0.85 

0.27 

54 

1.39 

0.46 

24 

0.62 

4 . 52 

122 

3.15 

8.50 

297 

7.66 

7.24 

451 

11.63 

0.93 

2 

0.05 

5.71 

181 

4.67 

2.26 

119 

3.07 

15.47 

892 

23 . 00 

1.66 

46 

1.19 

1.20 

0.31 

23 

0.59 

0.27 

12 

0. 31 

0.46 

21 

0.54 

0.27 

11 

0.28 

0.86 

42 

3878 

1.03 

than  personal  items  in  the  north  dwelling  area,  but  are  less  frequent  in  the  south  dwelling  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  semi-coarsc  earthenwares,  lamp  glass,  tools,  or  ammunition  remains  were  found  in  the  units  dug  in  the  north 
dwelling  area,  but  all  occurred  in  the  assemblage  from  the  south  dwelling  area. 

Artifact  density  in  the  north  dwelling  area  is  relatively  low,  ranging  between  1  and  28  artifacts  per  50x50-cm 
unit,  excluding  three  units  with  high  architectural  counts.  One  unit,  S332  E316  was  located  under  a  broken  window 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  house  and  contained  1 17  window  glass  sherds. 

The  artifact  assemblage  and  architectural  remains  in  the  north  dwelling  area  date  to  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  MBD  values  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass  yielded  a  combined 
MBD  of  18'78.82  (n=  17)  for  the  nonh  dwelling  area  (Table  8-50). 

?quth  Dwelling  Arga:  The  42  50x50-cm  units  and  five  hand-cxcavatcd  trenches  dug  in  the  south  dwelling  area  ( 19th- 
century  component)  contained  primarily  bottle  glass,  architectural  items,  and  thin  and  heavy  metal.  A  comparison 
of  the  artifact  assemblage  from  these  units  and  the  50x50-cm  units  in  the  north  dwelling  area  is  shown  in  Table  8- 
49. 


Table  8-50 

MBD  Values  for  the  North  and  South  Dwelling 
Areas  at  41DN224 


Artifact  Cal  ogory 

North 

50x50s 

South 

50x50s 

Trenches 

Refined  Earthen. 

1874 . 29 

(n=7) 

1860.78 

(n=64) 

1861.43 

(n=163) 

Stonewares 

1873.33 

(n-3) 

1872.14 

(n-35) 

1871.53 

(n=49) 

Bottle  Glass 

1885.71 

(n-7) 

1896.02 

(n=43) 

1898.93 

(n=148) 

Combined 

1878.82 

(n*17) 

1874.25 

(142) 

1877.99 

(n*365) 

As  mentioned  above,  when  architectural  items,  thin  and  heavy  metal,  and  miscellaneous  other  (recent  ti  h) 
are  excluded,  bottle  glass  predominates  the  assemblage  from  the  south  dwelling  area,  followed  by  refined 
earthenwares,  stonewares  and  personal  items.  Bottle  glass  totalled  72.51%  in  the  S0x50-cm  units  in  this  area  and 
64.09%  in  the  hand-excavated  trenches. 

Artifact  density  in  the  .south  dwelling  area  is  greater  than  in  the  north  dwelling  area.  Artifact  densities  range 
between  I  and  144  artifacts  per  SOxSO-cm  unit  located  over  4  m  from  the  dwelling.  The  mean  artifact  density  is 
34.47  artifacts  per  S0x50-cm  units  excluding  sterile  units. 

The  anifaci  assemblage  and  architectural  remains  in  the  south  dwelling  area  contain  both  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth-century  items.  MBD  values  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass  yielded  a  combined 
MBD  of  1877  for  the  south  dwelling  area  (50xS0-cm  units  and  trenches). 

Spatial  Distributions:  Distribution  maps  produced  for  major  artifact  categories  using  data  from  the  S0x50-cm  units 
and  hand-excavated  trenches  in  the  south  dwelling  area  indicate  considerable  spatial  infonnation  about  the  location 
of  major  activity  areas.  The  highest  densities  occur  in  a  band  around  the  dwelling  in  the  south  and  east  yards.  Lower 
densities  occur  in  the  outbuilding  area  southeast  of  the  house  and  near  the  well  and  cellar  northwest  of  the  dwelling. 
The  lowest  counts  occur  west  of  the  outbuilding  and  over  10-12m  from  the  house  in  the  north,  east,  and  southwest 
yards. 

Data  from  the  hand-excavated  trenches  provide  a  more  detailed  spatial  look  at  changes  in  artifact  frequencies 
in  several  areas  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  These  data  support  the  general  trends  visible  in  the  50x50-cm  data,  but 
indicate  that  the  8-m  grid  spacing  used  in  the  south  dwelling  area  is  too  great  to  indicate  spatial  changes  within 
.several  impoitant  activity  areas.  First,  the  trench  data  recovered  from  the  outbuilding  indicate  a  broader  distribution 
of  specific  artifact  categories  than  is  visible  in  the  50x50-cm  data.  For  example,  refined  earthenwares  arc  less 
common  in  the  outbuilding  area  than  between  the  dwelling  and  outbuilding,  but  their  occurrence  is  significant  and 
is  not  visible  in  the  50x50-cm  data.  Secondly,  the  trench  data  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  spatial  change 
across  contiguous  units  in  both  high-density  and  low-density  areas. 

The  hand-excavated  trench  data  indicate  refined  earthenwares  occur  in  the  outbuilding  area,  but  their  frequency 
distribution  is  also  important.  Their  distribution  is  important  because  refined  earthenwares  are  often  absent  or  only 
occur  in  very  low  frequencies  in  outbuildings  at  other  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  As  such,  their  distribution 
suggests  that  an  earlier  dwelling  or  domestic  activity  area  was  located  in  this  area  before  the  outbuilding  was  built. 

In  low-density  areas,  the  distribution  of  artifacts  appears  discontinuous  in  the  trench  data,  while  in  high-density 
areas,  small  fluctations  are  visible  and  can  be  examined.  These  fiuctations  reveal  that  artifact  density  does  not  drop 
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in  a  direct  linear  fashion  as  the  distance  from  the  dwelling  increases.  Instead,  peaks  and  valleys  occur  in  the  data, 
and  depending  on  whether  or  not  a  50x50-cm  unit  is  located  in  a  peak  or  a  valley,  will  affect  the  general  spatial 
distributions  obtained  for  these  discontinuous  units.  Trench  4  west  of  the  dwelling  is  located  in  a  low-density  area, 
while  Trench  5  and  the  north  half  of  Trench  1  are  in  moderate  to  high-density  areas.  Trench  3  and  the  south  half 
of  Trench  1  contain  low-density  deposits. 

Refined  earthenwares  form  a  band  around  the  dwelling,  with  the  highest  concentration  between  2-12  ra  from 
the  house  in  the  south  yard.  They  also  occur  in  the  north  half  of  the  outbuilding,  but  are  uncommon  in  the  south 
half  of  the  outbuilding  and  are  absent  in  the  southwest  yard. 

Stonewares  occur  in  very  low  frequencies  (1-2  sherds  per  unit)  in  all  yards  except  the  southwest  with  several 
high-density  units  southeast  of  the  house  between  the  dwelling  and  outbuilding  and  in  one  unit  6  m  north  of  the 
house.  They  occur  in  the  outbuilding  where  they  are  found  primarily  in  the  north  half. 

Bottle  glass  is  dispersed  with  the  highest  frequencies  in  SOxSO-cm  units  around  the  dwelling,  in  features,  and 
the  outbuilding.  Few  sherds  occur  in  the  southwest  yard  or  in  units  over  12-15  m  from  the  dwelling.  The  trench 
data  also  indicate  high  densities  between  the  house  and  outbuilding,  as  well  as  in  the  north  half  of  the  outbuilding. 

Window  glass  sherds  concentrate  within  8  m  of  the  house  and  occur  in  Trenches  1-5,  primarily  near  the 
dwelling  and  the  north  half  of  the  outbuilding.  Machine-cut  nails  cluster  in  several  areas  and  include  a  concentration 
southwest  of  the  dwelling  and  a  second  one  northeast  of  the  house.  A  third  cluster  occurs  in  the  north  half  of  the 
outbuilding.  On  the  other  hand,  wire  nails  cluster  under  the  dwelling  and  within  8  m  south  of  the  house,  near  the 
sandstone  well,  and  in  the  outbuilding.  However,  the  outbuilding  cluster  is  not  visible  in  the  SOxSO-cm  data,  but 
is  evident  in  the  trench  data. 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  500 

Identified  fauna  (n  -  161) 
small  fish  -  'i 

Leoisosteus  cf.  osseus  (?long  nose  gar)  -  1 
Bulb  woodhousei  (Woodhousc’s  toad)  -  1 

Meleagris  gallopavo  (turkey)  -  1 

Callus  gallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  20  (MNI=2) 

medium  bird  -  7 

Didelohis  virginiana  (opossum)  -  3 

Svlvilagus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  5 

Lepus  califomicus  (jack  rabbit)  -  8 

Sciurus  sp.  (squirrel)  -  5 

Sigmodon  hisoidus  (cottonrat)  -  3 

Rattus  cf.  norvegicus  (?Norway  rat)  -  2 

rodent  sp.  -  1 

Small  iTianimal  -  3 

Canidae  (dog/coyote)  -  1 

medium  mammal  -  1 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  57  (MNI=3) 

Bos  t.Tirus  (domestic  cattle)  -  7 
large  i  iammal  -  25 
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Unidentified  bone  (n=339) 

The  species  list  for  this  site  is  quite  diverse,  with  four  classes  of  vertebrates  represented.  The  toad  and  small 
rodents  are  likely  intrusive.  Hunting  and  fishing  is  suggested  by  remains  of  small  game  and  fish.  Quail,  turkey, 
rabbits,  and  squirrel  were  commonly  hunted  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  now,  especially  by  youth. 

Remains  of  pig  dominate  the  assemblage,  and  those  of  cattle  and  chicken  complete  the  typical  farmstead  larder 
represented  at  this  site.  The  NISP  for  pig  bones  is  37,  but  fully  30%  of  those  are  isolated  teeth.  The  remainder 
of  the  pig  sample  indicates  a  minimum  of  three  individuals,  with  three  different  ages  at  slaughter  (<  1,  1-1.5,  and 
over  2  years  of  age).  Pig  remains  were  found  in  the  trenches  emplaced  under  the  1855  house,  in  the  root  cellar 
north  of  that  structure,  and  in  Trench  3  between  the  1855  house  and  the  outbuilding  to  the  south.  Only  two  pig 
bones  are  burned:  a  charred  fragment  of  tooth  enamel  and  a  calcined  calcaneum.  Three  elements  exhibit  cut  marks: 
one  rib  with  a  deep  cut  possibly  made  with  a  cleaver,  another  rib  fragment  with  a  slight  oblique  cut,  and  a 
calcaneum  that  has  been  sliced  away  from  the  ham  bone. 

At  least  two  chickens  are  represented.  Most  of  the  chicken  bones  were  recovered  from  Trench  3  and  around 
the  root  cellar  between  the  old  houses;  one  element  was  found  in  the  yard  area  near  the  1860s  house  (Unit  27). 
Another  cluster  of  chicken  bones  was  found  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  1909  house. 

Strictly  estimating,  only  one  bovid  is  identified  from  the  seven  elements  assigned  to  cuttle.  However,  the 
distribution  of  these  remains  suggests  more  than  one  calf  less  than  1  year  at  death.  All  but  one  of  these  elements 
were  recovered  from  Unit  77  at  the  northeast  comet  :he  main  house;  the  exception  is  a  deciduous  tooth  fragment 
from  Trench  1  underneath  the  1850’s  house.  Five  ot  the  elements  from  Unit  77  exhibit  saw  cut  marks,  representing 
cuts  from  the  foreshank,  the  arm,  and  the  round  probably  as  steaks  or  roasts.  Based  on  Lyman’s  (1987)  model  of 
economic  rank  of  meat  cuts,  these  cuts  represent  the  entire  spectrum  of  cost  efficiency,  suggesting  that  the  animal 
was  home  butchered  instead  of  purchased. 

Of  the  25  elements  categorized  as  large  mammal,  13  are  cut  with  a  saw.  The  distribution  of  these  bones 
suggests  that  very  few  of  the  bones  categorized  as  large  mammal  might  be  from  cattle.  These  fragmentary  elements 
are  more  likely  from  swine  since  they  cluster  with  the  other  pig  remains.  The  cut  elements  in  this  group  arc  rib 
shafts,  vertebral  fragments,  and  splinters  that  retain  evidence  of  cut  marks. 

The  distribution  of  bone  from  these  three  taxa  indicates  distinct  concentrations  under  the  1850s  house  and 
between  that  house  feature  and  the  1860s  house,  specifically  Trenches  1  and  3,  and  Feature  3  (cellar).  Less  than 
10  elements  identified  to  these  animals  were  recovered  from  50x50s  in  the  yard.  Feature  3  generated  fully  45%  of 
the  identified  remains,  including  eggshells,  toad,  chicken  and  other  bird,  opossum,  cottontail  and  jackrabbit, 
squirrel,  pig,  and  large  mammal. 

Summary:  Site  41DN224  contained  two  house  sites  occupied  by  the  Jones  family  from  .le  1850s  to  1980s.  Tne 
north  site  area  includes  a  frame  house  built  about  1909,  a  pump  house,  windmill,  stone  and  concrete  cellar, 
foundations  of  a  large  bam,  remains  of  three  small  sheds,  a  windmill  and  water  tank,  a  concrete  water  trough,  and 
a  automobile  engine-powered  sawmill.  The  south  dwelling  area  contained  the  sills  and  piers  of  the  ca.  1855 
dwelling,  remains  of  a  large  outbuilding,  two  collapsed  cellars,  and  a  buried  sandstone-lined  well.  One  cellar 
depression  was  visible  on  the  surface.  The  other  cellar  and  the  stone-lined  well  were  exposed  during  excavation. 

The  site  was  recorded  in  1981  and  determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1982 
based  on  architectural  and  archaeological  significance.  The  architecturally  significant  buildings  include  both  houses 
and  the  bam.  The  ca.  1855  house  was  a  single  room  dwelling  with  hewn  sills  and  mortise  and  tenon  joints.  The  ca. 

1 909  house  was  a  frame  dogtrot  that  has  undergone  several  modification  phases.  None  of  the  outbuildings  remained 
standing  when  testing  began  in  1987. 
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A  magnetometer  survey  was  conducted  in  the  south  dwelling  area  (19th  century  component)  where  the  older 
farmstead  was  located.  Major  anomalies  were  investigated  using  hand-excavated  trenches,  backhoe  trenches,  or 
hand-excavated  test  units.  A  total  of  78  "'’xSO-cm  units,  five  hand-excavated  trenches  comprised  of  contiguous 
lx0.50-m  units,  seven  backhoe  trenchc.  and  three  Ixl-m  units  were  excavated  at  the  entire  site. 

Six  features  were  identified  during  excavation  and  include  a  postmold  to  a  large  outbuilding  (Feature  1 ) ,  a  soil 
aiiomiiy  (Feature  2),  two  collapsed  cellars  (Features  3  and  5),  a  buried  well  (Feature  4),  and  the  chimney  base 
f’  t.ifi.rc  6)  to  the  ca.  1855  house.  These  features  are  listed  in  Table  8-47  and  were  discussed  above. 

The  sheet  refuse  midden  from  the  south  dwelling  area  at  41DN224  appeared  similar  in  content  and  distribution 
with  the  yard  refuse  pattern  recorded  at  other  intact  nineteenth-century  farmstead  components  in  the  project  area. 
The  highest  artifact  densities  were  near  the  house,  with  a  marked  decrease  in  sheet  refuse  over  12  m  from  the 
dwelling.  The  highest  densities  occurred  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the  dwelling  and  inside  the  large  outbuilding 
southeast  of  the  house.  Fewer  sheet  refuse  remains  were  found  in  '  r  north  yard  although  a  well  and  cellar  were 
located  near  the  dwelling  in  this  yard. 

No  visible  trash  dumps  were  found  associated  with  the  nineteenth-century  component,  which  supports  the 
interpretation  that  rural  families  durin?  this  period  did  not  have  access  to  nor  utilize  many  disposable  products.  The 
trash  dump  found  in  the  filled  well  northwest  of  the  ca.  1855  dwelling  was  deposited  during  the  twentieth  century. 
This  well  was  filled  sometime  after  a  new  well  was  dug  near  the  ca.  1909  house. 

The  architectural  and  land  u;  e  history  of  4 1 DN224  provides  information  about  lifeways  changes  in  this  region 
over  the  last  140  years.  The  south  dwelling  area  provides  intormation  about  the  nineteenth -century  occupation  of 
this  farm.  In  contrast,  the  north  dw-.uing  area  contains  data  on  the  twentieth-century  lifeways.  Striking  differences 
are  evident  between  these  two  components. 

The  ca.  1855  dwelling  built  by  the  Junes  family  was  small  and  utilized  both  local  and  imported  materials 
(cypress).  This  early  dwelling  was  probably  log,  which  was  the  most  common  dwelling  type  during  this  period.  The 
houses  buiJlby  other  members  of  the  Jones  family  ihis  time  were  log,  i.e.,  41DN107, 41DN250,  41C011i .  This 
early  dwelling  at  41DN224  was  a  single  too-  stn  ctuie  similar  to  the  house  built  on  a  neighboring  farm  (41DN248) 
owned  by  the  John  Johnson  fatnily  (Lebo  '..i  prep).  Eloth  were  set  on  stone  piers,  and  the  Johnson  and  other  Jones’ 
dwellings  each  had  stone  chimneys,  a  small  number  of  windows,  and  a  porch  on  the  front.  Some  had  shed  additions 
on  the  rear.  The  ca.  1855  dwelling  at  4I  ON7.24  probably  had  a  full  porch  on  one  end  and  a  shed  addition  on  the 
other. 

Like  other  early  fannsteads  in  the  central  part  of  the  project  area,  a  well  and  at  least  one  cellar  was  situated 
near  the  dwelling  (e.g.,  41DN77).  It  is  unlikely  that  two  cellars  would  have  been  used  contemporaneously.  As  both 
cellars  neer  the  ca.  1855  dwelling  were  earthen,  it  is  probable  that  one  was  built  to  replace  the  other  after  the  initial 
cellai'  began  to  deteriorate  beyond  repair.  Similar  construction  of  replacement  cellars  was  documented  at  nearby 
farins,  e.g..  41DN166,  and  41DN167.  As  mentioned  hi  Chapter  10,  cellars  were  common  in  the  project  area.  Most 
families  constructed  cellars  to  provide  storage  for  vegetables  and  fruits,  milk,  meat,  and  other  foods.  They  were 
also  utilized  as  storm  cellars  during  bad  weather. 

Some  architectural  variability  is  4so  evident  among  the  early  farmsteads  established  by  different  members  of 
the  Joncs  family  and  their  early  neigh’oors.  Wells  were  dug  within  20  m  or  less  at  most  of  these  farmsteads  (e.g., 
41DN107,  41DN224,  41DN250,  and  41C011  l),but  the  well  at  the  Johnson  farm  (41DN248)  was  over  100  m  from 
their  dwelling.  This  well  was  used  as  a  community  well  rather  than  a  family  well.  Some  variability  also  occurs 
amf  ig  these  farms  in  the  uiilixation  of  cellars.  Earthen  cellars  were  cxp»tscd  during  excavations  at  41DNI07  and 
41DN224,  and  an  earthen  cellar  was  reported  but  not  excavated  at  the  Johnson  farm  (41DN248). 

No  amall  sheds  were  found  associated  with  ihe  ca.  1855  '  ouse  at  41DN224.  Given  the  data  recovered  from 
other  early  fannsteads,  the  John  Jones  family  probably  had  at  '^t  one  small  shed  located  20  m  or  more  from  the 
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house.  Small  sheds  were  documented  at  41DN248,  41C0111,  and  were  reported  at  41DN250  (Jones  Farm).  The 
possible  animal  pen  identified  from  trenching  of  Anomaly  4  may  be  associated  with  a  small  shed  in  this  dwelling 
area.  The  large  outbuilding  may  have  been  a  shed  or  bam,  which  is  unclear. 

The  large  outbuilding  may  have  been  utilized  in  part  as  a  bam  for  cattle  raised  by  the  John  Jones  family. 
According  to  tax  roll  data  examined  for  the  years  1855  to  1910,  the  family  raised  cattle  on  this  property  as  early 
as  1855.  In  1855  they  had  63  head  of  cattle.  Between  1855  and  1889,  they  raised  between  a  iow  of  11  head  and 
a  high  of  100  head  of  cattle  per  year.  These  figures  are  much  too  high  for  a  farmer  raising  cattle  for  home 
consumption.  As  such,  the  large  outbuilding  southeast  of  the  ca.  1855  dwelling  may  have  been  used  as  a  bam.  The 
family  also  raised  sheep,  hogs,  and  between  4  and  28  horses/mules  per  year  during  this  period. 

The  north  dwelling  area  contained  about  80  years  of  occupation  history,  which  includes  a  change  from 
traditional  to  popular  lifeways.  The  original  dogtrot  floorplan  of  the  ca.  1909  dwelling  reflects  a  common  building 
style  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fenced  yard  surrounding  the  house  was  also  documented  at  many  nineteenth 
century  farmsteads.  The  stone  cellar,  pumphouse,  large  bam,  and  the  concrete  water  troughs  reflect  common 
twentieth  century  stmetures.  The  distribution  of  these  structures  is  shown  in  Figure  8-73.  Also  note  in  this  figure 
the  walkways  associated  with  the  dwelling,  the  support  stmetures  near  the  house,  and  the  architectural  and  yard 
layout  complexity  of  the  north  dwelling  area. 

The  cellar  in  '.he  north  dwelling  area  is  similar  in  style  to  the  cellar  at  41 DN 157.  Many  new  cellars  vere  built 
about  1908-1909  after  a  tornado  in  1907  destroyed  the  nearby  town  of  Hemming.  Some  of  these  cellars  were  built 
of  stone,  and  others  were  concrete.  The  water  troughs,  fenced  pens,  sheds,  and  the  large  bam  reflect  continuance 
of  cattle  and  horse/mule  raising  on  this  farm. 

The  homemade  sawmill  opieration  located  at  the  northern  extent  of  the  north  dwelling  area  ,see  Figure  8-73) 
also  reflects  the  self-sufficient  nature  of  many  mral  families  in  this  area.  Many  families  cut  their  own  wood  on  their 
property  for  use  in  their  hearths,  cooking  stoves,  and  for  building  construction.  Other  families  acquired  their  wood 
from  neighbors  in  exchange  for  other  goods  or  services.  For  example,  Roy  Jones  who  resided  on  an  adjacent  farm 
had  a  ponablc  saw  for  cutting  ftre  wood  on  his  property  (41DN250). 

In  summary,  the  two  components  at  41DN224  provide  information  about  the  occupation  of  a  farmstead  over 
an  almost  140  year  period  by  members  of  the  Jones  family.  The  artifaciual  and  architectural  history  of  this  farm 
is  representative  of  neighboring  farms  occupied  during  this  period,  e.g.,  41DN250.  Several  neighboring  farms,  i.e., 
4iDN166  and  41DN248,  contain  an  archaeological  record  similar  to  the  south  component  but  not  the  north.  The 
adjacent  Jones  farm  at  4IDN191,  in  contrast,  contains  a  record  only  for  the  twentieth  century.  A  separate  report 
on  the  archaeology  and  history  of  41DN248  and  41DN250  will  be  published  (Lebo  in  prep). 
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Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

645’  amsl 

Limited  testing,  archival 
Birome-Rayex-Aubrey  complex 
Historic  (ca.  1860s  to  e.  20th  century) 


Description:  This  site  is  characterized  as  a  sparse  artifact  scatter  with  a  small  depression  and  a  small  mound 
occurring  on  a  grass-covered  slope  (Figure  8-80).  A  barbed-wire  fence  running  north-south  is  located  west  of  the 
site.  The  site  is  identified  as  a  possible  African- American  farmstead  located  about  SO  ra  west  of  41DN234.  The 


Figure  8-80 
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i.  Site  map  of  41DN233. 


Previous  Investigations:  The  sire  was  recorded  by  ECI  in  1981.  Testing  was  recommended  to  determine  eligibility 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  and  to  obtain  data  from  sites  in  a  known  African-American  community  in 
Crosgrove’s  Bottom  (Skinner  et  al,  1982a).  These  recommendations  were  supported  when  the  site  was  revisited  in 
1985  (Ferring  1986). 

Archival  Investigations:  Sites  41DN233  and  41DN234  are  located  on  a  75-acre  tract  of  the  Hannah  Estes  survey 
(A-389).  The  survey  (Table  A-28)  contained  a  league  and  labor  of  land,  and  was  patented  to  W.  Oldham,  assignee 
for  Hannah  Estes.  The  entire  survey  was  conveyed  to  S.  Vittitow  in  1855,  and  by  his  heirs  to  J.  Brown  in  1884. 
The  original  occupation  at  these  sites  may  date  to  this  period.  A  gap  occurs  in  the  records  between  1884  and  1895 
when  A.  P.  Crosgrove  sold  the  land  to  the  Buchanan  and  Combs  families.  A.  P.  Crosgrove  sold  other  tracts  of  land 
during  this  period  to  African-American  fanners.  Among  these  other  sites  are  41DN146,  41DN198,  and  41DN202. 

Architectural  Investigations;  None. 

Dcndrochronological  Inve-'igations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Systematic  surface  collecting  was  conducted  using  a  grid  measuring  32  ra  north-south  by  80-m 
cast-west.  A  total  of  160  4x4-m  units  were  collected  after  which  20  50x50-cm  units  were  excavated  on  an  8-m  grid. 
Additional  testing  was  recommended,  and  a  second  series  of  50x50-cra  units  were  dug.  A  total  of  62  were 
excavated.  A  single  backhoe  trench  (BHT  1)  was  excavated  through  a  mound  located  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
site.  This  feature  was  initially  thought  to  be  a  cellar,  but  the  profile  exposed  in  the  backhoe  trench  (sec  Figure  8-80) 
indicated  it  was  natural,  rather  than  cultural  in  origin. 

Testing  Results;  No  features,  including  the  former  dwelling  location,  or  a  well,  cistern,  or  cellar  were  found  during 
testing.  A  total  of  807  artifacts  were  recovered  from  test  units  and  an  additional  212  from  surface  collecting. 

Ceramics  and  bottle  glass  sherds  account  for  84.36%  of  the  artifacts  recovered  during  surface  collecting,  while 
thin  and  heavy  metal  fragments  (33.21%),  and  architectural  items  (31.72%)  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  buried  artifacts 
collected  (Table  8-51). 


Tabl«  8-51 

Artifact  Asaamblaga  from  41DN233 


Artifact  Category 

N 

50x50s 

% 

Surface 

N 

Coll. 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

1 

0.12 

3 

1.42 

Refined  Earthenware 

50 

6.20 

67 

31.60 

stoneware 

19 

2.35 

4 

1.89 

Porcelain 

5 

0.62 

5 

2.36 

Battle  Glass 

124 

15.37 

88 

41.51 

Table  Glass 

5 

0.62 

7 

3.30 

Lamp  Glass 

11 

1.36 

8 

3.77 

Unld.  Glass 

0 

0.25 

Window  Glass 

8 

1.00 

5 

2.36 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

95 

11.77 

1 

0.47 

Wire  Nail^ 

82 

10.16 

Building  Material 
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Personal  Items 

20 

2.48 

3 

1.42 

Thin  8  Heavy  Metal 

263 

33.21 

4 

1.89 

Household  Items 

10 

1.24 

5 

2.36 

Machine  8  Wagon 

6 

0.74 

5 

2.36 

Tools 

1 

0.12 

1 

0.47 

Horse  fc  Stable  Gear 

3 

0.37 

Ammunition 

3 

0.37 

2 

0.94 

Electrical  Items 

1 

0.12 

Mlsc.  Other 

22 

2.73 

2 

0.94 

Total 

807 

212 

452 


Total  artifact  density  for  the  test  units  indicates  that  buried  sheet  refuse  deposits  cluster  in  the  center  of  the 
site  near,  but  not  exclusively,  at  the  lowest  elevation.  Similar  results  are  indicated  in  the  surface  collection  data, 
suggesting  a  correlation  between  elevation  and  artifact  density.  The  depositional  matrix  is  extremely  sandy,  and  the 
sheet  refuse  deposit  extends  up  to  50  cm  below  surface. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  machine-cut  nails  (53.93  %)  and  wire  nails  overlapped,  and  both  concentrate  between 
S216-S232  and  E104-E128.  A  few  sandstones  occur  in  the  forested  area  near  S224  E124,  but  no  indications  were 
found  that  they  were  piers.  Nails  and  window  glass  sherds  concentrate  in  this  area,  suggesting  that  the  dwelling  may 
have  been  located  near  S224  E104-E112.  No  stoneware  or  refined  earthenwares  were  found  in  the  units  at  S224 
E104  and  S224  El  12  but  clustered  around  them.  Stonewares  were  found  primarily  southwest  or  northwest  of  these 
units,  while  refined  earthenwares  occurred  around  these  units  but  were  most  common  to  the  southwest  or  north. 
Bottle  glass  was  scattered,  exhibiting  the  greatest  distribution  but  occurred  in  only  two  units  (n— 4  sherds)  north  of 
the  j208  line. 

The  refined  earthenwares  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1857,  and  no  difference  was  found  between  the 
dates  obtained  for  the  surface  collection  material  and  the  buried  sheet  refuse  sherds.  On  the  other  hand,  stoneware 
sherds  from  surface  collecting  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1894  (n=4),  while  the  buried  sheet  refuse  sherds 
(n=  18)  dated  1879.  A  combined  date  of  1882  was  obtained.  The  disparity  between  the  collections  may  reflect  the 
small  sample  s  -e  obtained  from  surface  collecting.  A  bristol  ale  bottle  sherd  was  collected  from  the  surface  but  was 
not  included  in  the  calculation  of  mean  beginning  dates.  A  similar  disparity  occurred  among  the  surface  collection 
(n=20)  and  buried  sheet  refuse  (n=7)  bottle  glass  sherds.  A  mean  beginning  date  of  1885  was  obtained  for  the 
surface  collection,  1867  for  the  subsurface  collection,  and  1880  for  the  combined  collections. 

A  combined  mean  beginning  date  of  1865,  based  on  the  datable  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  sherds,  was  obtained 
for  initial  site  occupation.  This  suggests  the  site  was  first  occupied  when  the  properiy  was  owned  by  S.  Vittitow. 
The  architecturai  remains  also  support  a  late  nineteenth  century  date  for  initial  occupation. 

Faunal  Remains; 

TOTAL  BONE  =  8 

Identified  fauna  (n=2) 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  2 

Uiiidentified  bone  (n=6) 

Pig  tooth  enamel  is  generally  indicative  of  the  presence  of  hogs  and  by  extrapolation,  hog  butchering  on  site 
and  the  disposal  of  non-usable  waste.  The  tooth  fragments  from  this  site,  however,  arc  from  immature  individual(s) 
and  may  represent  market  hog  raising  without  indication  of  home  consumption. 

Summary:  Artifacts  collected  from  the  surface  and  sheet  refuse  deposit  indicate  a  late  nineteenth-century  farmstead 
occupation.  Little  twentieth-century  material,  and  no  features  or  structures  were  found.  While  about  an  equal  number 
of  machine-cut  and  wire  nails  were  found,  no  twentieth-century  ceramics  or  bottle  glass  were  recovered. 

This  site  exhibits  no  real  potential  for  provi  "mg  spatial  infumiaiion  fur  inira-  and  inleisite  cuiiipai  Isons  than 
other  farmstead  sites  dating  to  this  period.  The  coiluviai  movement  of  artifacts  and  the  lack  of  subsurface  features 
combine  to  y  ield  an  artifact  sample,  but  little  more. 

The  farmstead  at  41DN233  was  located  in  a  predominately  African-American  area  in  Crosgrove’s  Bottom 
situated  east  of  Isle  du  Bois  Creek  and  south  of  the  old  Highway  455.  This  community  was  farmed  by 
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sharecroppers,  tenants,  and  landowners.  Many  landowning  families  in  this  area  originally  worked  the  land  as 
sharecroppers  or  tenants  and  later  purchased  some  of  the  land  they  worked. 

Site  41DN233  was  occupied  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  possibly  initially  occupied  as  early  as  the 
1860s.  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  low  density  and  similar  in  content  with  other  early,  small  farmsteads  in  the 
project  area.  However,  the  location  of  the  site  is  interesting.  Both  sites  41DN233  and  4iDN234  are  located  on  a 
ridge  above  Isle  du  Bois  Creek,  but  41DN233  is  located  on  a  slope.  There  is  no  level  ground  in  the  area  containing 
the  domestic  sheet  refuse  deposit.  In  addition,  no  structural  remains  were  found.  No  well  or  cellar  were  found, 
although  a  well  was  reported  for  41DN234;  this  well  was  not  found  during  testing. 

The  absence  of  architectural  remains,  other  than  window  glass  and  nails  in  the  sheet  refuse,  suggests  that  few 
structures  were  located  at  this  farmstead,  and  those  that  occurred  here  were  probably  log.  Log  dwellings, 
particularly  single  pen  log  houses  were  common  in  this  area,  and  with  the  exception  of  41DN198,  all  of  the 
ninetccmh-century  dwellings  examined  in  the  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  community  were  single  pen  log  houses.  The 
absence  of  a  well  suggests  the  family  lacked  status,  the  distance  to  the  water  table  may  have  made  a  nearby  well 
economical  unfeasible,  or  a  comiriunity  well  was  available  at  a  nearby  farm  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  absence  of 
a  cellar  may  reflect  ethnic  or  cultural  differences. 

Comparisons  of  the  artifact  and  architectural  data  from  this  farmstead  indicate  that  the  family  at  41DN233 
probably  lived  in  a  single  pen  log  dwelling  and  had  few  or  no  support  structures  (e.g.,  shed).  Further,  this  family 
also  probably  were  sharecroppers  or  tenants,  working  the  nearby  slopes. 


41DN234 


Map  Quad  Mountain  Springs  7.5’  (1961,  rv.  1978), 

#3397-144 

Elevation  660’  amsl 

Scheduled  Investigations  Limited  testing,  archival 

Soil  Association  Birome-Rayex-Aubrey  complex 

Cultural  Affiliation  Historic  (c.  late  1860s  to  e.  20th  century) 

Description:  This  site  is  a  sparse  artifact  scatter  that  extended  over  100  m^  on  the  eastern  edge  of  a  hilltop  east  of 
41DN233  (Figure  8-81).  No  surface  features,  including  a  well  or  a  house  mound  or  cellar,  were  visible.  Previously 
reported  .sandstone  piers  and  a  well  (Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  1984;  135)  were  not  found.  Sandstone  outcropped  on 
the  site  and  surrounding  vicinity  and  no  definitive  building  piers  were  found  during  testing  or  excavation.  The  main 
site  area,  based  on  surface  and  subsurface  anifact  distributions,  is  approximately  56  m  east-west  by  52  m  north- 
south. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECl  in  1982,  and  no  further  work  was  recommended  (Skinner 
et  al.  1982a:A5-17).  The  site  was  re-recorded  by  Ron  Ralph  from  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife,  and  testing  and 
archival  research  was  recommended  to  determine  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register. 

The  site  was  revisited  in  1985  by  personnel  from  NTSU.  Testing  was  recommended  to  determine  National 
Register  eligibility  and  to  recover  additional  infoii'iiation  a’oout  an  Arricaii-Aincrican  fanning  cunununily  of 
Crosgrove’s  Bottom,  which  was  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  reservoir  project  area  (see  Chapter  3). 

Archival  Investigations:  Sites  41DN233  and  41DN234  are  located  on  a  75-acre  tract  of  the  Hannah  Estes  survey 
(A-389).  The  survey  (Table  A-28)  was  a  league  and  labor  of  land,  and  was  patented  to  W.  Oldham,  assignee  for 
Hannah  Estes.  The  entire  survey  was  conveyed  to  S.  Vittitow  in  1855,  and  by  his  heirs  to  J.  Brown  in  1884.  The 
original  occupation  at  these  sites  may  date  to  the  1884  period.  A  gap  occurs  in  the  records  between  1884  and  1895 


•  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


i'igure  8-81 .  Site  map  of  41DN234. 

when  A.  P.  Crosgrove  sold  the  land  to  the  Buchanan  and  Combs  families.  A.  P.  Crosgrove  sold  other  tracts  of  land 
during  this  period  to  African-American  farmers.  Among  these  other  sites  are  41DN146,  41DN198,  and  41DN202. 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

OendrochroKological  Investigations:  None. 

Testing  Method:  Twenty-eight  50x50-cm  units  were  excavated  on  a  16-in  grid,  and  153  4x4-m  cuiitiguous  units 


•  • 
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were  systematically  surface  collected  within  the  main  part  of  the  site  (see  Figure  8-81),  The  distributions  of  total 
artifacts  and  refined  earthenwares  from  the  surface  collection  area  are  shown  in  Figure  8-82. 

Excavation  Method:  Based  on  the  testing  results,  the  site  was  recommended  for  additional  excavations.  A  4-m  grid 
interval  was  selected  to  recover  a  larger  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  A  total  of  123  additional  50x50-cm  units 
were  dug.  By  plotting  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  recovered  artifacts,  the  probable  house  area  was  determined, 
and  Block  1  (see  Figure  8-81)  was  laid  in  and  excavated  to  recover  architectural  remains  from  the  house  and  a 
larger  sample  of  sheet  refuse  deposits  under  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dwelling.  A  total  of  49  Ixl-m  units 
were  excavated  in  Block  1 .  Six  backhoe  trenches  were  dug  to  reconstruct  the  geological  history  of  the  site  area.  No 
cultural  material  was  recovered  from  the  backhoe  trenches. 

Geology:  Site  41DN234  is  located  on  a  high  bedrock  remnant  east  of  Isle  du  Bois  Creek  and  several  kilometers 
northeast  of  the  confluence  with  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  The  site  is  situated  on  a  knob  of  Woodbine 
sandstone  that  is  one  of  many  similar  landfomis  in  this  part  of  the  project  area.  This  high  upland  setting  on  the 
centrally  eroded  regolithic  bedrock  surface  is  fundamental  to  interpreting  the  geology  and  site  formation  processes 
at  this  site  and  41DN233  to  the  west. 


Ihe  site  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bedrock  remnant.  It  is  surrounded  by  lower  terrain  in  all  directions. 
The  site  area  drops  off  more  steeply  to  the  east  towards  a  gully  which  ultimately  feeds  into  Isle  du  Bois  Creek. 


A  profile  is  described  in  the  eastern  end  of  BK"  '  in  the  central  ponionof  the  site  (Table  8-52).  This  1.9-m 
deep  trench  exposed  deep  sandy  deposits  in  which  a  we  ..-developed  soil  had  formed.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
profile  .  composed  of  gravelly-loamy  sands  and  sands.  A  thick,  pale  E-horizon  with  several  subhorizons  occurs 
to  a  depth  of  92  cm  below  surface.  This  is  underlain  by  a  relatively  thin  argilic  horizon  and  below  that  is  deeply- 
weathered  bedrock  sandstones.  While  some  colluvial  or  alluviaK?)  sedimentation  may  have  occurred,  this  profile 
may  also  be  inteipreted  as  an  extremely  mature  soil  that  has  formed  in  exhumed  sandy  bedrock.  The  very  sandy 
texture  of  the  soil  implies  that  both  faunalturbation  and  plant  activity  may  have  reworked  a  lifacts  considerably  in 
the  profile.  At  least  the  very  sandy  texture  of  the  soil  would  have  made  human  activities  much  more  prone  to  rework 
anifacts  vertically  through  the  profile.  Also,  clearing  or  plowing  which  may  have  been  associated  with  the  historic 
occupations  would  have  enhanced  the  possibility  of  transporting  sandy  sediment  across  the  surface  through  both 
aeolian  activity  and  slopcwash  processes  towards  the  lower  portions  of  the  site. 

Table  8-52 

Soil  Profile  Description  for  BHT  1  at  41DN234 


Horizon  Depth  (ems)  ""color  Moist  Texture  Structure  Bcjundary 


litter 


3-12  10YR2/2  grLS  imgr 

12-23  10YR3/3  itiLS  m 


ci 

ci 


23-45 

45-75 

75-92 

92-102 

102-190 


7.5YR5/4  grLS-S  m 

7.5YR5/6  grS  m 


7.5YR5/7  grLS  m 

10YR4/8  grsc  m 

mottled,  weathered  sandstone 


ci 

gi 

ci 

ci 


Key: 

Texture:  gr=gravelly,  LS=loaray  sand,  S=sand,  SC=sandv 
clay. 

structure:  grade/class/type ;  grade:  l=weak;  class: 
m-medium;  type;  gr=granular,  m=massive. 

Boundary:  distinctness/topography ;  distinctness:  c=clear 
topography:  i-irregular. 


Excavation  Results:  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  varied  considerably  in  depth  across  the  site.  Block  1  was  at  the  highest 
elevation.  Units  located  near  the  fringe  of  the  excavated  area  (see  Figure  8-81)  were  sterile  or  contained  deposits 
between  0  to  10  cm  below  surface.  Few  contained  material  below  10  cm.  Only  one  unit  between  E192  and  E240, 
on  a  slope,  contained  artifacts.  Units  located  on  slopes  generally  contained  shallower  deposits,  while  units  near  the 
crest  of  the  hill  or  at  the  highest  elevation  contained  deeper  deposits.  Units  containing  material  between  40  to  50 
cm  below  surface  were  located  just  northwest  of  Block  1,  the  house  area. 

The  artifact  assemblages  recovered  from  the  50x30-cm  units.  Block  1 ,  and  surface  collecting  are  shown  in 
Table  8-53.  Architectural  items  predominate  the  block  excavation  (46.09%),  while  bottle  glass  (26,72%)  was  the 
most  common  artifact  category  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  The  surface  collection  was  highly  biased  towards  bottle 
glass  and  ceramic  sherds. 


Table  8-53 


Artifact 

Assemblage 

from 

41DN234 

Artifact  Category 

N 

50x50s 

% 

N 

Surf.  Coll 

% 

N 

Block  1 
% 

Refined  Earthenware 

98 

13.78 

25 

26.88 

307 

8.00 

Stoneware 

49 

6.89 

10 

10.75 

130 

3 . 39 

Porcelain 

5 

0.70 

2 

2.15 

8 

0.21 

Bottle  Glass 

190 

26.72 

38 

40.86 

764 

19.92 

Table  Glass 

4 

0.56 

21 

0.55 

Lamp  Glass 

3 

0.42 

31 

O.Bl 

Unid.  Glass 

4 

0.56 

1 

1.08 

28 

0.73 

Window  Glass 

42 

5.91 

3 

3.23 

562 

14.65 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

81 

11.39 

1002 

26.12 

Wire  Nails 

9 

1.27 

95 

2.48 

Handmade  Brick 

4 

0.10 

Building  Material 

25 

3.52 

105 

2.74 

Personal  Items 

18 

2.53 

203 

5.29 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

155 

21.80 

9 

9.68 

422 

11.00 

Household  Items 

12 

1.69 

1 

1.08 

16 

0.42 

Machine  &  Wagon 

2 

0.28 

17 

0.44 

Tools 

3 

0.42 

8 

0.21 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

2 

0.20 

10 

0.26 

Ammunition 

4 

0.56 

4 

4.30 

15 

C.39 

Electrical  Items 

3 

0.08 

Misc.  Other 

5 

0.70 

80 

2.09 

Total 

711 

93 

3836 

Similar  mean  begitming  dates  were  obtained  for  the  ceramics  and  bottle  glass  from  the  different  assemblages. 
Refined  earthenwares  from  surface  collecting  yielded  a  mean  beginning  date  of  1864  (n=22  sherds),  while  the 
50x50-(:m  units  produced  a  date  of  1861  (n=88  sherds),  and  the  block  sample  (n=249  sherds)  dated  1862.  A 
combined  date  of  1862  (n=3.59  sherds)  vvas  obtained  tor  the  total  refined  earthenware  sample.  Stonewares  yielded 
dates  ranging  from  1866  (n=117  sherds)  for  Block  1  to  1869  (n=35  sheids)  for  the  50x50-cra  units,  and  1870  for 
the  suriace  collection  (n  =  10  sherds).  A  mean  beginning  date  of  1867  (n=162)  was  obtained  for  the  combined 
stoneware  samples. 


Bottle  gl.-ts  sherds  produced  dates  ranging  from  i885  (n=21  sherds)  for  the  50x50  -:m  sample  to  1891  (n  =  39 
sherds)  for  Block  1 ,  and  1894  (n-5)  for  the  surface  collection.  A  combined  mean  bcginni,.g  date  for  the  bottle  glass 
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Figure  8-82.  Artifact  density  distributions  in  the  4x4-m  surface  collection  units  at  41DN234.  These  units 
were  located  north  of  the  dwelling  and  Block  1  (see  Figure  8-73).  (a)  total  artifacts,  and  (b) 
refined  earthenwares. 
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from  the  three  samples  is  1889  (n=65).  This  date  is  over  20  years  more  recent  than  the  dates  obtained  for  the 
refined  earthenwares  and  stonewares  reflecting  a  greater  number  of  early  twentieth  century  bottles  than  ceramics. 
Only  one  twentieth  century  stoneware  sherd,  bristol  glazed  interior/bristol  and  cobalt  blue  exterior  (1915-),  was 
found  ither  stoneware  sherds  were  nineteenth  century  styles  (salt,  unglazed,  natural  clay  slip).  In  addition,  no 

eaily  i  leth  century  refined  earthenware  styles  were  present  (e.g.,  ivory-tinted  whiteware,  Fiesta). 

These  data  suggest  the  site  was  abandoned  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  bottle  glass  fragments  dating 
after  1900  include  early  machine-made  bottles. 

The  architectural  remains  further  support  a  late  nineteenth  century  occupation  and  probable  abandonment  in 
the  early  twentieth  century.  The  dwelling  was  probably  set  on  sandstone  piers  with  some  sandstone  found  in  Block 
I.  Sandstone  outcropped  within  the  site  area,  and  no  cut  sandstone  blocks  were  found.  Brick  was  extremely  rare 
with  only  four  handmade  brick  fragments  being  found. 

Machine-cut  nails  comprised  all  but  1 .03%  of  the  nails  found  at  the  site,  indicating  that  the  structure  was  buil' 
during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Like  41DN233,  the  low  density  of  nails  from  SOxSO-cm  units  support  an 
interpretation  that  the  dwelling  was  probably  a  single  pen  log  house.  No  evidence  of  a  chimney  or  hearth  was  found. 
Cut  nails  occur  in  only  29  of  the  50x50-cm  units,  producing  a  mean  density  of  0.54  nails  per  unit  and  are 
concentrated  in  50x50-cm  units  located  in  Block  1,  SI 92  E268  and  SI 96  E268,  and  in  six  units  north  of  the  block 
(S180  E268,  SldO  E272,  S184  E268.  S184  E272,  S184  E276,  and  S188  E268). 

Feature  1  fill  was  compact,  possibly  but  1  sediment  containing  charcoal,  ash,  and  some  burned,  as  well  as 
unbumed  artifacts.  The  boundary  of  Feature  I  was  very  diffuse  but  roughly  comprises  an  area  2  m  east-west  by 
4  in  north-south.  The  lower  and  eastern  extents  of  Feature  I  could  not  be  clearly  discerned  because  of  the  number 
of  sandstones  present.  Feature  1  occurred  in  the  northern-most  units  within  Block  1.  The  distribution  of  cut  nails 
suggests  that  Feature  1  correlates  with  the  location  of  the  dwelling.  The  distributions  of  refined  earthenwares, 
stonewares,  window  glass,  machine-cut  nails,  and  personal  items  in  Block  1  are  shown  in  Figure  8-83.  Machine-cut 
nails  are  concentrated  southwest  of  Feature  1  in  Block  1  and  northwest  of  the  feature  in  SOxSO-cm  units.  They  are 
poorly  represented  in  Feature  1  and  units  to  the  east,  both  in  Block  1  and  the  50x50  cm  units. 

In  the  analysis,  window  glass  sherds  cluster  south  of  Feature  1  in  the  block  and  in  the  north  and  east  yards 
in  the  50x50-cm  units.  Few  sherds  occur  in  units  containing  Feature  1  or  in  units  over  3  m  south  of  Feature  1  within 
Block  1 .  The  distribution  of  ceramics,  personal  items,  and  bottle  glass  further  suggests  that  the  dwelling  faced  either 
a  southerly  or  easterly  direction.  Ceramics  cluster  south  :'nd  west  of  Feature  1  in  Block  1. 

Refined  earthenwares  occur  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  in  all  yard  areas,  clustering  primarily  north  and 
southwest  of  Block  1 .  In  Block  1 ,  refined  earthenwares  cluster  outside,  but  primarily  within  4  m  of  Feature  1 .  Few 
occur  in  units  containing  Feature  1,  and  none  occur  east  of  Feature  1  within  the  block. 

Stoneware  sherds  exhibit  a  smaller  distribution  than  refined  earthenwares  and  are  more  frequent  in  the 
southwest  and  southeast  yard  areas  than  north  of  Feature  1.  Within  >he  block,  stonewares  cluster  south  and 
southwest  of  Feature  1,  with  concentrations  within  4  in  of  Feature  '  and  a  second  concentration  6-8  m  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  items  occur  both  in  Feature  1  and  units  within  4  m  of  the  feature  in  Block  1 .  They 
cluster  both  northeast  and  southwest  of  Featuie  I  and  are  extremely  uncommon  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit, 
concentrating  north  of  Block  1 .  Bottle  gla.ss  sherds  occur  in  all  yard  areas,  and  within  the  sheet  refuse  deposit,  they 
cluster  north  of  Block  1 . 

Many  of  the  surface  collection  units  were  sterile,  and  units  containing  artifacts  clustered  near  the  south  end 
of  tire  collection  area  and  Block  1 .  This  pattern  correlates  well  with  the  spatial  data  obtained  from  the  50x50-cm 
units. 
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Figure  8-83.  Artifact  density  distributions  in  the  Ixl-ra  units  excavated  in  Block  1  (dwelling  area)  at  41DN234. 
(a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (e)  window  glass,  (d)  cut  nails,  and  (e)  personal  items. 
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Figure  8-83.  (continued)  Artifact  density  distributions  in  the  Ixl-m  units  excavated  in  Block  1  (dwelling  area)  at 
41DN234.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  window  glass,  (d)  cut  nails,  and  (e)  personal  items. 


Faunai  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  -  191 

Identified  fauna  (a°*79) 

'  Centrarchidac  (bass/sunfish)  -  1 
indet.  turtle  -  1 

Gallus  aallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  12  (MNI-2) 

medium  bird  -  7 

large  bird  (possibly  goose)  -  2 

Lcpus  califomicus  Oack  rabbit)  -  1 
Sciurus  sp.  (squirrel)  -  4 
Peronnathus  sp.  (pocket  mouse)  -  I 
Neotoma  sp.  (wo^rat)  -  2 
Rattus  rattus  (roof  rat)  -  7 
rodent  sp.  -  3 

»v% n 1  1 

AaaMta  iimUiussuj  a 

medium  mammal  -  2 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  10 
Odocoileus  vireinianus  (wh-iailed  deer)  -  1 
large  iruunmal  -  7 


Unidentified  bone  (n>!  1 12) 
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This  small  sample  of  identified  faunal  remains  reiterates  the  pattern  of  farmstead  subsistence  as  shown  in  other 
sites  in  the  project  area.  On  the  basis  of  numbers  of  identified  specimens,  pig  and  chicken  are  most  abundant,  with 
small  game  such  as  rabbits  and  opossum  well  represented.  One  deer  tooth  was  recovered,  but  little  interpretation 
can  be  made  of  its  occurrence  at  this  site. 

Distribution  of  the  faunal  remains  was  almost  exclusively  within  Block  1;  only  six  identified  and  seven 
unidentified  bones  were  recovered  outside  the  block.  Within  Block  1 ,  the  animal  bones  were  concentrated  around 
Feature  1  in  association  with  the  house  area.  These  probably  represent  kitchen  refuse  that  became  swept  under  the 
house  or  deposited  by  dogs  or  other  scavengers.  At  least  90%  of  the  identified  elements  had  been  gnawed.  Even 
a  fragment  of  a  bone  knife  handle  showed  evidence  of  gnawing  (rodent);  it  was  also  found  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Block  1  (S190E271). 

Only  eleven  bones  exhibited  burning,  and  all  but  one  of  these  were  associated  with  Feature  1,  None  of  the 
burned  bones  was  identified  to  species. 

The  pig  bones  were  iimited  to  elements  of  the  skull  and  feet.  Only  one  individual  can  be  delimited  in  the  small 
sample,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  juvenile.  One  ankle  bone  (astragalus)  was  noted  as  sawn,  which  would  result 
as  a  byproduct  from  butchering  for  the  hams.  This  particular  cut  is  unusual  because  the  customary  cut  for 
dismembering  the  hind  foot  is  usually  higher  up  on  the  leg,  cutting  through  the  distal  tibia  and  tip  of  the  calcaneum. 
It  may  be  that  because  this  was  a  young  individujil,  cutting  lower  on  the  leg  made  the  ham  appear  larger  than  it  was; 
no  ethnic  differences  in  butchery  is  warranted  on  such  a  small  sample.  The  presence  of  deciduous  teeth  (e.g.,  a 
p4  with  advanced  wear)  mpts  an  estimate  of  a  yearling  at  slaughter. 

Four  fragments  recorded  as  large  mammal  exhibit  butchering  cuts;  two  ribs,  a  vertebra,  and  an  unknown 
element.  The  ribs  and  vertebra  were  recovered  from  units  around  Feature  1,  and  the  other  came  from  Feature  2. 
The  types  of  cuts  cannot  be  confidently  ascertained,  A  cut  rib  fragment  was  found  in  Feature  1  and  is  described 
as  a  rib  from  a  medium-size  mammal  with  a  i  ing-and-snap  cut.  Another  was  found  in  Unit  341  (S192E172),  but 
it  was  only  identified  as  a  medium-size  mammal  long  bone  with  a  deep  cut.  Although  these  last  two  cut  elements 
were  recorded  as  from  a  medium-size  mammal,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  they  are  pro*  ly  parts  of  the 
same  or  another  young  pig  slaughtered  on  site. 

Unit  341  deserves  special  mention  bcc.cisc  it  yielded  fully  one-third  of  the  identified  faunal  i  ;malns  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  chicken  bones.  Two  individu  d  hickens  are  represented  in  that  one  unit  alone,  and  all  but  one  chicken 
bone  were  found  within  a  meter  of  that  cxca\  ion  square;  curiou-ly,  no  eggshells  were  recovered  at  this  site.  The 
absence  of  eggshells  is  probably  related  to  pi  servation  conditions,  but  may  suggest  free-ranging  chickens  which 
laid  eggs  in  well  hidden  locations. 

The  remainder  of  the  identified  ann  lUls  were  found  either  in  Feature  1  nr,  like  Unit  341,  in  units  around  its 
indistinct  periphery.  In  addition  to  the  cosmopolitan  roof  rat  and  the  wild  woi  Irat,  another  largi  rai  was  noted,  but 
its  exact  identification  is  inde  nninate.  Vermin  were  iindu  'btedly  a  nuisance  .it  this  site. 

Summary:  Site  41DN234  is  aca  ite  1860s  to  early  twentieth-century  farmstead  that  may  have  been  occupied  by 
an  Africa"  American  family.  A  combined  mean  beginning  date  tor  initial  iHcupation  of  1866  was  obtained  for 
datable  cciamic  and  bottle  glass  sherds  (n=5863.  The  architectural  data  support  a  late  nineteenth  centur  dwelling 
with  little  evidence  of  additions  or  modifications  during  the  twentieth  century.  No  outbuildings  were  lound  but 
probably  once  existed.  These  outbuildings  would  most  likely  have  included  a  cellar  and  one  or  two  sheds.  The 
reported  well  was  not  relocated. 

fhe  dwelling  was  probably  located  in  the  northern  part  of  BliKk  1,  correl-iiiog  v  ith  'eaune  1,  at  the  highest 
elevation  of  the  local  site  area.  The  sheet  refose  deposit  in  Block  I  exhibited  good  archai  ological  integrity,  and  ii" 
evidence  of  post-occupatiomd  disturbance  w,.  found.  Outside  of  Block  1 ,  cniluvi.  '  depo  ition  was  evident  on  the 


site  slopes.  Sandstone  outcrops  within  the  site  area  and  was  probably  u.sed  for  piers  and  a  chimney  for  the  house. 
The  sheet  refuse  deposit  was  most  dense  north  of  Block  1,  concentrating  4-10  m  north  of  Feature  1.  Tlie  lowest 
densities  occurred  in  units  over  12  m  from  Feature  1. 

Like  the  other  nineteenth-century  fantisteads  in  Crosgrove’s  Bottom,  the  family  at  41DN234  probably  were 
not  economically  well  off.  They  were  sharecroppers  or  tenants,  and  if  particularly  fortunate,  they  eventually  were 
able  to  purchase  the  property  they  worked.  The  location  of  their  farm  in  this  area  of  the  project  suggests  they 
probably  were  ,  'ican-American  in  heritage  and  that  they  worked  poorer  land  than  was  available  elsewhere  in  the 
area.  Their  artifactual  and  architectural  remains,  howevc,  suggest  their  lifeways  were  similar  to  other  famiF'is, 
whether  landowner  or  tenant/sharecropper,  .'mglo  or  African-American. 
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Historic  (ca.  1860  to  1890) 


Description:  This  site  was  first  identified  as  a  sparse  artifact  scatter  located  within  an  eroded  area  surrounding  a 
single  bois  d’arc  tree.  No  surface  or  subsurface  features  were  identified  during  testing.  Remains  of  two  collapsed 
cellars  were  uncoverd  during  excavation.  A  site  map  is  provided  in  Figure  8-84. 

Previous  Investigations:  The  site  was  recorded  by  UNT  in  1987  during  a  survey  of  4,400  acres  of  the  Ray  Roberts 
Project  area  that  remained  unsurveyed.  A  surface  reconnaissance  was  conducted,  seven  shovel  rest  pits  were 
excavated  within  the  exposed  area,  end  a  representative  sample  of  the  diagnostic  surface  artifacts  were  collected  (see 
Chapter  6).  Intensive  excavation  utilizing  small  excavation  units,  Ixl-m  units,  block  excavations,  trenches,  and 
feature  exploration  were  recommended,  along  with  a  magnetometer  survey  to  locate  subsurface  features,  and 
archival  research. 


Archival  Investigations:  Site  41DN466  is  located  on  the  160-acre  J.  J.  Lytle  survey  (A-565).  Tlie  survey  was 
conveyed  to  James  J.  Lytle  (Lyttle)  by  the  State  of  Texas  in  1860  (Patent  Book  A:315).  However,  the  earliest 
conveyance  is  recorded  in  1858  when  J.  J.  Lyttle  and  his  wife  Hester  Aim  (Denton  County)  conveyed  the  entire 
survey  to  George  W.  Lytle  (Denton  County)  (Deed  Record  G:92). 

Ten  acres  out  of  the  northeast  comer  were  conveyed  to  Sarah  Paine  in  1864  (Deed  Record  37:581).  The 
remaining  150  acres,  which  includes  the  area  where  41DN466  is  located,  was  conveyed  by  Dora  Lytle  (wife  of  G. 
W.  Lytle)  to  Andrew  McCarthy  in  1864  (Deed  Record  G:93). 

The  property  changed  ownership  several  times  during  the  1860s  (see  Table  A-34),  and  improvements  arc 
reported  in  the  1870  conveyance  (Deed  Record  G:97).  L.  G.  Harris  and  his  wife  Edith  A.  Harris  (Denton  County) 
filed  for  a  homestead  in  1890  on  105  acres  of  the  survey,  wnich  includes  the  area  of  41DN466,  as  well  as  118  acres 
of  the  James  Brent  survey.  This  homestead  probably  was  not  located  at  41DN466  based  on  the  archaeological  and 
architectural  remains  recovered  at  this  site  (see  following  discussion). 

Architectural  Investigations:  None. 

Dendrochronological  Investigations:  None. 

Proton  Magnetometer  Survey:  The  survey  results  indicated  that  this  site  had  been  occupied  for  only  30  to  40 
years,  and  while  in  situ  buried  deposits  occurred,  no  feature.s  were  encountered.  A  proton  magnetometer  survey  was 
recommended  for  the  main  site  area  defined  by  the  distribution  of  artifacts  from  surface  collecting  and  shovel  test 
pits.  Three  20x20-m  blocks  were  surveyed  by  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Geology,  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brooks  Ellwood. 

Vegetation  in  the  survey  blocks  was  mixed  grasses,  small  shrubs,  and  one  bois  d’arc  tree.  Surface  metal  was 
removed  prior  to  the  survey.  Several  of  the  shovel  test  pits  dug  by  the  survey  crew  were  located  inside  the 
magnetometer  blocks.  No  other  modem  disturbances  were  evident. 
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The  values  produced  by  the  proton  magnetometer  ranged  from  -164  to  +124.  With  the  exception  of  two 
anomalies,  the  magnetometer  values  usually  ranged  from  -85  to  -1-35.  correlating  with  about  ten  points  probably 
associated  with  small  pieces  of  buried  metal  (Figure  8-85). 
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Note:  Only  positive  anomaly  values  are  shown. 

Note;  Small  unlabeled  peaks  are  metal  (values  range  from  +30  to  +40) 
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Figure  8-85,  Magnetometer  survey  map  of  the  postive  magnetometer  values  at  41DN466.  The  locations  of  major 
subsurface  fea-ures  are  shown. 


A  large  dipolar  anomaly  occurred  between  S97-S102  and  E93-E98.  Excavation  revealed  that  this  anomaly  was 
a  buried  brick  cellar  associated  with  the  dwelling  area.  The  magnetometer  values  produced  for  this  anomaly,  Feature 
1,  were  positive  to  the  north  of  S99  ano  negative  to  the  south. 

The  second  anomaly.  Feature  2,  occuned  as  a  small  positive  anomaly,  with  values  ranging  from  +4  to  +33 
(see  Figure  8-85),  While  of  very  low  intensity,  this  anomaly  was  visible  in  the  magnetometer  data  because  of  the 
general  lack  of  background  noise.  The  anomaly  occurred  between  S108-S109  and  E90-E93,  It  was  a  dark,  organic- 
rich  soil,  later  identified  as  a  collapsed  cellar.  No  other  anomalies  were  found. 

Excavation  Method:  A  total  of  174  50x50-cm  units  were  excavated  on  a  4-  or  8-m  grid  to  recover  information  on 
site  age,  size,  integrity,  and  to  recover  a  representative  sample  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit.  The  magnetometer  blocks 
(see  above)  were  located  over  the  main  site  area,  and  data  from  this  undertaking  were  used  to  place  Block  1  and 
the  backhoe  trenches;  Forty-six  Ixl-m  units  were  dug  in  Block  1,  later  identified  as  containing  a  collapsed  cellar 
(Feature  l),and  three  Ixl-munits  were  dug  in  a  magnetic  anomaly  (Feature  2)  south  of  the  block.  BHT  1,  oriented 
norfh-soiith,  was  placed  east  of  Block  1  to  determine  if  Feature  1  extended  farther  cast.  BUT  3  'was  oriented  east- 
we.st  to  define  the  west  limits  of  Feature  1 .  BHT  4  provided  a  north-south  profile  through  Block  1  and  Feature  1 , 
BHT  2,  oriented  east-west,  was  excavated  after  an  area  was  machine  scraped  over  Feature  2,  first  encountered  in 
a  50x50-cm  unit  at  SI  10  E94.  Feature  2  appeared  as  a  dark,  organic  soil  anomaly.  The  planview  revealed  by  the 
scraping  indicated  a  collapsed  cellar.  BHT  2  was  dug  to  recover  a  profile  of  Feature  2.  After  the  south  wall  was 
profiled,  a  50-cm  wide  by  25-cm  deep  column  was  dug  in  10-cm  thick  increments  through  the  fill  for  line  screening. 


A  backhoe  was  used  to  scrape  the  A-horizon  in  an  area  east  of  Block  1  to  look  for  other  subsurface  features.  No 
other  features  were  found, 

Geology;  Site  41DN466  is  iocated  on  an  eroded  terrace  remnant  just  west  of  Pond  Creek  in  the  west-central  portion 
of  the  Ray  Roberts  project  area.  Pond  Creek  is  a  southerly-flowing  tributary  of  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River, 
and  the  confluence  of  these  drainages  lies  approximately  3  km  southeast  of  the  site.  The  site  occupies  a  narrow  flat 
divide  of  Pond  Creek,  which  is  south  of  the  site.  This  surface  spears  to  be  contiguous  with  the  terrace  remnant 
of  the  east  side  of  Pond  Creek,  and  therefore  is  probably  a  temce  of  the  Pleistocene  terrace  of  the  Elm  Fork  Trinity 
River.  From  the  central  site  area  the  terrain  drops  from  approximately  623-ft  amsl  down  to  the  Pond  Creek 
floodplain  about  600-ft  amsl.  The  terrain  also  drops  gently  into  a  broad  shallow  ravine  west  of  the  site.  Northwest 
of  the  site  area  the  terrain  rises  gradually  to  a  bench  at  about  635-ft  amsl.  This  may  be  a  somewhat  higher  terrace 
of  the  Trinity  River  or  a  strata  surface  formed  on  the  Cretaceous  Denton  Clay  formation  which  outcrops  in  this  area. 

Stratigraphy:  BHT  1  provides  a  reference  column  for  describing  the  site  geology  (Table  8-54).  The  1.9-m  BHT  1 
profile  revealed  a  moderately-developed  soil  that  formed  in  silty  clay  or  silt  loam  parent  materials.  The  thin  A- 
horizon  has  a  silt  loam  texture  and  is  underlain  by  clay  loam  and  silty  clay  B-  and  C-horizons.  The  weakly 
developed  or  moderately-developed  B-horizon  exhibits  moderate  struemre,  but  deeper  in  the  profile-common  slick 
and  slides  were  observed.  In  the  lower  part  of  die  profile-carbonate  concretions  are  present.  This  profile  contains 
enough  clay  to  promote  fairly  high  shrink-swell  properties.  One  artifact  was  observed  in  the  profile  at  a  depth  oi 
28  cm  below  the  surface.  During  dry  seasons,  extensive  cracking  would  probably  have  occurred  promoting  the 
introduction  of  artifacts  into  deeper  soil  horizons  in  a  very  short  time  interval.  The  quite  flat  terrain  in  the  immediate 
site  area  should  have  inhibited  erosional  removal  of  artifacts  from  the  site  area.  Therefore,  the  predominate  site 
formation  process  at  this  site  would  have  been  through  turbationand  reworking  of  artifacts  into  deeper  portions  of 
the  soil  profile  of  the  site.  Extensive  construction  of  features,  including  a  house  and  several  cellars  also  contributed 
to  movement  of  sediment  in  the  site  area. 


Table  8-54 

Soil  Profile  Description  for  BHT  1  at  41DN466 


Horizon  Depth  (ems)  Color  Moist  Texture  Structure  Boundary 


Ap 

0-8 

10YR3/2 

SiL 

3f  sab 

gs 

Bwe 

8-43 

10YR3/3 

CL 

2msab 

gs 

BCk 

43-68 

10YR5/4 

SiL 

2msab 

gs 

Ck 

68-101 

10YR5/4 

SiL 

Imsab 

ds 

Cks 

101-190+ 

10YR5/6 

SiL 

2m5ab 

base 

Key: 

Texture : 

CL=clay  loam, 

SiL=silt 

loam. 

structure:  grade/class/ type;  grade:  l=weak,  2=ntoderate, 
3=strong;  class:  f=fine,  m^medium;  type:  sab=subangular 
blocky . 

Boundary:  distinctness/topography ;  distinctness:  d=diffuse, 
g=gradual;  topography:  s-smooth. 


Excavation  Results:  The  sheet  refuse  deposits  contain  considerable  temporal  data  indicating  the  intensity  and  length 
of  occupation,  as  well  as  information  on  specific  features  and/or  activity  areas.  Two  features,  both  cellars,  were 
identified.  The  north  cellar  (Feature  1)  was  clearly  visible  in  the  proton  magnetometer  survey  as  a  dipolar  anomaly. 


The  second  cellar  (Feature  2)  was  visible  as  a  small  positive  anomaly.  Both  features  and  the  sheet  refuse  deposit 
were  impacted  by  plowing.  The  entire  site  area  has  been  plowed.  The  alluvium  is  truncated,  and  the  plowzone 
extends  to  about  8  cm  below  the  surface. 

Block  1  was  excavated  to  recover  data  on  the  north  cellar  (Feature  1)  and  the  suspected  dwelling  area.  The 
block  was  excavated  in  10-cm  levels,  and  a  planview  of  Feature  1  was  drawn  (Figure  8-86).  No  piers  or  other 
structural  evidence  of  the  dwelling  was  found  in  Block  1  or  the  surrounding  50x50-cin  units.  Architectural  remains 
found  at  the  site  include  window  glass,  nails,  and  building  material,  but  no  in  situ  structural  features  were  foutid. 


Figure  8-86.  Planview  of  Feature  1  in  Block  1.  This  buried  brick  cellar  was  exposed  as  a  mottled  sediment  stain 
at  10  cm  below  ground  surface.  The  brick  walls  were  exposed  in  Backhoe  Trenches  3  and  4.  The  location  of  Block 
1  is  shown  in  Figure  8-84. 


The  location,  function,  and  contents  of  the  features  are  summarized  below,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
anifact  assemblage  from  the  50x50-cm  units. 

Features:  Two  features  were  identified  at  41 DN466.  Both  features  were  cellars.  It  is  unclear  which  feature  was  built 
first,  or  why  two  cellars  were  constructed. 

Feature  1:  Feature  1  was  a  handmade-brick  cellar  located  in  the  central  site  area.  It  was  the  northern  cellar 
and  was  located  about  6-8  m  north  of  the  other  cellar  (Feature  2).  This  cellar  was  identified  in  the  magnetometer 
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survey  as  a  large  dipolar  anomaly.  This  "signature"  was  not  recognized  as  indicative  of  cellars  before  this  feature 
was  excavated. 

Block  1  contained  46  Ixl-ra  units  and  was  placed  to  recover  information  on  Feature  1  and  the  suspected 
iwelling  area.  This  area  contained  the  highest  concentration  of  surface  anifacts,  which  included  architectural  items. 
^  l,e  artifacts  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm  units  in  this  area  contained  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  architectural 
iietrs  which  also  suggested  the  house  may  have  been  located  in  this  area. 

A  plaiiview  of  Feature  1  was  exposed  in  Block  1  (Figure  8-86).  and  profiles  were  obtained  in  BHT  4.  BHT 
1  was  excavated  to  determine  the  east  limits  of  Feature  1,  but  was  located  outside  the  feature. 

This  feature  is  unique  at  farmsteads  studied  in  the  reservoir.  The  exposed  profile  in  BHT  4  indicates  subsurface 
disturbance.  Broken  remains  of  a  brick  structure  were  found  in  this  backhoe  trench.  This  handmade  brick  is  assumed 
to  be  from  the  north  cellar.  Feature  I  measured  at  least  4.5  m  in  length,  excluding  the  stairway,  and  3.5  m  in  width. 
Cellars  of  similar  size  occur  in  the  reservoir.  However,  no  other  brick  cellars  have  been  identified  at  early 
farmsteads. 


This  cellar  is  even  more  interesting  because  of  the  lack  of  evidence  for  other  equally  substantial  structures  at 
the  site.  No  in  situ  remains  were  found  of  the  dwelling  or  other  outbuildings.  No  well  was  found  and  the  south 
cellar  (Feamre  2)  is  similar  to  other  pre-1900  cellars  in  the  project  area. 


The  artifact  assemblage  from  Block  1  (Table  8-55)  contains  primarily  architectural  items,  which  totalled 
55.58%  of  the  recovered  artifacts.  These  items  indicate  the  cellar  and  the  house  were  built  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Only  three  brick  fragments  were  identified  as  machine  made,  and  87.79%  of  the  nails  are  machine  cut. 
Bottle  glass  and  refined  earthenwares  are  also  common,  along  with  thin  and  heavy  metal  fragments.  The  relative 
frequency  of  each  artifact  category  is  shewn  for  all  artifacts  and  for  all  artifacts  excluding  architccmral  items  (Table 


8-55). 


Table  8-55 

Artifacts  Recovered  from  Block  1  at  41DN466 


Artifact  Category 

Counts 

Percentage 
w/Arch.  w/o  Arch. 

Refined  Earthenware 

482 

9.03 

20.34 

Stoneware 

141 

2 . 64 

5.95 

Porcelain 

3 

0.06 

0.13 

Bottle  Glass 

1133 

21.24 

47.81 

Table  Glass 

38 

0.71 

1.60 

Lamp  Glass 

6 

0.11 

0.25 

Unid.  Glass 

8 

0.15 

0.34 

Window  Glass 

496 

9.30 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

689 

12.91 

Wire  Nails 

87 

1.63 

Handmade  Brick 

1005 

18 . 84 

Machine-Made  Brick 

3 

0.06 

Building  Material 

685 

12.84 

PexEiuiial  lueinS 

48 

0. 90 

2.03 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

380 

7.12 

16.03 

Household  Items 

20 

0.37 

0.84 

Machine  &  Wagon 

22 

0.41 

0.93 

Tools 

1 

0.02 

0 . 04 

Horse  &  stable  Gear 

15 

0.28 

0 . 63 

Ammunition 

2 

0.04 

0 . 08 

Misc.  Other 

71 

1.3  3 

3 . 00 

Total 

5335 

•  • 
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Figure  8-87.  (continued)  Artifact  density  distributions  in  the  Ixl-m  units  excavated  in  Block  1  (dwelling  area)  at 
41DN466.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  bottle  glass,  (d)  window  glass,  (e)  cut  nails,  (0  personal 
items,  and  (g)  horse  and  stable  gear. 


Density  maps  were  made  for  major  artifact  categories  in  Block  1,  but  are  difficult  to  interpret  because  the  site 
was  plowed  for  many  years  (Figure  8-87).  The  highest  artifact  densities  appear  to  correlate  with  the  areal  extent 
of  Feature  1,  although  the  artifacts  are  sheet  refuse  material  and  are  not  all  directly  related  to  the  cellar. 

The  distribution  of  sheet  refuse  artifacts  in  Block  1  suggests  that  Feature  1  was  probably  filled  in  and  the  sheet 
refuse  material  was  pushed  in  when  the  site  was  plowed.  Artifacts  are  scattered  across  Block  1,  but  are  concentrated 
within  the  boundaries  of  Feature  1 .  The  distribution  of  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  bottle  glass,  window  glass, 
machine-cut  nails,  and  horse  and  stable  gear  were  plotted  for  Block  1. 

The  mean  beginning  dates  obtained  for  the  sheet  refuse  in  Block  1  correlate  with  the  MBD  values  obtained 
for  units  outside  the  block.  The  combined  MBD  value  for  Block  1,  including  the  backhoe  trenches,  is  1860.55 
(Table  8-56). 


Table  8-56 

MBD  Values  for  Block  1  and  the  Backhoe  Trenches  at  41DN466 


Artifact  Category 

Date 

Refined  Earthenware 

1856.99 

(n=433) 

Stoneware 

1866.32 

(n=125) 

Bottle  Glass 

1866.56 

(n=136) 

combined 

1860.55 

(n=694) 

Feature  2:  Feature  2  was  a  collapsed  cellar  (south  cellar)  identified  during  the  proton  magnetometer  survey 
as  a  small  positive  anomaly.  The  type  or  function  of  the  feature  was  unknown.  The  feature  was  first  encountered 
in  Unit  S106  E94  and  again  in  SI  14  E94.  In  both  units,  the  feature  appeared  as  a  dark  organic  stain.  The  matrix 
was  more  clayey  than  surrounding  50x50-cm  units  on  the  4-ra  grid,  but  the  artifact  content  was  similar.  A  third 
50x50-cm  unit  was  dug  at  SI  10  E94.  Based  on  the  data  from  these  units  and  the  magnetometer  survey,  three  Ixl-m 
units  (S108,  S109,  and  SI  10  E94)  were  excavated  to  help  identify  the  feature  and  define  feature  limits.  However, 
these  units  provided  little  new  information. 

The  area  was  then  scraped  using  the  backhoe,  and  a  planvicw  was  drawn  of  the  exposed  feature  below  the 
plowzone  (Figure  8-88).  Feature  2  was  then  cross-sectioned  by  BHT  2,  and  a  profile  was  drawn.  A  50x25-cm  unit 
was  excavated  in  the  south  wail  of  BHT  2  to  recover  a  column  sample  of  the  feature  fill.  Based  on  these  data, 
Feature  2  was  identified  as  a  collapsed  cellar.  The  artifacts  recovered  from  the  fill  are  sheet  refuse.  The  cellar 
probably  had  earthen  walls  and  floor.  No  postmoids  or  in  situ  building  materials  were  found. 

The  Feature  2  fill  contained  low-density  sheet  refuse.  No  trash  deposit  was  found  in  the  south  cellar.  The 
aiiifacts  from  Feaiurc  2  arc  summarized  in  Table  8-57.  The  artifacts  are  from  Units  145,  147,  155,  219,  and  220, 
and  BHT  2  (see  Figure  8-84  and  Figure  8-88). 

50x50-cm  Units:  The  sheet  refuse  deposit  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm  units  indicates  the  site  was  occupied  during 
the  late  nineteenth  century  and  was  probably  abandoned  sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Twentieth-century 
items  found  in  these  units  are  rare  and  may  have  been  deposited  after  the  site  was  abandoned.  For  example,  none 
of  the  refined  earthenware  sherds  from  these  units  had  initial  popularity  dates  after  1900,  and  only  seven  (3.46%) 
had  initial  popularity  dates  after  1890, 


Table  B-57 

Artifacts 

From  Feature 

2  at  41DN466 

Artifact  Category 

Units  BHT  2 

Refined  Earthenware 

6 

2 

Stoneware 

3 

1 

Porcelain 

4 

9 

Bottle  Glass 

33 

Table  Glass 

3 

window  Glass 

12 

5 

Machiue-Cut  Nails 

14 

1 

Handmade  Brick 

23 

1 

Build.’.ng  Material 

3 

Personal  Items 

1 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

5 

2 

Household  Items 

1 

Machine  &  Wagon  Parts 

1 

1 

Total 

108 

23 

The  relative  absence  of  post- 1900  artifacts  is  evident  across  all  artifact  categories  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm 
units,  as  well  as,  Block  1.  Tlie  MBD  values  obtained  for  refmed  earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  bottle  glass  are 
shown  in  Table  8-58.  These  MBD  values  correlate  with  the  data  from  Block  1. 

Table  8-58 

HBD  Values  for  50x50-cm  Units  at  41DN466 


Artifact  Category 

Date 

Refined  Earthenware 

1856.44 

(n»202) 

Stoneware 

1866.77 

(n-82) 

Bottle  Glass 

1873.42 

(n-38) 

Combined 

1861.07 

(n-322) 

The  artifacts  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm  units  are  summarized  in  Table  8-59.  These  data  indicate  that 
architectural  items  account  for  31.97%  of  the  assemblage,  followed  by  bottle  glass  and  refined  earthenwares. 

Density  maps  made  for  major  artifact  categories  based  on  the  50x50-cm  unit  data  indicate  the  site  was  plowed 
and  are  difficult  to  interpret  (Figure  8-89).  As  mentioned  earlier,  based  on  the  proton  magnetometer  survey  and  the 
initial  50x50-cm  units.  Block  i  was  placed  to  recover  data  on  Feature  1  and  the  dwelling,  which  was  not  found. 

Refmed  earthenwares  are  scattered  broadly  across  the  site,  but  concentrate  in  two  linear  clusters  north  of  Block 
1.  They  are  less  common  south  or  west  of  the  block  than  in  the  north  half  of  the  site.  Stonewares  cluster  in  the 
north  site  area  and  range  in  density  between  zero  and  six  sherds  per  50x50-cm  unit.  Higher  stonewsue  densities 
occur  nonh  of  Block  1  and  in  several  units  west  or  east  of  the  block  (Figure  8-89). 


•  • 
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Table  8-59 

Artifact  Assemblage  from  the  50x50-cm  Units  at  41DN466, 
xcluding  Features  and  Units  in  Block  1 


Artifact  Category 

N 

% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earthenware 

3 

0.29 

Refined  Earthenware 

196 

18.70 

Stoneware 

85 

8 . 11 

Porcelain 

2 

0.19 

Bottle  Glass 

293 

27 . 96 

Table  Glass 

5 

0.48 

Lamp  Glass 

3 

0.29 

Unid.  Glass 

3 

0.29 

Window  Glass 

]  05 

10.02 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

152 

14 . 50 

Wire  Nails 

12 

1.15 

Handmade  Brick 

47 

4 . 48 

Building  Material 

19 

1.81 

Personal  Items 

10 

0.95 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

89 

8.49 

Household  Items 

5 

0.48 

Machine  &  Wagon 

6 

0.57 

Tools 

2 

0.19 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

5 

0.48 

Ammunition 

2 

0.19 

Misc.  Other 

4 

0.38 

Total 

1048 

1 
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Refined  Earthenwares 

A  3-4 
B  5-6 
C  7-6 


a 


Stonewares 


A  2-3 
B  4-5 
C  6-7 


b 


Artifact  density  plots  for  major  artifact  categories  based  on  artifact  counts  per  50x50-cm  unit 
at  41DN466.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  machine-cut  nails,  and  (d)  wire 
nails.  These  plots  indicate  that  while  the  site  was  impacted  by  plowing,  general  sheet-refuse 
patterning  is  evident,  but  dispersed. 


Figure  8-89. 


Figure  8-89^  (continued)  Artifact  density  plots  for  tnajor  artifact  categories  based  on  artifact  counts  per  50x50-cm 
unit  at  4IDN466  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  machine-cut  nails,  and  (d)  wire  nails.  These  plots 
indicate  that  while  the  site  was  impacted  by  plowing,  general  sheet-refuse  patterning  is  evident,  but  dispersed. 
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In  the  analysis,  window  glass  sherds,  machine-cut  nails,  and  wire  nails  exhibit  very  different  distributions. 
Window  glass  sherds  are  absent  in  the  far  northern  site  area,  but  are  scattered  across  the  remaining  site  area  east 
of  the  E82  line.  Window  glass  clusters  east  of  Block  1,  with  a  small  cluster  in  the  block.  Machine-cut  nails  are 
scattered  across  the  site  except  in  the  far  north  and  far  south  ends  and  west  of  the  E82  line.  Machine-cut  nails 
cluster  in  Block  1  and  north  of  the  block  and  are  less  common  in  the  south  site  area,  A  small  cluster  occurs  in 
Feature  2. 

Wire  nails  exhibit  a  limited  spatial  distribution.  With  the  exception  of  one  nail  in  SI  18  E90,  all  wire  nails  are 
located  east  of  Block  1.  No  wire  nails  occur  in  the  50x50-cm  units  in  Block  1,  but  do  occur  in  the  Ixl-m  units  (see 
Feature  1  discussion  above).  The  distribution  of  personal  items  is  she  vn  in  Figure  8-89  and  indicate  that  these  items 
are  scarce  and  cluster  north  and  east  of  Block  1 . 

Based  on  these  distributions,  the  main  site  area  is  between  S74  and  SI  14  and  E78  and  E122.  Two  cellars  were 
identified  within  this  area,  but  no  other  support  structures  were  found. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  292 

Identified  fauna  (n=54) 

Meleaaris  gallonavo  (turkey)  -  1 
Gallus  gallus  (domestic  chicken)  -  6 
medium  bird  -  1 

Didelohis  vireiniana  (opossum)  -  4 

Svlvilagus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  12 

Siemodon  hisnidus  (cottonrat)  -  1 

Rattus  rattus  (roof  rat)  -  1 

Canidae  (dog/coyote)  -  1 

medium  mammal  -  2 

Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  15  (MNI=2) 

Odocoileus  vireinianus  (wh-tailed  deer)  -  4 
Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -  2 
large  mammal  -  4 

Unidentified  bone  (n  =  238) 

Although  the  sample  of  identified  fauna  is  small  in  number,  it  exhibits  the  same  pattern  of  subsistence  as  shown 
in  larger  samples  from  other  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  Pork,  beef,  and  fowl  represent  the  staple  meat  items, 
and  locally  available  game  indicate  supplementation  by  hunting.  For  this  sample,  opossum,  cottontail,  and  deer  are 
probable  game  animals;  the  skeletal  element  identified  as  turkey  is  not  diagnostic  for  separating  wild  from  domestic 
varieties.  Wild  turkeys  were  plentiful  in  Denton  Co.  early  in  this  century,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  specimen  was 
procured  by  hunting  the  meadows  of  the  Cross  Timbers.  This  edge-type  habitat  is  also  ideal  foi  hunting  opossum, 
rabbit,  and  deer. 

Only  two  other  sites  in  this  study  produced  evidence  of  deer  (4 !  DN9 !  and  4 1 DN234) .  The  elements  identified 
as  deer  from  this  site  were  recovered  in  Block  1  and  BHT  4.  One  of  the  elements  is  a  raetapodial  shaft  that  has  been 
burned.  No  deer  teeth  or  toes  were  recovered,  which  suggests  that  the  animal  was  field  dressed. 

None  of  the  remains  of  the  other  game  animals  exhibit  evidence  of  butchering  or  burning.  Two  rabbits  are 
represented,  and  their  remains  are  scattered  through  Block  1 ,  The  opossum  remains  are  confined  to  a  3-m  radiu 
in  the  center  of  the  block.  The  turkey  element  likewise  was  recovered  in  Block  1. 
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Block  1  yielded  90  %  of  the  faunal  remains  recovered  from  this  site.  In  fact,  only  six  identified  bones  and  26 
unidentified  bones  were  found  in  the  extensive  sheet  refuse  coverage  at  the  site.  A  total  of  22  burned  bones  was 
recovered,  all  but  two  coming  from  Block  1.  Twenty  of  these  burned  bones  were  coded  as  large  unidentified 
fragments.  Besides  the  deer  element  mentioned  above,  the  only  other  burned  bone  in  the  identified  sample  is  a  rib 
from  a  medium-size  mammal,  perhaps  a  coyote  or  bobcat.  One  of  the  bones  categorized  only  as  medium  mammal 
compared  well  with  bobcat,  but  no  other  carnivore  remains  were  recognized. 

Of  the  domesticated  animals  represented  in  this  assemblage,  pig  provided  the  must  meat.  At  least  two  pigs  are 
represented,  based  on  elements  for  which  age  at  death  could  be  determined;  a  mandible  aged  between  1  and  1.5 
years  at  death;  and  a  fused  proximal  ulna,  which  according  to  Schmidt  (1972:75),  is  completely  fused  by  3  years 
of  age.  These  pigs  were  probably  butchered  on  site  as  evinced  by  numerous  teeth  fragments  and  a  skull  fragment. 
Only  one  pig  bone  was  noted  as  cut,  and  that  was  a  rib  fragment  with  a  deep  (cleaver?)  cut.  One  of  the  large 
mammal  bones  was  unidentified  as  to  element  but  exhibited  a  saw  cut.  Additionally,  one  of  the  chicken  bones  has 
a  slight  cut. 

Even  though,  cattle  bones  were  recovered  (only  two  elements:  a  tooth  fragment  and  a  carpal),  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  role  of  beef  in  the  site  occupants’  diets  from  these  bones.  The  element;;  categorized  as  large  mammal 
could  be  either  pig  or  cattle,  and  some  are  from  immature  animals;  notably,  a  proxim;>l  tibia  fragment  was  assessed 
to  be  from  a  neonatal  individual  large  enough  to  be  a  calf.  Beef,  therefore  was  surely  consumed  by  the  site 
occupants,  but  very  little  can  be  ascertained  from  this  sample.  No  pig  or  cattle  bones  were  noted  as  burned,  and 
all  but  four  teeth  fragment.*:  were  recovered  in  Block  1 ,  which  most  likely  revealed  the  kitchen  disposal  area. 

Summary:  Site  41DN466  was  identified  during  the  1986-1987  survey  (see  Chapter  6).  This  farm  was  occupied 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  in  situ  deposits  associated  with  the  dwelling  were  found;  this 
dwelling  was  situated  in  or  just  north  of  Block  1.  Two  features  were  identified  during  the  proton  magnetometer 
survey  and  were  partially  excavated.  Both  features  were  cellars.  Mortared  brick  was  found  in  BHT  4  associated  with 
Block  1,  and  these  bricks  were  assumed  to  have  been  from  the  nonh  cellar  (Feature  1).  A  planview  of  Feature  1 
was  identified,  and  the  cellar  was  cross-section  by  BHT  4.  This  cellar  appears  to  have  been  made  of  mortared 
handmade  brick,  while  the  south  cellar  (Feature  2)  had  earthen  walls  and  floor. 

The  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  low  to  moderate  density,  contains  little  post-occupational  debris,  and  has  been 
impacted  by  plowing.  The  low-density  deposit  reflects  the  relatively  short  occupation  span.  The  post-occupational 
debris  dates  to  the  twentieth  century  and  contains  a  small  number  of  ceramics,  vessel  glass,  architectural  items,  and 
modem  debris.  The  site  is  located  in  a  field  that  has  been  plowed  for  a  nuniber  of  years  during  the  twentieth 
century. 

Spatial  distribution  maps  for  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  in  the  50x50-cm  units  and  Block  1  indicate  that  Feature 
1  is  located  beneath  the  sheet  refuse.  This  indicates  that  after  the  north  cellar  was  abandoned.  Feature  1  was 
probably  filled  in  and  the  sheet  refuse  material  was  pushed  in  when  the  site  was  plowed.  Artifacts  are  scattered 
across  Block  1 ,  but  are  concentrated  within  the  boundaries  of  Feature  1 . 

Outside  Block  1 ,  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  contains  evidence  of  horizontal  displacement  of  artifacts  by  plowing . 
However,  differences  are  visible  in  the  distribution  of  different  artifact  categories  at  the  site.  For  example,  the 
distribution  of  wire  nails  is  limited,  concentrating  east  of  Block  1,  while  machine-cut  nails  are  broadly  distributed 
and  concentrate  in  Block  1  and  north  of  the  block. 

The  mean  beginning  dates  obtained  for  the  sheet  refuse  in  Block  1  correlate  with  the  MBD  values  obtained 
for  units  outside  the  block.  These  dates  indicate  the  site  was  probably  initially  occupied  in  the  1860s,  which 
correlates  well  with  the  archival  data. 

In  summary,  site  41DN466  was  occupied  for  a  relatively  short  period  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  The 
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dwelling  was  not  found,  but  two  cellars  were  recorded  and  investigated.  No  well  was  found  during  the  proton 
magnetometer  survey  or  during  excavation.  Water  may  have  been  obtained  from  Pond  Creek,  located  east  of  the  site. 

Because  of  the  extensive  plowing  that  occurred  at  this  site,  it  was  difficult  to  interpret  the  archaeological 
deposits,  As  such,  this  site  provides  an  excellent  sample  of  nineteenth-century  domestic  aiiifacts,  but  little  spatial 
information.  Of  the  two  features  uncovered  during  excavation,  Feature  1  is  puzzling.  This  feature  appears  to  have 
been  a  brick  cellar.  The  planview  shown  in  Figure  8-86  is  typical  of  other  cellars  recoided  in  the  reservoir  area 
(e,g.,  41DN166,  41DN167).  This  profile  did  not  exhibit  any  evidence  of  disturbance  when  exposed  below  the 
plowzone.  The  walls  of  the  cellar  were  clearly  delinated  by  the  contrast  between  the  fill  and  the  natural  soil.  But 
no  other  brick  cellars  were  identified  in  the  area,  and  certainly  no  evidence  has  been  found  that  other  families  built 
anything  but  earthen  cellars  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Other  data  from  41DN466  also  raise  questions  about  the  construction  of  a  brick  cellar  at  this  early  farmstead. 
Among  these  data  is  the  absence  of  any  sheds,  bams,  or  a  well.  Siginificant  site  area  was  investigated  by  the 
magnetometer  survey  and  50x50-cm  excavation  units.  These  outbuildings  were  common  in  this  area,  and  wells  were 
considered  an  indication  of  status.  The  expenditure  of  considerable  cost  and  labor  on  the  constmetion  of  a  brick 
cellar  and  the  absence  of  a  well  appear  incongruous.  Also,  where  is  the  dwelling?  While  a  small  log  house  would 
have  been  typical  for  this  period  and  area,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  family  would  built  such  a  costly  and  elaborate 
cellar  and  not  a  substantial  house.  No  evidence  of  a  brick  foundation,  stone  piers,  or  other  structural  remains  from 
the  dwelling  were  found. 

Aside  from  Feature  1 ,  the  sheet  refuse  is  similar  in  content  to  other  early  farmsteads  studied  in  the  project 
area.  This  similarity  in  sheet  refuse  content  suggests  ''■'t  the  same  types  of  activities  were  conducted  at  this 
fartnstead  that  were  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  project  a  but  are  poorly  preserved  at  this  site. 
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Description:  The  site  is  located  on  a  Pleistocene  terrace  on  the  north  side  of  Isle  du  Bois  Creek.  Tliis  farmstead 
is  north  of  the  creek  in  an  area  currently  used  for  grazing.  Extant  features  include  a  house  mound,  brick  cellar, 
standing  bam,  well,  a  corral  north  of  the  bam,  and  several  barbed-wire  fcncclines  (Figure  8-90).  A  dirt  two-track 
road  bi.sccts  the  site,  and  a  county  road  runs  tiorth-south  west  of  the  site. 

Previous  Invest igation.s:  The  site  was  recorded  by  ECl  in  1981,  and  architectural  documentation  of  the  bam  was 
recommended.  Personnel  from  UNT  visited  the  site  in  1985,  and  archival,  architectural,  and  archaeological 
investigations  were  recommended  to  determine  site  age,  function,  and  significance. 


Archival  Investigations:  No  archival  research  was  requested  in  the  Scope  of  Work. 


Architectural  Investigations:  The  only  standing  structure  at  410879  was  a  large  bam  recorded  by  ECI  in  1981 
as  a  possible  tobacco  bam  based  on  its  size,  relative  proportions,  and  framing  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:8-22).  This  bam 
(Figure  8-91  and  Figure  8-92)  was  two-stories  tall  with  simple  brace  framing,  mortise  and  tenon  joints,  log  sills, 
railroad-ti';  support  posts,  ?nd  piers.  The  south  elevation  had  both  sandstone  and  wood  piers,  while  the  remaining 
walls  had  sandstone  pics,  he  walls  were  vertical  pine  boards,  and  the  south  wall  showed  evidence  of  board  :ind 
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Figure  8-90.  Site  irup  of  41GS79. 
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Figure  8-91.  Field  architectural  drawing  of  the  east  elevation  of  the  barn  at  41GS79. 
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Figure  8-92,  Field  architectural  tloorplan  of  the  bam  at  41GS79. 
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was  drawn  at  20  cm  below  surface,  and  the  removed  fill  from  Level  2  (10-20  cm  below  surface)  contained  mortar 
and  wire  nails.  No  post  was  found,  and  the  feature  was  not  cross-sectioned.  The  postmold  was  approximately  45 
cm  north-south  by  32  cm  east-west. 

Feature  6:  Feature  6  was  exposed  in  Uru  S173  E193  within  the  house  mound.  It  was  a  dark  soil  anomaly, 
exposed  at  12  cm  below  surface  and  extended  into  units  S173  E194  and  S174  E193.  Feature  6  contained  a  small 
concentration  of  artifacts,  the  matrix  outside  the  feature  being  sterile  in  Levels  2  (10-20  cm  below  surface)  and  3 
(20-30  cm  below  surface).  Artifacts  in  Feature  6  included  window  glass,  nails,  moriar,  brick,  a  cartridge,  marbles, 
and  a  button  fragment. 

Feature  7 :  Feature  7  was  the  house  mound,  which  was  T-shaped  (see  Figure  8-90)  and  was  located  just  south 
of  the  cellar  (Feature  8).  Both  were  cross-sectioned  by  backhoe  trenches,  and  two  hand-excavated  trenches  were 
dug  in  the  house  mound.  Feature  7  had  a  maximum  length  of  12  m  north-south  and  east-west,  and  appeared  to 
reflect  a  Tee  floorplan  with  two  rooms  on  the  north  and  a  third  on  thi  .outh. 

Feature  8:  Feature  8  was  a  machine-made  brick  cellar,  with  the  entrance  on  the  east.  Excluding  the  entry,  it 
was  approximately  4  m  by  4  ra  in  size.  The  cellar  had  collapsed. 

Feature  9:  Feature  9  was  a  sandstone-lined  well  located  about  40  m  south  of  the  dv'elling.  It  was  capped  with 
machine-made  brick  and  was  approximately  100  cm  in  diameter.  The  brick  was  two  courses  thick  and  seven  courses 
high.  The  well  was  over  7.5  ra  deep. 

SOxSO-cm  and  Judgmental  Units:  The  50x50-cm  units  provide  considerable  temporal  and  spatial  data  on  the  sheet 
refuse  deposit.  These  data  include  information  on  site  age,  length  of  occupation,  function,  site  activity  areas  and 
features,  and  artifact  density  distributions.  The  judgmental ly-placed  units  provide  information  on  eight  features 
which  include  the  house  mound,  six  posts  or  postmolds,  and  the  cellar.  The  backhoe-scraped  area  did  not  reveal 
any  buried  intact  features. 

Similar  artifacts  occur  in  the  50x50-cm  units  excavated  across  the  site  and  in  the  hand-excavated  trenches  in 
the  house  mound  (Table  8-60),  but  a  higher  percentage  of  more  recent  material  occurs  in  the  house  mound.  Tlic 
Ixl-m  units  in  the  hand-excavated  trenches  contain  botli  sheet  refuse  artifacts  and  dwelling  debris.  This  dwelling 
debris  accounts  for  63.93%  of  the  artifacts  from  these  units.  Less  architectural  remains  were  recovered  in  the 
50x50-cm  units,  with  architectural  items  accounting  for  only  18.77%  of  the  recovered  artifacts. 

When  architectural  items  and  thin  and  heavy  metal  (tnostly  tin  can  fragments)  are  excluded,  several  interesting 
differences  arc  evident  among  the  two  collections  (50x50-cm  units  and  Ixl-m  units).  First,  while  vessel  glass  (bottle 
glass,  table  glass,  lamp  glass,  unid.  glass)  occurs  in  similar  frequencies  in  both  collections,  ceramics  are  three  to 
four  times  more  frequent  in  the  sheet  refuse  outside  the  dwelling  than  under  the  dwelling.  Secondly,  personal  items 
are  almost  as  common  under  the  dwelling  as  ceramics,  but  are  three  times  more  frequent  outside  the  dwelling.  On 
the  other  hand,  machine  and  wagon  and  horse  and  stable  gear  are  more  common  under  the  dwelling  than  in  the  sheet 
refuse  recovered  from  the  50x50-cm  units. 

The  MBD  values  obtained  for  the  ceramic  and  glass  sherds  (Table  8-61)  from  Ixl-m  units  under  the  dwelling 
are  more  recent  than  for  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  (50x50-cm  units).  The  combined  MBD  value  for  the  50x50-cm 
units  is  1883.64,  while  the  combined  MBD  value  for  the  Ixl-m  units  is  1908.50,  indicating  a  difference  of  24.86 
years  between  the  two  collections.  This  difference  suggests  that  the  northern  site  area  which  includes  the  dwelling 
and  cellar  area  (excluding  the  bam  and  corral)  was  more  heavily  utilized  during  the  twentieth  century.  Further, 
artifact  density  is  greater  in  the  northern  area.  Fewer  artifacts  were  found  in  the  southern  area  which  includes  the 
units  south  of  the  dirt  road,  although  more  50x50  units  were  dug  in  this  area. 
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Artifacts  from  the  50x50-cm  Units 
and  the  Ixl-m  Units  at  41GS79 
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Artifact  Category 

50x50-cm  Units 
Count  %  %’ 

1x1 

Count 

-m  Units 
% 

Semi  &  Coarse  Earth. 

6 

0.22 

0.65 

2 

0.04 

0.16 

Refined  Earthenware 

85 

3.05 

9.27 

54 

0.95 

4.19 

Stoneware 

79 

2.83 

8.62 

5 

0.09 

0.39 

Porcelain 

1 

0.04 

0.11 

6 

0.11 

0.47 

Bottle  Glass 

549 

19.70 

59.87 

827 

14.58 

64.10 

Table  Glass 

20 

0.72 

2.48 

64 

1.13 

4.96 

Lamp  Glass 

12 

0.43 

1.49 

77 

1.36 

Unid.  Glass 

3 

0.11 

0.37 

Window  Glass 

109 

3.91 

1340 

23 . 62 

Machine-Cut  Nails 

37 

1.33 

83 

1.46 

Wire  Nails 

131 

4.70 

228 

4 . 02 

Handmade  Brick 

14 

0.50 

440 

7.76 

Machine-Made  Brick 

34 

1.22 

23 

0.41 

Building  Material 

198 

’.10 

1512 

26.66 

Personal  Items 

109 

-;.9i 

11.88 

53 

0.93 

4.11 

Thin  &  Heavy  Metal 

1347 

48.33 

756 

13 . 33 

Household  Items 

17 

0.61 

1.85 

22 

0.39 

1.71 

Machine  &  Wagon 

6 

0.22 

0.65 

27 

0.48 

2.09 

Tools 

1 

•  .04 

0.11 

4 

0.07 

0.31 

Horse  &  Stable  Gear 

1 

.04 

0.11 

2 

0.04 

0.16 

Ammunition 

1 

0.04 

0.11 

11 

0.19 

0.85 

Electrical  Items 

20 

0.35 

1.55 

Misc.  Other 

27 

0.97 

2.94 

116 

2.05 

9.00 

Total 

2787 

5672 

’  Percentages  excluding 

architectural 

remains . 

MBD  Values  for 

Table  8-61 

Ceramics  and  Bottle  Glass 
Area  for  41GS79 

by  Collection 

Artifact  Category 

50x50-cm  Units 

Ixl-m  Units 

Rpfin#>rl  K;»ir-t'hpnw;^r"p 

1871.32  (n=72) 

1902 . 14 

(n=49) 

Stoneware 

1878.86  (n=79) 

1881.67 

(n=6) 

Bottle  Glass 

1900.97  (n=73) 

1913 .86 

(n=88) 

Combined 

1883.64  (n=224) 

1908.50 

(n=143) 
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Temporal  differences  occur  within  artifact  categories  from  the  northern  and  southern  sheet  refuse  deposits.  For 
example,  only  25 ,95  %  of  the  wire  nails  from  the  50x50-cm  units  are  from  the  southern  site  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
72.97%  of  the  machine-cut  nails  from  these  units  occur  in  the  southern  site  area.  When  the  nails  from  the  Ixl-m 
units  are  included,  machine-cut  nails  total  only  25.05%  of  the  nail  assemblage. 

Temporal  differences  occur  within  artifact  categories  between  the  sheet  refuse  deposits  (50x50-cra  units)  and 
the  house  mound  (Ixl-m  units).  For  example,  machine-cut  nails  are  slightly  less  common  in  the  50x50-cm  units 
(22.02%  of  the  nails)  compared  to  26.69%  in  the  house  mound.  On  the  other  hand,  machine-made  bricks  total 
70,83%  of  the  bricks  in  the  50x50-cm  units  and  only  4.97%  in  the  house  mound. 

Based  on  the  data  in  Table  8-61,  the  smallest  difference  in  MBD  values  occurred  among  stonewares  (2.81 
yeais),  while  the  largest  was  among  refined  earthenwares  (30.82  years).  It  is  unclear  why  this  pattern  occurs.  The 
combined  MBD  date  obtained  for  the  site  is  1893.33  (n=367  sherds). 

Spatial  Distributions:  Artifact  distribution  maps  were  made  using  data  from  the  50x50-cm  units  and  the  Ixl-m  units. 
In  addition  to  content  and  temporal  differences  (see  above  discussion),  these  collections  provide  valuable  spatial 
information.  Distribution  maps  were  made  for  refined  earthenwares,  stonewares,  bottle  glass,  window  glass, 
machine-cut  and  wire  nails,  and  handmade  and  machine-made  brick.  The  maps  for  both  data  sets  will  be  discussed 
below. 

The  artifact-distribution  maps  for  the  SOxSO-cm  units  indicate  higher  artifact  densities  in  the  northern  site  area. 
Refined  earthenwares  clustered  north  of  the  house  mound  and  cellar  (Figure  8-93).  A  more  dispersed  distribution 
occurred  in  the  southern  site  area,  but  54. 12%  of  the  refined  earthenwares  from  the  50x50-cm  units  were  from  the 
northern  site  area.  On  the  other  hand,  few  stonewares  occurred  in  50x50-cm  units  in  the  northern  site  area  (6,33%). 
Stonewares  clustered  in  the  southern  area,  but  exhibited  a  diffuse  pattern  within  this  area.  No  stonewares  were  found 
in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  near  the  house. 

Window  glass  was  scattered  across  the  site,  with  several  sherds  occurring  in  the  barn  area.  Only  17.43%  of 
the  window  glass  sherds  from  S0x50-cm  units  occurred  in  the  southern  site  area.  In  the  house  area,  window  glass 
clustered  primarily  north  or  northeast  of  the  house  and  in  the  southwestern  house  area. 

Machine-cut  nails  from  50x50-cm  units  occurred  primarily  in  the  southern  site  area  (72.97  %),  while  wire  nails 
occurred  predominately  in  the  northern  site  area.  In  addition,  wire  nails  were  more  widely  distributed  across  the 


Brick  fragments  were  poorly  represented  in  the  50x50-cm  units,  but  both  handmade  and  machine-made  bricks 
occurred  in  both  site  areas.  The  handmade  brick  in  the  northern  site  area  was  from  the  dwelling  chimney,  while 
the  machine-made  brick  was  from  the  cellar.  The  machine-made  brick  in  the  southern  area  was  probably  from  the 
well. 

The  artifact-distribution  maps  for  the  Ixl-m  units  indicate  that  both  sheet  refuse  artifacts  and  building  debris 
occurred  in  the  house  mound.  However,  building  debris  predominated  the  assemblage  from  these  units  (see  Table 
8-60).  The  refined  earthenwares  under  the  house  clustered  under  the  southern  T-extension  and  the  east  room  (Figure 
8-94).  Few  occurred  under  the  west  room  or  near  the  outside  walls  except  the  outside  east  wail.  This  pattern  is  also 
evident  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  (see  Figure  8-93). 

Stonewares  were  extremely  uncommon  under  the  house  (Figure  8-94)  but  appeared  to  cluster  near  the  center 
ot  the  house.  No  sherds  occurred  near  exterior  walls.  No  sherds  were  found  in  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  surrounding 
the  house  (sec  Figure  8-93). 

Window  glass  occurred  in  all  units  under  the  house  (Figure  8-94),  but  only  one  large  concentration  v  urred. 
This  concentration  was  along  the  west  exterior  wall  of  the  west  room,  indicating  the  location  of  one  of  the  windows. 


•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •• 


Ariifact  density  distributions  for  major  artifact  categories  based  on  artifact  counts  per  5()x50- 
cm  unit  at  41GS79.  la)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  and  (c)  window  glass. 


Figure  8-94.  Artifact  counts  for  major  artifact  categories  in  the  hand-excavated  trenches  (Trenches  1  and  2)  within 
the  house  mound  at  41GS79.  Trench  units  are  1x1  m  in  size  and  their  locations  arc  shown  in  Figure  8-82.  (a) 
refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  window  glass,  (d)  machine-cut  nails,  and  (e)  wire  nails. 
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Figure  8-94.  (continued)  Artifact  counts  for  major  artifact  categories  in  the  hand-excavated  trenches  (Trenches  1 
and  2)  within  the  house  mound  at  41GS79.  Trench  units  ate  1x1  m  in  size  and  their  locations  are  shown  in  Figure 
8-82.  (a)  refined  earthenwares,  (b)  stonewares,  (c)  window  glass,  (d)  machine-cut  nails,  and  (e)  wire  nails. 


However,  this  concentration  is  not  evident  in  the  50x50-cm  unit  sheet  refuse  data  (see  Figure  8-93). 

Nails  were  relatively  poorly  represented  in  the  Ixl-m  units  under  the  house.  While  wire  nails  clustered  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  house  in  the  SOxSO-cm  units,  clusters  did  not  occur  along  wall  lines  in  the  house  mound 
(Figure  8-94).  Machine-cut  nails  clustered  near  the  south  wall  of  the  house  where  the  east  and  west  rooms  Joined 
and  where  the  southern  Tee  was  added.  This  suggests  that  the  original  dwelling  may  have  been  built  with  machine- 
cut  nails  and  the  southern  room  was  built  with  wire  nails.  The  overlap  of  machine-cut  and  wire  nails  may  be  the 
result  of  later  modifications. 

The  original  chimney  was  handmade  brick  and  brick  fragments  clustered  in  the  center  of  Trench  1  between 
S168  and  S175.  The  highest  concentration  was  in  S170  Ei93  which  contained  142  handmade  brick  fragments.  No 
handmade  brick  fragments  were  found  in  Tretch  2.  Instead,  handmade  bricks  clustered  near  the  north  and  south 
wails  in  the  center  of  the  dwelling  (between  the  cast  and  west  rooms).  No  cluster  occurred  in  the  south  Tee. 

Faunal  Remains: 

TOTAL  BONE  =  53 

Identified  fauna  (n=38) 

Anura  (toad/frog)  -  1 
Colubridae  (non-poisonous  snake)  -  I 
Mcleaeris  gallopavo  (turkey)  -  1 
Large  bird  -  1 

Didelohis  vireinianus  (opossum)  -  1 
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Dasvpus  novemcinctus  (armadillo)  -  1 
Lepus  califomicus  (jack  rabbit)  -  1 
■Svlvilaeus  aouaticus  (swamp  rabbit)  -  1 
Svlvilaeus  floridanus  (cottontail)  -  8 
Sus  scrofa  (domestic  pig)  -  1 
Bos  taurus  (domestic  cattle)  -3(1  burned) 

Large  mammal  -  4 
Medium  mammal  -  1 

Unidentified  bone  (n=  15) 
unbumed  -  14 
burned  -  1 

In  this  sample,  only  the  large  domestic  mammals  show  evidence  of  cut  marks  (on  ribs  and  pelvis  fragments) 
or  burning.  It  is  undetermined  whether  the  single  turkey  element  is  from  a  wild  or  domestic  bird.  Given  the  other 
wild  game  animals  present  in  this  assemblage,  it  is  quite  likely  that  turkey  was  also  hunted.  Furthermore,  the 
absence  of  chicken  remains  suggests  that  the  occupants  did  not  keep  domestic  fowl.  The  frog,  snake,  and  old  world 
rat  arc  probably  intrusive. 

Summary:  Site  41CS79  was  a  ca.  1880s  to  1930s  farmstead.  Extant  features  included  a  house  mound,  brick  cellar, 
standing  bam,  a  well,  a  corral  north  of  the  bam,  several  barbed-wire  fencelines,  and  a  dirt  two-track  road  that 
bisects  the  site. 

The  site  area  north  of  the  road  contained  the  house  mound,  the  collapsed  cellar,  and  the  bam  and  corral.  Two 
hand-excavated  trenches  of  Ixl-m  units  were  excavated  through  the  house  mound  to  recover  data  on  the  dwelling 
and  artifacts  under  the  house.  These  units  indicate  the  dwelling  was  built  during  the  late  nineteenth  century  with 
machine-cut  nails  and  a  handmade  brick  chimney.  The  original  dwelling  may  have  been  two  rooms,  with  a  Tee 
addition  added  to  the  south  during  the  twentieth  century. 

The  cellar  was  built  of  machine-made  brick  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  It  had  collapsed  and  was 
bisected  by  BHT  1  to  obtain  a  profile.  No  hand-excavated  units  were  dug  in  the  cellar. 

'Hie  bam  and  corral  were  built  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  bam  was  originally  identified  as  a 
possible  tobacco  bam  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a),  but  this  was  not  supported  by  the  architectural  data.  The  bam  was 
designed  as  a  hay  bam,  with  a  loft  and  :  wagon  pull-through  and  storage  area  in  the  northern  section  of  the  bam. 
Extensive  modification  and  reuse  of  lumber  is  evident  in  the  bam  and  the  southern  shed  addition. 

Tile  sheet  refuse  deposit  is  low  to  moderate  density,  with  temporal  and  content  differences  between  the 
northern  and  southern  site  areas.  A  larger  percentage  of  more  recent  artifacts  (e.g.,  bottle  glass  and  wire  nails) 
occur  in  the  sheet  refuse  north  of  the  dirt  road.  The  sheet  refuse  south  of  the  road  contains  a  relatively  sn^aller 
percentage  of  twentieth-century  material. 

The  location  of  the  well  and  the  age  and  content  of  the  sheet  refuse  deposit  in  the  southern  site  area  suggest 
that  a  dwelling  may  have  been  located  in  this  area.  However,  no  dwelling  was  found.  The  spatial  distribution  of 
major  artifact  categories  was  diffuse  in  the  southern  sheet  refuse  deposit,  but  exhibited  definable  patten  'ng  in  the 
nonhem  site  area. 


In  summary,  site  41GS79  contained  evidence  of  a  farmstead  occupied  40-50  years,  with  extant  stnictures. 
Temporal  differences  between  the  50x50-cra  and  Ixl-m  data  and  the  relative  frequency  of  domestic  items  in  the 
southern  site  area  suggest  that  an  earlier  house  was  located  near  the  well.  However,  no  dwelling  was  found  in  this 
area  during  excavation. 
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The  data  from  41GS79  correlates  well  with  the  architectural  and  archaeological  record  recorded  at  other 
farmsteads  in  the  project  area  that  continued  to  be  occupied  into  at  least  the  1940s.  Several  building  episodes  are 
indicated,  with  additions  being  made  to  the  dwelling,  re-use  of  earlier  structural  elements  or  modification  of  an 
earlier  bam,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  cellar.  The  extant  cellar  dates  to  the  later  part  of  the  site  occupation. 
An  earlier  cellar  probably  occurred,  but  was  not  located  during  excavation.  Several  periods  of  building  construction 
or  modification  were  also  recorded  for  sites  41DN118  and  41DN224.  among  others. 

The  animal  pen  and  corral  associated  with  the  bam  suggest  that  the  site  occupants  probably  raised  some  cattle. 
However,  like  other  farmsteads  in  the  area,  cattle  are  poorly  represented  in  the  faunal  assemblage.  This  data  suggest 
that  the  family  at  41GS79  probably  raised  cattle  for  market  and  consumed  little  themselves.  Roy  Jones,  who  lived 
at  41DN2S0  and  raised  cattle,  indicates  that  his  family  ate  beef,  but  relatively  little  compared  to  chicken,  turkey, 
and  other  foods.  This  pattern  appears  to  have  been  common  in  this  area. 
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CHAPTER  9 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FOODWAYS 
by 

Bonnie  C.  Yates  and  Susan  A.  Lebo 


Inferences  regarding  the  lifestyle  and  foodways  of  nineteenth  century  homesteaders  may  be  made  from 
assessments  of  three  components  of  archaeological  research:  the  material  record  (e.g.,  bones,  ceramics,  glass); 
archival  documentation  (e.g.,  probate  records,  census  data);  and  informant  recollections  (e.g.,  oral  histories, 
diaries).  As  part  of  the  material  record,  artifacts  such  as  butchered  faunal  remains,  cooking/eating  utensils,  food 
storage  containers,  and  structural  remains  (e.g.,  smokehouses,  coops,  and  pens)  arc  basic  data  sc^s  for  inferring 
subsistence  activities.  The  focus  of  this  chapter  wilt  concern  information  derived  from  these  data  sets,  as  well  as 
from  archival  data  and  oral  histories,  toward  the  end  result  of  a  description  of  nineteenth  century  foodways  in 
northcentral  Texas,  specifically  for  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area. 

Plant  Foods 

Archaeologically,  the  vegetable  contribution  to  historic  dietary  patterns  is  virtually  non-existent.  Pollen  records 
are  seldom  investigated  for  historic  sites  studies,  but  some  features  such  as  wells  and  cesspits  lend  themselves  to 
plant  and  animal  microrganism  research.  Vegetable  remains  such  as  com  cobs,  fruit  pits,  and  certain  hardy  seeds 
may  preserve  under  optimum  conditions. 

It  is  from  settler  literature  and  recorded  reminiscences  that  the  prominence  of  certain  plant  foods  is  known. 
Wheat,  com,  and  oats  were  staple  cash  crops  in  northcentral  Texas  as  early  as  1850  (Lowe  and  Campbell 
1987;  175),  and  vegetables,  especially  sweet  potatoes,  were  included  in  the  Agricultural  Census  (Dallas  Co.)  for  that 
year.  Historian  Michael  Hazel  (1985: 10)  cites  the  lack  of  effective  transportation  as  discouraging  early  farmers  from 
growing  more  than  they  could  consume  or  sell  to  newcomers.  He  quotes  Mrs.  George  James  of  Garland  as  staling 
that  "a  farm  of  fifty  acres  was  considered  sufficient  to  grow  all  the  wheat,  com  and  sorghum  needed  for  home 
consumption"  (Hazel  1985:10). 

Mr.  Roy  Jones,  a  Denton  County  resident,  commented  on  the  fruit  trees  his  family  enjoyed  on  their  farms  in 
what  is  now  the  project  area  (Lohse,  this  volume).  They  planted  peaches,  plums,  and  pears  and  availed  themselves 
of  the  wild  plums  that  grew  in  thickets.  His  forbears  had  to  compete  with  opossums,  raccoons,  and  wasps  for  these 
fruits,  but  they  also  used  them  for  supplemental  foods  for  their  livestock.  The  cows  ate  fallen  pears,  and  the  pigs 
got  most  of  the  wild  plums.  Scattered  plum  thickets  were  to  be  found  over  a  large  part  of  eastern  Denton  County 
(Cowling  1936)  as  they  arc  today  despite  expansive  agricultural  practices  and  urban  sprawl. 

Early  settlers  encountered  a  diverse  natural  garden  when  they  moved  to  northcentral  Texas.  Bridges  (1978)  states 
that  wild  plants  in  the  Cross  Timbers  included  plums  (Chickasaw,  hog,  and  cherry  plums),  grapes  (postoak  or  turkey 
grapes  and  possum  grapes),  ptersimmons,  nuts,  berries,  and  honey.  Pecans  were  the  most  common  nuts,  and  less 
common  types  included  black  walnuts  (Juglans  microcarpaf  and  hickory  nuts  (Carva  spp.).  However,  other  mast 
crops  such  as  chestnuts  (Castenea  pumila).  butternuts  (Juelans  cinerca).  hazelnuts  (Corvlus  americana).  or  beechnuts 
(Faeus  erandifolia)  do  not  grow  in  the  area.  Blackberries  (Rubus  spp.)  and  dewberries  (Rubus  spp.)  were  common, 
while  wild  strawberries  (cf.  Fraearia  ovalis  ),  elderbenics  (Sambucus  canedensis).  and  mulberries  (Morus  rubra) 
were  less  abundant. 

However,  Bridges  also  reports  that  settlers  had  no  access  to  wild  gooseberries  (Ribes  sp.),  blueberries 
(Vaccinium  spp.),  or  huckleberries  IGavlussacia  spp.),  delicious  berries  that  folks  from  the  Appalachias  may  have 
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sorely  missed.  He  further  listed  as  not  available  currants  fMahonia  trifoliolata'i.  which  according  to  Vines  (1960) 
do  grow  over  most  of  Texas  (except  in  the  far  eastern  sections),  and  raspberries,  of  which  Vines  (1960:480) 
specifies  that  a  variety  called  Rubus  nutus  grows  “at  Pilot  Point  in  Demon  County." 

Common  herbs  used  by  the  settlers  included  Lamb's  quarters  (Chenonodium  album),  dandelions  (Taraxacum 
officinale),  sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella).  volunteer  mustard  (Brassica  camnestris).  poke  weed  (Phytolacca 
americana).  and  wild  onions  (Allium  cf.  nalmeri)  (Bridges  1978). 

Animal  Foods 

Because  of  taphonomic  preservation  factors  in  a  temperate  geographic  locale,  it  is  the  meat  diet  that  better  lends 
itself  to  archaeological  inquiry.  Animal  bones  from  historic  sites  are  generally  preserved  and  consist  primarily  as 
the  results  of  food  refuse  either  deposited  near  living  quarters  or  dispersed  in  the  yard  areas  between  the  dwelling 
and  outbuildings.  The  remains  are  usually  disturbed  by  scavengers,  as  evidenced  by  gnawing  and  missing  elements, 
and  covered  by  later  occupational  debris.  Historic  faunal  remains  are  composed  predominately  of  domesticates: 
however,  the  abundance  and  kind  of  wild  species  present  in  an  historic  site  faunal  assemblage  can  be  indicative  of 
ethnicity,  and  socioeconomic  status,  or  conjectural  about  the  recreational  lifestyle  of  the  site's  occupants  (Mudar 
1978;  Crabtree  1985;  Reitz  and  Scarry  1985).  "Hunting,"  states  Doughty  (1983:79),  "like  free  land,  was  one  of 
the  lures  of  the  frontier." 

Without  basic  commodities  that  usually  sustained  the  immigrant,  newly  freed  slaves  found  hunting  and  fishing 
as  a  means  of  survival.  “So  difficult  was  the  plight  of  freedmen  that  one  black  could  only  comment,  'if  the  woods 
were  not  full  of  wild  game,  all  us  Negroes  would  have  starved  to  death’"  (from  a  statement  by  Elige  Davison  in 
the  Slave  rhrrativcs.  Texas  XVI,  pt.  1,  p.298  cited  by  Smallwoixl  1975;  15). 

Wild  game  in  the  Blackland  Prairie  and  the  Cross  Timbers  was  abundant  when  the  settlers  arrived.  The  numerous 
wooded  belts  along  the  creeks  and  streams  provided  much  of  the  "edge"  type  of  habitats  preferred  by  many  game 
animals.  Buffalo  (Bos  bison),  antelope  (Antilocanra  americana).  deer  ((Mocoileus  vintiniana).  greater  prairie 
chickens  (Tvmpanuchus  cuoido).  and  wild  turkeys  (Meleagris  gallopavo)  were  plentiful  as  were  smaller  game  such 
as  doves  (Columbidac),  quail  (Colinus  virginianus).  rabbits  (Lagomorpha),  squirrels  (Sciuridae),  and  bullfrogs  (Runa 
catesbeiana)  (Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyste.  Comm.  1945:5). 

By  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  majority  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  historic  sites  were  being 
settled,  the  bison,  antelope,  and  prairie  chicken  had  been  extirpated.  The  last  bison  in  Cooke  County  was  shot  in 
1872,  "a  bull  that  liad  drifted  ahead  of  the  northers  of  the  winter  months.  .  .  .  The  buffalo  had  moved  westward 
out  of  Cooke  County  in  the  year  1854"  (Jones  1977:89).  Nevertheless,  Jones  (1977:20)  reports  the  general 
consensus  that 

No  better  hunting  grounds  in  Texas  in  those  days  [1870s]  than  that  portion  of  the  county  [around]  Gainesville 

.  .  .  including  Clear  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Elm  and  Fish  creeks  .  .  .  abounded  with  predatory  animals, 

also  deer,  [and]  occasionally  a  bear  was  found  in  the  bottoms. 

The  animals  that  were  identified  in  the  archaeological  site  assemblages  arc  representative  of  the  modern  fauna,  No 
bear  bones  were  recovered  from  sites  in  the  present  study,  and  bison  bones  were  not  distinguished  from  those 
identified  as  bovine  and  assumed  to  be  domestic  cattle.  Table  9-1  summarizes  the  taxa  represented  in  the  faunal 
remains  at  ten  historic  mitigation  sites  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Tnese  ten  sites  were  all  occupied 
between  1850  and  1930,  and  as  a  group,  they  can  be  used  to  characterize  the  meat  diet  common  to  the  rural  lifestyle 
of  this  time  period.  Sites  with  just  a  few  taxa  recovered  from  limited  testing  arc  discussed  in  the  site  descriptions 
(Chapters  7  and  8). 
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Table  9-1 


Selected  Taxa  from  Ten  Historic  Sites  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake 

Taxon 

C0121 

DN91 

DN157 

DN166 

DN167 

DN198 

DN224 

DN234 

DN248 

DN466 

Fishes 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Tunles 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chickens 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Turkeys 

X 

X 

X 

Game  birds 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Opossums 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rabbits 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Squirrels 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rodents* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rodents** 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dogs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Deer 

X 

X 

X 

Pig 

12/1 

15/1 

14/2 

18/2 

19/1 

2/1 

57/3 

10/1 

27/2 

15/2 

Cattle 

14/1 

3/1 

2/1 

1/1 

4/1 

- 

7/1 

- 

1/1 

2/1 

Other 

a 

b 

c 

♦  New  World  rodents 
♦♦  Old  World  rodents 
a  DN 157,  sheep/goat,  house  cat 
b  DN 167,  skunk 

c  DN198,  vulture,  skunk,  house  cat,  fox,  raccoon 

Note:  Values  for  pig  and  cattle  arc  number  of  identified  specimens/minimum  number  of  individuals. 


From  Table  9-1,  it  is  apparent  that  domestic  animal  remains  are  recorded  consistently  at  most  of  the  sites,  but 
also  that  rabbit  bones  occur  at  each  site.  The  presence  of  rabbit  remains,  as  well  as  other  wild  animals,  in  a  historic 
assemblage  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  of  cultural  origin.  However,  hunting  locally  available  game  and  fishing  is 
mentioned  in  many  of  the  oral  histories  and  reminiscences  as  ways  to  supplement  a  meat  diet  of  pork,  beef,  :md 
poultry; 


Yes,  people  used  to  hunt  .  .  .  [my  brothers]  were  quail  hunters. ..and  we  used  to  go  fishing.  ,  .  .  They  had 
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a  little  boat,  and  I’d  go  and  row  the  boat  and  they  ran  the  hooks,  and  we  usually  caught  a  mess  or  two  of 
fish  (R.  Jones,  1989.  See  Chapter  10,  this  volume). 


(8) 


We  had  everything  our  hearts  could  wish  for;  deer,  turkey,  antelope,  bear.  I  would  not  risk  it  to  say  that 
1  had  seen  500  deer  at  one  sight.  ...  We  could  go  out  any  morning  and  kill  a  deer  or  turkey  (J.P.  Loving, 
ca.  1850  in  Bates  1976:338), 

The  turkeys  at  night  would  almost  cover  the  timber  on  the  creeks  and  the  wild  chickens  could  be  seen 
flying  in  droves  a  mile  long  (Bates  1976:10). 

.  .  .  squirrel  stew  with  dumplings  was  the  all-time  favorite  (Linck  and  Roach  1989:65). 

[The  men]  spent  more  time  fishing  and  hunting  small  game  (Smallwood  1975:47). 

With  the  exceptions  of  bear  and  antelope,  the  faunal  remains  recovered  from  the  Ray  Roberts  L.ake  sites  attest 
to  these  recollections.  But  for  dependable  meat,  the  hog  reigns  supreme  in  the  archaeological  record.  Cattle  were 
certainly  butchered  and  consumed,  yet  pig  remains  usually  outnumber  cattle  in  identified  specimen  counts  and 
minimum  number  of  individual  estimates.  There  are  some  interpretive  problems,  however.  Cattle  yield  more  meat 
per  individual  (420  lbs  vs.  176  for  hogs),  but  over  40%  live  weight  is  lost  to  slaughter  compared  to  only  20%  for 
hogs  (Eastman  1975).  Therefore,  in  terms  of  meat  contributed  to  the  diet,  cattle  yield  more  in  poundage,  but  swine 
are  more  efficient  in  converting  fodder  into  meat,  and  because  of  their  high  reproductive  rates,  they  were  considered 
superior  to  cattle  and  sheep  as  meat  producers  (Hilliard  1972:102).  “A  hog  could  snuff  out  acorns  and  hickory  nuts 
and  needed  no  care  .  .  .  increasing  its  weight  150%  in  its  first  8  or  9  months"  (Linck  and  Roach  1989:4). 

Pork  is  cited  time  and  again  by  Hilliard  (1972)  and  other  researchers  (e.g.,  Wigginton  1972:189:  Peden 
1974:112;  Howell  1981:100-102;  Taylor  1982;  Price  1985:48;  Pate  1988;)  os  being  the  meat  of  choice  for  this 
homesteading  period  all  along  the  spreading  frontier.  Reasons  for  this  preference  stem  from  its  taste  (high  tat 
content)  and  to  the  relative  ease  of  butchering  hogs  and  preserving  the  meat.  On  the  frontier,  most  immigrating 
families  brought  their  own  hogs  and  chickens  specifically  to  raise  as  food  sources  when  they  resettled.  Both 
domesticates  can  subsist  on  free  ranging,  thus  requiring  no  specific  fodder.  The  cuttle  that  were  brought  along  were 
specifically  needed  for  draft  (oxen)  or  dairy  (milch  cows). 

Preservation  of  relatively  moderate  amounts  of  pork  was  more  manageable  than  beef,  which  was  generally  eaten 
fresh  and  thus  produced  more  meat  than  a  nuclear  family  could  consume.  Beef  was  considered  harder  to  cure,  with 
pickling  and  drying  as  the  most  cormnonly  used  methods  of  preservation;  it  was  also  believed  lo  be  nutritionally 
inferior  to  pork,  and  when  fed  to  slaves,  the  allowances  were  generally  higher  (two  lbs  to  one)  than  pork  (Hilliard 
1972:58-59). 

These  opinions  likely  came  with  the  early  settlers  to  north  Texas.  "When  early  Texans  said  ’meat’,  they  meant 
pork"  according  to  Linck  and  Roach  (1989:4).  This  synonymy  is  echoed  in  the  recollections  of  the  oral  interviews 
of  first  generation  North  Texans.  Eunice  Gray,  when  asked  how  her  parents  lived  in  early  Denton  t.  ounty ,  replied, 
"I  would  think  that  they  lived  about  like  other  people.  They  made  their  own  sausage,  and  mincemeat  and  killed  their 
own  hogs"  (Lohse,  this  volume). 

Moir  arrd  Jumey  (1988:383)  state  that  "Cattle  were  the  major  meat  source  since  beef  bones  were  the  most 
prevalent  faunal  remains  recovered  in  refuse  deposits  at  Joe  Pool  Lake  historic  farmsteads,"  further  asserting  that 
this  pattern  is  "quite  different  from  the  typical  traditional  southern  diet  where  pork  dominates. "  They  go  on  to  state 
that  the  pattern  had  been  repeated  in  the  analysis  of  faunal  remains  from  the  Richland  Creek  project  (Jumey  1987a), 
showing  that  "the  nineteenth  century  Texan  preferred  beef." 

The  data  for  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  farmsteads,  in  contrast  to  these  statements,  indicate  that  MNl  for  swine  is 
consistently  higher  than  for  cattle  and  in  only  two  cases  were  bone  counts  for  cattle  higher  (127  vs.  93  at  41TR39 


m 
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and  9  vs.  7  at  41TR42).  It  must  be  noted  that  in  his  summary,  Jumey  (1988c:331)  stipulates  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  meat  diet  from  beef,  which  would  be  accurate  from  the  data  in  that  the  22  head  of  cattle  identified  from  the 
12  historic  components  would  have  provided  9,240  lbs.  of  beef  versus  6,336  lbs.  from  36  head  of  swine,  using 
Eastman’s  (1975)  average  estimated  yield.  These  data  do  not  seem  strong  enough  to  dethrone  pork  as  the  meat  of 
preference  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Additionally,  zooarchaeological  data  from  historic  farmsteads  in  the 
recently  studied  reservoir  areas  of  North  Texas  support  only  a  1.7  averaged  ratio  in  the  meat  weight  contribution 
of  cattle  over  swine  based  on  MNI  (Table  9-2). 

Other  variables  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  relative  significance  of  pork  over  beef.  For  example,  the 
archaeological  record  indicates  that  young  cattle  were  more  often  butchered  than  full-grown  beeves,  thus  generating 
a  smaller  poundage  of  edible  meat  ihim  is  commercially  produced  today.  Cattle  were  raised  as  a  cash  commodity, 
consumed  domestically  only  if  needed  or  as  part  of  a  celebratory  feast  in  which  large  numbers  of  people  were  to 
be  fed.  Then  there  is  the  abundance  of  preserved  pork  that  was  consumed  as  sausage  and  bacon,  products  that  leave 
no  archaeological  evidence.  Bacon,  not  beefsteak,  is  regarded  as  the  meat  staple  in  countless  reminiscences  about 
the  early  years  in  Texus;  the  archaeological  record  is  denied  the  true  significance  of  this  food  because  it  leaves  no 
bones. 


Table  9-2 

Cattle  and  Swine  at  Selected  North  Texas  Sites'-^ 
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DL181 

DL192 

TR39 

DN40I 

DT97 

NV145 

NV267 

Cattle 

11/3 

23/2 

127/4 

38/1 

7/1 

71/11 

57/10 

lbs  beef 

1260 

840 

1680 

420 

420 

4620 

4220 

Swine 

18/3 

69/5 

93/5 

5/1 

89/3 

140/17 

67/10 

lbs  pork 

528 

880 

1056 

176 

528 

2992 

1760 

'  Sites  41DL181,  41DL192,  and  41TR39  =  Joe  Pool  Lake  (Jumey  1988) 

Site41DN401  =  Lewisville  Lake  (Yates  1991) 

Site  41DT97  =  Cooper  Lake  (Yates  1989) 

Sites  41NV145  and  41NV267  =  Richland/Chambers  Reservoir  (Jumey  1987) 

’  Values  for  cattle  and  swine  iire  expressed  as  numbers  of  identified  specimens/minimum  number  of  individuals 
(NISP/MNl). 

Edible  meat  yields  =  420  lbs  for  beef  and  176  lbs  for  pork  (Eastman  1975), 


A  look  at  agricultural  census  records  can  be  somewhat  misleading  when  heads  of  cattle  are  compared  to  heads 
of  swine.  For  example,  the  1860  agricultural  census  records  indicate  that  several  households  in  the  project  area  had 
as  many  or  more  cattle  than  hogs,  but  a  closer  look  reveals  that  roughly  one-third  of  these  cattle  were  milch  cows 
or  draft  oxen.  Of  the  eight  farmsteads  investigated,  the  average  number  of  milch  cows  was  12,  oxen  averaged  3, 
and  "other  cattle"  numbered  around  25  (excluding  two  rimching  households).  Landowners  on  the  westernmost  part 
of  the  project  area  had  substantially  more  head  of  cattle,  numbering  several  hundred  head.  Numbers  of  swine  for 
these  same  households  averaged  42.  Unfortunately,  the  census  recorders  failed  to  make  notations  under  the  category 
of  "numbers  of  livestock  slaughtered,"  yet  they  frequently  made  note  of  how  many  had  been  "killed  by  dogs"  or 
"strayed  away." 

Incidentally,  seven  of  these  households  had  sheep,  with  an  average  of  30  for  the  five  small  flocks  and  340  for 
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tile  larger  ranches.  Curiously,  the  one  site  from  which  sheep  remains  were  identified  (41DN157)  had  no  sheep 
recorded  in  the  1860  census. 

Northcentral  Texas  during  this  time  was  in  a  pivotal  geographical  and  temporal  position  because  cattle  raising 
was  entering  its  ascendancy  although  subsistence  farming  was  the  norm.  Texas  cattlemen  felt  cramped  by  the 
advance  of  the  farming  frontier  after  1864,  and  began  to  resettle  farther  west;  barbed  wire  closed  the  eastern  prairies 
in  the  1870s  (Collins  1981:25-27).  The  1880s  and  1890s  were  times  of  economic  highs  and  lows,  with  periodic 
"p.Tnics”  and  devastating  weather  events.  Depressions  due  to  crop  failures  and  livestock  depletions  put  pressure  on 
these  farmsteads.  For  example,  one  of  the  1860  households  (John  Shipley)  could  be  traced  in  the  census  records 
of  1880,  which  showed  a  four- fold  increase  in  improved  acreage,  but  only  a  slight  cash  value  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  farm.  Pressures  like  wars  and  depressions  tend  to  return  subsistence-level  farming  to  the  forefront, 
temporarily  displacing  production  for  profit. 

Both  cattle  and  hog  production  in  the  South  had  been  decimated  by  the  war  between  the  states.  Taylor  (1982:1 13) 
notes  that  southerners  probably  ate  less  beef  after  the  Civil  War  than  before,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  either  as 
veal  or  as  part  of  a  celebration  where  great  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  meat  were  warranted.  The  majority  of  bovine 
elements  from  the  historic  sites  in  this  study  were  from  immature  individuals,  suggesting  that  families  butchered 
calves  which  contribute  a  more  manageable  yield  of  meat. 

With  the  beginnings  of  railways  throughout  northcentral  Texas  and  the  strategic  position  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Stockyards  linking  the  South  Texas  herds  of  longhorn  cattle  with  the  pricey  markets  of  the  northern  slaughter 
houses,  cattle  ranching  approaches  mythic  proportions  in  the  minds  of  Texans.  "During  the  decade  following  the 
Civil  War,  economic  recovery  in  North  Central  Texas  depended  upon  one  commodity  more  than  any  other  —  cattle" 
(Collins  1981:23).  Because  prosperity  was  equated  with  owning  cattle,  even  memories  of  local  informants  tend  to 
dwell  on  ranching  activities  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  their  ancestors  were  not  ranchers.  The  oral  histories 
recount  how  many  cattle  someone  had,  getting  out  of  the  mule  business  to  go  into  the  cattle  business,  locations  of 
good  pastures  to  turn  the  cows  on,  and  so  forth  (excerpts  gleaned  from  oral  histories  of  Virgle  James,  A.  E.  and 
Carl  Sadau,  Eunice  Gray,  and  Roy  Jones;  see  also  Ciiapter  10).  Yet  from  these  same  oral  histories,  memories  of 
less  glamorous  activities  such  as  hog  butchering  and  cunning  pork  were  frequently  mentioned  along  with  tending 
chickens,  sheep,  goats,  and  milch  cows. 

Horses  evoked  familial  recollections  from  the  oral  informants  on  this  project: 

"My  grandfather  had  fought  for  the  South,  you  see?  So,  he  had  three  horses;  one  right  after  the  other,  all  three 

named  Dixie.  ...  He  said  if  thi  eyes  are  set  close  together,  the  horse  is  mean  (E.  Gray  1989). 

"Dad  was  a  great  hand  for  good  work  stock,  and  he  was  a  good  horseman.  He  knew  how  to  take  care  of  them, 

and  he  knew  how  to  work  them"  (R.  Jones  1989). 

Horses  were  indispensable  to  the  frontier  farmer  for  tilling  the  soil  for  food  or  cash  crops,  for  moving  supplies 
and  equipment,  for  clearing  the  land,  and  for  hauling  the  produce.  Certainly,  considering  the  cultural  background 
of  these  farmers,  the  horse  was  not  tor  eating;  therefore,  the  odd  horse  bone  that  turns  up  in  these  assemblages  is 
likely  from  one  of  the  trusty  steeds  whose  carcass  had  been  dragged  far  away  from  the  farmyard.  An  example  of 
this  practice  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authors  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  of  west  Denton  County  when  he 
showed  us  the  remains  of  a  horse  under  1.5  m  of  alluvium  in  a  comer  of  one  of  his  pastures  that  had  been  the 
property  of  his  grandfather. 

Vermin  were  hardly  ever  mentioned.  Mr.  Jones  complained  about  opossum  and  raccoon  getting  to  the  plutns  and 
pears  and  eggs,  but  none  of  the  informants  spoke  of  rats,  mice,  and  insects.  The  household  garden  was  often  bc:;et 
with  cutworms,  grasshoppers,  aphids,  rabbits,  and  birds  and  ably  defended  against  each  (Linck  and  Roach 
1989: 1 16).  But  it  is  left  to  the  archaeological  record  to  d(x:utneiit  the  ever-presence  oi  the  Old  World  rodents,  which 
managed  to  migrate  along  with  the  frontier  (See  Table  il.l).  Food  supplies  were  frequently  in  danger  from 
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contamination  and  spoilage  by  rodents  and  other  destrucdve  agents;  therefore,  storing  food  became  a  defensive  art. 
And  what  better  container  to  inhibit  gnawing  critters  and  seeping  moisture  than  the  stoneware  crock, 

Food  Containers 


Ceramic  and  glass  containers  provide  invaluable  information  about  rural  foodways  in  the  study  area.  Ceramic 
foodstuff  containers  include  utilitarian  stonewares  manufactured  at  local  and  nonlocal  potteries  and  purchased  by 
rural  families  to  meet  their  everyday  household  needs.  A  small  number  of  stonewares  were  also  brought  by  families 
as  they  immigrated  to  the  region. 

Utilitarian  stonewares  were  purchased  by  rural  families  to  meet  a  variety  of  household  needs.  Stonewares  v'cre 
used  to  process  and  store  a  variety  of  foods,  including  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  dairy  products.  Smoked, 
pickled  or  salted  meats,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  churned  butter  were  stored  in  a  variety  of  wide  and  naiTow- 
mouthed  crocks  or  jars.  Mrs,  T.  E.  Mason  recalls, 

"...  partially  fried  sausage  would  be  stored  in  a  stone  crock  covered  with  grease  [and]  when  you  wanted 

sausage  for  breakfast,  you  dipped  out  the  sausage  you  wanted  and  finished  frying  it"  (Cross  Timbers  Project). 

Jugs  were  used  for  sorghum,  vinegar,  whiskey,  and  other  liquids,  while  milkpans  and  bowls  were  used  in  food 
preparation,  serving,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  daily  activities.  Chums  are  common,  while  pitchers,  bottles,  animal 
dishes,  poultry  feeders,  and  ant  traps  are  less  common.  Each  of  these  vessel  types  were  manufactured  in  the  region 
and  provide  evidence  of  the  utility  of  stonewares  for  farm  life. 

Less  expensive  mass-produced  metal  and  glass  containers  began  to  cut  into  the  market  held  by  stoneware  potteries 
in  the  region  during  the  early  twentieth  century.  Many  rural  potteries  ceased  production.  In  contrast,  a  small  number 
of  potteries  utilizing  imported  clays  were  established  in  Dallas  in  the  1920s.  While  stonewares  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  household  assemblage  during  the  nineteenth  century,  they  are  largely  replaced  by  tin  cans  and  glass  fruit  jars 
during  the  twentieth  ccntuiy. 

Food  Production 

Architectural  remains  indicate  the  rural  economy  in  the  project  area  was  strongly  based  on  diversified  farming. 
Ranches  occur  more  frequently  in  the  prairie  regions,  which  comprises  a  smaller  portion  of  the  project  area. 

Farming  was  diversified,  and  crops  grown  in  the  area  include  com,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  sorghum,  peanuts,  and 
cotton.  Peanuts  were  grown  in  sandy  soils,  concentrating  near  Aubrey.  Grain  mills,  cotton  gins,  and  sorghum  mills 
occurred  in  small  communities  throughout  the  region  (both  within  and  near  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area). 

Sheds,  granaries,  bams,  animal  pens  and  corrals,  stock  ponds  and  cattle  tanks,  chicken  coops,  cribs,  cellars,  and 
fenced  gardens  occur  a  farmsteads  throughout  the  area  (See  Chapters  6-8,  12).  Sheds  were  used  for  work  areas, 
housing  wagons  and  buggies,  and  as  shelters  for  farm  animals,  including  goats,  horses,  cows,  and  mules. 

Animal  pens,  corrals,  stock  ponds,  and  cattle  tanks  provide  evidence  that  pigs  and  cows  were  raised.  Informants 
report  that  farmers  usually  raised  only  a  small  number  of  pigs,  goats,  and  cows.  These  animals  were  raised  for  food 
and  miik,  and  not  for  sale. 

The  paucity  of  large  stock  ponds  at  many  farmsteads  in  the  region  support  the  oral  history  and  archival  evidence 
that  farming  was  diversified  and  few  cattle  were  raised  by  farmers.  Large  stockponds  are  more  coiiunon  at  ranches 
and  twentieth-century  sites  in  the  region. 

Chicken  coops  are  common,  and  some  farms  have  several  coops.  Chickens  were  raised  for  eggs,  consumption, 
and  sometimes  for  sale.  Eggs  often  provided  extra  money  for  many  farm  women. 
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Cribs  or  granaries  for  com  and  grain  storage  are  common;  many  were  log.  Several  may  occur  on  a  farm. 

Cellars  were  constructed  of  earth,  logs,  stone.  oncrete.  Cellars  were  used  for  storing  fond,  as  well  as  for 
shelter  during  tornadoes  or  other  storms.  Multiple  cellars  were  built  at  a  number  of  farms  occupied  for  several 
generations.  Indeed,  some  of  these  cellars  show  evidence  of  water  seeping  into  the  cellar  from  the  water  table, 
which  caused  them  to  be  abandoned  or  rebuilt. 

Gardens  raised  by  farm  families  have  been  identified  at  some  farms.  While  gardens  were  common  activity  areas 
at  farms,  many  were  unfenced  and  were  not  easily  identified  in  the  archaeological  record.  Fenced  gardens  were 
recorded  more  frequently. 

Food  Consumption 

Besides  anecdotes  from  diaries  and  inferences  made  from  old  cookbooks,  additional  information  about  the  act 
of  consuming  food  may  be  found  by  examining  the  food  residue,  tiimal  bones  not  only  reveal  what  was  eaten,  but 
also  how  it  was  prepared.  Table  9-3  summarizes  the  identified  cuts  of  meat  from  ten  historic  mitigation  sites  at  Ray 
Roberts  Lake.  Examples  of  well-preserved  specimens  are  shown  1..  Figure  9-1. 


Figure  9- 1 .  Butchered  cattle  and  swine  elements  from  the  Jones  Farm  (4 1 DN250)  and  the  Hammonds  Farm 
(41DN157). 


Table  9-3 

Summary  of  Historic  Faunal  Remains  and  Cut  Marked  Eiements 
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Site  #  Elements^  %  TBR  Type  of  Cut 


41C0121 

37/138 

27.0 

chicken  femur  (slight  cut)  pig  picnic,  hams,  loin  (sawn), 
cow  shanks,  cnuck,  dorsal  ribs  (sawn) 

LM  vertebrae,  pelvis,  and  indeterminate  elen.cnts  (sawn) 

41DN79 

Fea.18 

17/685 

2.5 

turkey  radii  (tubular  beads) 
fox  squirrel  innominate  (deep  cut) 
raccoon  baculum  (slight  cut) 
pig  uina  (sawn) 

LM  vertebrae  (1  deep  cut,  1  sliced,  2  sawn); 
ribs  (1  deep  cut,  1  slight  cut,  4  sawn); 
ischium  (slight  cut) 

41DN91 

5/219 

2.3 

chicken  rib  (sawn) 
pig  rib  (sawn) 
cow  rib  (siight  cut) 

LM  rib  fragments  (knifc/clcavcr) 

41DN157 

28/218 

12.8 

pig  picnic  and  loins  (sawn) 

cow  round,  chuck,  and  foreshank  (sawn) 

LM  rib  fragments  and  indeterminate  elements  (sawn) 

41DN166 

4/297 

1.3 

pig  picnic  (sawn);  metapodiaJ  (skinning  cut) 

LM  tibia  shaft  and  indeterminate  element  (sawn) 

41DN167 

13/293 

4.4 

cottontail  pelvis  (skinning  cut) 

pig  picnic  and  rib  (sawn) 

cow  hindshank,  round,  and  chuck  (sawn) 

LM  proximal  femur  (cleaver);  vertebrae  and  indet.  (sawn) 

41DN198 

1/112 

0.8 

LM  fragment  (sawn) 

41DN224 

22/500 

4.4 

pig  calcancum  (sawn  from  ham);  rib  (cleaver); 
rib  (knife) 

cow  foreshank,  arm,  round  (sawn) 

LM  ribs,  vertebrae,  fragments  (sawn) 

41DN234 

8/191 

4.2 

pig  talus  (sawn  from  ham) 

LM  vertebrae,  ribs,  fragments  (sawn) 
indeterminate  long  bones  (ring  &  snap) 
other  modification;  knife  handle 

41DN248 

4/353 

1.1 

cow  rib  (sawn) 

LM  distal  femur,  ribs  (sawn) 

41DN466 

3/292 

1.0 

chicken  coracoid  (slight  cut) 
pig  rib  (cleaver  or  knife  cut) 

LM  fragment  (sawn) 

'  Sites  were  seiected  based  on  sampie  size;  41DN79  is  represented  by  historic  features  only. 

‘  Number  of  elements  is  expressed  as  #/total  bone  recovered  (TBR).  LM  refers  to  large  mammal. 
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Home  butchery  is  indicated  by  the  range  and  variation  in  the  types  of  meat  cuts  represented.  Lyman  (1987:62) 
has  postulated  that  there  are  theoretical  reasons  to  believe  a  correlation  exists  between  the  cost-efficiency  of  meat 
purchases  as  reflected  by  meat  yield  of  a  particular  cut  and  the  purchasing  power,  income  level,  or  economic  class 
of  the  purchaser.  He  contrasts  the  cost  of  different  beef  cuts  by  their  edible  meat  yield  and  shows  that  a  medium 
cost  cut,  such  as  the  chuck,  is  a  high  efficiency  cut  because  it  yields  more  meat  that  a  high  cost  item  such  as  the 
short  loin.  Assuming  that  comparable  pork  cuts  fallow  the  same  pattern,  the  Ray  Roberts  historic  faunal  samples 
of  butchered  bone  were  examined  to  ascertain  any  indication  of  socioeconomic  status  by  virtue  of  Lyman’s  model. 
Only  two  sites  had  cut  bones  in  excess  of  10%  of  the  total  bone  recovered  from  the  site:  41DN157  and  41C0121 . 
Both  of  these  sites  were  occupied  until  purchased  by  the  Corps,  so  they  were  not  deemed  appropriate  for  this 
analysis  because  the  remains  most  likely  reflected  recent  preservation  and  modem  consumption  practices. 

Ethnic  differences  could  not  be  reliably  distinguished  either.  The  occupants  of  41DN198  and  41DN234  were  of 
African  descent;  and  although  neither  site  contained  evidence  for  beef  consumption,  the  rest  of  the  species  list  for 
41DN234  is  typical  for  other  sites  of  its  time  period,  and  the  number  and  type  of  pork  cuts  are  similar  to  41DN167 
and  41DN224.  Site  41DN198  is  unusual  in  many  ways  (Site  Description,  Chap.  8,  this  volume),  but  with  only  one 
cut  bone  in  the  assemblage,  little  inference  can  be  made  about  butchery  practices.  Site  41DN79  purportedly  had  an 
historic  Native  American  component,  but  here  again  the  sample  is  very  small,  with  only  one  pig  ulna  and  an 
assortment  of  axial  fragments  from  large  mammals  exhibiting  cut  marks. 

Horae  butchery  of  pig  and  chicken  is  deduced  at  most  of  the  sites  by  the  presence  of  pig  teeth  and  eggshells.  The 
use  of  knives,  cleavers,  and  hand  saws  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  home  production  because  these  tools  are  still 
used  by  modem  butchers.  Three  butchers  were  recorded  in  the  1880  census  records  for  the  city  of  Denton,  and 
several  are  listed  for  Gainesville;  the  country  folk  probably  did  not  avail  themselves  of  their  services,  opting  instead 
for  home  butchery  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century  when  use  of  the  automobile  shortened  travel  time. 

Food  Disposal 

Several  of  the  sites  in  this  study  had  localized  refuse  dumps.  These  features  are  usually  characterized  by  an 
abundance  of  ash,  burned  and  unbumed  bones,  as  well  as  broken  and  burned  household  and  personal  items  in  no 
other  apparent  association.  The  faunal  remains  have  a  bimodal  distribution  by  element,  composed  mostly  of  waste 
elements  such  as  teeth,  caudal  vertebrae,  terminal  phtdanges,  or  of  butchered  cuts  of  meat  such  as  bones  from 
roasts,  steaks,  and  hams. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  features  with  the  most  faunal  remains  are  usually  in  close  proximity  to  the  structure  or 
part  of  the  structure  identified  as  the  kitchen  (See  Site  Descriptions  for  41DN166  and  41DN166  as  examples). 

Food  refuse  in  the  form  of  faunal  remains  was  rare  in  the  50x50-cra  sheet  excavations  in  non-feature  areas.  All 
of  the  yards  seem  to  have  been  kept  clean  of  this  type  of  waste;  preservation  in  those  settings  would  have  been  poor 
as  well. 

Seasonal  Foodwavs 

For  early  farmers  in  northcentral  Texas,  the  yearly  routine  was  much  the  same  whether  one  was  a  yeoman,  a 
tenant,  black  or  white,  young  or  old.  Smallwood  (1975:47-48)  summarized  the  annual  routine  thusly: 

Spring  -  plowed,  planted  crops  and  gardens 

Summer  -  cultivated 

Fall  --  harvested 

Winter  -  butchered  hogs  &  cattle,  tanned  hides,  cured  meal 

Butehering  had  to  be  done  in  the  winter  because  warm  weather  hastened  spoilage.  Jumey  (1978:  Fig.  9)  has  noted 
a  seasonal  trend  from  the  records  of  an  antebellum  Arkansas  butcher  in  increased  beef  purchases  during  late  fall. 
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This  coincides  with  the  seasonal  depletion  of  hams  and  salted  pork.  Mr.  Roy  Jones  provided  a  concise  description 
of  hog-butchering  in  his  recollections  as  recorded  during  the  oral  history  phase  of  this  project;  it  matches  the  many 
remembrances  passed  along  in  other  oral  history  projects  (Howell  1981;  Ferring  and  Reese  1982;  Yates  1982; 
Lxihse,  this  volume). 

Planting  "by  the  signs"  was  a  commonplace  practice  when  use  of  the  zodiac  was  not  considered  sacrilegious,  but 
rather  quite  in  line  with  the  Book  of  Ecclesiates,  "  'A  time  to  plant  and  a  time  to  harvest’,"  as  an  informant  told 
the  Foxfire  oral  history  project  investigators  (Wigginton  1972:225).  That  project  interviewed  scores  of  "old  timers" 
in  the  southern  Appalachias  regarding  everything  from  soapmaking  to  hog  butchering.  They  found  that  many  daily 
activities  were  thought  to  be  more  successful  if  conducted  when  the  signs  were  right  and  the  moon  was  in  a 
beneficial  phase.  Numerous  almanacs  and  planting  guides  have  been  available  since  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
giving  complete  directions  for  planting  and  other  helpful  hints  "as  tested  through  years  of  research"  (from  a  booklet 
entitled  God’s  Wa’'  by  T.E.  Black  of  Alabama,  cited  in  Wigginton  1975:215). 

Both  men  and  women  used  the  signs  to  plan  their  subsistence  chores.  Men  knew  when  to  gather  winter  firewood, 
search  for  wild  honey,  gather  wild  fruit  and  nuts,  make  utensils  and  furnishings,  and  build  sheds  and  animal  pens. 
Women’s  chores  were  more  on  a  daily  basis;  milking,  feeding  chickens  and  hogs,  gathering  eggs,  making  butter, 
tending  garden  ;,  drying  fruits,  making  molasses  and  preserves,  candles,  and  soap.  Not  everyone  used  the  signs,  but 
those  that  did  claimed  resounding  success  at  each  venture. 

Rachel  Eads,  a  Denton  county  resident  writing  around  1857,  summed  up  the  foodways  of  the  time. 

Our  cooking  did  not  consist  of  pies,  cakes,  salads,  and  boiled  eggs,  but  of  bacon,  black  coffee,  dried  beans 

and  bread  made  with  water  .  .  .  [and]  occasionally  a  mess  of  dried  peaches  (Bates  1978:366). 

Another  generation  settled  in  during  the  1870s  and  1880s  who  seemed  to  enjoy  a  more  varied  diet  than  the  one 
described  by  Rachel  Eads.  In  contrast,  it  included  all  kinds  of  cakes  made  easier  by  the  introduction  of  baking 
powder  in  the  1880s;  salads  were  made  from  the  greens  in  their  gardens;  eggs  and  an  occasional  Sunday  chicken 
came  from  the  farmstead  coop;  and  every  part  of  a  hog  or  calf  that  could  oe  eaten  was  consumed,  and  their  bones 
became  intermingled  with  the  other  debris  of  life  in  nineteenth  century  Texas  farmsteads. 
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The  Ray  Roberts  Oral  Interview  Program  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  lake  area  archaeological  investigations. 
The  program  complements  the  overall  Ray  Roberts  Research  Design,  providing  site-specific  and  regional  insights 
unavailable  through  other  research  techniques.  We  carefully  planned  the  interview  program  to  accomplish  three 
goals;  (1)  to  provide  maximum  geographic  coverage  of  the  lake  area,  (2)  to  interview  a  representative  cross-section 
of  the  papulation,  and  (3)  to  produce  informative  interviews  of  good  technical  quality. 

Interviews  with  12  informants  in  late  1987  generated  40  hours  of  taped  conversation  and  S  videotapes.  From 
brief  synopses  of  these  interviews,  we  extract  an  overview  of  the  lifestyles  and  communities  throughout  the  lake 
area  during  the  previous  century. 

An  evaluation  of  the  total  interview  effort  indicates  the  methods  were  generally  effective  in  producing  useful 
information.  However,  some  limitations  of  this  usefulness  exist  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  slight  program 
design  changes. 

This  chapter  presents  the  Ray  Robens  Lake  Oral  Interview  Program  in  the  following  four  sections; 

Context  •  the  interview  program  within  the  context  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Research  Design, 
data  requirements  and  research  techniques; 

Methods  -  the  program  plan  and  interview  method; 

Interviews  -  interview  synopses  and  an  area  overview;  and 

Summary  and  E  valuation  -  program  effectiveness  and  data  limitations 

Context 

The  Oral  Ir.t'.'i  vi,;w  nograui  coinplements  the  overall  Ray  Roberts  Lake  Research  Design.  The  Research  Design 
develops  explicit  data  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  by  a  variety  of  research  techniques.  Oral  interviews 
are  but  one  of  several  techniques  used  to  satisfy  the  data  requirements.  Interviews  contribute  to  satisfying  project 
data  requirements  by  providing  both  sitc-spccifie  and  regional  inforroaiinn.  interviews  complement  the  other 
research  techniques  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  providing  information  unavailable  through  other  techniques,  and  (2)  by 
providing  insights  which  help  interpret  the  information  other  techniques  provide. 

Data  Requirements 

Explicit  project  data  requirements  are  developed  from  previous  research  and  current  knowledge  of  life  conditions 
in  the  project  area.  The  Ray  Roberts  area  has  been  continuously  occupied  for  1 1 .500  years  by  populations  that 
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adapted  to  a  changing  landscape.  It  is  clear  that  succeeding  populations  distributed  themselves  and  used  the  land 
in  ways  that  changed  through  time.  In  co'  ist  to  prehistoric  peoples,  historic  settlers  were  constrained  by  such 
factors  as  land  prices,  agricultural  and  li  lock  potentials,  markets  for  farm  and  ranch  produce,  availability  of 
wage-earning  positions,  and  regional  and  national  economies.  Landforms,  soils,  and  vegetation  were  critical  factors 
in  potential  agricultural  or  livestock  production.  Process  changes  also  conditioned  certain  problems.  For  examples, 
tool  purchase  largely  replaced  tool  manufacture,  and  food  purchase  increasingly  replaced  food  production. 

Ray  Robens  archaeologists,  through  the  Research  Design,  translated  these  conditions  and  constraints  into  specific 
variables  which  could  be  investigated  quantitatively.  These  variables  arc  measures  of  (1)  environmental  and 
cultural  diversity,  compactness,  and  density,  (2)  economic  access,  modes  of  transportation,  and  market  distributions 
systems,  (3)  site  types  and  diversity,  (4)  artifact  or  sheet  refuse  diversity  and  architectural  diversity,  (5)  site  size, 
(6)  site  complexity,  (7)  socioeconomic  status,  (8)  ethnic  affiliation,  (9)  duration  of  site  use,  and  (10)  cultural 
stratigraphy. 

Oral  interviews  contribute  to  the  investigation  of  each  of  these  variables,  providing  both  site-specific  and  regional 
information.  Site-specific  information  focuses  (he  variables  on  individuals  or  families  at  an  intrasite  activity  level. 
Regional  information  focuses  on  communities  at  a  project-wide  level.  Both  levels  of  information  ultimately 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  changes  through  time  in  subsistence  settlement  patterns,  industrial  development  and 
marketing  patterns,  and  the  establishment  of  social  networks  and  community  identities. 


Research  Techniques 

Oral  interviews  are  but  one  of  several  research  techniques  used  to  satisfy  the  project  data  requirements. 
Investigation  emphasized  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  Ray  Roberts  project  to  achieve  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  area  than  any  one  discipline  alone  could  provide.  The  various  disciplines  employed  include 
archaeological,  geological,  architectural,  and  dendrochronological  studies,  archival  research,  and  cemetery 
documentation,  in  addition  to  oral  histories. 

Oral  histories  complement  these  other  techniques  in  two  ways.  First,  interviews  provide  information  unavailable 
through  other  techniques.  Interviews  tap  into  that  wealth  of  information  which  simply  cannot  be  excavated  '^r 
photographed  but  can  only  be  transmitted  by  eyewitnesses. 

Second,  interviews  provide  insights  which  help  interpret  the  information  other  techniques  provide.  For  example, 
archaeological  and  architectural  records  provide  physical  evidence  of  material  culture.  These  records  answer  our 
what,  where,  when,  and  how  questions  about  families  that  settled  in  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  oral  histories 
provide  the  personal  memories  and  stories  that  answer  our  who  and  why  questions.  This  personal  touch  breathes 
life  into  our  reconstructions  of  the  physical  record,  enhancing  both  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  local 
heritage. 


i) 


Methods 

We  carefully  designed  the  Ray  Roberts  Oral  Inierview  Program  to  accomplish  three  goals;  (1)  to  provide 
maximum  geographic  coverage  of  the  lake  area,  (2)  to  interview  a  representative  cross  section  of  the  population, 
and  (3)  to  provide  informative  interviews  of  good  technical  quality.  The  interview  program  plan  assured  geographic 
coverage  and  a  representative  cross  section,  while  the  interview  methods  assured  useful  information. 

Program  Plan 

Several  important  considerations  shaped  the  interview  program  plan.  Time,  budget,  and  personnel  considerations 
dem.mded  an  efficient  approach  to  the  interview  program.  The  most  efficient  approach  avoided  duplication  of 
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previous  oral  history  i)rojects  while  combining  maximum  geographic  coverage  of  the  study  area  with  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  population. 

Two  major  previous  oral  projects  had  been  conducted  in  the  lake  area.  The  first  was  the  Mountain  Springs 
Community  Club  bicentennial  project,  the  tapes  from  which  are  curated  at  the  Gainesville  Public  Library.  The 
second  was  aii  early  lake-related  project  conducted  by  Environment  Consultants,  Inc.  (ECI)  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Corps).  The  ECI  tapes  are  available  at  the  Dallas  Public  Library  and  at  the  Institute  of  Applied  Sciences 
(IAS),  University  of  North  Texas.  Whereas  the  Mountain  Springs  project  focused  on  an  area  somewhat  north  of 
the  lake  study  area,  the  ECI  project  focuses  on  the  initial  construction  area  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  Dam.  ECI 
interviewed  1 1  longtime  area  residents  for  site-specific,  neighborhood,  and  folklife  information. 

To  avoid  dui/lication  of  the  ECI  interview  effort,  we  assigned  the  area  around  the  dam  a  low  priority  in  our 
program.  Concentrating  on  the  rest  of  the  reservoir  gave  use  two  advantages.  First,  concentrating  our  efforts 
aliowed  us  better  coverage  of  the  remaining  reservoir.  Second,  avoiding  duplication  of  effort  means  the  ECI  and 
IAS  interview  programs  complement  each  other,  together  providing  total  lake  area  coverage. 

To  ensure  maximum  geographic  coverage  of  the  remaining  reservoir,  we  arbitrarily  divided  the  area,  then 
deliberateiy  pursued  at  least  one  interview  in  each  division.  Figure  10-1  ia  a  map  of  Ray  Roberts  Lake  showing 
geographic  coverage  by  arbitrary  divisions  and  our  oral  informants  from  each  division.  The  lake  is  roughly  V- 
shaped,  so  the  divisions  follow  the  limbs  of  the  V.  The  South  Division  encompasses  the  area  around  the  dam  where 
ECI  conducted  its  interviews.  While  we  did  not  target  the  South  Division  for  interviews,  several  of  our  informants 
form  neighboring  divisions  were  familiar  with  that  area,  giving  our  program  a  degree  of  overlap  with  ECI’s 
program. 

To  ensure  that  our  informants  represented  a  cross-section  of  the  lake  area  population,  we  deliberately  developed 
our  interview  contacts  to  that  end.  Our  informants  include  native-born  and  longtime  residents,  knowledgeable 
historians,  and  local  business  and  professional  people.  Family  backgrounds  include  "town  folks"  as  well  as  ranchers 
and  farmers,  landowners,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers.  Men  and  women  of  diverse  ethnic  and  education  backgrounds 
are  represented  among  our  informants.  In  short,  we  gathered  a  group  of  informants  well  suited  to  represent  life 
in  the  lake  area,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  each  informant  also  brings  to  each  interview  several  generations 
of  ancestors. 


Interview  Methods 

Setting  the  program  plan  into  motion,  we  selected  and  interviewed  12  oral  informants  from  August  to  October 
of  1987.  The  effort  resulted  in  over  40  hours  of  conversation  on  27  tapes  and  5  videotapes.  Interview  formats 
included  at  home,  walking,  or  driving,  depending  on  the  interview  situation.  All  interviews  were  planned  in 
advance  and  managed  around  an  Informant  Questionnaire  (sec  Appendix  C)  developed  fur  this  interview  program. 
The  tapes  generated  during  this  interview  program  will  be  curated  with  the  U  .S.  Array  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps), 
the  Institute  of  Applied  Sciences  (IAS),  University  of  North  Texas,  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Table  10-1  presents  the  complete  list  of  Ray  Roberts  oral  informants  with  whom  we  taped  interviews,  including 
diStes,  tiipc  niimhcrs,  videotape  numbers,  ajid  brief  interview  descriptions.  In  addition  to  these  10  informants  , 
Odessa  Isbell,  local  author  and  historian,  and  Yvonne  Jenkins,  of  the  Denton  County  Historical  Commission, 
provided  invaluable  information  of  a  general  historical  nature,  though  no  tapes  were  made  of  conversations  with 
them, 
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Figure  10-1.  Areas  of  the  project  area  discussed  by  oral  informants  during  the  1986-1987  oral  history  program. 
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Tabic  10-1 


Ray  Roberts  Oral  Informants 


Informant 

Date 

Tape# 

Video# 

Description 

Jane  Armstrong  8/20/87 

LRR  01-6  LRR-01-V2 

walking  farm- 

LRR-OI-7 

41C011 

LRR-OI-8 

at  home 

Otis  Cason 

8/26/87 

LRR-OI-19 

at  home 

Eunice  Gray 

10/16/87 

LRR-OI-26 

LRR-OI-27 

at  home 

C.E.  Hudspeth 

8/22/87 

LRR-OI-11 

LRR-OI-V4 

Massey  Gin 

Clifton  Irick 

9/2/87 

LRR-OI-22 

at  office 

Roy  Jones 

6/31/87 

LRR-OI-1 

walking  farm- 

LRR-OI-2 

41  DN250 

8/19/87 

LRR-OI-3 

LRR-OI-4 

driving 

LRR-OI-5 

LRR-OI-VI 

walking  fann 

8/23/87 

LRR-OI  12 
LRR-OM3 

LRR-OI-V5 

walking  farm 

8/29/87 

LRR -01- 14 
LRR-Ol-20 

at  lunch/homc 

9/5/87 

LRR-OI-2 1 

at  home/driving 

LRR-OI-23 

driving 

10/9/87 

LRR-OI-24 

LRR-OI-25 

driving 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Myers 

8/24/87 

LRR-OM5 

LRR-OI-16 

at  home 

Nell  Renfro 

8/25/87 

LRR-OI-1 7 
LRR-OI-1 8 

at  office 

Ely  &  William 

8/21/87 

LRR-OI-9 

LRR-01-V3 

walking  farm- 

Sledge 

LRR-OI  10 

41CO10 

•  • 


As  Table  10-1  shows,  fully  half  the  interview  effort  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Roy  Jones.  We  did  not  plan  originally 
to  concentrate  on  one  informant  so  heavily,  but  Mr.  Jones  proved  irresistible.  He  was  bom  in  1897  on  his  family 
farm  in  the  central  reservoir  area,  where  he  lived  until  the  Corps  bought  his  farm  in  1984.  His  knowledge  of  the 
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entire  reservoir  area  is  inexhaustible,  as  are  his  patience  and  his  energy.  We  actually  began  the  interview  program 
ahead  of  schedule  by  taking  the  opportunity  to  make  our  first  two  tapes  when  Mr.  Jones  showed  up  unexpectedly 
while  we  were  working  at  his  farm. 

Table  10-1  also  shows  that  we  made  the  videotapes  in  conjunction  with  particular  walking  interview  tapes.  In 
other  words,  in  particular  cases  where  we  had  unusual  architecture,  farm  machinery,  or  an  industry,  we  simply 
videotaped  an  otherwise  normal  interview. 

Normal  interviews  were  always  tape-recorded,  though  we  used  a  variety  of  informants.  We  recorded  all 
interviews  on  90-minute,  normal  bias  cassette  tapes  using  hand-held  recorders  with  condenser  microphones. 
Interview  formats  included  at  home,  walking,  and  driving.  At-home  interviews  were  seated  conversations  in  the 
informant’s  home  or  office.  Walking  interviews  were  strolling  conversations  around  a  particular  farm  or  industry 
site.  We  generally  conducted  walking  interviews  to  stimulate  detailed,  site-specific  information.  Driving  interviews 
were  conversations  recorded  while  touring  the  countryside.  We  conducted  driving  interviews  to  stimulate 
community  and  regional  infonnation. 

After  selecting  the  interview  format  appropriate  both  for  the  informant  and  for  our  information  needs,  we  planned 
each  interview  in  advance  and  managed  each  around  our  Informant  Questionnaire,  included  here  as  Appendix  C. 
The  questionnaire  is  simply  a  list  of  194  questions  clustered  around  such  topics  as  House,  Family  Data, 
Neighborhood,  Church,  School,  Community,  Farm  Practices,  Foodways,  Ijnd  Use,  Technology,  Transportation, 
and  Personal  Memories,  By  no  means  did  we  read  through  194  questions  w  th  any  informant.  Rather,  wc  prepared 
in  advance  fur  each  interview  by  considering  which  topics  applied  to  a  particular  infonnant  and  interview  situation. 
The  questionnaire  then  served  us  as  a  guide  to  ensure  that  wc  fully  covered  all  the  important  topics  during  the 
interview. 

Wc  gained  two  major  advantages  using  the  Informant  Questionnaire.  First,  our  ability  to  plan  and  manage  our 
interviews  around  carefully  organized  questions  ensured  a  maximum  amount  of  useful  information  with  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  interview  time.  Maximum  useful  information  was  gained  through  (1)  flexibility  in  tailoring 
interviews  to  informants  (both  before  and  during  the  interview)  with  (2)  simplicity  in  managing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  detail.  The  must  efficient  use  of  our  interview  time  was  ensured  by  our  enlianced  ability  to  manage  the  puce  and 
direction  of  our  interviews.  Interviewing  with  a  plan  reduced  to  a  minimum  all  fumbling  for  topics,  rambling,  or 
repetition  without  stifling  an  informant's  enthusiasm  or  creative  free  association  among  topics. 

The  second  major  advantage  gained  by  using  the  Informant  Questiomiaire  lies  in  our  ability  to  compare 
interviews.  While  no  two  interviews  are  alike,  a  certain  standar  'izatiun  results  from  planning  and  managing  all 
interviews  around  the  same  questionnaire.  A  pattern  of  similar  treatment  for  similar  topics  emerges  from  the  total 
interview  effort.  This  similarity  of  topic  and  treatment  among  the  interviews  makes  them  well  suited  to  use  for 
extracting  an  overview  of  the  lifestyles  and  conununities  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area. 


Interviews 

Interviews  with  12  informants  in  late  1987  generated  over  40  hours  of  taped  conversation  on  27  90-ininute 
cassette  tapes.  From  brief  synopses  of  these  invaluable  interviews,  we  can  extract  an  overview  of  the  lifesiyles  and 
communities  throughout  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  during  the  previous  century.  Figure  3-2  is  a  map  of  the 
nineteenth  century  communities  of  the  lake  area.  Many  of  these  rural  communities  no  longer  exist. 

Interview  Synopses 

Tliis  section  presents  nine  brief  synopses  of  the  taped  interviews  from  the  1987  Ray  Roberts  Lake  Oral  Interview 
Program.  The  following  12  people  participated  as  oral  informants  in  the  program:  Jane  Armstrong,  Otis  f’ason, 
Eunice  Gray,  C,E.  Hud.spcth,  Clifton  Irick,  Odcss-a  Isbell,  Yvonne  Jenkins,  Roy  Jones,  Mrs.  C.C.  Myers,  Nell 
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Renfro,  and  Ely  and  William  Sledge.  However,  Odessa  Isbell  and  Yvonne  Jenkins  provided  information  on  (1)  of 
a  general  historical  nature  or  (2)  which  helped  us  to  locate  other  oral  informants.  Our  conversation  with  them  were 
not  taped.  Further,  Ely  and  William  Sledge  were  interviewed  together  in  one  session. 

lane  Armstrong 

Jane  Armstrong’s  great  grandfather.  Reason  Jones,  bora  in  1830,  came  to  the  area  from  Missouri  in  1851. 
Reason  Jones  was  an  uncle  to  Roy  Jones’  grandfather.  Jane’s  great  grandmother.  Reason  Jones’  second  wife,  was 
mysteriously  buried  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand. 

The  original  house  built  by  Reason  Jones  in  1854  is  no  longer  standing  (sec  Lebo  in  prep  for  detailed  discussions 
of  that  site  [41DN2501).  Tl'ie  house  was  a  two-story  dog  trot  of  hand-hewn  logs. 

Jane’s  grandfather  was  known  for  raising  mules.  Jane  remembers  peanuts,  cum,  wheal,  cotton,  cattle,  and  hogs 
as  well  us  mules.  Oil  was  discovered  on  the  farm  in  1929,  and  oil  money  made  improvements  possible. 

The  family  went  to  Pilot  Point  for  groceries.  TTiey  had  a  garden  with  sandy  soil  suitable  for  root  corps,  carrots, 
onions,  and  potatoes,  An  uncle  nearby  raised  com,  beans,  and  tomatoes,  and  eveiybody  shared.  They  had  fruit 
trees,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  cherries.  They  ate  mainly  pork,  chicken,  and  fish,  but  not  much  beef. 

A  blacksmith  shop  sat  across  the  road  from  the  house.  The  shop  was  a  gathering  place  for  local  men.  Electricity 
came  to  the  area  with  the  Rural  Electrical  Act  (REA)  in  1946. 

Jane  talks  about  ethnic  communities,  entertainment  and  games,  and  traveling  peddlers.  She  mentions  the 
communities  of  Hemming,  Vaughantown,  Bloomfield,  and  Fairview,  She  later  goes  into  great  detail  about  garden 
produce,  pickling,  honey,  spices,  and  homemade  beverages.  Wc  discussed  epidemics,  remedies,  and  local 
cemeteries. 

Qtis  Cason 

Otis  Cason  was  bom  in  1897  in  a  log  cabin  on  80  acres  along  Indian  Creek.  His  grandfather  came  to  the  area 
from  Tennessee  in  1883.  Otis  remembers  Kiowa  Indians  living  in  the  urea  as  well  as  raiding  parties  coming  down 
from  Oklahoma.  His  father  raised  cotton,  wheat,  outs,  and  hay,  "breaking  out"  the  raw  land  with  yokes  of  oxen. 
Besides  farmi  ig,  the  family  raised  mules.  When  Otis  and  his  brothers  weren’t  working  the  fields,  their  father  kept 
them  busy  breaking  and  training  mules. 

They  made  good  money  selling  mules  to  the  army  during  WWl .  The  family  also  kept  a  few  cattle  and  .30  or  40 
angora  goats. 

Otis  remembers  hog  killing  time  with  the  first  cold  spell  of  the  year  and  how  his  mother  made  lye  soap  for 
washing.  The  family  always  had  a  garden,  as  well  as  apple,  peach,  and  plum  trees. 

When  Otis’  family  went  to  town,  they  went  to  Gainesville,  though  Otis  went  to  school  in  Bums  City,  He 
remembers  grocery  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop,  barber  shop,  a  cotton  gin  and  oil  mill,  and  a  large  dmg  store. 
Sorghum  mills  and  a  charcoal  kiln  operated  in  the  nearby  countryside. 

We  contacted  and  interviewed  Otis  Cason  with  assistance  from  Gene  Ray,  his  friend  and  neighbor. 

Eunice  Gray 
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Eunice  Gray’s  family  came  from  Ireland  originally  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  then  Texas  in 
1856.  Her  grandfather.  Jack  R.  Sullivan  started  in  the  mule  business  after  the  Civil  War,  then  went  to  cattle.  He 
built  a  l.nrge  family  house  in  1878  beside  the  Elm  Fork  of  the  Trinity,  just  south  of  old  highway  455. 

Eunice  remembers  family  stories  of  life  on  a  large  ranch,  and  she  is  extremely  knowledgeable  about  families  and 
relations  in  the  southwest  and  central  region  of  the  reservoir,  along  old  highway  455  and  around  Sullivan  Settlement. 
Eunice  is  a  cousin  of  Roy  Jones;  Reason  Jones  was  her  grandfather.  (Reason  Jones  had  22  children). 

Eunice  remembers  an  excellent  garden  and  orchards,  oats,  hay,  com,  and  hogs,  and  that  her  grandfather  gave 
meat  to  the  Indians  so  they  wouldn’t  bother  him.  Even  so.  Jack  Sullivan  would  move  the  family  and  his  cowboys 
into  houses  he  kept  in  Pilot  Point  when  rumors  of  Indians  .spread. 

In  1886  Jack  built  a  house  in  Sanger,  and  the  family  moved  there  when  Eunice’s  father  was  11.  The  house 
burned  in  1972. 

C.E.  Hudspeth 

C.E.  Hudspeth  is  the  manager  of  the  Massey  Cotton  Gin  in  Pilot  Point,  Texas.  We  taped  Ihis  interview  and  inade 
a  videotape  while  he  walked  us  through  the  gin. 

We  followed  the  ginning  process  from  unloading  the  trailers  to  bailing  the  cotton.  We  discussed  the  farming  of 
cotton,  quality  and  prices,  how  much  less  is  grown  today  than  there  used  to  be,  and  how  the  gin  operates  today 
compared  to  how  it  operated  in  past  decades. 

Mr.  Hudspeth’s  family  has  raised  cotton  in  Cooke  County  for  several  generations.  His  great  grtmdmother  came 
from  England,  and  the  family  later  moved  from  Tennessee  to  Texas.  His  great  grandfather  raised  plow  horses. 

Clifton  Irick 

Clifton  trick's  grandfather  come  to  the  area  in  the  late  1880s.  Clifton  was  raised  in  Pilot  Point  but  lives  today 
on  his  grandfather’s  old  home  place.  He  remembers  cotton,  cum,  and  peas  as  the  main  crops,  until  the  early  1940s 
when  peanuts  began  replacing  cotton  and  the  area  money  crops.  The  family  had  a  garden  and  orchard  and  kept  hogs 
and  chickens. 

Clifton  is  extremely  knowledgeable  about  the  Pilot  Point  area,  the  cotton  gins,  brick  works,  sawmills,  ice  plants, 
and  all  the  businesses  and  industries  in  general.  We  disemssed  entertainment,  local  organizations,  schools,  and  the 
effect  of  the  Depression  on  the  area. 

Roy  Jones 

Roy  Jones  was  bom  in  1897  on  his  family’s  farm,  where  he  lived  until  the  Corps  bought  his  fann  in  1984.  His 
grandfather  came  to  the  area  from  Missouri  in  the  early  185().s.  Roy  went  to  school  in  the  Fairview  Community. 
He  married  Bumie  Lee  Robinson  from  the  Bloomfield  Community  in  1921 .  His  farm  was  midway  between  the  two 
communities. 

We  interviewed  Mr.  Jones  extensively,  devoting  half  the  interview  effort  to  him.  On  six  .separate  days  were 
produced  13  90-minutc  tapes  and  two  videotapes.  We  conducted  at  home,  walking,  and  driving  interviews.  During 
the  driving  interviews,  Mr.  Jones  look  us  into  every  division  of  the  reservoir,  discussing  families  and  describing 
events.  His  knowledge  of  the  region  is  inexhaustible.  We  visited  all  the  old  communities  in  a  triangle  roughly  from 
Pilot  Point  to  Indian  Creek  to  Sullivan  Settlement  (see  Figure  10  2).  We  strolled  through  several  cemeteries  in  this 
area,  and  Mr.  Jones  commented  on  the  graves.  We  explored  some  of  the  old  country  roads  which  used  to  connect 
these  now  gone  communities.  Mr.  Jones  provided  us  a  wealth  of  information  in  these  interviews. 
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During  the  walking  interviews  Mr.  Jones  showed  us  his  farm  (41DN250).  We  discussed  the  buildings,  their 
history  and  contents,  the  land  and  his  family’s  use  of  it,  and  the  people  of  his  neighborhood,  his  relatives  and  friends 
(see  Lebo  in  prep).  The  farm  included  a  large  collection  of  horsedrawn  farm  equipment,  all  modified  to  pull  with 
a  tractor. 

Mrs.  C.C.  Mvers 

Mrs.  Myers  was  bom  in  the  house  where  she  granted  us  this  interview.  Though  modified  several  times  into  a 
large  and  comfortable  farm  house,  the  original  part  of  the  house  was  built  of  logs  by  Captain  Goodnight.  The  log 
house  was  already  on  the  land  when  Mrs.  Myer’s  grandfather,  William  Obuch,  came  from  Missouri  and  acquired 
it  in  1870.  William  Obuch  was  a  naturalized  citizen  from  Germany. 

A  water-powered  grain  elevator  behind  the  house  operated  continuously  for  over  100  years  until  1984.  An 
artesian  well,  one  of  three  in  Cooke  County,  supplied  the  power  until  it  ran  dry  in  1919.  The  elevator  was 
converted  to  wind  power,  then  to  a  gas  engine,  then  to  tractor  power,  then  to  electricity.  Mrs.  Myers  sold  the 
elevator  in  1984. 

Mrs.  Myers  is  an  expert  on  the  history  of  Valley  View,  which  her  grandfather  helped  found.  Valley  View  at  one 
time  had  three  cotton  gins.  For  major  shopping  trips,  the  family  went  to  Gainesville,  a  day’s  journey  by  horse  and 
wagon. 

The  family  had  a  big  garden  imd  orchard.  They  canned,  pickled,  made  sausage,  and  smoked  meat. 

Mrs.  Myers  discussed  community  life  and  farm  life  for  a  little  girl.  Her  grandfather  was  a  surveyor,  but  the  farm 
produced  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton.  The  Depression  hit  the  area  pretty  hard,  she  remembers. 

Nell  Renfro 

Nell  Renfro  has  been  in  the  urea  since  1917,  Her  father  was  from  Georgia.  She  knows  lots  of  people  in  the 
Tioga  area,  so  we  sat  down  with  a  set  of  maps  to  locate  some  old  family  names.  She  located  several  Autrey  places 
for  us;  Gene  Autrey  was  bom  and  raised  around  Tioga.  She  was  unable  to  recommend  several  people  who  would 
make  good  informants. 

Nell  discussed  growing  up  on  a  large  farm.  The  family  had  a  garden  and  orchard.  They  bought  very  little, 
maybe  winter  clothes  and  sugar,  Nell’s  parents  were  both  teachers  before  turning  to  farming,  so  education  was 
stressed  over  farm  work  for  children  in  her  family.  They  hired  a  lot  of  help  to  work  the  farm  as  cotton  was  their 
principal  crop. 

Nell  also  remembered  growing  up  in  Tioga.  She  went  to  sehool  in  Tioga.  In  the  winter  when  the  weather  was 
too  bad  to  get  home  from  school,  the  children  stayed  in  a  hotel  to  go  to  school.  There  were  three  hotels  in  town 
because  people  came  for  the  mineral  waters. 

Radio  was  a  big  hit  when  it  came  in  the  early  20s.  Gene  Autrey  was  a  big  hit,  too.  even  as  a  young  boy.  He 
used  to  sing  at  the  movie  house  between  reefs  and  at  .schixrl  functions.  Early  in  his  career  he  relumed  to  Tioga 
occasionally  to  do  programs.  Country  picnics,  dances,  and  medicine  shows  provided  entertainment,  too,  and 
everybody  looked  forward  to  the  beautiful  things  the  traveling  peddlers  brought  around. 

Ely  and  William  Sledge 

Ely  and  William  Sledge  are  brothers.  Their  step  grandfather,  Richard  Israel,  was  bom  a  slave  in  Mississippi  in 
the  early  1850s.  He  bought  the  farm  where  we  conducted  this  interview  in  1901.  He  had  other  property  nearby 
bought  in  1893.  Cotton  was  his  cash  crop,  and  he  later  planted  peanuts. 
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An  enormous  collection  of  horse-drawn  farm  equipment  sat  under  the  canopy  of  a  huge  tree  in  the  farmyard. 
Their  father  worked  the  farm  with  horses  from  1912  until  he  retired  in  1970;  he  never  used  a  tractor.  The 
equipment  was  remarkably  well  preserved.  Wood  and  leather  parts  were  still  intact. 

The  family  had  an  orchard,  a  large  garden  and  kept  some  cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens.  They  canned,  preserved, 
and  cured  their  own  meat.  The  few  things  they  need  to  purchase  were  acquired  in  Pilot  Point. 

A  sorghum  mill  stood  in  the  woods  behind  the  house.  The  four  columns  which  supported  the  roller  press  and 
the  long  brick  firebox  for  the  copper  pan  were  still  in  place.  The  family  operated  the  mill  from  probably  the  early 
20s  to  the  late  SOs,  cooking  neighbors’  cane  for  a  percentage  of  the  syrup. 

Hly  remembers  the  first  family  radio,  a  little  tube  radio.  Neighbors  gathered  from  all  over  to  listen  to  the  fights. 
Joe  Lewis  was  a  favorite.  Picnics  and  ball  games  also  provided  cntertmnment.  Israel  was  a  founding  father  of  the 
St.  James  Baptist  Church  about  1900,  and  church  and  .school  were  in  the  same  building  when  Ely  was  a  boy. 


Area  Overview 

From  even  these  nine  brief  synopses,  we  can  extract  an  overview  of  lifestyles  and  communities  throughout  the 
lake  area  during  the  previous  century.  Both  differences  and  similarities  are  evident  in  lifestyles  across  the  region. 
Perhaps  the  differences  are  not  as  remarkable  as  the  similarities. 

A  few  of  the  more  noticeable  differences  include  memories  of  the  Great  Depression,  some  architectural 
preferences,  and  town  versus  country  living.  Memories  of  the  Great  Depression  alternate  between  not  too  bad  and 
pretty  hard,  depending  on  its  personal  effect.  Some  informants  were  not  affected  because  they  were  more  self- 
sufficient  and  less  dependent  on  a  cash  economy.  With  a  garden  and  some  livestcck,  many  were  able  to  do  without 
when  they  had  to.  On  the  other  hand,  some  informants  more  dependent  on  cash  economies  suffered,  like  those  in 
construction  or  those  with  mortgaged  land. 

Architectural  preferences  are  highlighted  with  the  example  of  cellars.  Some  families  had  them  and  some  did  not. 
The  difference  between  the  two  groups  seems  to  be  the  place  of  family  origin.  Cellars  seem  to  be  an  idea  families 
carry  with  them  when  they  inmiigrate.  We  noted  the  rash  of  cellar  building  which  took  place  across  the  region  in 
1908  after  a  1907  tornado  destroyed  the  Hemming  community.  We  see  evidence  in  this  activity  that  with 
experience,  families  acquire  new  ideas  about  cellars  plus  the  stimulus  of  need. 

The  differences  between  town  verms  country  living  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  personal  preference  than  a 
function  of  background.  Some  of  our  informants  loved  the  farm  and  would  not  leave  it.  Some  could  not  wait  to 
leave  and  did  so.  However,  the  differences  between  small  town  and  rural  living  a  century  ago  may  not  have  been 
all  that  great. 

The  similarities  in  lifestyles  across  the  region  are  really  more  remarkable  than  the  differences.  These  similarities 
arc  most  obvious  in  such  areas  as  foodways,  technology  (including  transportation),  community  identity,  and  personal 
memories. 

An  examination  of  foodways  most  dramatically  illustrates  the  similarity  of  lifestyles.  Tlic  variety  of  background 
we  deliberately  sought  among  our  informants  totally  disappeared  before  the  topic  of  foodways.  Everybody  had 
gardens.  Everybody  had  orchards.  Everybody  kept  hogs,  cows,  and  chickens.  Everybody  canned,  pickled, 
preserved,  and  made  sausage.  Everybody  had  a  smokehouse  and  cured  meat.  Everybody  ate  sorghum,  and 
everybody  bought  in  bulk  those  items  they  could  not  produce,  like  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper.  Farm,  ranch, 
and  town  dweller  alike  ate  simply  and  well. 
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Likewise,  technology  was  simpler  and  did  not  differentiate  lifestyles  across  the  area.  Our  interviews  reach  to 
a  time  before  telephones,  radios,  electricity,  or  cars.  When  horseback  was  state-of-the-art  transportation,  wealthy 
rancher  and  poor  farmer  travelled  the  same.  Through  our  interviews,  we  saw  radios  come  to  the  area  in  the  1920s, 
cars  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  electricity  in  the  1940s.  We  saw  these  technologies  equally  available  to  anyone  who 
wanted  them  throughout  the  reservoir. 

Community  identity  demonstrated  a  similarity  of  lifestyles  rooted  deeply  in  human  nature.  Our  informants 
identified  themselves  strongly  with  particular  communities  (Figure  3-2)  regardless  of  occupation  or  location  in  the 
lake  area.  Communities  filled  a  variety  of  needs,  including  school,  church,  market,  recreation,  and  emotional 
support.  Communities  became  almost  like  extended  families;  they  literally  were  groupings  of  related  families.  Not 
uncommonly,  a  person  would  live  his  entire  life  without  leaving  his  rural  community.  Roy  Jones  is  a  notable 
exception  to  this  pattern;  he  roamed  freely  among  all  the  communities  of  the  region.  The  fact  that  a  sense  of 
community  is  deeply  noted  in  us  is  demonstrated  by  the  sense  of  loss  many  informants  feel  over  the  decline  or 
disappearance  of  their  communities. 

Finally,  personal  memories  illustrate  convincingly  a  similar  quality  of  lifestyles  across  the  area.  In  response  to 
question  193  of  the  Informant  Questionnaire,  "What  are  your  fondest  memories,"  without  exception  our  informants 
remembered  the  closeness,  the  friendliness,  the  helpfulness,  and  the  gentleness  of  their  youth  in  the  Ray  Roberts 
area.  Farm,  ranch,  and  town  dwellers  alike  remember  a  time  when  neighbors  were  loving,  strangers  were  not 
dangerous,  and  life  was  less  confusing.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  interviews  will  help  preserve  those  memories. 

Summary  and  Evaluation 

A  final  evaluation  of  the  interview  effort  indicates  the  methods  were  generally  successful  in  producing  a  maximum 
amount  of  useful  information.  However,  some  limitations  to  this  usefulness  exist  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  slight  program  design  changes. 

Program  Effectiveness 

The  planned  ajiproach  employed  in  the  interview  program  ensured  its  effectiveness  in  producing  useful 
information.  This  planned  approach  consisted  of  two  major  elements:  (1)  use  of  the  Informant  Questioimaire,  and 
(2)  choice  of  interview  infonnants.  Use  of  these  elements  allowed  us  to  (1)  tailor  thoughtful  interviews  to 
informants  in  advance  and  (2)  better  manage  interviews  in  progress. 

In  addition,  videotaping  selected  interviews  is  the  most  effective  technique  for  preserving  some  kinds  of 
information.  Unusual  architecture,  large  collections  of  farm  machinery,  or  a  local  industry  arc  better  documented 
with  words  and  pictures  than  with  words  alone. 

Data  Limitations 

The  interview  program  was  conducted  late  in  the  Ray  Roberts  project,  rather  than  towai'd  its  beginning.  The  late 
initiation  of  the  program  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  interview  information  in  two  ways.  First,  later  in  the  program 
people  and  sites  arc  gone.  In  some  cases  we  are  attempting  to  interview  elderly  informants,  and  several  years'  delay 
can  make  a  difference.  In  fact,  one  excellent  ECl  informant  died  and  several  entered  nursing  homes.  In  addition, 
the  Corps  was  buying  farms  and  the  clearing  contractors  were  clearing  the  reservoir,  so  people  were  moving.  In 
many  cases,  they  moved  completely  out  of  the  area  and  could  not  be  located  for  interviews.  The  loss  of  so  much 
potential  information  clearly  limits  the  overall  usefulness  of  the  interview  program. 

Second,  late  initiation  of  the  interview  program  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  information  by  keeping  the  interview 
information  from  being  used  in  other  early  phases  of  the  archaeological  project.  Interview  information  can  be 
extremely  useful  early  in  an  archaeological  project  both  to  help  locate  long  abandoned  sites  and  to  belp  determine 
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whether  sites  are  significant  enough  to  warrant  further  work.  Once  again,  conducting  interviews  late  in  a  project 
limits  the  us'fuiness  of  the  information  as  feedback  to  the  project  itself. 

Oral  Informants 

Armstrong,  Jane 

1987  Inteiview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse  and  Susan  A.  Lebo,  August  20. 

Cason,  Otis 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  August  26. 

Gray,  Eunice 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  October  16. 

Hudspeth,  C.E. 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse  with  videotaping  by  Susan  A.  Lebo,  August  22. 

Irick,  Clifton 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse  and  Susan  A.  Lebo,  September  2. 

Isbell,  Odessa 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse;  phone  conversation, 

Jenkins,  Yvonne 

1987-90  Personal  Conversations  with  Susan  A.  Lebo. 

Jones,  Roy 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  June  31. 

Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  Susan  A.  Lebo,  and  Carin  Horn,  August  19. 

Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  and  videotaping  by  Susan  A.  Lebo  and  Carin  E.  Horn, 
August  19,  23. 

Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse  and  Susan  A.  Lebo,  August  29. 

Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  September  5. 

Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  October  9. 

Myers,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A  Lohse,  August  24. 

Renfro,  Nell 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  August  25. 

Sledge,  Ely  and  William 

1987  Interview  with  Stephen  A.  Lohse,  and  videotaping  by  Susan  A.  Lebo  and  Carin  E.  Horn, 
August  21. 
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Introduction 

Dendrochronologists  analyze  annual  growth  layers  of  woody  plants  ("rings"  or  "increments")  and  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  to  various  fields  of  inquiry.  A,  E.  Douglass  (1920)  first  systematized  the  science,  but  the 
principles  underlying  dendrochronology  have  been  elaborated  most  recently  by  Fritts  (1976)  and  Schweingruber 
(1988),  When  possible,  sampling  maximizes  trees’  diameter  growth  response  to  a  widespread  limiting  environmental 
factor,  available  soil  moisture  (controlled  by  climatic  variation).  The  common  limiting  factor  permits  crossdating 
between  series.  Crossdating  matches  patterns  of  wide  and  narrow  annual  growth  rings  to  assure  assignment  of  the 
correct  calendar  date  to  each  ring  (Douglass  1941;  Stokes  and  Smiley  1968).  Radiocarbon  (14C  or  '^C)  dating  is 
far  less  accurate  and  has  a  serious  drawback  for  historical  samples  that  date  later  than  about  1650.  Industrial 
pollution  may  create  ambiguous  14C  dates  from  material  grown  during  this  period  (Long  and  Rippeteau  1974; 
Stuiver  and  Becker  1986). 

Even  in  sampling  living  trees  (when  the  date  of  the  outer  ring  is  known),  accurate  dating  depends  on 
crossdating  because  several  growth  anomalies  may  disrupt  a  ring  count.  One  such  anomaly  is  the  false  ring  (Stokes 
and  Smiley  1968;  Fritts  1976),  an  abnormal  band  of  cells  within  a  true  ring  that  resembles  a  normal  growth  ring. 
Although  most  false  rings  may  be  distinguished  visually  on  the  basis  of  cell  anatomy,  crossdating  is  the  final 
criterion  for  identifying  those  that  most  closely  resemble  a  true  ring  (Schulman  1941).  At  the  opposite  extreme  are 
missing  rings.  When  trees  become  severely  stressed,  an  annual  growth  ring  may  not  develop  over  much  of  the  tree 
stem  (e.g.,  Schulman  and  Baldwin  1939;  Fritts  1976).  The  slow  growing,  old  trees  that  dendrochronologists 
preferentially  sample  are  prone  to  have  missing  rings  in  their  growth  sequences,  so  crossdating  may  be  considered 
the  essential  technique  for  this  science.  Failure  to  correct  ring  series  fur  false  and  missing  rings  leads  to  diffusion 
of  the  environmental  signal  (Holmes  et  al.  1986)  or  inaccurate  dates. 

Not  all  wood  can  be  dated  dendrochronolugically.  Some  temperate  deciduous  species  grow  aimual  rings  with 
indistinct  boundaries  (Panshin  and  de  Zeeuw  1970),  while  other  species  have  erratic  annual  growth  that  does  not 
clearly  reflect  clinuitic  influence  (Fritts  1976).  Even  samples  of  species  that  can  usually  be  crossdated  may 
sometime::  contain  ring  series  so  erratic,  or  with  so  little  climatic  influence,  that  dating  is  impossible.  While 
crossdatiiig  often  occurs  between  species  (even  those  so  extremely  different  in  habitat  and  physiology  as  upland  oak 
and  bottomland  baldcypress),  crossdating  is  usually  best  between  the  same  or  closely  related  species  growing  in  the 
same  area,  on  the  same  type  of  site  (Stable  1979). 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  dendrochronological  research  uses  only  the  width  of  the  aimual  ring  in  crossdating 
and  environmental  reconstruction.  Atmual  increments,  however,  are  complex  and  time  transgressive  structures;  intra- 
atmual  features  of  rings  may  reflect  climatic  variation  (Schulman  1942;  Cleaveland  1975;  Epstein  and  Yapp  197G; 
Gray  and  Thompson  1976;  Engel  et  al.  1977;  Schweingniber  et  al,  1978;  Cleaveland  1986;  Briffa  ct  al.  1990), 
Other  properties  of  growth  rings  may  covary  more  than  total  width,  forming  a  better  basis  for  crossdating  tlian  ring 
widths  alone. 
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Applications 

Dendrochronoiogical  applications  fall  into  two  broad  categories.  The  tirst,  which  may  be  termed  "dating, "  uses 
the  calendar  dates  of  growth  rings  in  samples  to  place  some  event  in  time.  The  most  common  example  is  dating  the 
terminal  ring  (the  year  the  tree  was  cut)  of  timbers  in  a  building  and  inferring  the  year  of  construction  and 
occupation  from  cutting  dates  that  cluster,  in  conjunction  with  architectural  evidence.  The  theory  of  interpretation 
of  tree-ring  dates  for  archaeological  purposes  has  been  extensively  developed  (Bannister  1962;  Dean  1969,  1978; 
Ahlstrom  1985).  While  hundreds  of  pages  have  been  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  theory  and  practical  applications 
of  dendrochronoiogical  dates  to  archaeological  problems,  some  of  the  most  important  potential  sources  of  error  or 
ambiguity  may  be  summarized  as:  (i)  absent  outer  rings  (removed  by  decay  or  woodworking),  rendering  terminal 
dates  unknown  or  approximate  (the  latter  if  evidence  is  available  that  terminal  ring  was  close,  (ii)  use  of  old 
timber  (from  dead  trees,  stockpiling,  or  salvage  from  older  structures)  dating  before  construction,  and  (iii)  repair, 
replacement,  or  remodeling  with  new  timber  dating  after  the  main  construction  event. 

The  problems  discussed  above  are  inherent  in  interpretation  of  tree-ring  dates  and  cannot  be  avoided,  but  may 
be  overcome  with  the  use  of  several  accepted  practices  (Dean  1969, 1978;  Ahlstrom  1985).  The  architectural  context 
of  all  wood  and  all  details  of  its  placement  should  be  recorded  .carefully  and  completely,  supplemented  by 
photographs.  Architectural  relationships  may  facilitate  a  choice  between  alternative  interpretations  of  tree-ring 
evidence.  If  specimens  are  not  in  context  for  some  reason,  however,  valuable  information  can  still  be  obtained, 
particularly  when  the  structure  is  not  complicated.  A  cluster  of  cutting  dates  from  timbers  not  in  context  is  still 
evidence  of  a  construction  event. 

All  construction  material  that  has  any  chance  of  being  dated  should  be  s-mpled.  The  archaeo'egist  should  make 
a  determination  at  the  site  whether  timber  has  enough  rings  and  climatic  sensitivity  for  dating  f  .poses.  If  there  is 
doubt  about  a  specimen’s  unsuitability,  the  specimen  should  be  sampled  and  thoroughly  examineu  in  the  laboratory. 
Where  there  are  enough  worthwhile  specimens  from  a  structure,  this  sampling  technique  often  produces  terminal 
date  clusters  that  pennit  unambiguous  dating  of  the  construction  event.  Cutting  dates  before  the  main  date  cluster 
may  be  attributable  to  reuse  or  stockpiling,  while  dates  after  the  cluster  may  be  evidence  of  repair  or  remodeling 
(Baimister  1962;  Ahlstrom  1985). 

Dating  fire  scars  to  compile  a  history  of  fire  in  an  area  (Stokes  and  Dieterich  1980;  Madauy  et  al.  1982)  is 
an  example  of  dating  applications  of  dendrochronology.  A  single  tree  may  have  many  scars  and  multiple  samples 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  fire  history  at  the  site  (Swetnam  1983).  Geomorphic  events  such  as  landslides  and  slope 
movement  (Alestalo  1971;  Shroder  1980)  ur  snow  avalanches  (Burrows  and  Burrows  1976)  may  also  be  dated. 

Tree-ring  dated  material  has  served  to  calibrate  the  radiocarbon  dating  method  for  the  past  8, OCX)  years  (Damon 
et  al.  1974,  197C;  .Stuiver  and  Quay  1980;  Stuiver  and  Becker  1986).  While  this  is  an  indirect  application  of 
dendrochronology  to  dating  in  archaeology,  radiocarbon  calibration  has  assumed  such  importance  (Renfrew  1970; 
Watkins  1975)  it  would  be  remiss  to  omit  mention  of  this  particular  application. 


Environmental  Reconstruction 


In  the  second  iiiajoi  catcgoiy  of  dendiochronological  applications,  tree  nngs  arc  used  as  proxy  series  to 
reproduce  or  reconstruct  environmental  variation  in  the  past.  Paleoenvironmental  reconstruction  has  become  a  major 
use  for  series  of  growth  increments  because  they;  (i)  are  sensitive  to  seasonal  and/or  annual  climatic  variation,  (ii) 
can  be  dated  accurately,  (iii)  offer  significant  extension  of  instrumental  records  (from  200  to  8(X)0  years),  and  (iv) 
are  distributed  over  a  broad  geographical  and  altitudinal  range.  The  approach  most  ofter^  used  is  to  calibrate  the 
modem  segment  of  the  chronology  against  appropriate  climatic  data  through  regression  (Draper  and  Smith  1981). 


•  •  • 
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The  relationship  between  annual  growth  may  be  direct,  as  in  the  case  of  precipitation  (Biasing  et  al.  1988)  or 
indirect,  with  streamflow  and  runoff  as  examples  (Stockton  1975;  Stockton  and  Boggess  1980;  Cleaveland  and  Stable 
1989).  Among  the  environmental  variables  reconstructed  through  tree  rings  in  addition  to  precipitation,  streamflow, 
and  runoff,  are  lake  levels  (Stockton  and  Fritts  1973;  Brinkman  1987),  snowfall  (Tunnicliff  1975),  surface 
atmospheric  pressure  patterns  (Biasing  and  Fritts  1976;  Fritts  et  al.  1981),  drought  indices  (Stable  and  Cleaveland 
1988;  Stable  et  al.  1988),  annual  temperatures  (Fritts  and  Lough  1985),  and  crop  yields  (Bums  1983). 

Applications  in  North  Texas 


A  large  dendrochronological  database  of  post  oak  (Ouercus  stellata).  white  oak  (O.  alba),  shortleaf  pine  (Pinus 
echinata).  and  baldcypress  fTaxodium  distichum)  has  recently  become  available  for  the  south-central  United  States, 
including  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  (Stable  et  al.  198Sc; 
unpublished  data).  The  longest  chronology  available  in  those  states  begins  in  996,  while  the  shortest  starts  in  1739. 
There  is  potential  for  very  long  chronologies  that  incorporate  samples  from  historical  buildings  (Stable  1979;  Stable 
et  al.  1985c),  from  subfossil  material  (Stable  et  al.  1985b;  Jumey  and  Moir  1987a),  and  from  living  baldcypress 
fTaxodium  distichum).  a  long  lived  species  (over  1600  years)  that  includes  eastern  and  southern  Texas  in  its  range 
(Stable  et  al.  1985b)  and  has  proven  sensitive  to  spring  and  summer  climatic  variation  (Stable  et  al.  1985a,  1988; 
Cleaveland  and  Stable  1989).  Eastern  red  cedar  fjunipems  virginiana)  chronologies  may  also  approach  a  millennium 
in  length  (Guyette  1981). 


Dendrochronology  has  been  applied  successfully  to  dating  of  historical  structures  in  Texas.  Juniey  (1984) 
derived  cutting  dates  for  five  oak  samples  from  a  log  courthouse  in  East  Texas  (Navarro  County)  and  found  that 
all  the  trees  had  been  cut  after  the  growing  season  of  1848.  This  cluster  of  cutting  dates  formed  the  basis  for  his 
inference  that  the  settlers  built  the  courthouse  shortly  thereafter.  Jumey  (1988a)  also  did  a  thorough 
dendrochronological  study  of  other  historical  structures  in  the  Richland  Creek  Reservoir  Project  area,  deriving  a 
total  of  75  dates  from  13  additional  structures.  Careful  study  of  the  dates  and  architectural  context  illuminated  the 
history  of  the  structures.  In  Jumey’s  (1988a)  investigation  he  based  the  crossdating  of  some  samples  not  only  on 
matching  patterns  of  wide  and  narrow  rings  (Stokes  and  Smiley  1968),  but  on  synchronous  occurrence  of  frost  rings 
(caused  by  sudden  hard  freezes  after  the  trees  break  dormancy  in  the  spring;  Stable  1990).  Dendrochronology 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  cost-effective  way  of  accurately  dating  large  numbers  of  structures.  In  most  cases  the 
dates  are  accurate  to  within  a  year  and  may  not  have  any  error  at  all,  far  less  associated  error  than  radiocarbon 
dates 


A  log  house  in  Lavaca  County,  Texas,  the  Yoakum  cabin,  yielded  21  dated  samples  that  were  used  in  a 
chronology  beginning  in  1668  and  ending  in  1847  (Stable  et  al,  1985c).  Fourteen  samples,  some  with  two  measured 
radii,  from  the  Satajaj  cabin  in  Freestone  County  (Jumey  1987a)  were  used  to  compile  a  212-year  chronology  from 
1668  to  1879  (Stable  et  al.  1985c).  Both  the  Satajaj  and  Yoakum  chronologies  could  be  merged  with  younger  series 

from  living  trees  to  make  one  long,  continuous  chronology  for  reconstruction  of  climate.  As  an  example  of  the  • 

climatic  response  of  series  collected  for  archaeologicid  dates  the  Satajaj  cabin  chronology  shows  very  clearly  a 
decade  of  spring  and  summer  drought  lasting  from  1855  to  1864  also  noted  ij.  Texas  paleoclimatic  studies  (Biasing 
et  al.  1988;  Stable  and  Cleaveland  1988). 

Jumey  (1987a)  also  dated  historic  structures  for  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  Archaeological  Project,  Five  structures  were 
dated  and  a  92-year  floating  chronology  (with  internal  crossdating,  but  not  tied  to  the  calendar,  i.e.,  not  positively  • 

dated)  was  derived  from  some  eastern  red  cedar  timbers.  Most  specimens  collected  i.acked  the  number  of  rings 
and/or  sensitivity  necessary  for  crossdating. 


Environmental  Reconstruction 

The  first  climate  studies  from  native  trees  in  Texas  occurred  well  over  100  years  ago,  as  Jumey  (1988a)  has 
pointed  out.  After  a  long  hiatu.s,  Stable  and  Hehr  (1984)  analyzed  an  east-west  transect  of  post  oak  .sites  stretching 
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from  nonhwestem  Arkansas  to  nonhcentral  Texas  in  order  to  explore  the  climatic  response  of  the  species.  In 
general,  as  the  climate  becomes  more  arid  moving  westward,  statistical  parameters  indicate  increased  sensitivity  of 
the  trees  to  climatic  variability,  in  addition  to  descriptive  statistics,  response  functions  (Fritts  1976)  were  computed 
to  find  the  influence  of  monthly  climatic  variables  on  tree  growth.  At  the  western  extreme,  63%  of  chronology 
variance  is  accounted  for  by  climate  in  a  response  function,  while  only  24%  of  variance  is  associated  with  climate 
in  the  eastern-most  collection.  The  interpretation  of  these  findings  is  that,  as  climate  stresses  the  trees  more,  the  law 
of  limiting  factors  (Fritts  1976)  insures  that  the  trees'  responses  become  more  variable  and  better  correlated  with 
climate. 

Ten  tree-ring  chronologies  from  western  Arkansas,  southern  Oklahoma,  and  nonhcentral  Texas  were  averaged 
into  a  regional  chronology  for  reconstruction  of  annual  (July  to  June)  precipitation  from  1750  to  1980  (Biasing  et 
al.  1988).  Analysis  of  the  reconstruction  showed  that  a  decade-long  drought  centered  on  1860  might  have  been 
worse  than  any  in  the  instrumental  records,  and  that  precipitation  deficits  equivalent  to  many  twentieth  century 
droughts  occurred  at  15-  to  25-year  intervals  in  the  reconstruction.  Fidelity  of  the  reconstruction  was  confirmed  with 
statistical  tests  and  comparison  with  documentary  idence  such  as  diaries. 

Stable  and  Cleavcland  (1988)  used  nine  chronologies  in  Texas  and  southern  Oklahoma  to  reconstruct  June 
Palmer  Drought  Severity  Index  (PDSI),  a  soil  moisture  balance  model  that  combines  local  temperature  and 
precipitation  data  into  a  measure  of  growing  conditions  over  a  span  of  months  (Palmer  1965).  Drought  and  wetness 
are  classified  as  near  normal,  mild,  moderate,  severe,  or  extreme  in  the  Palmer  Index.  In  the  study,  June  PDSI  was 
reconstructed  because  it  correlates  well  with  tree  growth  and  reflects  soil  moisture  conditions  in  the  winter,  spring, 
and  early  summer,  a  critical  period  for  most  crops.  Principal  components  analysis  (PCA)  (Cooley  and  Lohnes  197 1) 
shows  a  north-south  division  amon,  the  nine  tree-ring  chronologies  used.  Based  on  the  PCA,  the  mean  June  PDSI 
of  two  climatic  divisions  in  northern  Texas  (Low  Rolling  Plains  and  North  Central  divisions)  and  the  average  of 
two  other  divisions  in  southern  Texas  (Edwards  Plateau  and  South  Central)  were  reconstructed  from  1698  to  1980. 
Southern  Texas  experiences  more  years  of  moderate  or  worse  drought  and  wetness  than  northern  Texas,  but  climate 
conditions  correlate  well  between  the  two  areas.  The  ranked  three  driest  reconstructed  decades  are  1855-1864,  1950- 
1959  and  1772-1781  in  both  reconstructions,  suggesting  a  recurrence  interval  for  the  worst  droughts  of  about  once 
per  century.  Over  the  whole  283  reconstructed  years  there  is  about  a  0.9  probability  (90%  chance)  of  experiencing 
moderate  or  worse  drought  in  any  10-year  period.  Moisture  anomalies  also  tend  to  persist  from  year  to  year, 
particularly  in  southern  Texas.  Spectral  analysis  (Jenkins  and  Watts  1968)  in  both  areas  showed  a  weak 
concentration  of  variance  between  14.0  an  18.7  years  that  might  be  associated  with  postulated  soil-lunar  influences 
on  climate  (Meko  et  al.  1985;  Currie  1984). 

Annual  and  seasonal  runoff  of  the  South  Sulphur  River  near  Cooper,  Texas  is  well  correlated  with  available 
tree-ring  chronologies,  offering  possibilities  for  reconstruction  and  analysis  of  long  hydrological  series  (Cleavel.md 
1987).  The  same  study  also  determined  that  PDSI,  precipitation,  and  temperature  series  of  the  East  and  North 
Centra!  Texas  climatic  divisions  correlate  to  differing  degrees  with  tree-ring  chronologies  and  might  be  reconstructed 
successfully. 


Summary 

Although  some  early  experiments  with  dendrothronoiogy  occurred  in  Texas,  applications  of  this  science  to 
current  archaeological  and  paleoclimaiological  problems  in  Texas  have  just  begun  in  this  state.  A  large  number  of 
climatically  sensitive  tree-ring  chronologies  have  recently  become  available  and  are  now  being  applied  to  dating 
problems  of  historical  structures.  Large  numbers  of  dates  can  be  obtained  that  are  both  relatively  inexpensive  and 
very  accurate;  these  dates  are  at  least  as  good  as  those  from  archival  sources  and  much  superior  to  radiocarbon 
dates.  Dated  specimens  from  historical  structures  might  be  used  to  extimd  environmental  reconstructions  from  living 
trees. 
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Recent  environmental  studies  have  reconstructed  annual  precipitation  in  Oklahoma  and  northern  Texas  from 
1750  to  1980  (Biasing  et  al.  1988)  ar  '  the  June  Palmer  Drought  Severity  Index  (a  soil  moisture  balance  indicator) 
from  1698  to  1980  (Stahle  and  Cleaveiand  1988).  Although  the  1950s  drought  was  probably  the  worst  in  terms  of 
severity,  a  drought  in  the  mid-18S0s  to  mid- 1860s  was  longer  and  probably  averaged  worse  conditions. 


•  • 
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CHAPTER  12 

INTERSITE  COMPARISON  AND  SUMMARY 


by 

Susan  A. 


Lebo 


This  chapter  provides  a  three-foid  discussion  of  (he  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  area  based  on  the  testing  and  mitigation  work  conducted  by  UNT  in  the  study  area  in  1986  and  1987.  This 
discussion  includes  (1)  a  review  of  the  research  hypotheses  which  structured  our  1986-1987  investigations,  (2)  a 
synthetic  discussion  of  our  research  results  and  interpretations  for  the  1986-1987  historic  testing  and  mitigation  sites, 
and  (3)  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  data  in  a  regional  framework.  The  review  summarizes 
the  research  topics  developed  in  the  Research  Design  (Ferring  and  Lebo  1988)  and  presented  in  Chapter  S,  These 
hypotheses  are  addressed  by  research  topic  in  the  synthetic  discussion  utilizing  the  archival,  oral  history,  ortifactuol, 
and  architectural  data  presented  in  Chapter  7  and  Chapter  8,  the  faunal  data  in  Chapter  10,  and  the  historical  and 
archival  data  in  Chapters  3  and  4,  Appendices  A,  H,  and  I,  and  the  oral-history  interviews  in  Chapter  10  (see  also 
original  files  at  IAS, UNT),  The  regional  discussion  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  historical  sites  provides  an  inter- 
reservoir  or  inter-project  comparison  of  the  historical  archaeology  of  the  northcentral  Texas  region.  This  is 
accomplished  using  data  obtained  from  the  Lewisville  Lake  (Brown  and  Lebo  1991;  Lebo  1991;  Letx>  and  Brown 
1990),  Joe  Pool  Lake  (Ferring  and  Reese  1982;  Jumey,  Lebo,  and  Green  1988),  and  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek 
(Jumey  and  Moir  1987;  Moir  and  Jumey  1987b)  projects. 


Research  Hypotheses 

The  research  hypotheses  identified  in  (he  Ray  Roberts  Lake-Lewisville  Lake  Research  Design  were  developed 

before  the  1986-1987  testing/mitigation  phase  (Ferring  and  Lebo  1988).  The  research  design,  research  topics,  and 

data  collection  methods  are  summarized  in  Chapter  5.  These  hypotheses  are  listed  here  to  aid  the  reader. 

1 .  The  distance  to  source  areas  for  goods  and  services  for  families  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  is  reflected 
in  the  distribution  (i.e.,  dispersal  or  compactness)  of  settlements. 

2.  The  distance  to  source  areas  for  goods  and  services  differed  among  areas  within  northcentral  Texas  before  1870, 
and  this  variability  is  reflected  in  the  establishment  of  industrial  sites  (c.g.,  sawmills,  pottery  kilns),  site 
dis()ersal,  and  artifact  diversity.  Sites  located  near  major  sources,  such  as  pottery  kilns,  reflect  lower  artifact 
diversity  for  these  resources  than  site  located  farther  from  source  areas, 

3.  Variability  in  the  artifact  and  architecture  assemblages  from  farmsteads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  will  reflect 
differences  in  site  size,  complexity,  socioeconomic  status,  ethnic  affiliation,  date  of  initial  occupation,  and 
occupation  turnover.  Diachronic  change  in  the  interaction  of  these  factors  and  farmstead  assemblages  can  be 
quantitatively  measured. 

4.  The  distribution  of  farmsteads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  reflects  the  productivity  of  the  local  environment, 
including  market  demands.  Major  environmental  factors  that  affected  the  location  of  early  farmsteads,  industries, 
and  settlements  include  soil  type,  topography,  availability  of  water,  and  vegetation.  Duting  later  peiiuds, 
environmental  factors  such  as  the  loss  of  soil  productivity,  boll  weevil  infestations,  and  droughts  affected  the 
survival  potential  of  farmsteads. 

5.  Site  function  and/or  activity  areas  will  be  reflected  in  the  artifact  assemblage  and  architecture  of  domestic  and 
industrial  sites. 


•  • 
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6.  The  introduction,  assimilation,  dispersal,  and  duration  of  different  architectural  styles  and  technologies  identified 
on  the  rural  landscape  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  reflects  sociocultural,  economic,  and  political  factors  and  changes. 

7.  Access  to  goods  and  services  (economic  variables)  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the  material  record. 
This  factor  is  less  important  at  early  sites  where  access  is  limited  regardless  of  economic  status.  However,  as 
geographical  and  cultural  barriers  are  reduced,  variability  between  sites  will  reflect  many  of  the  artifacts  and 
architecture  styles  and  technologies  brought  by  new  immigrants.  Later,  these  styles  and  technologies  will  be 
replaced  by  goods  and  services  produced  locally  or  regionally,  and  differences  between  sites  will  reflect 
differential  access  to  these  products  and  not  cultural  or  ethnic  differences. 

8.  Cultural  stratigraphy  occurs  in  the  material  remains  at  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  Statistically  similar 
material  culture  patterns  will  occur  at  sites  of  similar  age  occupied  by  only  one  family.  Greater  diversity  will 
be  evident  for  serially  occupied  sites,  or  sites  occupied  for  longer  periods. 

These  eight  hypotheses  developed  in  the  research  design  are  grouped  together  into  the  following  five  topics  to 
increase  clarity  and  reduce  repetition:  (1)  settlement  and  site  distribution,  (2)  environmental  and  socioeconomic 
diversity,  (3)  architecture,  (4)  artifact  assemblage  variability,  and  (5)  site  function  and  cultural  stratigraphy.  Bach 
of  these  topics  will  be  discussed  separately  in  the  research  synthesis. 


Hcsearch  Synthesis 

This  synthesis  is  organized  by  major  research  topics  and  provides  a  discussion  of  our  research  results  for  the 
farmsteads  Investigated  during  the  1986-1987  season.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  these  sites,  and  where  appropriate,  data 
from  previous  investigations  arc  utilized  to  provide  a  more  complete  framework  for  inter-site  comparisons  and 
reconstructions  of  past  historic  lifeways  in  the  project  area.  An  inventory  of  all  historic  sites  in  the  project  urea  is 
provided  in  Appendix  K,  and  this  data  is  utilized  in  this  synthesis.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  in 
Appendix  K  is  ba.sed  largely  on  survey  information  and  was  compiled  from  data  recorded  by  ECI. 

Settlement  and  Site  Distribution: 

Research  Topics  I,  2,  3,  and  4 

Rural  settlers  in  the  project  area  were  primarily  farmers.  Many  of  these  settlers  immigrated  to  the  area  as  pai  t 
of  the  Peters  Colony  (see  Chapter  3).  After  gaining  independence,  the  Spanish  empresario  system  of  immigrarion 
was  continued,  and  immigration  to  Texas  was  encouraged  (Jordan  1966).  Instead  of  rearranging  settlers  already  in 
Texas,  immigration  from  other  states  and  from  Europe  was  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  free  Colony  land  to  non- 
Texas  residents  (Cowling  1936).  Early  settlers  to  the  project  area  came  largely  from  the  Upper  South.  The  major 
routes  used  by  Upper  South  immigrants  are  illustrated  in  Figure  12-1,  By  the  early  1850s,  almost  a  dozen  small 
communities  were  established  in  the  study  area,  occurring  in  both  the  Blackland  Prairie  and  Eastern  Cross  Timbers 
(see  Figure  10-2).  These  communities  were  established  as  immigrants  settled  near  c.ich  other  liecause  of  family  or 
community  ties  and  for  protection. 

Often  the  first  buildings  in  a  rural  community  were  several  farmsteads,  followed  by  a  store,  a  school  or  a  church, 
and  a  post  office.  Some  communities  only  had  a  school  or  church  surrounded  by  a  small  number  of  farmsteads. 
In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  many  of  the  small  communities  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  had  one  or  two  stores, 
a  cotton  gin,  a  grist  mill,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  post  office,  and  a  school/church.  Figure  12-2  shows  the  community 
of  Hemming  about  1907  before  it  was  virtually  destroyed  by  a  tornado.  ITiis  figure  illustrates  what  a  "typical" 
community  in  this  area  may  have  looked  like  at  the  tum-of-thc-cenlury.  Communities  located  along  major 
transportation  or  communication  (e.g,,  mail)  routes  or  that  had  "unique"  resources  (e.g.,  mineral  water  at  Bums 
City  and  Tioga)  faired  best  during  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
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Figure  12-1.  Immigration  routes  used  by  families  immigrating  from  Upper  and  Lower  South  states  (from  Jordan 
1976). 
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14.  Dr.  Shipley  (Altar  Storm) 
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16.  Taiety  House 

17.  House 
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20.  Bevets  House 
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Figure  12-2.  Drawing  of  the  Hemming  Community  in  Southeastern  Cooke  County  about  1807  (Adapted  from  map 
by  Odessa  Morrow  Isbell  for  the  1976  Bicentennial  Sullivan  Reunion;  sec  Genealogy  of  the  Time  and  Severs 
(Beavers)  Families.  1983, p. 216). 
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Larger  corninunities  were  situated  outside  the  lake  area  in  Cooke  and  Denton  counties  and  served  as  the  major 
commerical  centers  for  rural  families.  Among  these  communities  were  Gainesville  and  Valley  View  in  Cooke 
County  and  Sanger,  Denton,  and  Pilot  Point  in  Denton  County  (see  Chapter  3  for  a  discussion  of  these 
communities).  While  some  "industrial"  activities  were  first  established  on  farms,  many  became  centered  early  in 
either  the  rural  communities  within  the  lake  area  or  the  larger  communities  easily  accessible  to  rural  residents. 
Among  these  early  "industrial"  activities  were  blacksmithing,  grain  milling,  and  pottery,  stone  or  brick  production. 

The  archival  record  indicates  that  the  frequency  distribution  of  farmsteads,  rural  communities,  and  the  larger 
communities  have  changed  considerably  in  the  last  140  years.  The  distance  between  early  farms  being  determined 
by  the  number  of  acres  granted  to  immigrants  was  larger  than  in  later  periods.  Where  possible,  friends  and  family 
settled  on  adjoining  farms,  and  often  built  their  homes  within  short  distances  of  neighbors.  As  the  amount  of 
available  land  decreased,  the  distance  between  farms  and  farm  size  decreased.  Many  rural  communities  were 
established  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  the  numbers  and  distributions 
of  these  communities  changed.  The  railroad  ensured  the  success  of  some  communities  and  resulted  in  the  death  of 
others.  Important  towns  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  that  grew  along  the  railroad  include  Denton,  Gainesville, 
Valley  View,  and  Pilot  Point.  Others  include  Sanger  and  Tioga. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Railroad  reached  Denison  in  1873  and  Gainesville  in  1879,  the 

Houston,  Texas,  &  Central  (HT&C)  Railroad  reached  Sherman  from  the  south  in  1872,  the  Texas  &. 

Pacific  (T&P)  Railroad  reached  Tioga  in  1881,  both  in  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Railroad  and 

the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  reached  Denton  in  1881,  the  Santa  Fe  reached  Sanger  in  1886,  imd  the 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  (GC&SF)  Railroad  reached  Gainesville  from  the  south  in  1886  (Odum 

1980).  (Skiimer  et  al.  1982a;7-67). 

By  the  mid- 1880s,  no  part  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area  was  more  than  about  20  miles  from  a  railroad 
deitot,  and  most  families  were  much  closer.  Rural  communties  were  located  about  5  miles  apart,  reducing  the 
necessity  to  travel  long  distances  to  obtain  supplies,  "The  average  rural  community  size  seems  to  have  encompassed 
a  roughly  circular  area  about  8  to  10  nii[les|  in  diameter"  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:7-67,  68).  Prior  to  the  railroads, 
however,  many  supplies  not  locally  available  had  to  be  shipped  long  distances  overland  by  freight  wagon  from 
Jefferson,  Texas.  In  turn,  settlers  freighted  wheat,  outs,  and  com  north  and  west  to  government  forts,  and  some 
items  "such  as  kegs,  tubs,  and  buckets  were  produced  at  home  for  local  use  and  for  sale"  (Skinner  el  al.  1982a:7- 
65). 

Changes  in  farming  practices  and  new  waves  of  immigration  after  the  Civil  War  affected  the  frequency  and 
distribution  of  farmsteads,  ruial  communities  and  the  larger,  periphery  communities.  The  new  immigrants  were 
primarily  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  South,  but  also  included  a  higher  percentage  of  foreign-bom  immigrants  (see 
Chapter  3).  Some  of  these  settlers  established  "ethnic"  clusters  in  the  three-county  area.  Largely  local  freed  slaves, 
African-American  families  clustered  in  towns  such  as  Gainesville  in  Cixrke  County  and  Denton  in  Denton  County. 
In  rural  areas  within  these  counties,  they  often  established  small  ethnic  communities,  such  as  St.  James  and 
Crosgrove's  Bottom  in  the  Ray  Robeits  Lake  area.  These  settlements  are  situated  in  the  three-comer  area  in 
southeast  Cooke,  southwestern  Grayson,  and  northern  Denton  County.  Some  of  these  conununities  had  churches 
(e.g.,  County-Line  Church),  while  others  had  only  a  school  (e.g.,  Kelso  or  Dry;  see  Chapter  3). 

Foreign-bora  immigrants  established  several  colonies  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  Among  these  ethnic  groups 
were  German,  French,  and  Czech  settlers.  By  the  time  many  foreign-bom  settlers  arrived  in  the  late  1880s,  large 
tracts  of  farmland  were  more  difiicult  to  obtain,  and  this  scarcity  was  a  primary  factor  in  determining  their 
settlement  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a:7-69),  Several  of  these  colonies  were  established  in  southeastern  Cooke  County  (see 
Chapter  3).  Among  these  was  the  community  of  Dye  or  Dye  Schoolhouse.  Located  near  Gainesville,  this  community 
had  a  schi  ol  but  not  a  post  office.  O’Brien  (1944:12)  reports  that,  "About  the  same  time  that  the  Peters  Colony 
began  operations,  George  Diester  brought  a  group  of  German  colonists  to  the  area  around  the  communiiy  later 
known  as  Dye  schoolhouse.  This  settlement  was  destroyed  by  disease"  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  Czech  setlli  incut  in 
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southwescem  Grayson  County  did  not  occur  before  1880,  and  Czech  settlement  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area 
occurred  in  the  twentieth  century.  German  settlement  near  Pilot  Point  also  dates  to  the  tum-of-the  century. 


Site  Types 

Farmsteads  were  the  most  common  type  of  site  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  (see  Appendix  K).  Tlie  second 
most  most  common  site  type  recorded  in  the  project  area  was  "domestic  artifact  scatter. "  These  scatters  probably 
are  associated  with  the  former  locations  of  farmsteads,  but  these  sites  lacked  extant  architecture,  and  many  also 
lacked  subsurface  integrity.  No  commerical  centers  were  recorded  in  the  project  area,  and  this  pattern  correlates 
with  the  available  archival  data.  The  town  of  Vuughantown  or  Cosner  was  identified  (41DN87)  but  it  was  largely 
destroyed  by  constn":tion  activity  before  it  was  recorded.  Other  communities  were  not  identified  during  the 
archaeological  suivcy  of  the  reservoir  area  in  1980-1981.  Among  these  major  communities  were  Fairview  and 
Bloomfield  in  the  central  portion  of  the  project  area.  Other  site  types  reported  for  the  area  include  bridges, 
churches,  schools,  and  cemeteries.  Several  bridges  were  recorded,  but  no  historic  trails,  roads,  trading  posts  or 
depots  were  found.  Many  of  these  non-farmstead  sites  were  under-represented  in  the  recovered  archaeological  data 
base,  and  their  distributions  can  best  be  reconstructed  from  available  archival  and  oral  history  sources. 


Environmental  and  Socioeconomic  Diversity: 

Research  Topics  1 ,  2,  and  7 

Archival  and  archaeological  research  indicates  environmental,  cconomic/occupation  and  settlement  diversity  in 
this  region.  Three  enviromnental  zones  occur  in  the  lake  area,  and  from  west  to  east  these  include  the  Grand 
Prairie,  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers,  and  the  Blackland  Prairie.  Environmental  diversity  is  affected  by  agricultural 
and  livestock  potentials  associated  with  soil  types/conditions,  topography,  and  vegetation.  Economic/occupational 
diversity  is  affected  by  factors  such  as  land  prices,  markets  for  fami  and  ranch  produce,  the  availability  of  wage- 
earning  positions,  and  regional  and  national  markets.  Other  important  factors  may  include  socio-economic,  ethnic, 
and  cultural  background.  Clearly,  different  religious,  ethnic,  and  social  groups  in  the  United  States  have  experienced 
dramatically  divergent  patterns  of  access  to  social,  political,  and  economic  opportunities  and  participation  at  different 
periods  in  our  history.  Settlement  diversity  also  is  affected  by  many  of  the  factors  important  to  examining 
environmental  and  cconomic/occupation  diversity. 

The  majority  of  the  reservoir  is  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers,  while  the  western  fringe  is  situated  in  the  Grand 
Prairie.  The  Blackland  Prairie  includes  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  lake.  The  soils,  vegetation,  and  topography  differ 
between  these  environmental  zones  (see  Chapter  2).  Initial  settlement  began  along  the  streams  in  the  Eastern  Cross 
Timbers.  The  Blackland  Prairies  "were  thought  good  only  for  livestock  and  were  avoided  because  of  the  labor  • 

involved  in  breaking  the  sod"  (Skiimcr  ct  al  1982a:7-62).  The  early  settlers  were  predominately  farmers  who  settled 
in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers, 

Historical  data  for  this  period  (see  Chapter  3)  indicate  that  some  crop  diversity  occurred  among  these 
environmental  zones,  but  subsistence  farming  characterized  all  three  zones  during  the  Antebellum  Period. 

Environmental  diversity  became  more  important  with  the  introduction  of  cattle  ranching  (see  Jordan  1981),  By  1860,  • 

cattle  raising  was  predominately  in  the  Grand  Prairie  region  of  Cooke  County  (see  Chapter  3),  with  a  ratio  of  6  to 
9  cattle  to  each  individual.  This  ratio  was  two  to  four  times  higber  than  the  figures  reported  for  Denton  and  Grayson 
counties.  In  contrast,  cotton  was  economically  more  im(K>rtant  in  the  Blackland  Prairie. 

Diversified  farming  characterized  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers.  Similar  crops  and  animals  were  raised  at  farms 
across  the  three  environmental  zones.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton  were  grown,  and  hogs,  chickens,  horses,  and  • 

cattle  were  raised  by  farmers  in  each  environmental  zone.  The  relative  economic  importance  of  these  different  crops 
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and  animals,  however,  varied  among  these  zones.  Cotton  tenant  farming  and  sharecropping  also  crossed  zone 
boundaries. 

Socioeconomic  diversity  was  evident  in  the  region  prior  to  the  Civil  War  as  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
immigrants  and  both  slave  and  non-slave  holding  families  settled  in  the  area.  Fourteen  occupations  other  than 
fanner  or  laborer  (primarily  farm  laborer)  were  listed  in  the  1860  population  census  schedule  for  Grayson  County 
which  was  settled  first  of  the  three  counties  in  which  Ray  Roberts  Lake  is  situated.  In  contrast,  only  five  non¬ 
farming  occupations  were  listed  for  Denton  County,  and  only  one  non-farming  occupation  was  listed  for  Cooke 
County  in  1850  (see  Appendix  H).  By  1860,  however,  numerous  professional,  artist,  tradesmen,  and  other  non- 
agricultural  jobs  were  reported  in  the  census  schedules  for  these  counties.  A  total  of  40  non-agricultural  Jobs  each 
were  reported  in  the  1860  population  schedules  for  Cooke  and  Denton  counties,  while  77  were  listed  for  Grayson 
County  (see  Appendix  H).  These  data  indicate  that  occupational  diversity  was  well  established  in  the  three-county 
area  by  1860.  This  diversity,  however,  w.is  concentrated  in  larger  communities  (e.g.,  Denton,  Pilot  Point,  and 
Gainesville).  Occupational  diversity  in  small,  rural  communities  included  blacksmithing,  ginning,  and  small 
businesses  such  as  groceries  or  dry  goods  stores  and  mills.  Some  of  these  communities  also  had  a  physician,  a 
teacher,  and  a  preacher.  Some  physicians,  peddlers,  and  blacksmiths  among  others,  travelled  and  provided  scrvicc.s 
to  families  among  several  communities. 

Farming  was  the  primary  occupation  listed  by  settlers  in  the  1850s,  although  some  settlers  raised  numerous  heads 
of  cattle  or  shee].  Non-farming  occupations  listed  in  the  1860  population  census  schedules  were  often  conducted 
seasonally  and  were  primarily  service  related  (Chapter  3;  Appendix  H).  The  1870  population  census  schedules 
(Appendix  H)  indicates  occupational  diversity  among  "in  town”  or  urban  dwellers.  Rural  dwellers  remained 
overwhelmingly  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  TTie  1850  population  census  schedules  for  Cooke,  Denton,  and  Grayson 
counties  indicate  that  cattle  raising  was  extremely  uncommon  during  the  1840-1860  period  or  poorly  reported.  The 
highest  percentage  of  ranchers  (cattle  or  stock  raisers,  herders,  drivers,  and  traders)  occurred  in  Grayson  County 
in  1860  where  only  43  individuals  listed  themselves  as  stock  herders/raisers.  In  contrast,  only  two  individuals  are 
identified  as  stock  herders/raisers  in  Cooke  County,  and  none  were  reported  for  Denton  County.  While  these  figures 
Indicate  that  early  settlers  in  these  counties  were  overwhelmingly  farmers,  a  higher  number  of  individuals  in  these 
counties  raised  cattle  primarily  for  market  rather  than  home  consumtition  than  these  figures  indicate.  Some  early 
settlers  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  arc  known  to  have  raised  large  herds  of  cattle  (e.g.,  William  Downard,  and 
Madison  Rolls).  Although  under-represented  in  census  records,  relatively  few  early  settlers  were  cuttle 
herders/raisers/traders  during  this  early  period. 

TTie  high  percentage  of  farmers  and  the  contrastive  low  percentage  of  cattle  herdcrs/roiscrs/truders  in  the  project 
area  reflects  several  factors.  Among  these  factors  is  the  major  source  areas  of  immigrants  to  noithccntral  Texas  and 
the  availability  of  suitable  farmland.  1'he  overwhelming  majority  of  the  immigrants  to  the  project  area  were 
Yeoman  farmers  from  the  Upper  Soinh  who  settled  in  the  Fastem  Cross  Timbers.  Although  the  Eastern  Cross 
Timbers  were  described  as  an  imprenetratile  thicket  (Bates  1918;  Bridges  1978),  once  cleared,  this  area  provided 
excellent  farm  land.  In  contrast,  a  greater  percentage  of  cotton  fariiiers  from  the  Lower  South  settled  on  the 
Blacklaiul  Prairie  soils.  The  Grand  Prairie  was  found  to  be  extremely  suitable  for  cattle  ranching.  As  the  western 
edge  of  settlement,  farming,  and  ranching  spread  west  of  Cooke  and  Denton  counties  in  the  I860s,  a  higher 
percentage  of  cattle  herders/raisers/traders  settled  and  established  ranches  in  these  two  counties,  particularly  Cooke 
County.  In  Denton  County,  for  example,  the  1870  census  indicates  that  while  fanning  remained  the  primary 
occupation  of  rural  residents,  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  were  involved  in  cattle  ranching  (see  Appendix 
H).  A  higher  pcrcentaac  of  individuals  were  involved  in  ranching  in  Cooke  County  than  Denton  County,  and  this 
trend  continued  through  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

The  relative  increase  in  ranching  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  correlates  with  the  pattern  evident  in  the 
population  census  schedules.  This  increase  reflects  the  extension  of  cattle  ranching  through  northceiitral  Texas 
towards  West  Texas  during  this  period  and  the  completion  of  trails,  and  later,  railroad  service  between  major  cattle 
centers  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cooke  County  began  the  transition  to  an  agricultural  rather 


than  taitlis-raising  county  during  the  1890s,  One  of  the  factors  influencing  this  change  was  the  major  immigration 
of  German  farmers  to  the  county  beginning  in  1889  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a). 

Few  of  the  nineteenth-century  historic  sites  investigated  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  were  ranches.  Instead, 
many  were  established  as  farms  an't  only  during  the  twentieth  century  did  the  raising  of  cattle  become  economically 
important  to  families  at  these  site:;  (e.g.,  41DN157).  For  example,  members  of  the  Jones  Family  settled  several 
farms  in  the  Johnson  Branch  area  in  the  central  part  of  the  reservoir  (41DN107,  41DN224,  41DN250)  during  the 
1850s,  Not  until  the  twentieth  century,  however,  did  they  begin  raising  cattle  for  markets  in  Gainesville  or  Fort 
Worth.  Instead,  a  small  number  of  cattle  were  raised  for  home  or  community  consumption. 

The  economy  of  the  lake  area  changed  with  the  completion  of  the  railroad  lines,  and  later  with  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  and  truck  service.  During  the  late  nineteenth  to  early  twentieth  centuries,  fanners  in  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  area  increasingly  gained  access  to  larger  supply  communities  (e.g.,  Cosner  (later  called  Vaughantown),  Pilot 
Point,  Sanger,  and  Valley  View)  and  extended  their  access  to  larger  and  more  distant  markets.  These  transportation 
changes  affected  the  source  and  movement  of  goods  and  services  obtained  by  rural  farmers  in  the  area.  Prior  to 
the  railroads,  goods  and  services  from  other  areas  were  costly  and  had  to  be  transported  overland  by  freight  wagon. 
They  became  less  costly  and  easier  to  acquire  after  railroads  reached  the  area.  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  became  major 
urban  centers  in  the  1870s,  and  crops  and  other  conuuodities  produced  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  were  shipped 
to  other  areas.  New  technologies  also  changed  the  availability  of  many  products.  Stoneware  storage  vessels  provide 
an  excellent  example  of  how  acquisition  patterns  changed  after  railroad  service  reached  the  area.  Stonewares  were 
locally  produced  in  Denton  County  as  early  as  1854,  and  fragments  of  locally-produced  stonewares  were  commonly 
found  at  nineteenth-century  farmsteads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Until  the  1880s,  stoneware  production 
in  Denton  County  was  concentrated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  near  early  settlements  established  in  the 
1840s  to  1855  period.  By  the  1880s,  however,  the  town  of  Denton  became  the  major  center  of  stoneware 
production.  Stonewares  were  shipped  from  Denton  by  freight  wagon  as  well  as  on  the  railroad.  During  the  early 
twentieth  century,  however,  stoneware  production  in  Denton  declined  as  goods  and  services  available  from  markets 
in  other  parts  of  Texas  and  the  Midwest  competed  for  customers  in  northcentral  Texas. 

The  archaeological  dan  recovered  from  the  farmsteads  in  the  project  area  (see  Chapters  7  and  8>  indicate  that 
the  distance  to  source  areas  for  goods  and  services  was  similar  across  household.:.  While  families  in  the  project  area 
were  mure  isolated  than  families  near  major  transportation  routes,  the  distance  to  eommerical  products  was  relatively 
equal  across  households,  excluding  differences  in  socioeconomic  status  and  purchasing  power.  Despite 
socioeconomic  differences,  similar  types  of  products  were  purchased  by  both  poor  and  wealthy  households.  The 
greatest  difference  among  these  households  appears  to  be  in  the  amount  of  land  they  owned  and  the  size  and 
materials  used  in  building  cunstruetion.  As  noted  in  Chapter  3  and  in  the  land  data  in  Appendix  A,  farm  size  varied 
considerably  across  households  in  the  project  area.  Poorer  farmers  lived  on  smaller  tracts  of  land  and  built  smaller, 
largely  more  traditional  dwellings  using  local  tree  species.  Farmers  of  greater  means  were  able  to  import  sawn 
lumber  of  cypress  and  pine  from  East  Texas  for  construction  of  frame  dwellings  instead  of  relying  on  the  locally 
available  oaks,  cedars,  and  bois  d’arcs.  They  also  were  better  able  to  afford  larger,  more  expensive  dwelling  types, 
owned  larger  tracts  of  land,  and  based  on  available  tax  data,  they  raised  mure  farm  animals,  stock,  and  crops  than 
their  poorer  neighbors. 

Access  to  goods  and  services  was  also  aided  by  family  ties.  The  basic  family  pattern  in  the  pioject  area  was  that 
of  a  large  extended  family.  Related  family  members  lived  near  each  other,  often  on  adjacent  farms.  This  pattern 
was  indicative  ut  both  Anglo  and  African-American  families,  indeed,  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:8-1)  reports, 
“Marriage  between  these  extended  families  often  helped  to  enlarge  farm  holdings."  An  examination  of  birth  and 
death,  marriage,  church,  land,  and  cemetery  records  for  the  project  area  indicates  that  many  families  across  a  broad 
stretch  of  the  project  area  were  related.  These  family  ties  crossed  community  boundaries,  and  the  land  holdings  of 
many  early  families  remained  within  the  family  as  they  were  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
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Archaeological  examination  of  foodways,  architectural,  and  artifactual  data  indicate  major  similarities  within  the 
project  area.  Differences  among  households  do  not  appear  to  exhibit  a  direct  correlation  with  socioeconomic  status, 
ethnicity,  or  environmental  setting. 


Foodways 

'■amilies  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  raised  a  variety  of  crops  .and  animals  primarily  intended  for  home 
coasumption.  Among  the  crops  raised  in  the  area  were  com,  wheat,  and  oats  for  both  human  and  animal 
consumption.  Some  families  also  raised  peanuts  and  sorghum.  Garden  crops  included  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  squash,  okra,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  peas,  among  other  vegetables,  Numerous  fruits  were 
raised  in  orchards  or  wild  thickets  and  canned.  Among  these  fruits  were  plums,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples.  Wild 
berries  and  nuts  were  collected,  and  wild  animals  such  as  deer,  rabbits,  ducks  and  geese,  opposums,  and  squirrels. 
Farm  animals  consumed  by  local  families  included  primarily  chickens,  hogs,  and  turkeys.  Sheep  were  raised  for 
wool  and  were  not  commonly  eaten.  Goats  also  were  eaten  rarely,  while  cattle  were  raised  for  both  home 
consumption  and  meat  markets.  Pork  was  consumed  by  farm  families  in  the  region  more  often  than  beef  (see 
Chapter  9  and  Chapter  10).  Most  families  had  one  or  two  milk  cows,  from  which  they  produced  their  own  butter, 
buttermilk,  and  cream. 

The  foodways  data  presented  in  Chapter  9  (see  especially  Table  9-1)  revealed  that  dietary  differences  were  not 
significant  across  households,  although  the  relative  abundance  of  particular  faunal  or  floral  species  varied  among 
families.  Oral  history  and  tax  data  further  support  this  interpretation.  Families  of  different  socio-economic  status 
acquired  and  consumed  similar  food  items,  except  for  a  few  sites  which  either  contained  mixed  prehistoric/historic 
components  (41DN79  and  41DN81)  or  occurred  in  a  poor  agricultural  area  where  few  food  bones  were  recovered 
(e.g,  41DN146,  41DN233,  41DN273,  41DN275).  One  anomalous  farmstead  is  4iDN198  which  contained  a  high 
preponderance  of  hunted  animals.  In  general,  most  families  raised  gardens,  a  small  orchard,  and  traded  or  bartered 
with  their  neighbors  for  basic  foods.  Across  the  region,  families  largely  raised  similar  farm  animals  and  food  crops. 
Hogs  and  goats  destined  for  the  table  were  primarily  butchered  on  the  farm  (oral  interviews  wi  and  William 
Sledge,  and  Roy  Jones),  while  cattle  were  taken  to  nearby  towns  for  butchering  (see  Appendix  l^  Eggs,  fruits, 
grains,  and  various  barnyard  animals  were  traded  for  other  conunodities  or  services  (Billie  Barker  personal 
communication).  The  diversity  of  food  production  by  farm  families  in  the  region  is  indicated  by  oral  informant  data 
and  architectural  remains  documented  at  numerous  farmsteads.  Sheds,  granaries,  bams,  animal  pens  and  corrals, 
chicken  coops,  cribs,  cellars,  garden.s,  and  orchards  occurred  throughout  the  area  (see  Chapters  9  and  10,  and  the 
following  discussion  on  architecture). 

While  food  production  and  consumption  patterns  were  generally  similar  across  households,  some  temptjral 
variability  occurred  among  the  small  sample  of  farmsteads  studied  (Figure  12-3;  compiled  from  Table  9-3).  A 
higher  percentage  of  cut  bones  were  found  at  farmsteads  occupied  until  fairly  recent.  The  highest  percentage  of 
cut  bones  occurred  at  farmsteads  occupied  over  1(X)  years  (41C0121, 41DNI57,  and  41DN224).  Architectural  and 
archival  data  indicate  that  cattle  were  raised  at  these  sites.  Low  percentages  of  cut  bone  were  found  at  several 
farmsteads  that  were  abandoned  before  1920  (41DN166,  41DN248,  and  41DN466).  The  moderate  percentage  of 
cut  bone  from  Feature  18  (trash  pit)  at  41DN79  is  interesting.  This  farmstead  was  owned  by  a  larger  cattle  rancher, 
and  both  wild  and  domestic  cut  animal  bones  occurred  in  this  feature,  with  the  highest  percentage  representing  a 
"Large  Mammal,"  possibly  cattle. 

Foods  purchased  by  farm  families  in  town  included  primarily  those  items  they  or  their  neighbors  did  not  raise, 
gather,  or  hunt  (e.g.,  sugar,  spices,  coffee).  Beverages  and  medicines  were  also  purchased,  either  in  town  or  from 
travelling  peddlers,  as  indicated  by  the  numerous  fragments  from  glass,  ceramic,  and  metal  food  containers 
recovered  at  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  Stoneware  food  preparation  and  storage  containers  predominate  at 
nineteenth-century  farmsteads  and  include  Jugs,  crocks,  churns,  and  milkpans  or  bowls.  They  decreased  in 
frequency  at  twentieth  century  sites  where  they  were  increasingly  replaced  by  glass  and  metal  containers  (see 
Chapter  9).  No  wooden  containers  were  recovered  from  farmsteads  in  the  project  area,  although  they  undoubtedly 
were  used. 
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Per  cent  of  Identified  bones 


Figure  12-3,  The  percentage  of  butchered  bones  at  ten  fa.'-;steads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area. 
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Architecture:  Research  Topics  3,  5,  6,  and  7 

The  building  styles  of  dwellings  and  farm-related  support  structures  common  to  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project 
area  were  typical  of  rural  areas  of  the  South,  particularly  the  Upper  South.  Early  farmsteads  were  established  near 
creeks,  dwellings  were  primarily  hewn,  half -dovetail  notched,  and  many  had  a  small  well,  "dugout"  cellar,  and  one 
or  two  small  outbuildings.  Some  had  swept  yards,  split-rail  fences,  and  most  had  a  small  number  of  hogs,  chickens, 
a  milk  cow,  and  several  head  of  cattle. 


Types  of  Structures 

Tables  12-1  through  12-4  provide  a  comparative  summary  of  the  structures  at  each  of  the  historic  farmsteads 
investigated  during  the  1986-1987  season.  Thes'-  tables  are  organized  by  county,  and  because  of  the  number  of 
farmsteads  studied  in  Denton  County,  sites  for  th'  county  are  presented  in  two  groups  ( I )  limited  testing  and  testing 
sites,  and  (2)  intensive  excavation  sites.  The  data  in  these  tables  reveal  considerable  similarity  in  the  types  of 
structures  across  farmsteads  (see  also  Appendix  K).  Common  support  structures  recorded  at  fannsteads  in  this 
project  sample  were  wells,  cellars,  sheds,  cribs,  chicken  houses/coops,  and  animal  pens.  Less  frequent  farm-related 
structures  found  at  sites  in  the  project  area  include  smokehouses,  drying  sheds,  and  well  or  spring  houses.  Cattle- 
related  buildings  including  bams,  corrals,  loading  chutes,  stockpond.s,  and  water  troughs  were  uncommon  at 
nineteenth  century  sites  in  the  project  area,  occurring  most  often  at  sites  occupied  until  recent.  Windmills  and  water 
towers  were  common,  but  appear  to  have  been  inconsistently  reported  (see  Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  b,;  Skinner  and 
Baird  1985),  The  distribution  of  these  support  structures  cross-cuts  environmental  zones  (Grand  Prairie,  Eastern 
Cross  l  imbers,  and  Blackland  Prairie),  and  socio-cultural  and  ethnic  boundaries.  The  frequency  of  these  structures 
is  evident  in  the  historic  site  data  presented  in  Appendix  K. 


Building  Traditions 

Skinner  and  Baird  (1985)  reported  three  building  traditions  typical  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area:  log,  frame, 
and  hole-set  construction.  The  two  most  common  log  structure  types  in  the  project  area  are  indicative  f  the  Upper 
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Table  12-1 

Comparative  Summary  of  Structures  at  the  Historic  Farmsteads 
Investigated  in  Cooke  County  in  1986-1987 


Site 

C  ‘ding 

Well 

Cellar 

Outbuildings 

Fences 

C033 

Frame,  Board  & 
Batten 

1 

1 

Log  crib 

X 

C036 

Frame?,  T-plan 

3  wells, 

1  cistern 

2 

Double  crib  barn  (includes 
frame  house  and  log  crib), 
animal  pens 

X 

C038 

Frame,  Board  & 
Batten 

none 

none 

2  log  cribs 

X 

C039 

2  dwellings;  only 
Frame 

Cumberland 

extant 

2 

2 

18  sheds,  bam,  chicken  coop, 
pumphouse 

X 

C083 

Single  pen  log 

frame 

additions 

1 

1 

Cinderblock  dairy,  metal  shed, 
animal  penyshed,  water  trough 

X 

CO103 

Unk. 

1 

none 

Shed,  privy,  garage,  bam 

X 

com 

2  -  (1)  Log 
dogtrot, 

(2)  Frain .! 
Cumberland 

1 

1 

Frame  bam  w/original  log 
dogtrot  dwelling  inside,  log 
school  house  (moved  to  farm), 
2nd  frame  bam,  blacksmith 
shop  (now  gone) 

X 

CO  118 

I  og,  single  pen 

i 

1 

Log  com  crib,  log  aib,  double 
pen  log  shed,  frame  barn 

X 

CO  119 

Frame  school 

none 

1 

Cemetery 

X 

CO  120 

Frame,  multiroom 
modular  design 

3 

1 

Log  double-pen  bam,  3  sheds, 
water  tower,  concrete  water 
trough,  garage,  grist  mill 

X 

C0121 

Frame,  multiroom 

1 

1 

Chicken  coop,  privy, 
pumphouse,  log  crib  (may 
have  been  an  earlier 
dwelling),  frame  bam,  corral, 
animal  pens,  blacksmith  shop 

X 

■^136^ 

Log  dwelling 
w/frame  additions 

9 

1 

Grain  elevator,  barn,  garage, 
others? 

X 

C0143 

Frame  bungalow 

1 

1 

Bam,  corral,  chicken  coop,  3 
sheds,  garage,  water  tower 

X 

(S) 
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Table  12-2 

Comparative  Summary  of  Structures  at  the  Historic  Fannsteads 
Documented  and/or  Tested  in  Denton  County  in  1986-1987 


Site 

Dwelling 

DNlOd 

Frame,  board  & 
batten 

DN107 

?,  T-plan  (burned) 

DN165 

?  (burned; 
conaete  porch) 

DN172 

?  (burned) 

DN174 

Frame,  central  hall 
(burned?) 

DN190 

Unknown 

DN191 

Frame,  T-plan 

DN193 

Frame,  T-plan 

DN232 

none 

DN248 

Log 

DN273 

Log,  single  pen 

DN275 

Log,  single  pen 

DN349 

Frame,  board  & 
batten 

4  depressions 


1 


Outbuildings 

Fences 

log  &  plank  outbuilding, 
board  &  batten  shed 

none 

chicken  coop,  privy,  2 
sheds  (1  log  crib  w/frame 
addition),  1  unid. 
outbuilding,  stockpond 

X 

shed,  pumphouse,  bam, 
log  crib  w/  frame 
additions,  corral/animal 
pen,  3  demolished 
outbuildings  (sheds) 

X 

garage,  2  sheds,  log  shed 
w/  frame  additions 

X 

1  bam,  4  sheds,  2 
chicken  coops,  garage, 
corral/pen,  possible  still 
in  1  chicken  coop 

X 

log  crib,  oil  pump 
mound 

X 

privy,  bam,  shed,  several 
sheds  moved  to 

41DN250 

X 

2  sheds,  water  trough, 
barn,  animal  pen 

X 

cemetery?  (site  was 
destroyed) 

wood 

2  sheds 

X 

none 

none 

3  log  cribs/sheds,  animal 
pens 

X 

chicken  coop,  3  sheds, 
barn,  loading  chute,  pens 

X 

I®  5) 
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Table  12-3 

Comparative  Summary  of  Structures  at  the  Historic  Farmsteads 
Intensively  Investigated  in  Denton  County  in  1986-1987 


Site 

Dwelling 

Well 

Cellar 

Outbuildings 

Fences 

DN77 

Log? 

1 

1 

none 

X 

DN79 

Log? 

none 

none 

none 

none 

DN81 

Unknown 

none 

none 

none 

none 

DN91 

Unknown,  Log? 

2 

1 

shed 

X 

DN97 

Unknown 

none 

2 

none 

X 

DN118 

Frame, 

Cumberland; 
modem  frame 

1 

attached  to 
Cumberland 

2  barns,  2  cinderblock  sheds?, 
dairy, 

pumphouse,  shed.  Prairie 
Chapel  School  (now  a 
granary),  possible  buried 
(collapsed)  granary,  poultry 
house,  corrals,  loading  chutes, 
shop/garage,  ice 
house,  stock  pond,  water 
trough,  animal  pens 

X 

DN146 

Log,  single  pen 

none 

none 

none 

none 

DN157 

_ 

Frame,  1  1/2  story 
w/log  members, 
frame  office/house 

1 

1 

log  crib,  frame  barn,  stable, 
garage,  privy,  buried  structure 
(unk.  function) 

modern 

metal 

DN166 

Log? 

1 

2 

possible  animal  pen 

X 

DN167 

Log,  single  pen 

1 

1 

none 

X 

DN198 

Log,  dogtrot 

1 

1 

hay  (.rib,  stable  (animal  shed), 
windmill,  possible 
smokehouse,  animal  pens 

X 

DN224 

2  components:  1st- 
-log,  single  pen; 
2nd-frame  dogtrot 
w/additions 

2 

3 

1st—  shed,  possible  animal 
pen;  2nd-  3  sheds,  frame 
barn,  animal  pens,  water 
trough,  windmill,  water  tower, 
sawmill,  pumphouse 

X 

DN233 

Log,  single  pen? 

none 

none 

none 

none 

DN234 

Log? 

none 

none 

none 

none 

DN466 

Log,  single  pen? 

none 

2 

none 

none 

tM) 
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Table  12-4 

Comparative  Summary  of  Structures  at  the  Historic  Farmsteads 
Investigated  in  Grayson  County  in  1986-1987 


Site 

Dwelling 

Well 

Cellar 

Outbuildings 

Fences 

GS46 

Frame,  central 
hall 

1 

none 

S  sheds*  bam,  animal 
pens 

X 

GS59 

Unknown 

1 

1 

none 

X 

GS79 

Unknown 

1 

1 

bam*  corral*  animal 
pen 

X 

Soutli  and  include  the  single  pen  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  two  room  central  hall.  Dogtrots  such  as  the  one  at 
41DN198  occurred  as  a  minor  building  type  in  the  Upper  South,  being  more  indicative  of  the  Lower  South  (Jordan 
1966,  1978;  Jumey  1987a,d,  1988a;  Lavender  1979;  Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  Log  granaries,  singi'?  pen  cribs  and 
bams,  and  double  pen  bams  were  constructed  in  the  project  area.  Braced  frame,  box  frame,  plan!;  frame  (box  and 
strip),  and  balloon  frame  construction  (see  Crosby  1977;  Jumey  1987a,  d;  Upton  1981)  were  developed  as 
simplifications  of  timber  framing  and  involved  a  reduction  in  constmetion  costs  and  the  necessity  of  particular 
groups  of  framing  members  (Jumey  I987d;  Skiimcr  and  Baird  1985).  Braced  frame  technology  was  used  early  in 
New  England  and  was  brought  to  Texas  by  Upper  South  settlers  who  used  them  in  dwelling,  public  building  (e.g., 
schools,  churches),  and  outbuilding  construction  (Jumey  1987d;  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-125).  Braced  frame 
constmetion  was  used  contemporaneously  with  horizontal  log  constmetion;  hut  Jumey  (1987d)  reports  that  "framing 
was  used  more  often  for  status  housing  and  community  buildings*.  Frame  buildings  also  seem  to  have  been  more 
common  in  Prairie  regions"  where  there  was  less  need  for  clearing  trees  for  farmland.  Each  of  these  frame  building 
types  occurred  in  the  project  area  along  with  the  use  of  hole-set  constmetion  which  Skinner  and  Baird  (1985:9-122) 
repons  was  most  common  among  outbuildings  (e.g.,  double  crib  bam  at  41DN143). 

Lg8..Caasini<;ti<m 

Methods  for  shaping  logs  and  comer-notching  techniques  are  commonly  used  to  identify  cultural  traditions  (e.g . , 
Upper  South,  Midwestern)  and  chronological  a' sociations  (Classic  1968,  1975;  Jordan  1978;  Jumey  1987d; 
Lavender  1977;  Worthy  1983).  While  log  shaping  and  comer-notching  techiques  arc  strongly  associated  with 
cultural  or  ethnic  background,  they  are  also  influenced  by  environmental  factors,  including  available  wood  types. 
Multiple  notching  techniques  were  utilized  at  many  farmsteads  (Jordan  1978).  Theses  patterns  are  evident  in  the 
Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  In  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers,  dwellings  were  most  commonly  made  of  "planked"  half¬ 
dovetail-notched  logs  set  on  sandstone  piers.  Oak  was  the  most  frequently  utilized  wood  for  log  dwellings  (see 
Chapter  1 1),  although  cedar,  pecan,  bois  d'arc,  and  other  varieties  were  also  used.  Wood  piers  were  also  made 
and  used,  often  being  associated  with  outbuildings  or  occurring  as  replacement  piers  for  dwellings.  Other  pier 
materials  included  limestone  and  brick. 

Four  comer-notching  styles  were  common  in  northcentral  Texas  and  include  half-dovetail,  saddle,  V,  and  square 
notching  (Figure  12-4).  Jordan  (1980:38)  reports  that,  "One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Cross  Timbers  log  hoses 
is  seen  in  the  comer  notching  ...  Two  notch  types,  both  typical  of  the  Upper  South,  are  overwhelmingly  dominant. 
The  half-dovetail  notch  is  found  on  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  houses  observed,  and  most  of  the  remainder,  about 
twenty  percent,  have  the  ’V’  notch."  Of  the  four  notching  styles,  only  square  notching  was  not  commonly  used  in 
the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  Half-dovetail  notching  was  first  extensively  used  in  the  border  region  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  (Jordan  1978).  It  was  the  dominant  type  used  in  northcentral  Texas  and  was  particularly  prevalent 
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NORTH -CENTRAL  TEXAS  ■  HOUSE  CORNER  NOTCHING 


"  HALF-OOVETaiL  •  SADDLE 

^  FULL- dovetail  •  V  NOTCH 

«  SQUARE  [OUARTERl 

_ _ O  LOG  CABIN  VILLAGE  \N  FORT  WORTH  _ ^ 

Figure  12-4.  Log  comer  notching  styles  documented  for  dwellings  in  nonhccniral  Texas  (from  Jordan  1980:  Figure 
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among  oak  log  buildings  in  this  region,  generally  being  used  with  "planked  timbers"  (Jordan  1978,  1980).  Saddle 
notching  was  most  commonly  found  associated  with  unshapened,  round  log  outbuildings  in  this  region.  V-notching 
was  brought  to  Texas  by  way  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Missouri  and  was  closely  associated  with  settlers  from  the 
Upper  South  and  those  of  German  heritage.  This  notching  technique  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  the  nurthcentral 
part  of  "Texas  and  was  most  often  associated  with  square-hewn  houses  and  outbuildings  (Jordan  1978,  1980). 
According  to  Jordan,  square-notching  was  the  second  most  common  notching  technique  used  in  Texas  for  dwellings 
and  public  buildings,  but  it  was  rare  in  northcentral  Texas.  Of  36  dwellings  studied  in  Cooke  County,  none 
exhibited  square-notching  (Jordan  1978:71). 

While  Jordan  (1978)  presents  a  linear  model  of  construction  techniques  and  notching  styles  for  Texas,  overlap 
occurs  and  reflects  cultural  changes,  environmental  factors,  and  economic  factors,  and  dendrochronologicai  data 
available  for  the  northcentral  Texas  area  supports  this  interpretation.  According  to  Jordan  (1978),  half-dovetail 
notching  accounted  for  the  majority  of  log  dwellings  built  before  the  1870s  and  was  infrequently  associated  with 
those  built  after  1890.  Saddle-notched  dwellings  were  rare  prior  to  the  Civil  War  but  accounted  for  over  half  of 
the  log  houses  built  after  1890.  V-notching  peaked  in  frequency  between  1870  and  1890,  while  square-notching 
remained  relatively  constant  during  the  log  construction  period  (Jordan  1978;  Jumey  1987a,  d).  In  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  area,  lug  dwellings  predominated  the  pre- 1880s  landscape.  They  occurred  in  each  of  the  environmental  zones 
and  cross-cut  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  and  racial  groups.  Log  construction  after  the  tum-of-thc-century  in  the  Ray 
Roberts  Lake  area  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  outbuildings.  Major  log  outbuildings  during  the  early  twentieth 
century  were  primarily  log  cribs  for  grain,  com,  or  cotton  storage,  with  saddle-notched  logs. 

Among  the  log  dwelling  flootplans  documented  for  northcentral  Texas  (Figure  12-S  and  Figure  12-6),  the  most 
common  log  dwelling  was  a  single  pen  house  followed  by  the  double  pen  log  house.  Dogtrots  were  less  common, 
being  found  more  often  in  East  Texas  as  North  Texas  "winter  northers"  turned  dogtrots  into  frigid  wind  tunnels 
(Jordan  1978).  "Only  16  percent  of  the  thirty-one  log  houses  observed  in  upper  southern  Cooke  County  in  North 
Texas  are  dogtrots"  (Jordan  1978:1 19).  Double  pen  dwellings  were  sometimes  originally  built  as  a  single  pen  house 
with  a  second  room  added  later.  Others  were  built  as  a  double  pen  with  a  wall  between  the  two  rooms.  Jordan 
(1978;  1 15)  reports  that,  "In  Middle  Tennessee,  a  major  source  of  Texas  settlers,  a  basic  double  pen  with  two  front 
rooms  is  the  prevalent  type  and  has  been  labeled  the  ’Cumberland  House.’"  Ihis  style  occurs  in  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  area.  A  variation  of  the  dogtrot  is  a  central-hall  house,  "identical  to  the  dogtrot  except  that  the  open  passage 
is  walled  in  front  and  back  to  form  a  hall,  with  front  and  rear  doors  providing  access"  (Jordan  1978:123). 

Frame  Construction 

Braced  frame  or  timber  frame  technology  involves  the  construction  of  buildings  with  a  superstructure  of  hewn 
or  sawn  beans,  the  use  of  large  comer  and  weight-bearing  diagonal  posts,  and  lighter  weight  studs.  This  technology 
was  used  for  one,  onc-and-a-half,  and  two-story  structures  and  was  brought  by  settlers  from  the  Mid-Atlantic  region, 
many  of  whom  traveled  through  the  Upper  South  to  Texa'.  (see  Jumey  1987a, d).  These  structures  were  common 
in  nonhcentral  Texas.  They  "appear  to  have  served  as  high-status  indicators  on  the  early  Texas  Frontier"  (Jumey 
1987d)  and  required  access  to  sawmills  for  lumber  and  siding.  The  box  frame  dwellings  consist  of  vertical  weight¬ 
bearing  posts  only  at  the  comers  of  the  stmeture,  allowing  the  studs  to  be  eliminated  (Harris  1985;  Skinner  and 
Baird  1985).  In  box  and  strip  or  plank  frame  dwellings,  the  vertical  walls  support  their  own  weight  and  the  roof, 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the  studs  and  involve  attaching  the  sills  and  plates  directly  to  the  inside  of  the  plank 
walls  (Crosby  1977;  Skinner  and  Baird  1985;  Upton  1981).  Both  plank  frame  and  box  frame  technology  were 
introduced  into  Kentucky  by  1880,  and  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  by  the  mid-18(X)s  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985). 
While  box  frame  and  plank  frame  methods  developed  as  distinct  technologies,  Stan  .Solamillo  (.Skinner  and  Baird 
1985:9-125)  states  that,  "box  and  pla.Tk  framing  became  identiFied  with  a  single  definition  in  the  vernacular  builder’s 
vocabulary."  Both  box  frame  and  plank  frame  dwellings  and/or  outbuildings  have  been  documented  in  the  Ray 
Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Several  types  of  siding  were  used  on  box  or  plank  frame  buildings,  including  clapboard 
or  battens.  Board  and  batten  walls  came  into  use  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  (Jumey  1987d;  Skinner  and  Baird 
1985).  Balloon  frame  dwellings  are  built  using  a  series  of  studs  extending  from  the  sill  plate  to  the  top  plate  to  form 
the  walls  (Worthy  1983).  The  balloon  frame  technology  became  popular  in  the  mid  to  late-nineteenth  century  in 
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Figure  12.5  Log  dwelling  types  documented  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  (from  Jordan  1978:  Figure  6-33). 
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the  South,  with  the  advent  of  sawmills,  and  the  increased  availability  of  nails  (Worthy  1983).  Jumey  (1987d), 
however,  reports  that  box  and  strip  [plank  framing]  remained  the  favored  dwelling  type  among  rural  residents  in 
southern  states. 

Hole-Set  Construction 

These  hole-set  outbuildings  were  constructed  simply  of  wood  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  with  the  walls  and 
roof  structure  supported  by  wood  nailers  and  plates  (Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  A  variety  of  wooden  posts  were 
used,  with  families  appearing  to  use  the  most  cost-effective  materials  available.  Often  these  materials  were  recycled 
from  earlier  structures  and  include  oak  poles,  railroad  ties,  and  phone  poles.  Similar  materials  were  used  for 
outbuildings  in  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area  (lumey  1987d).  This  building  technique  was  used  throughout 
the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  for  many  frame  additions  to  log  cribs,  as  well  os  for  frame  cribs,  sheds,  and  stables  (see 
architectural  descriptions  in  Chapters  7  and  8).  The  blacksmith  shop  at  41C0121  is  an  excellent  example  (sec 
architectural  drawings  in  Chapter  8). 

Dwellings 

Among  the  farmsteads  studied,  nineteenth-century  dwellings  were  primarily  single  pen  log  houses  (e.g.,  41C083, 
41C0118,  41DN248,  41DN273,  and  41DN275,  among  others).  Single  pen  dwellings  were  more  common  in  the 
Ray  Roberts  Lake  area,  which  like  the  rest  of  northcentral  Texas,  was  colonized  by  a  large  number  of  immignmts 
from  the  Upper  South.  While  no  detatched  log  kitchens  were  iden^ '  "led  in  our  study  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  ar  ea, 
several  were  reported  historically,  including  one  at  41DN1S7.  A  imssible  shed  kitchen  or  detatched  kitchen  area 
was  identified  at  41DN248  (see  Lebo  1992a,  1992b).  Roy  Jones  (personal  conununication,  1991)  reported  that  the 
kitchen  to  the  1850s  dwelling  at  the  Jones  Farm  (41 DN250)  was  a  shed  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Log 
double  pen  and  dogtrot  dwellings  also  occurred  in  the  project  area  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  among  the 
sites  studied,  dogtrot  dwellings  were  identifted  at  41C01 1 1  and  41DN198.  Frame  dwellings  occurred  among  the 
farmsteads  studied,  the  earliest  dated  to  the  1870s  (41DN157)  and  has  log  members.  Frame  dwellings  were  more 
common  by  the  1890s  period,  and  the  1898  house  at  41DN250  provides  an  extant  example  of  vernacular  frame 
architecture.  Other  excellent  examples  are  the  Cumberland  houses  at  41DN118  and  41C01il.  A  frame  dogtrot 
was  built  at  41DN224  about  1909,  and  a  frame  board  and  batten  house  was  built  near  the  tum-of-thc-century  at 
4 1C033 .  Frame  additions  were  commonly  added  during  the  twentieth  century  to  log  dwellings.  Such  additions  were 
documented  at  41C083,  41DN167,  and  41DN224.  While  log  dwellings  continued  to  be  occupied  in  the  project 
area,  some  even  up  into  the  1970s  when  Terry  Jordan  conducted  his  log  cabin  survey  (see  Jordan  1978),  none  of 
the  log  houses  studied  were  built  during  the  twentieth  century.  Frame  dwellings  were  the  most  common  style  by 
the  1890s,  and  among  the  fannsteads  studi<  >  frame  houses  were  documented  at  all  sites  initially  occupied  by  ihe 
tum-of-the-century  (sec  Table  12-1  thru  1  M). 

Ten  log  dwellings  were  documented  (Table  12-5),  of  which  eight  were  single  pen  houses,  and  two  were  dogtrots. 
The  log  dwellings  at  41C083,  41DN1 18,  41DN167,  and  41DNI98  had  frame  room  additions,  while  no  additions 
were  made  to  the  single  pen  log  dwelling  at  41DN273.  The  log  house  at  41DN146  was  converted  into  an 
outbuilding,  and  the  dogtrot  at  41C011 1  forms  the  core  of  a  large  bam  at  this  site.  The  log  dwelling  at  41C0121 
also  forms  the  core  of  a  large  bam.  It  contains  two  notching  styles,  of  which  half-dovetailing  predominates.  Only 
the  foundation  and  sills  remained  of  the  log  dwellings  at  41DN275  and  41DN224;  both  were  single  pen  houses. 
Among  these  dwellings,  three  notching  styles  were  used,  of  which  half-dovetail  predominates,  and  only  two  houses 
exhibited  evidence  of  multiple  notching  styles  (41C01 18  and  41C0121). 

Wells 


Wells  were  common  support  structures  at  many  farmsteads  (Table  12-6;  see  also  Appendix  K).  Reportedly, 
wells  were  an  indication  of  wealth.  They  appeared  to  be  less  frequent  among  some  farmsteads  in  the  Crosgrove’s 
Bottom  area  which  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  sharecropper  and  tenant  farm  families.  Wells,  however,  were 
sometimes  absent  at  small  landowner  farmsteads  (e.g,,  41DN97).  It  is  also  important  to  acknowledge  that  their 
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Tabic  12-5 

Floorpian,  Number  of  Stories,  Notching  Style, 
and  Wood  Type  for  Log-Core  Elwellings 


Site 

Floorpian 

Stories 

Notching 

Wood  Type 

41C083 

single  pen 

1 

half-dovetail 

oak,  pecan 

41C0111 

dogtrot 

2 

half-dovetail 

oak 

41C0118 

single  pen 

1 

half-  and  full-  dovetail 

oak 

41C0121 

single  pen 

11/2-2 

half-  and  full-  dovetail 

oak 

41DN146 

single  pen 

1 

half-dovetail 

oak 

41DN167 

single  pen 

1 

full-dovetail 

oak 

41DN198 

dogtrot 

1 

half-dovetail 

oak 

41DN224 

single  pen 

1 

? 

oak 

41DN273 

single  pen 

1 

V-notch 

oak 

41DN275 

single  pen 

1 

7 

oak 

"absence"  at  some  farmsteads  (see  Appendr  \)  may  simply  reflect  recording  biases  which  resulted  because  of  poor 
surface  visibility  or  because  wells  were  buried.  Among  some  of  the  farmsteads  studied,  previously  unrecorded 
buried  wells  were  found  during  excavations  (e.g.,  41C036  and  41DN224).  Most  commonly,  among  the  wells 
studied,  the  walls  were  native  sandstone.  Several  stone-lined  wells  were  later  capped  with  brick  (e.g.,  41DN167) 
or  a  hand  pump  (e.g. ,  41DN 157),  or  a  windmill  pump  (e.g.,  41DN248).  A  number  of  capped  wells  were  probably 
bored  wells.  Most  of  the  studied  v/ells  (see  Table  12-6),  however,  remained  uncapped  and  were  sandstone-lined 
(e.g.,  41DN77,  41DN91,  41DN166,  41DN273,  and  41DN275,  among  others).  Windmills  and  water-towers  were 
associated  with  many  bored  wells,  but  these  architectural  structures  were  not  consistently  recorded  during  survey. 
They  were,  however,  common  in  the  project  area  and  surrounding  landscape  (see  Appendix  K). 

Cellars 

Cellars  were  common  throughout  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  (see  Appendix  K),  and  many  extant  cellars  appear 
to  have  been  built  after  the  Hemming  Tornado.  In  his  study  nf  Texas  Log  Buildings,  Jordan  reports  that  among 
the  sites  he  examined,  "In  every  instance,  these  cellars  were  built  by  settlers  who  had  previously  resided  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  or  Missouri"  (Jordan  1978:142).  German  cellars  were  underneath  the  dwelling,  while  Upper  Southerners 
built  a  "dugout  cellar"  separate  from  the  house,  a  type  commonly  seen  in  parts  of  northcentral  Texas  (Jordan 
1978:142). 


Table  12-  6 

Wells,  Cisterns,  and  Cellars  at  the  Historic  Farmsteads  Investigated  in  1986-1987^ 


Site 

Wells,  Cisterns 

Cellars 

41C033 

depression 

41C036 

1  capped,  1  stone-lined,  1  brick  cistern 

2  depressions 

41C039 

1  brick-lined,  1  stone-lined 

1  depression,  1  sandstone 

41CO103 

capped 

41C0118 

capped 

concrete 

41C0119 

concrete 

41CO120 

3  capped 

concrete 

41C0121 

capped 

depression 

4  ICO  143 

capped 

concrete 

41DN77 

stone-lined 

depression 

41DN91 

2  stone-lined 

depression 

41DN97 

2  depressions 

41DN107 

capped 

1  depression,  1  dugout 

41DN157 

capped 

limestone 

41DN165 

capped 

sandstone 

41DN166 

stone-lined 

2  depressions 

41DN167 

stone-lined  w/brick  at  top 

3  depressions 

41DN172 

capped 

concrete 

41DN174 

capped 

concrete 

41DN190 

capped 

4  depressions 

41DN191 

sandstone  w/concrete  roof 

41DN193 

capped 

sandstone 

41DN198 

stone-lined 

depression 

41DN224 

1  stone-lined,  1  capped 

2  depressions,  1  limestone 

41DN349 

1  stone-lined 

earthen  (extant) 

41DN4<i6 

2  depressions  (1  brick) 

41GS46 

capped 

41GS59 

capped 

depression 

41GS79 

brick 

brick 

No  wells  or 

cellars  were  tound  at  4U.:038,  41UN79 

',ir5'N81,  41DT5W‘nDNfi[^ 

41DN233,  and  41DN234. 


Both  German  and  Upper  South  "dugout"  cellars  occurred  in  the  project  area.  German  cellars  were  rare,  possibly 
occurring  at  two  farmsteads  (41C036  and  41DN1 18),  The  reported  dwelling  at  41C036  was  a  Tee-plan  house  with 
a  stone  foundation  and  a  cellar  under  the  house.  Based  on  this  dwelling/cellar  arrangement  and  the  double  crib  bam 
at  the  site,  this  farmstead  was  assumed  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  German  family  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a).  A  large 
stone  cellar  occurred  at  41DN1 18  which  was  settled  by  the  Sadau  Family.  The  cellar  was  originally  built  separate 
from  the  dwelling,  but  it  was  later  attached  to  the  Cumberland  house  when  the  dwelling  underwent  a  second  period 
of  modification  (Skitmer  and  Baird  1985:9-55),  Upper  South  "dugout"  cellars  predominate  in  the  region,  occurring 
at  most  farmstr  .  Early  "dugout"  cellars  had  earthen  floors,  walls,  and  roofs,  with  wooden  support  posts  and 
ceiling  beams,  the  stairs  were  often  stone,  and  the  doors  were  wood.  After  the  Hemming  Tornado,  more 
substantial  "dugout"  cellars  were  built  at  many  farms.  These  cellars  were  constructed  of  native  limestone  or 
sandstone,  brick,  and/or  concrete. 

Earthen  "dugout"  cellars  occurred  at  many  farmsteads  occupied  before  the  tum-of-the  century  (see  Table  12-6). 
Among  these  farmsteads  were  41C033,41C039, 41DN107, 41DN166,41DN  167, 41DN198,41DN224,41DN248, 
41DN273,  41DN275,  41DN349,  and  41DN466,  among  others  (see  Chapters  7  and  8).  Several  earthen  cellars  were 
found  at  41DN107,  41DN166,  41DN167,  and  41DN224.  While  most  of  these  cellars  were  situated  within  10  m 
of  the  dwelling,  a  number  were  found  between  10  and  20  in  from  the  house,  and  some  were  located  at  a  relatively 
great  distance  from  the  house.  Brick  cellars  were  found  at  41DN466  and  41GS79,  while  concrete  cellars  were 
common  at  farmsteads  occupied  until  recent  (e.g.,  41CO120,  41DN172.  and  41DN174,  among  others),  cvcral 
farmsteads  serially  occupied  over  a  long  period  had  both  earthen  and  concrete  cellars  (e.g.,  41C039), 

Sheds/Cribs  (Bamsl 

Both  log  and  frame  sheds  and  cribs  occurred  in  the  project  area.  Many  small  single  pen  cribs  dot  the  landscape. 
Figure  12  7  taken  from  Jordan  1978  shows  the  distribution  of  log  outbuildings  still  standing  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake 
and  Lewisville  Lake  ureas  in  the  early  1970s.  Among  these  log  outbuildings  are  single  crib  and  double  crib 
structures,  barns,  cornctibs,  smokehouses,  cotton  sheds,  and  detached  kitchens.  Undoubtedly,  based  on  historical 
information,  each  of  these  log  outbuilding  types  were  utilized  by  families  in  the  project  area.  Among  the  farmsteads 
studied  in  1986-1987,  single  and  double  crib  outbuildings,  bums,  cumcribs  (also  used  to  denote  small  granaries  or 
barns;  see  Jordan  1978),  and  cotton  sheds  were  still  extant.  The  best  preserved  suite  of  lug  outbuildings  were 
preserved  at  41C01 18  where  a  log  com  crib,  a  double  pen  bam,  and  a  single  pen  bam  were  found  associated  with 
a  single  pen  house  which  had  frame  additions,  and  a  two-story  plank  bum  probably  built  in  the  1930s  (see  site 
description  in  Chapter  7).  Data  provided  in  Chapters  7  and  8  on  farm  outbuildings  indicates  that  overwhelmingly 
the  most  common  log  outbuilding  remaining  is  the  single  pen  crib.  This  correlates  with  the  outbuilding  data 
gathered  by  Jordtm  (1978,  1980).  Both  hewn  and  unhewn  log.s  and  a  variety  of  notching  styles  were  used, 
.sometimes  several  of  these  techniques  were  used  at  a  single  farmstead  (e.g.,  41C0118).  Several  of  these  single 
pen  cribs  were  originally  built  a.s  dwellings  hut  after  abandonment  were  converted  into  bams  (e.g.,  41C0121, 
41DN146). 

I'he  inajority  of  the  extant  cribs  in  the  region  were  frame  (see  site  descriptions  in  Chapters  7  and  8).  Many  cribs 
were  used  for  hay  storage,  but  several  were  found  to  have  been  used  for  com  (north  crib  at  41C01 18)  and  cotton 
seed  (41DN25U;  see  Lebo  1992a,  1992b);  most  were  probably  used  at  varying  times  for  storing  a  variety  of  crops. 
Some  cribs  were  modified  and  used  for  several  functions.  For  example,  the  crib  ,at  41C0121  had  been  partitioned 
with  the  north  pen  being  used  for  hay  or  coni  storage,  while  the  south  was  converted  into  animals  stalls  with 
watering  troughs  along  the  partition  wail. 

Only  one  of  the  double  crib  barns  documented  in  1986-1987  was  originally  built  as  a  bam  (41CO120).  The 
double  crib  barn  at  41C01 1 1  was  no  longer  standing,  and  Roy  Jones  reirortcd  that  the  log  barn  at  the  Jones  Farm 
(4IDN25())  burned  from  a  lightning  fire  in  1939  (see  Lebo  1992a,  1992b). 
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Other  Outbuildings 

Among  the  other  outbuildings  documented  at  the  study  sites  (see  Tables  12-1  through  12-4)  are  chicken 
houses/coops,  stables/arimal  pens,  dairies,  and  privies.  These  outbuildings  were  largely  frame  structures  (see 
Chapters  7  and  8),  and  the  relative  frequency  of  these  outbuildings  that  were  observed  during  the  survey  phases  is 
undoubtedly  a  poor  reflection  of  their  occurrence  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Each 
of  these  outbuilding  types  were  discussed  by  oral  informants  as  common  farm  buildings  with  no  association  with 
a  particular  cultural,  ethnic,  and  racial  group;  only  the  dairies  were  uncommon. 

Jordan  (1978:177)  reported  that,  "Next  to  bams,  the  most  common  log  outbuilding  on  Texas  famis  is  the 
smokehouse  "  While  he  recorded  several  log  smokehouses  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  (see  Figure  12-7),  no 
extant  examples  were  found  during  our  investigations.  Archaeological  evidence  of  a  possible  smokehouse  at  the 
Johnson  Farmstead  (41DN248)  was  exposed  during  recent  excavations  in  1990-1991  (see  Lebo  1992a,  1992b),  and 
historical  data  were  found  for  the  tum-of-the-century  smokehouse  at  the  Jones  Farm  (see  Lebo  1992a,  1992b). 
Smokehouses  also  occurred  at  41DN198  (Skirmer  and  Baird  1985)  and  at  41CO10  (Eli  and  William  Sledge 
interview)  during  the  1980-1981  survey  phases. 


Artifact  .\ssemblage  Variability: 
Research  Topics  3.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 


Sheet  Refuse  Middens:  Artifact  Assemblages 

As  Nunley  (1987:206)  reports  based  on  oral  interviews  of  individuals  from  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area, 
"In  a  general  sense,  everyday  activities  were  virtually  identical  in  all  families."  This  pattern  is  evident  among  the 
Ray  Roberts  Lake  households  (see  Chapter  10  of  this  volume).  Much  of  each  day  was  spent  carrying  out  farm 
chores  such  as  cooking,  cleaning,  making  soap,  chopping  wood,  milking  the  cows,  working  the  garden  and  fields, 
and  so  forth.  Some  chores  were  conducted  year  round,  while  others  were  seasonal.  This  similarity  in  activities  as 
well  as  the  relative  similarity  in  access  to  goods  and  services  translates  into  relatively  similar  anifact  assemblages 
across  farmsteads.  The  major  artifact  categories  defined  for  this  project  occurred  at  each  farmstead,  excluding  the 
impact  of  sample  size.  Major  differences  in  artifact  frequencies  at  these  farmsteads  primarily  reflect  temporal 
changes  rather  than  socioeconomic  or  ethnic,  variability. 

Ceramics 

Four  major  types  of  ceramics  were  recovered  from  farmsteads,  including  semi-coarse  and  coarse,  refined 
earthenwares,  stonewares,  and  porcelains.  Semi-coarse  and  coarse  ceramics  included  primarily  flower  pot  fragments 
and  were  uncommon.  Earthenwares  and  porcelains  were  largely  tablewares,  although  some  porcelain  doll  or 
children's  tea  set  fragments  were  also  found.  Stoneware  vessels  were  primarily  food  preparation,  storage,  and 
serving  vessels,  including  crocks,  chums,  jars,  jugs,  and  bowls. 

Figure  12-8a  illustrates  the  relative  percentage  of  each  of  the  three  major  ceramic  types  (refined  earthenwares, 
stonewares,  and  porcelains)  at  nine  farmsieads  in  the  central  project  area.  In  this  figure,  site  41DN79  is  separated 
into  two  assemblages  (1)  Feature  18,  and  (2)  the  sheet  refuse  midden.  This  figure  indicates  that  refined 
earthenwares  dominate  the  ceramic  assemblage  ^l  each  farmstead,  with  the  exception  of  41DN166.  The  relatively 
equal  assemblages  of  refined  earthenwares  and  stonewares  at  41DN166  reflects  the  large  number  of  stonewares 
found  associated  with  Feature  1 ,  a  kitchen- related  deposit.  Porcelains  were  uncommon,  accounting  for  less  thmi  10% 
of  the  ceramics  at  each  farmstead,  cxluding  41DN8I .  It  is  unclear  why  ahigher  percentage  of  porcelains  were  found 
at  41DN81.  The  assemblage  from  Feature  18  deviates  from  the  pattern  found  for  the  other  farmsteads.  No 
•Stonewares  or  porcelains  were  recovered  from  Feature  18. 
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Figu.e  12.8  Oramic  percentages  for  farmsteads  in  the  Central  A  .  a  (a)  and  the  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  Area 
(b)  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Percentagu,  are  based  on  ceramic  type/ceramic  total, 
ci^cluding  semicoarse  earthenwares. 
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Figure  12.9  Major  refined  earthenware  types  (a)  and  the  relative  percentage  blue-tinted  ironstone  (Type 
8)  and  blue-tinted  whitewares  (Type  13)  at  farmsteads  in  the  Central  Area  of  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  project  aroa.  Percenta't'es  are  based  on  refined  earthenware  type/refined  earthenware  total. 
Type  4^  is  Iran*  ‘.'onal  pearlware/early  whitewares:  Type  9  is  white  whitewares,  Type  6  is  flow 
blue,  Type  10  L  iitimitaiion  flow  blue,  and  Type  11,12,14  is  ivory  tinted  whitewares  and  fiesta 
ceramics. 
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Figure  12-8b  shows  the  relative  percentage  of  the  different  ceramic  categories  at  five  farmsteads  in  the 
Crosgrove’s  Bottom  area.  This  figure  also  indicates  a  predominance  of  refined  earthenwares  in  the  ceramic 
assemblages  in  this  area.  Two  abberant  sites  are  evident  in  this  figure.  First,  41DN 198  contains  an  equal  percentage 
of  porcelains  and  stonewares,  while  porcelains  account  for  less  than  10%  of  the  ceramic  assemblage  from  farmsteads 
in  both  the  central  and  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  areas,  with  the  exception  of  41DN81.  The  African-American  farmers 
at  4 1 DN 198  appear  to  have  acquired  relatively  fewer  stonewares  than  their  Anglo  and  African-American  neighbors. 
The  family  at  site  41DN233  also  appeared  to  have  a  relatively  smaller  percentage  of  stonewares  than  their 
neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  41DN79  in  the  central  area,  all  of  the  farmsteads  illustrated  in  these  two  figures 
had  ceramic  assemblages  characterized  by  at  least  20%  stonewares  and  over  50%  refined  earthenwares.  Other  than 
41DN233,  the  only  farmstead  in  this  sample  with  less  than  20%  stonewares  is  41DN79  which  contained  a 
preponderance  of  refined  earthenwares,  and  shallow  storage  pits. 

Among  the  refined  earthenwares,  two  major  types  occurred  at  farmsteads  in  the  area  (see  Appendix  B  for 
classification  system).  These  two  types  include  (#8),  non-vitrified  blue-tinted  ironstones  (1850-1910)  and  (^13), 
light  blue-tinted  whitewares  (1880-1930).  The  third  most  common  type  was  (#5),  early  ironstone  whitewares  (1840- 
1910).  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  separating  stained,  eroded,  or  worn  sherds,  vessel  fragments  assigned  to  (#4), 
the  transitional  pearlware/whiteware  type  (1820-187)  were  included  as  irom  mue  whitewares  category  (1^4,5). 

Non-vitrified  ironstones  were  most  frequent  at  farmsteads  abandoned  before  1930.  Figure  12-8a  illustrates  the 
relative  frequency  of  refined  earthenware  types  for  eight  farmsteads  in  the  central  project  area,  with  Feature  18 
separated  from  the  sheet  refuse  midden  at  4IDN79.  Early  whitewares  (#4,5)  occurred  at  each  of  these  eight 
farmsteads,  with  the  highest  frequency  occurring  in  Feature  18  at  41DN79  and  the  lowest  at  41DN97  which  was 
initially  occupied  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  earlier  age  of  Feature  18  compared  to  the  general  sheet 
refuse  midden  at  41DN79  is  apparent  in  this  figure.  When  only  non-vitrified  blue-tinted  ironstones  (#8)  and  light 
blue-tinted  whitewares  are  examined  (Figu.-e  12-8b)  for  these  farmsteads,  i’  is  apparent  that  the  ironstone 
predominate  at  sites  occupied  early,  while  blue-tinted  whitewares  are  more  frcq  .ent  at  later  sites,  reilccting  the 
temporal  differences  in  their  popularity.  Feature  18  at  41DN79  appears  anomolous,  with  a  higher  frequency  of 
blue-tinted  whitewares.  These  ceramics  however  correlate  well  with  the  sheet  refuse  midden  which  intruded  into 
the  upper  levels  of  this  feature.  Sites  abandoned  in  the  late  nineteenth  or  early  twentieth  century  also  exhibited 
higher  percentages  of  ironstones  to  blue-tinted  whitewares  (e.g.,  4IDN77,  41DN79,  and  41DN466).  Farmsteads 
occupi^  after  1930  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  blue  tinted  whitewares.  A  small  number  of  twentieth-century 
refined  earthenware  types  were  recovered  from  farmsteads  in  this  area.  Among  these  ceramics  were  (#10),  imitation 
flow  blue  (1890-1925),  (#1 1,  #12)  ivory-tinted  whitewares,  and  fiesta  (#14).  These  types  accounted  for  about  15% 
of  the  refined  earthenware  assemblages  from  41  DN  157  and  4IDN167.  Site  4IDN157  was  occupied  until  the  1980s, 
while  41DN167  was  also  occupied  until  fairly  recently. 

In  the  Crosgrove's  Bottom  area,  the  twentieth  century  types  (#11,  #12,  and  #14)  were  absent,  except  for  two 
ivory-tinted  whiiewarc  sherds  (#11,  #12)  from  41DN198.  Figure  12-lOa  indicates  that  blue-tinted  ironstones  (#8) 
and  blue-timed  whitewares  (#13)  predominated  at  all  assemblages,  with  only  41 DN275  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  blue-tinted  whitewares.  Early  whitewares  (#4,  #5)  also  occurred  in  each  assemblage,  ranging  from  about  4  to 
8%  of  the  refined  earthenwares.  Vitrified  blue-tinted  ironstones  (#7)  ranged  from  4  to  10%.  while  pure  white 
whitewares  (#9;  1890-1992)  accounted  for  between  1%  and  10%  of  the  refined  earthenwares. 

P.cfincd  cHTthcnwarc  types  frorn  three  fumistesds  t'rosii  the  northe”*  psn  of  the  project  ar?3  shown  in 
Figure  12- 1  Ob.  As  in  the  other  pans  of  the  project  area,  blue-tinted  ironstones  and  blue-tinted  whitewares  dominated 
the  assemblages.  White  whitewares  (#9)  accounted  for  at  least  19%  of  the  assemblages  from  4IC036  and  41GS79, 
while  ivory-tinted  whitewares  (#1 1,  #12)  were  imponant  only  at  41GS79.  The  data  for  41GS79  indicates  that  this 
farmstead  was  occupied  for  a  long  period,  including  both  early  types  (e.g.,  #4,  #5,  and  #8),  but  at  least  20%  were 
purchased  after  1920  (#11,  and  #12).  In  contrast,  the  refined  eanhenware  assemblage  from  41COI21  is  unusual. 
This  farmstead  was  also  occupied  until  recently,  but  only  pre-1930s  refined  eanhenware  types  were  commonly 
recovered.  This  suggests  that  either  the  family  was  conservative  and  purchased  few  new  styles  or  newer  ceramics 
were  deposited  in  trash  features  which  were  not  excavated. 
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Figure  12.10  Major  refined  earthenware  types  at  larmsteads  in  the  Cosgrove’s  Bottom  Area  (a)  and  the 
Northeast  Area  (b)  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  projea  area.  Percentages  are  based  on  refined 
earthenware  *ype/rcflncd  earthenware  total.  Type  4,5  is  transitional  pearlware/early  whitewates; 
Type  7  is  high-fired  blue-tinted  ironstones,  Ty^  8  is  non-vitrified  jiue-tinted  ironstones,  lype 
9  is  white  whitewares,  and  Type  13  is  blue-tinted  whitcwarcs. 
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A  comparison  of  decorative  attributes  between  the  central  project  area  and  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  sites  reflects  some 
evidence  for  socioeconomic  or  ethnic  differences  between  these  areas.  Figure  12-1  la  illustrates  the  percentage  of 
refined  earthenwares  with  decorations  and  the  number  of  decoration  combinations  identified  at  nine  farmsteads  in 
the  central  area.  This  same  inforn  ation  is  illustrated  for  five  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  farmsteads  in  Figure  12-1  lb. 
Farmsteads  that  continued  to  be  occupied  after  1930  are  characterized  by  assemblages  containing  at  least  20% 
decorated  refined  earthenwares  (e.g.,  41DN157  and  41DN167).  The  single  exception  is  Feature  18  which  contained 
more  than  40%  decorated  sherds.  These  sherds,  however,  exhibited  early  handpainted,  stencilled,  spattered,  and 
transfer-printed  motifs  associated  with  pre-1860  ceramics.  The  high  percentage  of  decorative  refined  eanhenwares 
at  41DN273  was  unexpected,  but  largely  reflects  late  decorative  combinations  including  scalloped  and/or  relief¬ 
decorated  edges.  The  low  frequency  of  decorated  refined  earthenwares  from41DN77  and  41DN234  was  unexpected 
and  is  not  easily  explained  and  does  not  appear  to  correlate  with  any  socioeconomic  or  ethnic  trends.  As  discussed 
earlier,  sites  41DN233  and  41DN234  were  occupied  during  a  similar  period  most  probably  by  tenants  or  small 
landowners,  and  therefore  a  similar  frequency  of  decorated  sherds  were  expected  for  these  two  farmsteads. 

Socioeconomic  or  ethnic  patterns  associated  with  the  refined  earthenwares  from  these  assemblages  is  tentative 
at  best  based  on  the  number  of  decorative  combinations  identified  for  each  farmstead.  Farmsteads  in  the 
Crosgrove’s  Bottom  area  exhibited  less  than  10  combinations,  while  farmsteads  in  the  central  area  all  had  more  than 
10  decorative  combinations,  except  41DN77  and  41DN97.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  Anglo  fanners  in  the  central 
area  acquired  more  different  decorative  patterns  than  the  Anglo  and  African-American  fanners,  sharecroppers,  and 
tenant  farmers  in  Crosgrove’s  Bottom.  Other  factors,  however,  may  be  associated  with  this  pattern,  including  date 
of  occupation  (e.g.,  F'  mure  18  at  41DN79)  and  length  of  occupation  (41DN157)  where  decorative  patterns  reflect 
buying  preferences  anu  availability  patterns  over  several  generations.  Moir  (1988c)  reports  that  like  other  project 
ar<.  :is  in  North  Texas,  "Socioeconomic  separation  between  landowner  and  tenant  assemblages  was  not  evident  in  the 
types  of  fine  tablewares  recovered"  from  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  farmsteads. 

riottle  Glass 

The  highest  frequencies  of  bottle  glass,  and  the  ratio  of  bottle  glass  to  ceramics  reflects  occupation  into  the  mid- 
or  late  twentieth  century.  Early  farmsteads  exhibit  a  smaller  bottle  glass/ceramic  ratio  that  later  farmsteads.  Figure 
12-12a  illustrates  this  ratio  for  fannsteads  in  the  central  project  area,  while  Figure  12-12b  provides  comparative  data 
for  the  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  area.  In  the  central  area,  bottle  glass  was  between  4  and  8  times  more  frequent  than 
ceramics  at  five  sites  occupied  at  least  to  1930  or  later.  The  highest  ratio  was  reported  for  41DN157  which  was 
occupied  by  a  well-to-do  ranching  family  and  continued  to  be  occupied  until  the  1980s.  Sites  41DN97  and  41 DN 167 
also  had  long  occupation  histories,  while  41DN81  and  41DN166  were  probably  abandoned  by  1930,  but  were 
probably  occupied  for  40-50  j'ears.  In  the  Crosgrove’s  bottom  area,  the  highest  ratios  also  occurred  at  farmsteads 
occupied  up  to  or  after  1930.  In  both  areas,  farmsteads  occupied  near  the  tum-of-the-ceniury  or  before  1930  had 
lower  bottle  glass/ceramic  ratios. 

Major  bottle  glass  types  recovered  from  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads  include  fruit  jars,  condiment  bottles,  and 
beverage  containers,  including  soda,  mineral  water,  and  liquors.  Large  collections  of  whole  or  nearly  complete 
bottles  were  found  in  several  trash  features,  while  the  bulk  of  the  bottle  glass  from  farmsteads  were  recovered  as 
small  sherds  in  the  sheet  refuse  midden.  The  filled  well  associated  with  the  early  component  contained  a  trash 
assemblage  high  in  bottle  glass  and  tin  can  fragments.  A  number  of  whole  fruit  jars  and  liquor  bottles  were  found 
in  this  well.  Similarly  high  densities  of  bottle  glass  were  found  in  trash  dumps  depo.siteri  in  depressions  associated 
with  collapsed  cellars  (e.g.,  41DN167). 
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Architectural  Remaii  r 

Bricks  were  uncommon  in  the  assemblages  recovered  from  many  farmsteads,  while  window  glass,  nails,  and 
building  material  were  frequent  (..ce  Chapters  7  and  8).  The  absence  of  bricks  at  a  number  of  farmsteads  reflects 
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Figure  12.11  The  percentage  of  decorated  refined  earthenwares  and  the  number  of  decoration  combinations 
for  farmsteads  in  the  Central  Area  (a)  and  the  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  Area  (b)  of  the  Ray  Roberts 
Lake  project  area.  Percentages  are  based  on  decorated  refined  earthenwarcs/total  relined 
earthenwares.  • 
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Figure  12.12  Vessel  glass/ccramic  ratio  for  farmsteads  in  the  Central  Area  (b)  and  the  Crosgrove’s  Bottom 
Area  (b)  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Ratios  arc  based  on  vessel  glass  total/ceramic 
total.  Vessel  glass  includes  bottle,  table,  lamp,  and  unidentified  burned  or  melted  sherds. 
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two  factors  (1)  native  sandstone  was  used  by  many  families  for  chimney  construction  and  piers,  and  (2)  later 
dwellings  had  metal  hanging  chimneys.  Native  sandstone  and/or  limestone  were  used  for  the  walls  of  hand-dug 
wells,  and  the  use  of  brick  in  wells  was  uncommon.  Handmade  brick  rubble  to  a  chimney  was  recovered  from  the 
house  area  at  4 ICO  121.  Other  farmsteads  with  brick  features  include  4 1DN466  and  41GS79.  The  brick  found  at 
41DN466  was  associated  with  a  collapsed  and  buried  handmade  brick  cellar.  At  41GS79,  the  recovered  brick 
included  handmade  bricks  from  the  dwelling  chimney  and  machine-made  bricks  from  the  cellar. 

Nails  recovered  from  sheet  refuse  deposits  in  the  project  area  indicated  associations  between  building  condition 
as  well  as  construction  dates.  Figure  12-13a  illustrates  the  ratio  of  wire  nails  to  machine-cut  nails  at  a  sample  of 
farmsteads  from  the  central  project  area.  This  figure  indicates  that  wire  and  machine-cut  nails  were  relatively 
equally  frequent  at  six  of  the  10  farmsteads  examined.  A  higher  ratio  of  wire  to  machine-cut  nails  occurred  at 
farmsteads  with  major  building  episodes  during  the  twentieth  century  (41DN81  and  41DN167).  The  ratio  at 
41DN157  is  less  than  expected  given  that  this  farmstead  was  occupied  until  recently  and  several  major  outbuildings 
were  built  during  the  twentieth  century.  This  discrepancy,  however,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
twentieth-century  structures  at  this  farmstead  had  not  collapsed  and  several  were  moved  from  the  site  still  assembled 
(e.g.,  large  barn).  Figure  12-13b  illustrates  the  ratio  of  wire  and  machine-cut  nails  in  the  Crosgrove's  Bottom  area. 
These  data  similarly  indicate  low  ratios  at  farmsteads  where  major  building  episodes  date  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  high  ratio  of  wire  nails  at  41DN198  is  associated  with  the  shed  addition  and  roof  of  the  dwelling  at  this  site; 
the  original  dwelling  was  log.  High  wire  to  machine-cut  nail  ratios  were  reported  for  41DN349,  and  41C0121, 
41GS46,  and  41GS79  in  the  northeastern  project  area.  At  each  of  these  farmsteads,  major  building  episodes  were 
conducted  during  the  twentieth  century.  At  41C0121,  this  building  included  most  of  the  major  outbuildings  (e.g., 
privy,  sheds,  bam,  and  blacksmith  shop)  as  wel'  u  additions  to  the  dwelling. 

I  aiding  material  recovered  from  farmsteads  in  the  project  area  included  fencing  wire  (barbed  and  plain),  fence 
staples,  mortar,  concrete,  and  building  hardware  (e.g.,  doorknobs,  hinges,  screws).  High  frequencies  of  building 
material  were  associated  with  farmsteads  characterized  by  burned  and/or  collapsed  dwellings  and  outbuildings, 
particularly  those  farmsteads  with  frame  structures  rather  than  log  buildings. 

Personal  Items 

Personal  items  exhibited  low  but  variable  frequencies  at  farmsteads  in  the  region.  Major  types  of  personal  items 
recovered  from  these  farmsteads  were  buttons,  metal  clothing  fasteners,  jewelry,  stoneware  tobacco  pipes,  tobacco 
tags,  children's  toys  (e.g.,  marbles),  and  slateboard  and  slate  pencil  fragnents.  Personal  hygiene  items  (e.g.,  combs 
and  toothbrushes)  also  occurred  but  were  less  frequent.  A  small  number  of  bone  personal  items,  largely  buttons, 
were  recovered  from  several  farmsteads  (Table  12-7). 

Thin  and  Heavy  Metal 

The  major  artifacts  reported  in  this  category  were  tin  can  fragments  and  unidentifiable  scraps  of  thin  or  heavy 
metal;  most  of  which  were  iron.  Tin  e;m  fragments  were  included  in  this  category  because  with  rare  exception, 
whole  or  diagnostic  tin  cans  were  not  found.  Thin  and  heavy  metal  remains  generally  accounted  for  between  10% 
and  20%  of  the  collected  artifact  assemblage.  Higher  percentages  occurred  at  farmsteads  with  low  artifact  samples 
(e.g.,  41DN146),  farmsteads  with  major  trash  features  (e.g.,  41C0121  and  41DN167)  or  sites  with  relatively  low 
frequencies  of  architectural  material  (e.g,,  41GS79). 

Household  Items 

This  artifact  category  occurred  as  low  frequency  remains  wh.ch  included  primarily  metal  bottle  caps  (e.g.,  crown 
caps),  rubber  fruit  jar  liners,  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  furniture  parts  (e.g,,  casters),  cunain  hardware,  sad  irons, 
sewing  items  (e.g,,  scissors,  straight  pins,  needles),  and  household  cleaning  implements.  A  small  number  of  bone 
utensil  handles  were  recovered  from  farmsteads  in  the  project  area  (Table  12-7). 
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Figure  12.13  Machine-cut  nailAvirc  nail  ratios  for  farnisteads  in  the  Central  Area  (a)  and  the  Crosgrnve’s 
Bottom  Area  (b)  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Ratios  are  based  on  wire  nail 
total/machine-cut  nail  total. 
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Table  12-7 

Worked  Bone  Artifacts  from  Historic  Farmsteads^ 


Farmstead 

Provenience 

Artifact  Type 

41C0121 

U.59,  L.1,  S91  El  17 

2  4-hole  buttons 

U.62,  L.1,  S90E118 

1  4-hole  button 

41DN79 

U.79,  L.1,  S202  E200 

1  button,  unid.  frag. 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  El/2,  L.1,  FS 

1  4-hole  button 

Block  2,  Fc.18,  Wl/2,  L.2 

1  Ig.  utensil  handle 

Block  2,  Fc.18,  Wl/2,  L.2 

1  tubular  bead 

Block  2,  Fc.18,  Wl/2,  L.3 

1  tubular  bead 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  Wl/2,  L.3,  FS 

2  4-hole  button 

Block  2,  Fe.lS,  El/2,  L.2 

1  4-hole  button 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  El/2,  L.3 

1  S-hole  button 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  El/2,  L.3 

1  lice  comb  fragment 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  El/2,  L4 

1  S-holc  button 

Block  2,  Fe,18,  El/2,  L4,  FS 

3  lice  comb  fragments 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  El/2,  L4,  FS 

1  4-hole  button 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  El/2.  L5 

2  4-hole  buttons 

Block  2,  Fe.l8,  E/12,  L5 

1  tubular  bead 

41DN81 

U.O,  Fc.16,  LI,  FS 

1  4-hole  button 

U.O,  Fe.l6,  L5 

1  4-hole  button 

41DN91 

U.2,  L.1,  ECI  collection 

2  utensil  handle  frags. 

41DN166 

U.130,  L.2,  S204  E241,  Fc.l 

1  doll  limb  fragment 

U.136,  L.1,  S202  E241,Fc.l 

1  button,  unid.  frag. 

41DN224 

U.22,  L.1,  S380  E340  If- 

‘dti'Kton  with  shank 

U.108.  L.2,  S392  E340.  Trench  3 

1  4-hole  button 

41DN248 

U.45,  L2,  S80  Elio,  Fe.6 

1  hole  button 

U.62,  L.2,  S86  Ell 

.  hole  button 

41DN275 

U.170,  LO,  S208  E180 

1  4-hole  button 

Provenience  designations:  U  -  unit  number,  L  ^ 
W  and  E  refer  to  west  and  east  1/2  of  unit,  Fe  - 
screen  sample. 


excavation  level, 
feature,  FS  >•  fine 


Machine  and  Waeon  Hardware  and  loots 

Both  the  machine  and  wagon  hardware  and  the  tool  category  occurred  as  lew  frequency  remains.  Machine  and 
wagon  hardware  included  primarily  nuts,  belts,  washers,  and  identifiable  items  such  as  mower  blades,  box  staples, 
axle  rods,  headlight  parts,  and  similar  items.  Nuts,  bolts,  and  washers  were  the  most  common.  Among  tools  were 
items  such  as  fishing  weights,  axe  heads,  bastard  files,  triangular  files,  saw  blades,  and  ferrules.  The  largest 
assemblage  of  machine  and  wagon  hardware  and  tools  were  obtained  at  41C0121 .  These  items  were  found  largely 
in  Block  1  located  within  the  blacksmith  shop  (see  Chapter  8).  Other  items  included  parts  of  animal  traps. 


•  • 


Horse  and  Stable  Gear 


Horse  and  stable  gear  occurred  in  the  assemblages  from  most  fannsteads,  exhibiting  low  frequenices.  Like 
machine  and  wagon  hardware,  the  highest  frequency  of  horse  and  stable  items  were  recovered  from  the  blacksmith 
shop  at  41C0121  Common  horse  and  stable  gear  found  at  farmsteads  in  the  region  include  snap  hooks,  harness 
and  rein  buck  ings,  horse  and  mule  shoes,  harness  rivets,  and  horse  bits.  Horseshoe  nails  were  relatively 

uncommon . 

Ammunition 

This  category  included  primarily  riraftre  and  centerfire  cartridges  and  shotgun  shells  and  wadding.  Less 
frequently  lead  shot,  grapeshot,  percussion  caps,  and  gun  parts  were  found.  Several  gunflints  were  also  recovered 
(e.g.,  41DN79  and  41DN248). 

Electrical  Items 

This  category  was  extremely  infrequent  at  most  farmsteads  in  the  region,  particularly  those  abandoned  before 
telephone  or  electric  service  was  installed.  The  major  artifacts  included  in  this  category  were  batteiy  parts  which 
occurred  at  many  farmsteads. 

Miscellaneous  Other 

This  category  includes  those  items  that  could  not  easily  be  included  in  the  above  categories.  These  items  were 
primarily  modem  trash,  including  cigarette  butts,  paper  agments,  foil  and  cellophane  or  plastic  fragments,  plastic 
bag  ties,  plastic  dishes  and  utensils,  and  similar  items.  Higher  frequencies  of  miscellaneous  items  were  reported 
for  recently  abandoned  sites,  sites  still  occupied  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  Corps,  and  sites  that  were 
disturbed  after  they  were  abandoned  (e.g.,  vandalized,  associated  with  landfill  areas,  or  received  heavy  foot  traffic; 
see  also  the  trash  associated  with  the  blacksmith  shop  at  41C012I). 


Regional  Comparative  Study  of  Fannsteads: 

Ray  Roberts  Lake,  Lewisville  Lake,  Joe  Pool  Lake, 
and  RIchland-Chainbers  Creek  Projects 

A  regional  analysis  of  farmsteads  in  northcentral  Texas  will  be  accomplished  using  data  from  four  major 
reservoir  projects  in  the  region.  These  projects  include  Ray  Roberts  Lake  (Skinner  et  al.  1982a,  b,;  Skinner  and 
Baird  1985),  Lewisville  Lake  (Brown  and  Lebo  1991;  Lebo  and  Brown  1990;  Lebo  1991),  Joe  Pool  Lake  (Fcrring 
and  Reese  1982;  Jumey,  Lebo,  and  Green  1988),  and  Richland-Chambcrs  Creek  (Archaeology  Research  Program 
1982;  Jumey  and  Moir  1987;  Moir  and  Jumey  1987a,b,c).  Data  from  these  projects  will  be  utilized  to  examine 
two  major  topics  (1)  association  between  socioeconomic,  ethnic,  religous,  and  racial  background  and  fannstead 
architecture,  farm  layout,  .ind  the  artifactural  record,  and  (2)  foodways. 


Association  of  Settler's  Background  and 
the  Architectural  and  Anifaciuai  Record 


Farmstead  Architecture 


Although  the  farmsteads  located  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  were  occupied  by  families  from  varying 
socioeconomic,  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial  backgrounds,  these  families  shared  similar  lifcways  which  are  evident 
in  the  architectural  and  archaeological  remains  recovered  from  the  studied  farmsteads.  As  discussed  earlier,  most 
families  in  the  region  were  largely  self-sufficient  farmers  who  raised  most  of  their  own  food,  were  involved  in 


cotton  cash  crop  agriculture,  and  who  acquired  most  of  their  food  and  necessities  from  their  own  labors  or  through 
trading  and  bartering  with  their  neighbors  and  from  stores  in  nearby  towns  such  as  Pilot  Point,  Valley  View,  and 
Sanger.  While  some  variability  in  farm  activities  occurred  among  families  in  the  area,  distinct  socioeconomic, 
ethnic,  religious,  or  racial  patterns  were  not  evident  in  the  architectural,  archival,  oral  history,  and  archaeological 
data.  Figure  12-14  indicates  that  wells,  cellars,  bams  or  sheds,  animal  pens  or  stables  and  corrals  were  common 
features  at  farmsteads  studied  in  1986-1987.  Each  of  these  structural  types  occurred  at  farmsteads  established  by 
Anglo-American,  foreign-bom  European,  and  freed  slave  settlers.  For  example,  sec  the  African-American 
farmstead  at  41DN198,  the  Anglo-American  farmstead  at  41DN248,  and  the  German  farmstead  at  41DN1 18  (see 
Chapter  8  and  architectural  discussion  above). 
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Figure  12-14.  The  percentage  of  farmsteads  investigated  in  1986-1987  (n=42)  with  specific  extant  outbuildings. 
For  example,  of  the  42  farmsteads  included  here,  80.9%  of  them  had  cellar  remains,  57. 1  %  of  them  had  bam/shed 
outbuildings,  and  so  tbrth. 


In  studying  farmsteads  in  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  area  in  Dallas  County,  Moir  and  Jumey  (1988)  reached  a  similar 
conclusion  that  a  direct  association  did  not  occur  between  nationality,  ethnicity,  or  racial  background  and 
architectural  and  archaeological  remains  such  that  a  distinct  pattern  could  be  assigned  to  a  specific  group  of  settlers, 
but  some  differences  are  evident  among  families  from  different  regions  of  the  United  States  (e.g..  Upper  South, 
Lower  South,  Midwest). 
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For  example,  both  the  Holvecks  (41DL183),  who  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  in  1872  from  France,  and  the 
Hintzes  (41DL181),  who  immigrated  to  the  U.S.  in  about  1878  from  Germany,  occupied  dwellings  and 
left  behind  artifacts  that  looked  the  same  as  those  recovered  from  native  bom  households  (e.g.,  Penn, 
Anderson,  Pool,  and  Lowe  households). 

Different  building  traditions  predominated  and  characterized  particular  cultural  regions  in  the  U.S.  (e.g..  Upper 
South,  Lower  South).  As  families  from  several  different  cultural  areas  imntigrated  to  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area 
they  brought  their  traditions  with  them.  Within  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area,  these  traditions  are  mixed,  occurring 
across  cultural  boundaries,  indicating  a  blending  of  traditions.  For  example,  site  41DN198  was  settled  by  African- 
Americans  during  the  late  1800s,  and  structures  at  this  site  included  a  log  dogtrot  dwelling,  a  cellar,  a  hay  crib,  a 
stable,  sheds,  animal  pens,  and  a  possible  smokehouse.  In  contrast,  sites  41DN107,  41DN224,  and  41DN250  were 
settled  by  members  of  the  Jones  Family  who  immigrated  from  the  Upper  South.  The  earliest  dwellings  at  41DN224 
and  41DN250  were  single  pen  log  houses,  while  the  second  house  at  41DN224  was  a  frame  dogtrot.  The 
outbuildings  at  these  three  farmsteads  included  cribs,  cellars,  stone-lined  wells,  anima'  pens,  and  at  41DN250,  a 
smokehouse,  cribs,  sheds,  a  double  crib  log  bam,  and  animal  pens.  This  information  indicates  that  while  these 
families  have  different  heritages  and  immigrated  from  different  cultural  regions,  the  architectural  assemblages  from 
these  farmsteads  indicated  a  blending  of  cultural  traditions. 

The  architectural  record  fur  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  corresponds  well  with  the  data  reported  for  the  Lewisville 
Lake  and  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  areas  which  were  settled  primarily  by  families  from  the  Upper  South  and  Midwest,  with 
a  smaller  number  of  foreign-bom  settlers  and  immigrants  from  the  Lower  South.  In  contrast,  the  architectural 
records  from  Ray  Roberts  Lake  and  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area  are  more  variable  .as  the  Richland-Chambers 
Creek  area  was  settled  largely  by  families  from  the  Lower  South  (see  Brown  and  Lebo  1991;  Ferring  and  Reese 
1982;  Jumey  and  Moir  1987;  Jumey,  Lebo,  and  Green  1988;  Lebo  and  Brown  1990;  Moir  and  Jumey  1987b, c). 

While  cellars,  privys,  stone-lined  wells,  log  and  frame  cribs,  animal  pens,  and  bams  and  sheds  were  commonly 
found  at  farmsteads  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake,  Lewisville  Lake,  and  Joe  Pool  Lake  areas,  they  were  uncommon  or 
absent  at  farmsteads  in  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area.  Moir  (1987a)  stales  that  the  paucity  of  some  of  these 
outbuilding  structures  reflects  not  cultural  differences  but  pre.servation  problems.  ’Since  most  all  of  the  Richland 
Creek  farmsteads  were  abandoned  by  1950  or  earlier,  privies,  smokehouses,  sheds,  fences,  and  paths  [within  the 
yard]  had  long  since  disappeared.  Many  sites  had  been  plowed  or  overgrazed,  removing  most  other  types  of 
evidence.’  While  the  effect  of  preservation  cannot  be  discounted,  cultural  differences  do  occur  between  these 
project  areas.  Many  sites  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  were  also  abandoned  prior  to  1950  (e.g.,  4IDN166, 
41DN466, 41DN248,  among  others)  but  still  contained  good  evidence  of  outbuilding  structures  nut  commonly  found 
in  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area,  and  these  differences  reflect  a  predominance  of  Lower  South  cultural  traits, 
with  some  Upper  South  and  Midwest  traits. 

The  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area  comprised  "intensively  cultivated  cotton  farms"  (Moir  and  Jumey  1987c), 
while  the  other  three  reservoir  areas  were  characterized  largely  by  diversified  farms.  Of  the  32  farmsteads  discussed 
by  Moir  and  Jumey  (1987c),  none  had  evidence  of  cellars,  log  cribs,  smokehouses,  chicken  coops  or  animal  pens, 
corrals,  or  stables,  each  of  which  occurred  in  the  other  project  areas.  The  absence  of  cellars  in  the  Richland- 
Chambers  Creek  area  reflects  the  preponderance  of  families  from  the  Lower  South  where  cellars  were  not  common. 
Smokehouses  were  under-represented  in  each  of  these  project  areas,  while  animal  pens,  corrals,  and  stables  were 
commonly  found  in  the  three  reservoir  areas  where  families  practiced  diversified  farming,  cotton  production,  and 
cattle  raising.  Many  of  these  outbuildings  would  have  been  relatively  uncommon  among  families  relying  entirely 
on  cash  crop  cotton  cultivation.  As  Figure  12-lSa  and  Figure  12-15b  indicate  these  outbuildings  occurred  in  the 
prairie  environs  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  where  families  were  involved  in  cotton  production,  but  also  produced 
much  of  their  own  food,  including  a  small  number  of  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  cattle.  Some  variability  is 
evident  among  these  prairie  environs  with  farmsteads  documented  in  the  Eastern  Cross  Timbers  (Figure  12-lSc). 
Many  of  the  sheds/bams  and  cribs  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake,  Lewisville  Lake,  and  Joe  Pool  Lake  areas  were  used 
for  storing  grains,  cotton,  or  com.  The  frequency  of  the  fann  outbuildings  for  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake,  Joe  Pool 
Lake,  and  Richland-Chambers  Creek  areas  arc  shown  in  Figure  12-16. 


•  ••••••• 
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Similar  log  and  f'ame  building  technologies  were  utilized  by  families  in  each  of  the  four  reservoir  areas;  note 
that  little  architectural  data  remained  in  the  Lewisville  Lake  area.  Owelling  types  included  log  single  pen,  frame 
single  and  frame  double  pen,  log  and  frame  dogtrots,  Cumberlands,  Gable  and  Hip-Roof  Bungalows,  Central  Hall, 
T-plans  and  Cross-Gables,  and  Shotgun  houses.  Of  the  dwellings  documented  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  during  the  1986- 
1987  season,  the  most  frequent  dwelling  type  was  the  single  pen  log  house  (see  Chapters  7  and  8).  In  order  of  their 
frequency.  Central  Hall  and  Cumberland  houses  were  most  common  in  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  area  (Jumey  1988a), 
while  Cumberlands,  Gable  Bungalows,  and  frame  double  pens  were  most  frequent  in  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek 
area  (Jumey  1987a,d).  Three  Shotgun  dwellings  were  reported  for  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area  (Jumey 
1987a,d),  while  none  were  reported  in  the  other  reservoir  areas. 

Farm  Layout 

Moir  (1987a)  reports  that  farm  layout  was  not  haphazard  being  regulated  within  reasonable  limits  by  a 
household’s  cultural  affiliations  and  ethnic  roots.  The  space  surrounding  the  dwelling  was  partitioned,  and  the 
placement  of  domestic  support  structures,  such  as  sheds,  smokehouses,  privies,  cellars,  wells,  cisterns,  and  bams 
was  determined  in  part  by  cultural  background  but  also  by  household  needs.  Using  historical  geography  models 
of  Upper  South  farmsteads  (e.g..  Classic  1968,  1975;  Kniffen  1965;  Kniffenand  Glassie  1966;  Smith,  Barton,  and 
Riordan  1982),  farm  layouts  were  modeled  for  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  (Moir  1987a)  and  the  Joe  Pool  Lake 
area  (Moirb).  Glassie  (1975)  reports  that  farm  layout  varied  within  and  among  culture  areas,  of  which  some  of  this 
variability  was  temporal.  Farmsteads  had  two  centers, 

the  house  and  the  bam,  around  which  smaller  dependencies  were  dropped.  Beside  the  house  are  the 
outbuildings  needed  by  the  woman  in  order  to  get  food  on  the  table;  beside  the  bam  are  the  outbuildings 
needed  by  the  man  to  keep  the  cattle  fat.  (Classic  1975:144) 

Moir  (1987a,  1988a)  defined  proxemics  as  the  interpretation  of  the  spatial  and  diachronic  patterning  of  the  yard 
around  dwellings.  Farmstead  space  was  divided  into  two  yards,  the  active  yard  and  the  peripheral  yard.  The  active 
yard  corresponds  with  Classic’s  recognition  of  the  woman’s  yard  space  and  outbuildings,  while  the  peripheral  yard 
correlates  with  the  man’s  yard  space  and  outbuildings.  Within  the  active  yard,  two  major  activity  areas  are  defined, 
including  the  inner  active  and  the  outer  active  yards.  The  inner  active  yard  surrounds  the  dwelling  and  does  not 
contain  outbuildings.  Some  families  swept  the  inner  active  yard;  see  Richland-Chambers  Creek  and  Joe  Pool  Lake 
reports,  and  for  the  Ray  Robens  Lake  area  see  Chapter  10  of  this  volume.  The  inner  active  yard  was  also 
sometimes  fenced,  separating  the  dwelling  from  the  outbuildings  in  the  outer  active  yard.  Fenced  yards  are  evident 
at  some  of  the  Lewisville  Lake  (Lebo  1991),  and  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads  discussed  in  Chapter  8  of  this 
volume.  The  major  sheet  refuse  midden  occurred  in  the  outer  active  yard  along  with  chicken  coops,  wells,  cisterns, 
smokehouses,  and  privies;  privies  often  marked  the  outer  edge  of  this  yard.  Beyond  the  privy  and  the  active  yard 
was  the  peripheral  yard,  which  contained  the  major  bams,  cribs,  and  sheds.  Utilizing  data  compiled  from  50 
farmsteads,  Moir  (1987a)  defined  the  space  comprising  eacli  yard,  noting  that  the  distances  between  the  dwelling 
and  specific  outbuildings  and  the  yard  areas  are  modal  distances  not  absolute  distances  (Figure  12-17a  and  Figure 
12-17b).  This  same  model  was  applied  to  the  farmsteads  in  the  Joe  Pool  Lake  area  with  similar  results,  although 
the  sheet  refuse  middens  indicated  larger,  more  dispersed  yard  areas  than  recorded  for  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek 
area  (Moir  1988a).  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  models  of  farmstead  yard  proxemics  are  applicable  on 
a  general  level,  with  variations  among  farmsteads  also  reflecting  differences  in  surface  topography,  available 
resources  (e.g.,  water),  the  relative  abundance  of  available  land,  and  whether  a  farmstead  was  occupied  by  tenants 
or  landowners.  For  example,  at  4 IC0143  the  placement  of  the  chicken  coop  does  not  correspond  with  the  proxciiiic 
model,  The  chicken  coop  which  would  have  been  utilized  most  frequently  by  the  women  and  girls  in  the  family 
and  therefore  should  have  been  located  in  the  active  yard,  is  located  farther  from  the  dwelling  than  major 
outbuildings  common  to  the  peripheral  yard  sheds,  corra'",  and  bams  (see  Chapter  7).  Socioeconomic  differences 
would  affect  not  only  the  amount  of  land  a  family  sharecropped,  tenant  fanned,  or  owned,  but  also  ihe  types  of 
buildings  that  may  have  been  utilized.  Few  tenants  would  have  had  much  resources  or  Finances  to  build  outbuildings 
not  provided  by  the  landholder.  Families  with  large  tracts  of  land  could  best  afford  to  utilize  a  larger  aiea  within 
both  the  active  yard  and  the  peripheral  yard.  For  ex  mple,  compare  11DN157.  41DN224,  41DN19il,  and 


41C0143.  Both  the  active  and  peripheral  yards  at  41DN198  are  relatively  small,  while  larger  yards  are  visible  at 
the  other  three  farmsteads.  The  relative  size  of  these  yards  also  may  have  played  a  role  in  yard  layout. 

The  yard  layout  data  for  major  outbuildings  at  the  farmsteads  investigated  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  during  1986-1987 
indicate  that  unlike  the  proxemic  data  reported  for  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area,  some  outbuildings  were 
located  vdthin  the  inner  active  yard  and  were  not  limited  to  the  outer  active  or  peripheral  yards  (see  Chapters  7  and 
8).  Wells  and  cellars  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  active  yard,  although  some  occurred  over  50  m  from  the 
dwelling.  Privies  appeared  to  be  located  near  the  fringe  of  the  active  yard  as  reported  by  Moir  (1987a),  although 
some  were  located  less  than  20  m  from  the  house.  The  greatest  variability  in  the  proxemic  pattern  reported  by  Moir 
(1987a,  1988a),  was  the  distribution  of  outbuildings.  A  number  of  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads  had  outbuildings 
located  in  the  active  yard  and  within  15  m  of  the  house.  Many  of  these  same  farms,  however,  also  had  outbuildings 
located  in  the  peripheral  yard.  The  outbuildings  situated  closest  to  the  dwelling  were  most  often  small  sheds. 


Artifactual  Record 


The  artifactual  records  from  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads  were  similar  with  those  documented  for  the  Joe  Pool 
Lake  and  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  project  areas.  In  each  of  these  project  areas,  domestic  and  farm-activity 
related  artifacts  were  recovered  from  broad  sheet  refuse  middens  (see  Chapters  7  and  8).  These  middens  contained 
a  rain  of  largely  broken  artifacts  deposited  in  the  active  yard.  Similar  deposition  occurred  in  the  peripheral  yard, 
but  densities  in  this  area  arc  characteristically  low.  Some  trash  features  occur  in  this  region,  inflating  artifact  counts 
when  encountered.  In  many  outbuilding  locales,  few  artifacts  were  recovered  because  of  the  nature  of  the  activities 
associated  with  these  structures. 

Jumey  and  Moir  (1987)  report  that  in  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  area,  many  of  the  similarities  present  among 
farmstead  assemblages  represent  the  strong  traditional  orientation  of  these  rural  households,  regardless  of  temporal 
or  socioeconomic  status.  At  a  general  level,  similar  artifact  types,  occurring  in  relatively  similar  frequencies  were 
recovered  from  farmsteads  in  the  area.  In  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area,  as  well  as  other  project  areas  in  the 
region,  this  pattern  reflects  a  variety  of  factors,  including  length  of  occupation,  date  of  abandonment,  the  integrity 
of  farm  buildings  (e.g.,  standing,  collapsed,  or  moved),  among  others. 

A  test  of  these  factors  can  be  made  by  examining  several  farmsteads.  Using  data  from  live  famsteads  in 
Crosgfove’s  Bottom  and  five  farmsteads  in  the  central  area  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area,  a  comparison  is  made 
in  the  relative  frequency  of  specific  artifact  categories.  Figure  12- 18a  indicates  that  among  the  farmsteads  in 
Crosgrove’s  Bottom,  the  highest  percentage  of  architectural  remains  were  recovered  from  farmsteads  where  block 
excavations  were  conducted  under  the  dwelling  (41DN198  and  41DN234),  The  higher  percentage  of  architectural 
items  at  41DN198  also  reflect  the  twentieth  century  frame  additions  to  the  log  dogtrot  house  which  resulted  in  a 
large  nail  rain,  In  contrast,  the  highest  percentage  of  ceramics  were  recovered  from  farmsteads  where  large  surface 
collections  were  made,  including  41 DN233, 41 DN234,  and  41DN275.  The  ceramic  percentage  at  41DN233  is  also 
inflated  as  the  dwelling  location  was  not  identified  and  a  large  sample  of  building  material  was  not  found. 

Figure  12-18b  illustrates  the  percentage  contribution  of  specific  artifact  categories  for  the  central  area  of  the  Ray 
Roberts  Lake  project  area.  As  this  figure  indicates,  the  highest  percentage  of  architectural  remains  were  recovered 
from  farmsteads  where  block  excavations  were  undertaken  in  the  dwelling  area.  The  highest  percentage  of  ceramics 
occurred  at  41DN79.  Feature  18,  a  trash  deposit  associated  with  an  early  occupation  at  this  site.  In  both  areas  of 
the  reservoir,  it  is  clear  that  personal  items,  machine/wagon/haidwarc,  household  items,  horse  and  stable  gear,  and 
ammunition  occurred  as  low  frequency  artifact  categories.  Tlic  highest  percentage  of  personal  items  were  recovered 
at  41DN234  and  41DN79.  Feature  18  at  41DN79  concentrated  block  excavations  undertaken  in  the  dwelling  area. 
These  data  reflect  similar  patterns  reported  for  the  Lewisville  Lake,  Joe  Pool  Lake,  and  the  Richland-Chambers 
Creek  area. 
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Figure  12.18  Artifact  percentages  for  major  artifact  categories  at  farmsteads  in  the  Crosgrove’s  Bottom  Area 
(a)  and  the  Central  Area  (b)  of  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  project  area.  Cer  =  ceramics,  VG  = 
vessel  glass,  Arch  »  architectural  items.  Per  =  personal  items,  MWT  =  machine  and  wagon 
hardware  and  tools,  HH  =  household  items,  HS  =  horse  and  stable  gear,  and  Ammo  = 
ammunition. 


Foodwavs 


A.  comparative  study  of  faunal  assemblages  from  the  four  reservoirs  reveals  that  during  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  families  in  this  region  consumed  a  mixed  diet  of  wild,  aquatic,  and  domestic  animals.  The  meat 
diet  was  dominated  by  swine,  beef,  and  poultry.  A  similarly  varied  diet  is  evident  in  the  faunal  data  from  Richland- 
Chambers  Creek  (Jumey  1987c)  and  Joe  Pool  Lake  (Juniey  1988c).  Jumey  (1987a,  c)  states  that  in  the  Richland- 
Chambers  Creek  area. 

The  most  common  food  items  were  pig  and  cattle.  Pig  remains  dominated  most  assemblages,  but  cattle 
also  contributed  greatly  to  [the]  meat  diet. 

While  the  available  beef  and  swine  samples  recovered  from  farmsteads  were  low,  Jumey  (1987a,  c)  reported  that. 

During  the  twentieth  century,  the  Richland  Creek  diet,  especially  among  tenants,  changed  radically. 
Studies  among  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Texas  farm  families  during  the  1920s  indicated  that  138 
pounds  of  pork  and  only  12  pounds  of  beef  were  consumed  per  adult  per  year  (Vance  1929:246).  This 
general  trend  was  shown  by  the  faunal  remains  recovered  from  the  twentieth  century  Richland  Creek 
farmsteads. 

A  similar  trend  towards  higher  beef  consumption  was  not  identified  for  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads.  As 
with  the  Richland-Chambers  Creek  farmsteads,  the  faunal  assemblages  from  farmsteads  at  Ray  Roberts  Lake  were 
small.  Faunal  data  from  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads  indicates  that  families  in  the  area  had  a  mixed  diet  which 
included  cattle  and  swine,  but  which  was  not  dominated  by  beef  consumption,  A  trend  in  butchery  patterns, 
however,  was  evident  among  Ray  Roberts  Lake  farmsteads  (sec  Figure  12-3;  see  Table  9-3  for  data).  The  highest 
percentage  of  cut  bones  were  identified  at  farmsteads  that  were  occupied  until  fairly  recently.  Among  these  were 
41C0121,  41DN157,  41DN167,  and  41DN224.  The  settlers  at  41DN157  and  41DN224  are  known  to  have  raised 
large  herds  of  cattle  based  on  tax  roll  data.  Both  cattle  and  swine  bones  occurred  in  the  cut-bone  assemblage,  as 
well  as  chickens  and  rabbits  at  several  sites. 


Summary 

Historical  investigations  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  have  involved  both  excavation  a:id  documentary  research 
which  was  conducted  over  a  number  of  years  by  several  organizations  (see  Fcrring  1986;  Skinner  et  al.  1982a, 
Skinner  and  Baird  1985).  From  these  investigations  we  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  history  and  lifeways  of 
the  families  that  lived  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area.  Architectural  documentation  and  archaeological  excavations 
have  indicated  that  many  families  in  the  middle  to  late  nineteenth  century  lived  in  well  constructed  log  or  frame 
dwellings.  Among  log  dwellings,  single  pen,  double  pen,  and  dogtrot  floorplans  are  recorded  in  this  area,  with  the 
single  pen  dwelling  being  the  most  common.  Frame  dwelling  construction  v^as  utilized  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake 
area  by  the  early  187Us  but  did  not  become  common  until  near  the  tum-of-the  century.  Sawmills  were  operating 
in  the  area  by  1870,  including  one  operated  by  Charles  Oldham,  and  the  arrival  of  the  railroads  would  have 
facilitated  the  importing  of  sawn  lumber.  Skiimer  et  al.  (1982a:7-77)  reported  that,  "building  practices  in  the 
project  area  through  time  can  be  characterized  as  very  culturally  conservative,  both  in  terms  of  form  and  style  and 
in  terras  of  the  materials  and  techniques  used  in  the  construction." 

The  farmsteads  investigated  in  the  Ray  Roberts  Lake  area  reflect  a  mixture  of  socioeconomic,  ethnic,  and  racial 
groups  involved  in  diversified  farming  and  cattle  ranching.  While  little  evidence  was  found  in  the  archaeological 
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record  of  the  extent  of  cattle  ranching  in  this  area,  oral  history  and  archival  data  indicate  that  some  families  in  this 
area  raised  large  herds  of  cattle.  Many  families  raised  only  a  few  head  of  cattle,  focusing  largely  on  growing  grains 
or  cotton.  The  diversity  of  farm  outbuildings  attest  to  the  diversity  of  farm  activities  conducted  in  this  area  over 
the  last  140  year.s.  Faunal  remains  recovered  from  the  farmsteads  studied  indicate  a  mixed  diet  including  wild  and 
domestic  speci's,  Afith  swine,  beef,  and  chicken  being  well  represented.  Wild  and  domestic  plants  were  also 
important  contribuior~  to  the  diet  of  these  families.  These  foods  were  raised  in  orchards,  farm  gardens,  and 
collected  from  wild  berry  patches,  pecan  trees,  and  the  like. 

The  artifacts  recovered  from  excavations  of  the  yard  areas  surrounding  dwellings  provided  valuable  information 
about  the  daily  chores  and  household  possessions.  Traditional  lifeways  dependent  on  home  production,  and  the 
bartering  and  trading  with  neighbors  has  been  documented  for  this  region.  Small  shopp.mg  trips  were  made  to  small 
coiTununity  stores  such  as  those  at  Hemming,  Fairview,  Bloomfield,  and  the  like.  "Store-bought"  foods  reflected 
largely  those  foodstuffs  that  could  not  be  locally  produced.  Families  made  trips  to  large  communities  outside,  but 
near  the  fringe  of  the  project  area,  including  Valley  View,  Sanger,  Pilot  Point,  and  during  the  twentieth  century, 
more  frequently  to  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas.  Families  and  neighbors  had  a  strong  sense  of  community  and  shared 
their  labors  during  planting  and/or  harvesting,  attended  socials,  spelling e/ents,  and  the  like.  Farm  equipment  was 
largely  horse-drawn  until  the  early  to  mid  twentieth  century.  At  which  time,  some  families  purchased  tractors  and 
converted  their  horse-drawn  equipment  to  be  pulled  by  tractor,  while  others  invested  in  tractor-drawn  equipment. 
Harpole  (personal  conununication,  1981)  reported  that  mechanized  farming  became  more  common  after  World  War 
I,  with  tractors  common  in  the  area  by  1935.  While  farm  activities  focused  largely  on  chopping  wood,  making 
soap,  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables,  butchering  and  smoking  or  salting  pork  and  beef,  tending  family  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  raising  crops  and  farm  animals  (e.g.,  goats,  sheep,  chickens,  and  turkeys),  home  industries  that 
supplemented  family  income  were  identified  at  some  farmsteads  in  the  project  area.  These  home  industries  included 
small  blacksmith  shops  (often  really  workshops  for  repairing  farm  implements  and  equipment),  dairies,  grist  mills, 
and  sorghum  mills. 

Many  of  the  small  communities  in  the  project  area  had  small  flour/grist  mills,  cotton  gins,  and  blacksmith  shops. 
Cottonseed  mills  were  also  located  in  this  region.  A  sawmill  was  operated  by  Bink  Simpson  in  the  western  part  of 
the  project  area  in  nonhem  Denton  County.  A  stirrup  factory  operated  between  about  1900  and  1908  in  the  Indian 
Creek  Community,  and  a  second  stirrup  factory  was  located  in  Tioga.  A  broom  factory  was  located  in  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  area  during  the  1920s,  and  the  Cooke  County  liquor  business  was  severely  cunailed  by  the  1903  local 
option  law  (Skinner  et  al,  1982a;7-70). 

The  excavations  of  the  sheet  refuse  middens  also  revealed  that  traditional  lifeways  were  maintained  through  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Trash  dumps  were  uncommon,  occurring  primarily  on  farmsteads  occupied  after  1940  or 
to  fairly  recently.  Rural  electricity  reached  many  communities  in  the  1940s,  although  some  such  as  T'oga  did  not 
have  electricity  until  the  1960s  (Skinner  et  al.  1982).  The  area  continued  to  be  rural,  with  farmsteads  and  ranches 
dotting  the  landscape  when  the  Corps  began  purchasing  land  for  the  construction  of  Ray  Roberts  Lake. 
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